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HEN the first stunning effects of that dire massacre in 
the Kabul passes, with which the year 1842 dawned so 
portentously upon India, had in some small measure subsided, 
the public mind turned from the contemplation of that great 
irreparable calamity, to a present evil of terrific import which 
filled it with sad forebodings and distracting fears—fears and 
forebodings, which magnified the evil, because tlicy “could not 
discern the shapes thereof.” A band of British officers and 
British gentlewomen were prisoners in the hands of the 
Affghans. The fact was well established; none questioned 
it. The Englishwomen, and children, who had accompanied 
that ill-fated force into Affghanistan, had survived the great 
national immolation, only to become the living victims of the 
insanity which had drawn them there. A few English officers, 
rescued from the wreck of the army as hostages, or spared be- 
cause they were husbands and fathers, had accompanied the 
women and children into captivity. They were at the mercy 
of Mahommed Akbar Khan—of the man, whose name from 
one end of India to another, was seldom uttered by British 
lips without the accompaniment of a curse. 

Various were the thoughts—various the anticipations to 
which the knowledge of this event gave birth. Into different 
channels of speculation and conjecture flowed the na aap 
of the community. Many saw death in the pot. .They pro- 
phesied that a terrible end was awaiting the luckless captives, 
The bloody drama, which had just been enacted in Affghanistan, 
was about to be closed by an epilogue as bloody. A crown 
was about to be set upon the terrible work of destruction by 
the consummation of another less extensive, but more d 
butchery. Others beheld, in imagination, their ill-fated doun- 
trymen sold into hopeless captivity—outrages worse rene 
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whilst the gallant souls, who had done their best in that un- 
‘equal struggle, to uphold the waning character of England, 
were to be driven, like herded cattle, into far-off lands beyond 
the frosty Caucasus, to end their days as the wretched, heart- 
broken slaves of insolent Mahommedan task-masters, The 
heart sickened with unuttcrable fears; the cheek reddened 
with burning indignation, as men pictured to themselves acts 
of insult and barbarity, the most humiliating, the most cruel, 
ever inscribed in the dark annals of human warfare and human 
crime. 

A few--a very few—were more hopcful. They knew that 
the captives had been rescued from immediate death, and did 
not fecl assured that they werc reserved for a future sacrifice. 
Not secing all criinc, all cowardice, all treachery, written in 
characters of blood across the whole length and breadth of 
Affghanistan, these more sanguine natures ventured to hope 
that the prisoners would cmerge, after a not unendurakble cap- 
tivity, in safety out of the hands of the Philistines—ventured 
to believe that the little band, who had survived the great 
national wreck, were destincd under Providence to live many 
years of happiness and freedom, and beneath the shadow of 
their own vines, to thank God for having made them pirsoners 
of the circumcised foe. 

Many and varied, as in this conjuncture, werc the anticipa- 
tions of the community; one common feeling of intense and 
painful interest, filled the hearts of the English in India, 
Every little scrap of information obtainable from any authentic 
source—nay, every uncertain rumour, and many such were 
current—was greedily devoured, hastily disseminated, and cvery- 
where most volubly discussed. The names of the captives— 
names, in some instances scarce known before their captivity 
beyond their own regimental circles,—became familiar as house- 
hold words. Heroes and heroines for the nonce, they suddenly 
began to fill an important space in the world’s eye, and seemed 
in a fair way to attain to the dignity of historical characters. 
Weeks, months passed away, and the fate of the prisoners 
was still involved painfully in doubt. Uncertain tidings 
from beyond the Indus, ever and anon came straggling in ; intel- 
ligence, somewhat vague and unsatisfactory, reached us that 
the captives had becn carricd first to one hill fort, then to ano- 
ther; whilst, as time advanced, new names were added to the 
list, and hope sprung up in the breasts of many, who had 
not yet assured themselves, that their beloved relatives or 
friends had perished in the disastrous retreat, ond therefore 
clung to the belief that they mzght be among the number of 
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the captives. Time brought with it, too, a certain sense of 
security. The captives had been spared up to a certain point ; 
their case did not appear so desperate as it had been. 
Such brief communications as had been received from the pri- 
soners themselves, recorded no terrible outrages—expressed no 
extremity of fears, True, they were exposed to surveillance— 
the letters might have been read by the enemy ; and to com- 
plain, might have been perilous. Still, the general im- 
pression was that their lot, hard as it unquestionably was, 
had not so many terrors as the public mind had invested it 
with at the outset of the captivity. It was no longer regarded 
as “worse than death ;” and men, who had exclaimed in the 
bitterness of their souls, “oh! would that they had perished 
with their companions in the passes,’ now thanked God for 
having snatched these few sufferers from the vortex of the 
great destruction. 

As the year advanced more certain intclligence of the condi- 
tion of the prisoners was received in India. Even those who 
had been from the first most unwilling to believe that an 
Affghan chief could abstain from treating his prisoners with 
cruelty and indignity, were compelled reluctantly to acknow- 
ledge that the cup of bitterness and humiliation had not been 
filled to overflowing. There were, doubtless, some mitigations. 
The prisoners had not been slaughtered ; the men had not been 
sold into slavery; the women had not bcen doomed to end 
their days in the degradation and pollution of a Mahommedan 
harem. Some even wrote cheerfully from their prison-house ; 
spoke with gratitude of the treatment they had received; they 
had suffered much ; but, for the most part, their sufferings had 
been inevitable sufferings—not aggravated by the wanton 
barbarity of their captors. To be sure, all this might be nothing 
more than a proof of Affghan guile—the craft of avarice, which 
knows that a living prisoner is worth more than a rotting 
corpse. Still there was some consolation in the thought, that 
the captives might be preserved if only for the ransom-money, 
which would be torthcoming on a future day ; and guod treat- 
ment too was something, though wrung fiom Affzhan cunning 
and Affghan cowardice, and only another proof of the deep 
depravity of the national character. The wurst possible use 
to which we can put a prisoner is to hang him, The .\ffghans 
knew at least this much: and had, it was said, enough of the 
wisdom of the serpent to turn their captives to better account. 

The Army of Retribution assembled—for months it was an 
“Army of Impotence.” More than once was a negotiation for the 
release of the prisoncrs attempted. First one delegate, then 
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another, chosen from among the captives by the Affghan sirdars, 
appeared in the British camp. The prisoners were safe ; this 
was proved, upon the oral testimony of one of their own party. 
It was obvious, moreover, that the enemy had no desire to retain 
them ; that it rested with the British Government to release 
their subjects from captivity, or, by rejecting all the terms of the 
Affghan chiefs, to perpetuate their imprisonment. Various 
were the opinions expressed in this conjuncture. Some thought, 
and not unreasonably, that to push on a hostile force into the 
enemy’s country would be to sacrifice the prisoners; others 
believed that not to advance would be to abandon them to their 
fate. It seemed easier, if less honorable, to rescue them by 
negotiation than by force of arms. But other and weightier 
interests than the salvation of these captives were involved in 
the great question of advance or retirement ; and it was settled 
at last, irrespectively of their claims, to be considered in the 
adjustment of the balance. The army advanced on Kabul. 
The prisoners were removed beyond the reach of the invading 
force ; and again, in the estimation of the public, their situation 
became critical ; thcy were begirt with peril, What might not 
be anticipated from the baffled malignity, the despairing ven- 
geance of the barbarian foc? 

But soon all India rang with triumphant joy and grateful 
acclamations, General Pollock had planted the British en- 
sign on the Balla Hissar of Kabul, and the prisoners were 
safe in his camp. No intelligence had ever been received in 
India with more universal satisfaction, Every house, every 
bungalow tenanted by an European, was gladdened by the 
good tidings of victory ; and men met each other with cheerful 
faces, in the public ways, to exchange expressions of congratu- 
lation and delight. The insolent foc had been humbled; our 
disasters repaired, and the prisoners had been restored to their 
friends. 

Soon the whole truth was known. The history of the capti- 
vity was no longer a sealed book. The prisoners were now 
permitted to speak and to write out; to detail facts and to 
express opinions, without a thought of the surveillance of an 
ever-vigilant foe. Many characteristic anecdotes were soon 
afloat in the social atmosphere. Oral accounts of all that re- 
lated to the imprisonment and the prisoners were every where 
current. Detached scraps of infumation, from time to time 
found their way into the public prints; and far more rapidly 
than could have been anticipated, the community were gratified 
with full and particular narratives of the disasters in Affghanis- 
tan and the subsequent captivities, from the pens of two ot the 
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prisoners, who came forward, in their own persons, to declare 
all they knew ‘to the world. Few works have ever excited a 
more lively interest than the narratives of Lieutenant Eyre 
and Lady Sale; few works have been more extensively circu- 
lated and more greedily devoured. 

In England these contemporary histories were read and 
quoted ; wept and wondered over. In India, they produced 
other effects. Here the writers were summoned before a totally 
different tribunal. Their works were now to be judged by 
men not wholly ignorant of the events detailed in them, not 
wholly incompetent to form and to deliver correct opinions. 
They had to run the gauntlet not of ignorant reviewers, but of 
critics who had learnt in the hard school of experience, to decide 
upon the claims of these narratives to be regarded as just and 
impartial histories—of men, who had been actors in the scenes 
described, whose doings were recorded and whose merits were 
canvassed in the pages of the works now before the world. 

The result, as might be expected, was a considerable amount 
of discussion—principally, carried on in the public prints— 
between different members of that little party of released 
captives, some of whom, believing themselves to have been 
wronged, now summoned their judges to the judgment seat. 
These controversies were chiefly carried on openly under the 
signatures of the parties concerned : but numerous anonymous 
writers entered the ficld at the same time, and one at least 
of the two narratives, was somewhat severely handled by these 
knowing critics—who knew as much of what had taken place, 
as the writers who had come forward with their green and 
red octavos—and ventured, therefore, sometimes not very 
courteously, to sct the historians right. It is irksome to our 
gallantry to be compelled to add that the work which suffered 
most severely from this critical manipulation, was that written 
by the Lady. 

With these controversies we desire not to meddle. To us 
the personalities of the affair were invested with little interest. 
Another question of a more gencral character was discussed 
at the same time, and of the progress of this discussion we 
were not inattentive observers. It was now to be decided 
whether the prisoners had been, as was anticipated, cruelly 
treated by their captors, or whether the conduct of the 
Affghan gaolers was not, all the circumstances of the case 
considered, honorable to the national character—to humanity 
at large. The question was never fairly settled. The passions 
of men had not sufficiently cooled down to admit of its fair 
and temperate discussion, as an interesting historical question. 
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On either side there was a point to be gained, irrespective of 
the real merits of the question. Both parties had to prove 
that they had been right—toestablish a character for sagacity 
—to illustrate by a reference to admitted facts, the soundness 
of their former positions. There was prejudice on either hand 
to contend against : and it may be doubted whether the facts 
admitted as evidence availed to move, one tittle to the right 
or to the the left, the foregone conclusions of the controversialists, 
All were, in truth, advocatesnone judges. The balance was 
never held by a firm and equal hand. 

We believe that the time is now present, when all the cir- 

cumstances of the Affghan war can be considered by reasonable 
minds without prejudice and discussed without passion. We 
do not now hear on every side the language of execration ; 
we do not see quict, soberminded men lashed into a whirlpool 
of turbulent excitement, swelling with wrath and _ indigna- 
tion, and burning to execute a frightful vengeance on the ene- 
mies who had confounded our politics and humbled our pride. 
We do not hear just and impartial men denouncing, in the same 
breath, atrocities committed by the enemy, and defending—ay 
recommending—the commission of similar atrocities by our 
own troops. The equilibrium of the public mind, so sadly 
shaken by the earthquake shock of an unparalleled disaster 
is now restored, and even the conduct of our Affghan enemie: 
may be discussed with some approach to moderation and 
justice, 
: We doubt not that many, like ourselves, when considering 
this question, permitted their thoughts to take a wider range 
than it at first appeared to embrace ; and soon found themselve: 
wandering into new fields of enquiry aud speculation, The 
subject of the treatment of prisoners is one well worth regarding 
in its general aspect ; and in truth, we do not know that the 
conduct in this respect of an individual nation can be fairl; 
estimated, without comparing it with the manner, in whicl 
other nations of the world are wont to comport’ themsceive 
in similar conjunctures. 

To elaborate such a subject as this would require the spac 
of volumes ; and volumes of deep interest might be filled witl 
illustrations drawn from the many narratives of captivity witl 
which the literature of all countrics abounds. Our space i 
limited, and from the abundance of matcrials before us, it i 
necessary that we should make but scanty selections. Still w 
are not without a hope that cnough may be condensed withi! 
the limits of a single article to enable our readers to form 
correct estimate of the general chatacter of captivity in th 
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East, and in accordance with this standard, fairly to determine 
the extent to which the Affghans, as captors, are to be con- 
demned, and our countrymen, as captives, to be pitied. 

There is no description of literary work more interesting— 
none which is read with greater avidity, and which takes a 
firmer hold of the reader’s mind—than those personal memoirs, 
which embrace a narrative of sufferings experienced during a 
season of imprisonment. It would require a larger stock of 
obduracy and indifference, than falls to the share of most Chris- 
tian men, to perusc such narratives without many a heart-throb 
of sympathy and many a spasm of indignation. The simple 
naked truth, with the homcly minutencss of details with which 
these memoirs abound, is more touching than the highly- 
wrought effectiveness of the most artistic fictitious history. 
The pathos of reality goes straight to the heart. We suffer 
with the sufferer. We sit beside him on his bed of straw, and 
share the solitude of his dreary prison-house. Whether we 
read of the victims of political intolerance— of religious perse- 
cution—of personal animosity—or of national contentions; of 
poets and philosophers, condemned to expiate the offences of 
free thought in a land of slavery—of patriots, suspected of a 
hatred of tyranny—of warriors, taken by the insolent foe, and 
sentenced to a life of pining misery in chains ;—whether we 
commence with Tasso in the dungeons of Ferrara, a poet guilty 
of too much sublimity of thought and too much fervour of feel- 
ing—too passionate in his poetry and his love ; or think of Gali- 
leo, under the ban of Papal tyranny, paying the penalty of that 
audacity, which disperses error and proclaims to the world 
demonstrable truth ; of Cervantes, striving to brighten up the 
gloom of his prison-house, by creating, with the magic wand of 
the Romancer, ideal shapes of beauty and of mirth, to share his 
solitude ; of our Eliot, philosophising in his Tower-cell, the 
first to suffer in the cause of that liberty, which ere long was 
too mighty to be put down by the hand of a prerogative king ; 
of Prynne, the victim of a semi-papal hierarchy, scratching 
“comfortable cordials” on the sides of that damp wall—his 
Jersey prison-house ;—or whether, entering upon later times, 
we dwell upon the sufferings of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
high-souled negro leader, starving with cold and hunger, in 
his ever-dripping, plashy-cell, on the bleak wilds of Burgundy, 
sacrificed by painful inches at the altar of Napoleon's despotic 
ambition ; or Silvio Pellico, one of the many victims of Aus- 
trian tyranny, scratching fine thoughts on his prison-table, and, 
lacking other companionship, entering into fellowship with 
a spider; or Niemcuvitz, suffering for his poor country, 
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unhappy Poland, pacing his dungeon-floor like a wild beast, until 
he had worn a sunken road across the hard pavement ;—whether 
we dwell on these, or others like them, such as our own Raleigh, 
with the long years of imprisonment spent by him in grave 
studies, writing world-histories when suffered not to look, with 
fleshly eye, beyond the narrow limits of his dungeon —or Boetius, 
discoursing on the consolations of Philosophy, which every 
prisoner needs so much—or Bonnivard, the Genevese patriot, 
chained to a pillar in the dreary dungeons of Chillon ;—of these 
and other great men and great sufferers—and the catalogue 
might be swelled to any length—we cannot think without 
taking an interest in their hard fate, far beyond that which any 
idea! sufferings, whatever be the pathos with which the romancer 
describes it, can ever excite ;—we cannot but grieve for the 
oppressed, burn with hatred of the oppressor, and carry with us 
long after we have laid down the volume, deeply engraven on 
our hearts, vivid remembrances of many minute picture-like 
details of prison-life, which the memory will not willingly let 
dic. The effect of all these narratives is cminently painful. 
They teach us what imprisonment really is ; they teach us that 
the mild punishment, in which Christian Icgislators delight, is 
one which often converts life into so gricvous acurse, that death 
is looked forward to as a deliverance—one indeed,which kills 
slowly, by inches destroying body and mind and bringing with 
it daily terrors, beside which the gibbct is but a_ holiday 
spectacle. 

To these narratives of European captivity, pregnant with 
interest as they arc, we can only incidentally allude. Our 
Indian annals are unfortunately but too full of painful prison- 
scenes—of records of captivity, rendered the more gricvous by 
the added curse of the fell tropical climate, and often by the 
savagely ingenious barbarity of Pagan or Mahommedan gaolers, 
who have thought that in refining the tortures to which they 
have subjected the unbeliever, they have done their gods good 
service. From these, or rather a few taken almost at random 
from these, we must draw our illustrations. There are many 
painfully interesting narratives of Indian captivity, which in 
the abundance of our materials, we are compelled reluctantly to 
put aside. Our career in India has been one of warfare and 
bloodshed ; and though victory has, save in a few extraordina- 
ry cases, been the constant attendant of our arms, it has rarcly 
been our fortune to engage in a war of any extent or duration 
without consigning a few of our countrymen to the endurance 
of all the aggravated horrors of captivity in this burning 
clime. 
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The conquest of Bengal by Clive and Watson—an event 
precipitated by the most notorious of all Indian captivities, the 
miserable affair of the Black Hole,—was marked by the loss of 
several European prisoners, who were murdered by their in- 
human captors ;—but of all the military transactions in which 
we have been engaged since we first ceased to be a party of 
simple traders, none have presented so many illustrations of 
our present subject, as the wars in the Carnatic and Mysore 
with Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan. The horrors of these 
captivities are almost unexampled. In the characters of the 
Mysore Rulers, father and son, the fiercest Mahommedan bigotry 
was united with a natural ferocity of disposition which made 
cruelty a pastime; and it may fairly be questioned, whether 
history can supply a parallel to the character of Hyder Ali, 
unless it be in the person of his successor. The influence of 
their wickedness extended far and wide, for everywhere 
throughout their territories, they were represented by deputies, 
who in their more limited spheres, exerted themsclves to out- 
Hyder Hyder in the energy and refinement of the barbarities 
which they exercised upon their victims. Nothing has ever ex- 
ceeded—perhaps, we may write, that nothing has ever equalled 
the ingenuity which these wretches seem to have exerted in 
the application of the most refined cruelty to purposes of hu- 
man torture. Captivity in all its bitterness was, indeed, 
tasted by the unhappy men who fell into the hands of these 
unpitying barbarians. Many, after enduring all the horrors 
of imprisonment, were put to death by their captors; many, 
unable to bear up against the sufferings to which they were 
subjected found a merciful end to their captivity in death 
Few lived to tell the tale of horror; but enough has come 
down to us, to enable us to form a true estimate of the exqui- 
site sufferings of those, who died under the hands of their 
goalers ; narratives have been written and published, which 
none can read without a creeping of the ficsh. 

As a specimen of these narratives, we may not unfitly take 
a memoir written by a Captain Campbell, who fell into the 
hands of Hyder Ali, about the year 1780, and who after endur- 
ing extraordinary sufferings, escaped to record his miserable 
experiences in a series of letters written to his sons, Camp- 
bell was returning to India by, what is facetiously called, the 
overland route, because almost the entire journey between the 
two countries is performed by sea. On his voyage from the 
Persian Gulph, he was shipwrecked on the South-Western 
Coast of India, and together with a few other survivors, was 
taken prisoner by Hyder’s officers, Among the passengers in 
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the vessel was a young man named Hall, who shared Camp- 
bell’s sufferings, but who was less able to bear up against the 
accumulation of anguish by which he was oppressed and which 
ultimately destroyed him. The narrative, though disfigured 
throughout by much exccrable taste and false philosophy, is 
painfully interesting ; and there is intrinsic evidence of its 
perfect fidelity. 

Though we admire not the writer, we believe him. Other 
narratives, as interesting might be selected ; but none, which 
on the whole will answer our purpose better, as there are none, 
which render us ‘more familiar with the multiform aspects— 
each one more hideous than its predecessor—which captivity in 
the East may assume,—none in which are traced more minute- 
ly, and with less apparent exaggeration, the unendurable suf- 
ferings of an individual prisoner in the hands of a savage and 
remorseless enemy. 

This unhappy man was cast on shore in a state of utter 
nudity ; and in this woeful plight was seized, together with his 
companions, by some of Hyder’s people, to be carried before the 
Governor of the place. His nakedness distressed him; and 
a lascar, percciving his “great concern, tore into two a piece 
of cloth, which he had tied round his waist and gave him part 
of it.” “ This simple act,” adds the narrator, “of a poor unin 
formed black man, whom Christian charity would call an idola- 
ter, methought had more of the true and essential spirit of 
charity in it, than half the ostentatious parading newspaper 
public characters of London—the slough of purse-proud vanity 
and unwieldy bloated wealth... . The lower order of people 
of a certain country, I know, would think a man in such cir- 
cumstances as I was then, a fitter object of pleasantry than 
pity.” Soon after this, Captain Campbell, having thus paraded 
the benevolence of the achievement, tells us that he divided his 
moiety of the Lascar’s rag with Mr. Hall. “You may well 
conceive our inisery from this,” he says, “if other circum- 
stances were wanting, that such a thing as a rag of linen, not 
worth six pence, was a vcry material accommodation to us 
both.” 

The food of these wretched prisoners was not much more 
abundant than their raiment. “For some days,” writes Capt. 
Campbell, describing his sad journcy into the interior, “we 
lay in this place, exposed to the weather, without even the 
slender comfort of a little straw to cover the ground, beneath 
us—our food, boiled rice, served very sparingly, twice a day by 
an old woman, who first threw a Jiandful or more of it to each 
upon a very dirty board, which we devoured with those spoons 
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nature gave us.” But their sufferings had only just commenced. 
In a little while they became the prisoner of one Hydut 
Sahib, who appears to have been a worthy and congenial 
representative of Hyder, and to have done his best to render 
the condition of the prisoners as pitiable as human cruelty 
could make it. They had need of all their philosophy , and 
according to Captain Campbell it was exerted not without 
success :-— 


“One thing, however, I must not forget, is the fortitude with which he and 
all of them bore their punishment ‘it was tiuly heroic indeed, beyond all 
belief Nothing could surpass it, except the skill and inventive ingenuity 
which the barbatians exhibited in striking out new modes of torture My 
soul sickened with horror at the sight. the amrable Hall could worse 
support it than his own miseries, and lost all that fortitude, im Ins feeling 
for others’ misfortunes, which he displayed in so unbounded a share in his 
own ; and often, very often, we found the rigour and severity of our own 
situation utterly forgotten in our anguish and sympathy for the sufferings 
of others. Never shail I forget it ; never shall I think without horror of 
the accursed policy and wicked tyranny of the eastern Governments, where 
every sense of humanity 1s extinguished, and man, more merciless than the 
tiger, riots in the blood of his fellow-creatures without cause 

Mr. Hall, notwithstanding the various suffermgs both of mind and body 
which he had undergone, began to recruit, and get a little better ; and this 
circumstance, of itself, diffused a flow of spi its over me that contributed 
to my support. We consoled each other by every means we could devise— 
sometimes indulging in all the luxury of woe—sometimes rall\ ing each other, 
and, with ill-dissembled sprightliness, calling on the Goddess Euphrosyne 
to come with her ‘ gu:rfs and cranks, and wreathed smiles, but, alas ' the 
mountain nymph, sweet liberty, was for away, and the goddess shunned 
our abode. We however began to conceive that we might form a system 
for our relief, and, by a methodical arrangement, entrench ourselves from 
the assaults of grief; to this end, we formed several resolutions, and en- 
tered into certain engagements—such as, never to repine at our fate, zf we 
coulad—to draw consolation fiom the more dreadful lot of others, 2/ we could, 
-—and to encourage hope—hope that comes toall; and, on the whole, to 
confine our conversation as much as possible to subjects of an agreeable 
nature: but these, hke many other rules which we Jay down forthe conduct 
of life, were often broken by necessity, and left us to regret the fallibility of 
all human precautionary systems.” 


Hall, from the first, had been affected by one of the many 
cruel scourges of a tropical climate. The dispensations of Pro- 
vidence were no less severe than the cruelties of man. Expo- 
sure to all the vicissitudes of the season—to heat, damp, and 
cold, without anything to mitigate their severity—scanty and 
unwholesome food—anxiety of ming and bodily sufferings,—had 
brought on a severe attack of dysentery ; and to render this 
added curse the more intolerable, the unhappy man, whilst in 
this distressing condition, was chained to the companion of his 
sufferings. Campbell and Hall had been yohed together by 
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their inhuman gaoler,* and no representations, no entreaties 
could induce the savage wretch to release them from this dread- 
ful bondage. Hall, who appears to have been a man of much 
delicacy and sensitiveness of mind, suffered more from the 
thought of the offensive nature of his disease, when thus unable, 
for a moment, to escape from this enforced contact with his 
companion, than from the agonies of the complaint itself, and 
when death came at last, as come 1t did, it was indeed a deli- 
verance. Campbell, amid the darkness of a melancholy spiritual 
gloom, thus records the last moments of his poor friend :— 


*‘ As it must be much more naturally matter of astonishment that any 
bodily strength could support itself under such complicated calamities, 
than that infirmity should sink beneath them, you will be rather grieved 
than surprised to hear that poor Mr. Hall was now approaching to his 
end with hourly accelerated steps. Every application thit I made in his 
favour was refused, or rather treated with cruel nezlect and contemptuous 
silence ; and I foresaw, with mexpressible anguish and indignation, that the 
barbarians would not abate him, 1n his last minutes, one jot of misery, and 
that my most amiable friend was fated to expire under every attendant 
horror that mere sublunary circumstances could create. But that pity 
which the mighty, the powerful, and enlizhtened denied, natural benevolence, 
operating upon an uninformed mind and scanty means, afforded us. Hydut 
Sahib, the powerful, the wealthv, the Governor of a great and opulent pro- 
vince, refused to an expiring fellow-creature a little cheap relief—while a 
poor Sepoy taxed his little means to supply it : one who guarded us, of his 
own accord, at hazard of 1mminent punishment, purchased us a lamp and 
a httle o11, which we burned for the last few nights. 

Philosophers and Divines have declauned upon the advantages of a well- 

spent life, as felt, zx astzculo mortis, and their efforts have had, I hope, 
some effect upon the lives of many. ‘To witness one example such as Mr, 
Hall held forth, would be worth volumes of precepts on this subject. The 
unfeigned resignation with which he met his dissolution, and the majestic 
fortitude with which he looked in the face the various circumstances of 
horror that surrounded him, rendered him the most dignified object I ever 
beheld or conceived, and the most glorious instance of conscious virtue 
triumphing over the terrors of death and the cunning barbarity of mankind. 
Were the progress of virtue attended with pain, and the practice of vice with 
pleasure, the adoption of the former would be amply repaid by its soothings 
in the dreadful moment, even 1f it were to accompany us no farther. About 
a quarter of an hour before he died, Mr Hall broached a most tender sub- 
ject of conversation, which he followed up with a series of observations, so 
truly refined, so exquisitely tuined, so delicate and so pathetrc, that 1t seem- 
ed almost the language of inspiration, as tf, in proportion to the decay of the 
body, intellect increased, and the dying man had become all mnd_ Such a 
conversation I never remembcred to have he urd or heard of Its effects upon 
me were wonderful, for, though the combination of melancholy circumstances 
attending my now critical situation had almost raised my mind to frenzy, 
the salutary influence of his words and example controlled the excesses of 
* Capt Campbell here says, that they devoured the very dirty board, but we 
a that we are to set this assertion down tu the account of a little syntactical 
confusion. 
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my sensations ; and I met the afflicting moment of his departure with a 
degree of tranquillity, which, though not to be compared to his, has on 
reflection appeared to me astonishing, This conversation continued to the 
very instant of his death ; during which time he held my hand clasped in 
his, frequently enforcing his kind eapressions to me with a squeeze—while 
my sorrow, taking its most easv channel, bedewed my face with tears. As 
he proceeded, my voice was choaked with my feeling; and I attempted 
once or twice in vain to speak. His hand grew cold he said his lower 
limbs were all lifeless, and that he felt death coming over him with slow 
creeping steps. He again moralized, thanking God with pathetic fervour 
for his great mercy in leaving him his intellects unclouded, and the organ 
of communication (the tongue) unenfeebled, that to the last, he might solace 
his friend and fellow-sufferer. ‘ Ah' Campbell!” continued he, “to what 
a series of miseries am I now leaving you! Death in such circumstances 
is a blessing-—I view mine as such; and should think it more so, if it 
contributed, by awakening those people to a sense of their cruelty, to soften 
their rigour to you; but cruelty hke theirs, 1s systematic, and stoops not 
to the control of the feelings. Could I hope that you would yet escape 
from their clutches, and that you would once more press your family to 
your bosom, the thought would brighten still the moment of our separation: 
and Oh! my friend, could I still further hope that you would one day see 
my most beloved and honoured parents, and tell them of my death without 
wringing their hearts with its hoirid circumstances, offer them my last 
duties, and tell how I revered them —if too, you could see my-——, and tell 
her how far, far more dear than———'”" Here he turned his eyes toward 
the lamp, then faintly on me, made a convulsive effort to squeeze my hand 
—cried out, ‘‘Campbell! Oh, Campbell! the lamp 1s going out! and 
expired without a groan.” 


The situation of the survivor now indeed became most dread- 
ful. The human mind can scarcely picture to itself any thing 
more horrible. Campbell was chained to a rotting corpse. 
Putrefaction came on, as in Eastern climes it ever does, with 
fearful rapidity ; and still the inhuman captor sternly refused 


to listen to the promptings of mercy; but we must here again 
permit the sufferer to tell his own melancholy tale :— 


“It 1s impossible for me to express to you the agomies of mind I under- 
went during the rest of the night. In the morning, a report was made to 
the Commandant, of the death of Mr Hall; and in about an hour after he 
passed me by, but kept his face purposely turned away from me to the other 
side. I patiently waited for the removal of the dead body till the evening, 
when I desired the Sepoys who guarded me to apply for its being removed. 
They returned, and told me that they could get no answer respecting it. 
Night came on, but there was no appearance of an tutention to unfeller me 
Jrom the corpse. The Comm indant was sitting in his court, administering, 
in the manner I have before descrnbed, us/ue/ I called out to him myself 
with all my might, but got no answer from him. Nothing could equal my 
rage and consternation ; fo1, exclusive of the painful idea of being shackled 
to the dead body of a friend I loved, another circumstance contnbuted to 
make it a serious subject of horior. In those climates, the weather 1s so 
intensely hot, that putrefaction almost instantly succeeds death ; and meat 
that 1s killed in the morning, and kept in the shade, will be unfit for dress- 
ing at night. Ina subycct, then, on which putrefaction had made advances 
even befoic death, and which remaincd capused to the open arr, the process 
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must have been much more rapid. So far, however, from compassionating 
my situation, or indulging me by a temoval of the body, their barbarity 
suggested to them to make it an instrument of punishment ; and pertinact- 
ously adhered to the most mortifying silence and disiegard of my complaints. 
For several days and nights it remained attached to me by the trons, I 
grew almost distracted—wished forthe means of putting an endto my 
miseries by death, and could not move without witnessing some new stage 
of putrescence it attained, or breathe without inhaling the putnid effluvia that 
arose from 1t—while myriads of flies and loathsome insects rested on at, the 
former of which, every now and then visited me, crawling over my face and 
hands, and lighting in hundreds on my victuals. I never look back at this 
crisis without confusion, hotror, and even astonishment ; and, were it not 
connected with a chain of events preceding and subsequent to it, too well 
known by respectable people to be doubted, and too much interwoven with 
a part of the history of the last war in India to admit of doubt, I should not 
only be afraid to tell, but absolutely doubt myself, whether the whole was 
not the illusion of a dream, rather than credit the possibility of my enduring 
such unheard-of hardships without loss of life or deprivation of senses.” 


At length, when the corpse was in such a state as to render 
it a work of difficulty to remove it, in a compact mass of cor- 
ruption, the fetters were loosed :— 


“ At last, when the body had reached that shocking loathsome state of 
putrefaction which threatened that further delay would render remova 
abominable, 1f not impossible, the monsters agreed to take it away from me 
—and I was so far relieved ; but the mortification and injury I underwent 
from it, joined to the agitation of the preceding week, made a visible 
inroad on my health. I totally lost my spinits, my appetite entirely forsook 
me: my long-nourished hopes fled ; and I looked forward to death as the 
only desirable event that was within the verge of likelihood or possi- 
biltty. 

One day, my opposite friend (the native prisoner) gave me a look of the 
most interesting and encouraging kind, and I perceived a more than usual 
bustle in the citadel, while the Sepoys informed me that they were ordered 
on immediate service, and that some events of great importance had taken 
place. From this feeble gleam, my mind, naturally active, though depressed 
by circumstances of unusual weight, again took fire, and hope brightened 
with a kind of gloomy light the prospect before me . I revolved a thousand 
things, and drew from them a thousand surmuises ; byt all as yet was only 
conjecture with me. Ina day or two, the bustle increased to a ngh pitch, 
accompanied with marks of consternation . the whole of the troops in the 
citadel were ordered to march; and the commandant, and a man with a 
hammer and instruments, came to take off my trons. 

While they were at work taking off my irons, I perceived that they were 
taking off those of the native prisoner opposite to me also He went awa 
under a guard; we looked at each other complacently, nodded and smiled, 
as who should say, ‘‘ we hope to see one another in happier times.” But, 
alas ! vain are human hopes, and short and dark 1s the extent of our utmost 
foresight. This unhappy man, without committing any sort of offence to 
merit tt, but in conformity to the damnable, barbarous policy of those 
countries, was, by the Jemadar’s orders, taken forth, and his throat cut! 
This the Jemadar himself afterwards acknowledged to me—and, what was 
still more abominable, if possible, undertook to justify the proceeding 
upon the principles of reason, sound sense, and precedent of Asiatic 
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We cannot afford space sufficient to enable us to pursue this 
narrative any further. Campbell’s sufferings having reached 
their climax, now began somewhat to abate; the rigour of 
his captivity, by degrees, relaxed, and he at last effected his 
escape, The record is one, indeed, of almost incredible suf- 
fering—the details, of a most revolting character; and the 
inhumanity recorded difficult to understand. These prisoners 
were not even prisoners of war; they were not taken with 
arms in their hands; they were a set of helpless, harmless men, 
cast by the elements on an inhospitable shore—their sufferings, 
endured almost in secrecy, and unknown by their friends, could 
not have acted as warnings to others. They were tortured, 
from a mere love of cruelty—seemingly aiming at nothing 
beyond the gratification of a ferocious lust. It is altogether 
a singular chapter in the Philosophy of Man. 

We now turn to another—or rather toa new section of the 
same chapter—for we have still the same torturers on the stage ; 
Hyder Ali, his son, and his creatures. The narrative, which 
we have now placed before us, is one entitled the “ Captivity, 
sufferings and escape of James Scurry, who was detained a pri- 
soner during ten years in the dominions of Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Saib.” Scurry wasa Devonshire boy. He was ship- 
ped on board the Hanuzbal in 1780, and had the misfortune to 
be taken, when to the east of the Cape, a prisoner by the French 
fleet. With the other prisoners he was landed at Cuddalore, 
and the French admiral, to his eternal disgrace, delivered over 
the whole party to the tender mercies of Hyder Ali. In the 
first instance they were taken to the Fort of Chillenbroom, 
but were soon moved off to Bangalore. “ No butcher ever 
drove oxen with more cruelty than they were driven.” After 
a march of twenty-one days, they reached their destination, 
and then the party was divided, and Scurry, with other pri- 
soners, carried off to Burrampur. Here they were for some 
days fed upon rice, when their gaolers “changed it to ragee, 
the flour of whichis nearly as black as coal. This no doubt,” 
he says, “ occasioned the death of numbers of our poor fellows, 
who died in excruciating agonies, which I think would not 
have been the case, if they had medical assistance—but they 
might as well have asked for mountains of gold, as anything 
of this nature.” Out of this diminished number, however, a 
small corps of boys was formed—fifteen in number—who 
were soon associated with other boys from the different parties 
of prisoners. The whole number—amounting to fifty-two— 
were then carried off to Seringapatam, where, having been well 
drugged with magun, they were formally Mahommedanised ; 
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dressed out in oriental habiliments and formed into a separate 
Company. On the death of Hyder Ali, however, they were 
incorporated with Tippoo’s slave-battalions ; and the consider- 
ation, which had before been shown to them as “ Hyder’s 
children,” for so they were called, soon resolved itself into 
brutal and ignominious treatment, of which the following 
extract contains a sample :—= 


* Once we were kept without food for two days ; and conscious we had 
done nothing to deserve it, we sallied forth to the durbar (a seat of justice 
so-called,) in order to exhibit a complaint of our grievances to the killadar ; 
but Abdel Gunney, to whom Ihave adveited, learning our intentions, was 
before us and intimated to the killadar to take care of his person, for that 
we were coming in a body, and he knew not for what purpose. This alarmed 
he Governor ; and we no sooner arrived, than we were surrounded by a 
yattalion of Sepoys, and our interpreter, Clark, a Lieutenant in the Com- 
yany’s service, who had begun to speak, was knocked down, and beaten in 
. most shocking manner. While he lay on the ground, they put him in 
eavy irons, and took him away, nor do I recollect ever seeing him after- 
rards. All this time we were secured by the Sepoys, who had orders to 
rime and load, and to fixtheir bayonets ; and all this against fifty-two 
efenceless boys. Judge of our situation, my good reader, at this crisis ! 
Ve were seized, and each of us was bound with two new ropes, confining our 
ands behind us ; and, to make us secure, a strong man enclosed our arms, 
nd with his knee almost dislocated our shoulders ; many of us had the 

aiks in our arms for some years after. This done, we were wheeled to the 
ght, then to the left, by the myre, or adjutant, in broken English, who 
ould frequently, in the most contemptuous manner, cry out, “ General 
atthews,”—“ Colonel Bailey,”—“ Captain Ramney,” and repeat the names 
many officers they then had in their custody, of whom I shall very soon 
ve the reader an accurate account. We were hauled in this degrading 
anner, until I and several more fainted ; when I came to myself, we were 
| seated on the ground. I was bound between two lads, both midshipmen 
the Hannibal, who told me, when I fell they fell, with most of the rest ; 
ose who did not, informed us that so many falling, they were ordered to 
down. The skin of our breasts was like a drum head, and I am con- 
ous to this day, if it had not been forthe humanity of the durga, an 
icer equal to a sergeant, 1n slackening the ropes about twelve o'clock at 
tht, very few would have survived till morning. This was done on his 
rt at a great risk : may God reward him for it ! 

Che next day we were ordered to be united, one by one, and our heads to 

again shaved,* which was performed ; our ears also were bored, and a 

ve’s matk was put in cach of them. This being done, we were prohibited 

m speaking to each other in English, under pain of severe punishment. 

‘were then marched, ,or led crawling, rather, to our square, where 

y gave those who could immediatcly make use of it, some food. Here 

met every day, more or less, with severe treatment, until the year 


4, when a peace was concluded between the East India Company 
Tippoo.” 


Not contented with shaving and circumcising the youths, the Mussalmans 
led them in huge coppers, to boil the impurities of their bodies. ‘‘ The reason 


med for this,” says Scurry, “ was that we had eaten a great quantity of pork in 
une, and were therefore unclean,” 
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Here is another specimen of the manner in which these poor 


creatures were treated :— 

‘t Shortly after the airival of General Matthews, Tippoo, thinking his 
mode of punishment towards those poor creatures who happened to fall 
under his displeasure not severe or terrific enough, ordered nine large tiger 
cages to be made and placed opposite his kerconah, or treasury. They 
were arranged there according to his order, and soon tenanted, each with 
a large tiger. After the death of Colonel Bailey, we were paraded before 
these ferocious animals, and had an opportunity of seeing them fed once 
or twice a day ; one of the nine was as black as a coal, the only one I ever 
saw of that colour. They were all taken in the Curakee jungles, which 
abound with elephants, tigers, wild boars, panthers, tiger cats, leopards, 
é&c, and he about twenty miles from Patam, and about ten from Mysore. 
Those tigers, above stated, were designed for the punishment of high crimes 
and misdemeanours ; three of his principal officers, namely, his head inche- 
walla, or general postmaste:, his buxey, or paymaster-general, and another 
were sevcrally thrown to the tigers and devoured in an instant, all but 
their heads ; for which purpose the tigers were always kept hungry ! these 
all suffered within the short space of four months.” 


In 1784, a peace with Tippoo was concluded—many of the 
prisoners in the Sultan’s hands, were given up, but Scurry 
and his companions, of whom, in all probability, little was 
known in the British camp, were abandoned to their fate — 


“ One morning, we were all sent forin a great hurry, and seated on the 
ground in front of the palace. An hour elapsed, during which period hope 
and fear alternately succeeded. A few were quite sanguine that we were 
going to be released Vain imagination ! We were escorted under a strong 
guird to Mysore, nine miles from the capital, where we were separated, and 
sent to different prisons. The spot I was in, was the fatal place where 
Captain Ramney and Lieutenants Fraser and Sampson had their throats cut, 
and about this period, Lieutenants Rutledge and Spediman were Mahommed- 
anized. The latter cut his own throat between the Mysore gates; and the 
former, an amiable character, after surviving him about three years, being 
suspected of correspondence with the English, was sent to Nairandroog, or 
rock of death, perhaps as unwholesome a spot as any in Asia. If this did not 
answer the end intended, that of putting a period to his existence, it 1s highly 
probable that prison, or the but-ends of muskets did. This Nairandroog 
was the place to which the afflicted Hindus were sent by hundreds.” 


During four miserable years, Scurry and his companions con- 
tinued to bear the buithen of this oppressive captivity, hurried 
from place to place, often threatened with death, and often on 
the verge of starvation. Many of the party died ; some were 
murdered ; and the sufferings of those who lived were such as to 
make them envy the departed. Tippoo had taken it into his 
head to provide this battalion with wives, and the young men 
had all been regularly married according to the cetcmonials 
of Mahommedanism.* This does not seem to have mitigated 


“Scurry: account of this transaction is somewhat amusing , we may therefore 
give if, in a note :— 
“We were one day stratgely informcd, that each of us, who was of a proper age, was to 
Cc 
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heir griefs; and when at last they contrived to effect their 
scape, the joy of deliverance was clouded over by the wretched- 
iess of being compelled to abandon their wives and children. 
yn the rencwal of the war, the prisoner-battalion affected 
reat loyalty in the cause of the Sultan, and were employed by 
im in operations against the Mahrattas. Some of them were 
illed, when fighting with much gallantry, and many of the 
*mainder took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
mnfused state of the country to make their escape ; and after 
ndergoing considerable hardships and privations on the way, 
‘rived in safety in the English camp. These prisoners werc 
‘incipally young naval men—many of them midshipmen, who 
id been taken prisoners by the Fiench. The cntire number of 
nglish prisoners, which during the war fcll into the hands of 
yder and his son, it would be difficult to compute. Among 
ese were a number of childicn. Besides the battalion com- 
sed of Scurry and his companions—all British youths—there 
s, we are informed, a company of European boys at Scringa- 
tam, too young to carry fire-aims—the eldest being not more 
in fifteen. These juvenile captives appear to have excited 
' sympathies of the ladics of the seraglio, by whom and their 
endants the youngsters were kindly tieated; but when the 
tish army, under Cornwallis, advanced upon the capital, 
»poo ordered them to be put to death. 

t would be casy to multiply instances illustrative of the 
rors of eastern captivity, under Hyder Aliand his son. We 
re many volumes of interesting pcrsonal memoirs available 
sucha purpose, but we have found it necessary to make 
nty selections , and though it has becn our object to quote 


awife, for this piece of news we were catremely sorry, but theie was no possibility of 
preventing ther designs ‘Lherce were, it this time, 1 number of young ae who hid 
drrven with their rcelitions ont cf the Carnatun, when Hyder infested that country, 
1 he almost overiin, as already stated Some of these poor creatures woe allotted for 
and one morning, we were ordercd to fill into rank and file, when those gnils were 
d one behind ¢ich of us, while we stood giving, wt one another, wondering what they 
about to do At last, the Durga gave the word “ lo the spht about fice,” with the 
on (in the Meorish linguie) of ‘take what ws beine yu’ This, when undeistood, 
did, and some did not but the rcfrartory were scon chhged to comply fhus they 
rer vanity, by makinz our firt interview as ludicrous 1% possible, eich being by this 
supphed with a piece of furniture for which, however viluable in generd, we hid 
r want nor inclination Wicn this ceremony wis completed we wer. ordered bach 
r Square, and on our return with our young black doxies, we had the bazar, cr public 
t to pass, where the crowd was 40 difficult to penetrite 1 to,scparate us = Lhis lad 
mndation for some strious disputes afterwards, miny insisting that the women they 
when they arrived at the square were not the samc they had at first his sccne was 
comsc, for the girls, when we understood them, which wis many months afterwards, 
he same views that we had and were frequently engiged with their tongues on this 
Jong before we could understand the cause of their disputes Our enemies seemed to 
this in a manner that would have donc honor to a British Iheitre Two months 

on, when the priest came to consummit our nuptials and the conclusion of the 
my ws as curious as the beginning Lhe bridt and her consort were led to an 
ice, with flowers round their nechs, and serited, after which, ther thumbs were 
igether, — the priest muttered something which we could not comprehend, and 
rS Married. 
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from those narratives, which are probably the least familiar to 
the majority of our readers, we are not sure that we have 
selected wisely, They are all very much of the same character, 
differing only in accidental circumstances—and all go a long 
way to establish the fact, that there are harder gaolers in Asia 
than the Affghans. 

Working up chronologically to these latter days, we come 
upon the operations of the British in Ceylon, from the chro- 
nicles of which, could we afford space for such ample illustra- 
tion of our subject, we might derive more than one interesting 
narrative of captivity in the East. Reverting to an earlier date, 
there are few prison-historics, better calculated to awaken 
attention and sympathy than that of Mr. Robert Knox, a sea 
captain, who passed many years in captivity among the Singa- 
lese. In more recent days, the captivity of Major Davie stands 
forth as a prominent illustrative example—but we are compelled 
to pass it by unnoticed. 

The painful interest attending the recent captivity of the 
prisoners taken by Mahommed Akbar Khan was so greatly 
enhanced by the distressing considcration, that some of these 
prisoners were English ladics, that our illustrations of the 
present subject will, we fecl assured, be rendered more valu 
able by the introduction of one or two narratives of captivity, 
in which the principal sufferers have belonged to that inter- 
esting class. The first instance of female imprisonment, 
which presents itself to us, is cantained in the history of Mrs. 
Kay, who at the close of the last century, published a series 
of letters from which we made some amusing extracts in the 
earlier numbers of our journals. Mrs. Fay was the wife of 
a barrister, who, on her way out to Calcutta with her husband 
(they, also, attempted the overland route by the Persian Gulf) 
was cast away on the southern coast, and had the ill-fortune 
to fall into the hands of some of Hyder’s creatures. The 
narrative of her sufferings is rather amusing than touching. 
There is nothing in it to raise our opinion of womanly fortitude, 
little to awaken sympathy or admiration. The party of pri- 
soners were, on the whole, a sufficiently contemptible set—the 
lady, at least according to her own account, the best of the 
captive band. We had purposed to have given some extracts 
from these letters; but it is necessary that we should discard 
some of our matcrials, and we have more pleasure in dwelling 
upon the womanly heroism of a Judson, than the bustling, 
fussy impudence of a Fay. 

In May 1824, the British force, under Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell was landed at Rangoon. The effect produccd was similar 
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9 that which might be looked for from the bursting of a bomb 
' the market place, when all the people are intent on traffic 
adisturbed by a thought of war. The invasion, at such a time, 
as wholly unexpected. No preparations had been made for the 
fence of the place, and when the alarm note was first sounded, 
he frighted inhabitants fled hither and thither, in the extremity 
“mortal fear. The Government officers, who had gained 
telligence of the coming danger, as soon as the British force 
tered the Rangoon river, had issued orders for the apprehen- 
an of every zopi-wallahk* in the place; and accordingly the 
‘ssionaries then present, Mcssrs, Hough and Wade, were 
ized and cast into prison, The danger which threatencd 
2m was imminent. Orders had been sent to the gaolers to 
assacre the unhappy captives, so soon as the sound of the first 
ot fired by the British should reach the prison-house, but 
ase men of valour were so unnerved by the noise of the 
‘itish artillery that they shrunk cowering into the corner of 
2 dungeon—unable to perform the duty of the hcadsman. 
re second round shook the walls of the prison, and the gaolers 
d, panic-struck from an abode, which secmed about to fall and 
ish them, After a while the firing ceased and the prisoners 
1s left to themselves, were reckoning on a speedy deliverance, 
en a band of some fifty Burmans rushed into the dungeon, 
agged their victims into the open air, tore off all their clothes 
sh the exception of their trowsers, bound their arms behind 
2m with cords, drawn as tightly as human strength and 
man cruelty could achieve, and “almost literally carried 
m through the strects upon the point of their spears to the 
t of judgment.” There they were made to sit upon their 
2cs, with their bodies bent forward for the convenience of 
executioner, who was ordcred that moment to behead 
m.-” Mr. Hough, understanding the order given, bethought 
isclf, in this crisis, of turning the alarms of the enemy to 
od account ; he petitioned for a respite, and urged that if he 
re permitted to proceed to the British fleet, he would “ exert 
beara to prevent any further firing on the town.” The 
rcession caused some delay. The prisoners were saved. 
‘ing the colloquy that ensucd, the voices of the spcakers 
‘e suddenly drowncd by the roar of the British cannon. 
Court was immediately broken up. The judges fled in 
ay from the judgment seat, and the prisoners ficd, only, 
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A topi-wallah is a hat-wearer—.in eastern eyes, the distinguishing mark of an 
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however, to be re-captured outside the town by the Govern- 
ment people. They were then imprisoned in a “kind of 
vault,” which “afforded only sufficient air for purposes of 
ventilation ;” but on the following morning the cry of the 
“ English are coming” having been raised, the affrighted gaolers 
took to their heels, and the British force soon afterwards 
coming up, the prisoners were rescued, and the irons struck 
from their limbs. 

At this time, two other members of the mission, Dr. Price 
and Mr. Judson, were at Ava. The latter was attended by 
his wife. Their situation was one of imminent peril. It was 
difficult to encourage even a faint hope that they would live 
to be restored to their friends. Humanly speaking, their doom 
was sealed, and it remained only to Jook for a remarkable inter- 
position of Providence in their behalf. The saving hand was 
miraculously extended. For nearly two ycars, the fate of the 
prisoners was enveloped in doubt and uncertainty. It was 
impossible to reflect on the fact of their captivity without the 
most painful emotions. If they lived, they lived but a life 
of suffering; and charity sometimes almost ccased to wish 
that they were any longer in the fiesh. At length, in the 
spring of 1826, intelligence was received in the British camp, 
that the prisoners had survived their captivity, and presently 
they were delivered up into the hands of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. 

Their sufferings had been intense. Of these sufferings, we 
have afforded our readers, ina recent number of this journal, 
some not uninteresting glimpses. But for this, we should have 
been tempted to borrow more largely from Mrs. Judson’s nar- 
rative. <As it is, we must content ourselves with a few touch- 
ing extracts, not, as in the article to which we have referred," 
to illustrate Mrs, Judson’s heroism, but her husband's suffer- 
ings and her own. 

When the news of the arrival of the British fleet before 
Rangoon reached Ava, Dr. Price and Mr. Judson were scized 
and cast into the prison. Writing to the brother of the latter, 
the author of the narrative now before us, says :— 

“On the 8th of June, just as we were preparing for diner, in rushed 
an officer holding a black book, with a dozen Burmans, accompanied by 
one, who, from his spotted face, we knew to be an executioner. and a‘ son 
of the prisoner’ ‘ Where is the teacher?’ was the first enquirv. Mr. 
Judson presented himself. ‘ You are called by the the king.’ saul the officer ; 


a form of specch always used when about to arrest a criminal, ‘The spotted 
man instantly seed Mr. Judson, threw him on the floor, and produced 
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the small cord, the instrument of torture. I caught hold of his arm, ‘stay, 
(said I,) I will give you money’ ‘Take her too,’ said the officer; * she 1s 
also a foreigner.’ Mr Judson, with an imploring look, begged they would 
let me remain till further orders ; the scene now was shocking beyond de- 
scription The whole neighbourhood had collected—the masons at work 
on the brick house threw down their tools, and ran—the little Burman 
children were screaming and crying. The Bengali servants stood in amaze- 
ment at the indignities offered their maste:—and the hardened executioner, 
with a kind of hellish joy, drew tight the cords, bound Mr. Judson fast, 
and dragged him off, I knew not whither. In vain I begged and entreated 
the spotted face to take the silver, and loosen the ropes; but he spurned 
my offeis, and immediately departed. I gave the money, however, to 
Moung Jug to follow after, to make some further attempt to mutigate the 
torture of Mr Judson; but instead of succeeding, when a few rods from 
the house, the unfeeling wietches again threw their prisoner on the ground, 
and drew the cords stull tighter, so as almost to prevent respiration.” 

Of the general character of the captivity which followed, 
Mrs. Judson writes :— 

“During seven months, the continual extortions and oppressions to 
which your brother and the other white prisoners were subject, are indes- 
cribable. Sometimes sums of money were demanded, sometimes picces of 
cloth, and handkerchiefs and at othe: times, an order would be issued, 
that the white foreigners should not spcak to each other, or have any com- 
munication with their friends without. Then again, the servants were for- 
bidden to catry in their food, without an extra fee. Soimetimes, for days 
and days together, I could not go into the prison, till after dark, when I 
had two miles to walk 1n returning to the house. 

Oh dreary prison! at nine o’clock at might, solitary and worn out with 
fatigue and anvety, I threw myself down in that same roching chair, 
which you and Deacon L provided for me in Boston, and endeavoured to 
invent some new scheme for the 1elease of the prisoners. Sometimes, 
for a morning or two, my thought would glince toward America, and my 
beloved friends there—but for nearly a yeir anda hilf, so entirely engross- 
ed was every thought with present scenes and sufferings, that I seldom 
reflected on a single occurrence of my former life, or recollected that I had 
a friend m existence out of Ava,” 

The intercessions of Mrs, Judson, who was not incaicerated 
with her husband, appear to have done much to mitigate his 
sufferings, but having for a while been rendered helpless by 
her own condition—for at this time she gave birth to a daughter 
—her influence declined, and she was soon compelled sorrow- 
fully to write—‘ When Matia was ncarly two months old, 
her father onc morning sent me word that he and all the white 
prisoners were put into the inner prison, in five pair of fetters 
each ; that his little room had been torn down and his mat, 
pillow, &c., had been taken away by the sailors. This was to 
me a dreadful shock.” She exerted herself, but in vain, to 
procure from the Governor some mitigation of this excessive 
punishment ; and soon afterwards she adds :-— 


“The situation of the prisoners was now distressing beyond desciiption. 
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It was at the commencement of the hot season. There were above a 
hundred prisoners shut up in one room, without a breath of air, excepting 
from the cracks in the boards. I sometimes obtained permission to go to 
the door for five minutes when my heart sickened at the wretchedness exhi- 
bited. The white prisoners, from incessant perspiration and loss of appe- 
tte, looked more like the dead than the living. I made daily applications 
to the Governor, offering him money, which he refuscd ; but all that I 
gained, was permission for the foreigners to eat their food outside, and this 
continued but a short time.” 


A little further on she describes the effects of this rigorous 
treatment ; and the succcss of her own unwearying importuni- 
tics :— 

“ After continuing in the inner prison for more than a month, your brother 
was taken with a fever. I felt assured that he would not live long, unless 
removed fiom that noisome place. To effectthis, and in order to be near 
the prison, I removed from our house, and put up a small bambu room 
in the Governon’s enclosure, which was nearly opposite the prison gate. 
Heie I incessantly begged the Governor to give me an order to tike Mr. 
J. out of the laige prison, and place him in a more comfortable situation ; 
and the old man, being worn out with my intreaties, at length gave me an 
order in an official form ; and also gave orders to the head yjailor, to allow 
me to go out all times of thc day, to administer medicines, &c. I now felt 
happy indced.” 


Soon after this, the prisoners were carried off to Oung-pen-la ; 
the manner of their removal is thus described by Mrs Judson, 
who having been summoned to the presence of the Governor, 
was absent at the time, after the account of the transaction sup- 
plied by her husband :— 


** As soon as I had gone out at the call of the Governor, one of the jzlors 
1ushed into Mr. J.’s little room—roughly sewed him by the arm--pulled 
him out--stripped him of all his clothes, excepting shut and pantaloons— 
took his shoes, hat and all his bedding—tore off all his chains—tied a rope 
round his waist, and dragged him to the court house, where the other 
prisoners hid previously been taken, They were then tied two and two, and 
delivered into the hands of the Lamine Hoon, who went on before them on 
horseback, while his slaves diove the prisoners, ene of the slaves holding 
the rope which connected two of them together. It was in Mav, one of the 
hottest months of the year, and eleven o’clockin the day, so that the sun 
was intolerable indecd. 

They had proceeded only half a mile, when vour brother’s feet became 
blistered, and so great was its agony, even at this ealy pertod, that as they 
were crossing the little River, he ardently longed to throw himself into the 
water to be free from musery. But the sin attached to such an act alone 
prevented. They had then eight miles to walk. The sand and gravel were 
like burning coals to the feet of the prisoners, which soon became perfectly 
destitute of skin, and in that wretched state they were goaded on by ther 


unfeeling drivers.” 

Mrs. Judson set out immediately to follow the wretched band 
of captives, and on the following morning was re-united to her 
husband. Their sufferings now were intense. Her husband 
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in a high fever; her child in the small-pox; herself covered 
with pustules. And soon after this, anxiety, fatigue, privation, 
exposure to the climate, and other deteriorating influences 
brought on “one of the diseases of the climate, which is almost 
always fatal to foreigners,” and for some time, this heroic wo- 
man lay at the point of death. The discase, which though not 
named, nor very clearly indicated by Mrs. Judson, appcars to 
have been the same cruel scourge which destroyed Mr, Hall ; 
it yiclded, after some time, to opium; but the poor woman 
was so greatly reduced, that she could scarcely crawl to her 
mat—“so altered, so emaciated,” that her old servant,“ the 
good native cook,” on her reaching Dung-pen-la, “ burst into 
tears at the first sight” of her. Of this man’s goodness Mrs. 
Judson writes earnestly and affectionately ; and we have no 
little pleasure in recommending the annexed paragraphs to the 
attention of those who declare that the natives of India aic 
utterly without gratitude — 

At this period, when I was unable totake care of myself, or look after 
Mr. Judson, we must both have died, had it not been for the faithful and 
affectionate care of our Bengali cook. A common Bengal: cook will do 
nothing but the simple business of cooking but he seemed to forget his 
caste, and almost his own wants, in his efforts to serve us. He would 
provide, cook, and cairy your brother's food, tnd then return and take 
care of me_ I have frequently known him not to taste food till near night 
in consequence of having to go so far for wood and water, and in order to 
have Mr. Judson’s dinner ready at the usual hour, He never complained, 
never asked for his wages, and never fora moment hesitated to go any 
where, to perform any act we required. I take great pleasure in spcaking 
of the faithful conduct of this servant who 1s still with us, and I trust has 
been well rewarded for his services.” 

During this time, be it remembered, Mrs. Judson had a 
young infant, for whom ‘ neither a nurse nor a drop of milk 
could be procured in the village.” And then she adds, in her 
simple, touching style, “ By making presents to the jailors, I 
obtained Icave for Mr. Judson to come out of prison and take 
the little emaciated creature around the village, to beg a little 
nourishment from those mothers who had young children. 
Her cries in the night were heart-rending, when it was impos- 
sible to supply her wants. I now began to think that the very 
afflictions of Job had come upon me.” They had indced ; for 
before she was ncarly recovered from the disease which had 
attacked her at Dung-pen-la and reduced her to a very skeleton, 
she “was seized with the spotted fever with all its attendant 
horrors,” On the very day of her scizure, however, by a mer- 
ciful provision of Providence,a Burmese nurse offered her 
services for the little Maria, The fever raged violently ; and 
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she was again at the very point of death. She was in fact so 
far gone, that the Burmese neighbours who had come in to see 
her expire, said, “ she is dead ; and if the king of angels should 
come in, he could not recover her.” But she was saved; after 
the fever had continued for some seventeen days it began to 
abate; but before she had began to recover her strength, 
she heard a report that Mr. Judson was to be sent back to the 
Dung-pen-la prison, in which she had suffered so much, and these 
melancholy tidings nearly brought on a relapse. She could 
do nothing, but—gray. What could she have done better? 
Her prayers were answered. “ The Governor of the North 
Gate presented a petition to the court of the empire, offered 
himself as Mr. Judson’s security, obtained his release, and took 
him to his house, where he treated him with every possible 
kindness, and to which I (Mrs. Judson) removed as soon as 
returning health would allow.” Their sufferings were now 
nearly at an end. The British troops were marching towards 
the capital ; and the effect of this movement was speedily felt 
throughout the country. The Burmese Government were 
panic-struck ; and the white prisoners were released. Mrs. 
Judson thus describes the events attending her restoration :— 
“ It was ona coo], moonlight evening, in the month of March, that with 
hearts filled with gratitude to God, and overflowing with joy at our prospects, 
we passed down the Iriawaddv surrounded by six or eight golden boats 
accompinied by all we had on earth. The thought that we had still to pass 
the Burmin camp, would sometimes occur to damp our joy, for we feared 
that some obstacle might there arise to retard our progress. Nor were we 
mistaken in our Conjectures, We reached the camp about midnight. where 
we were detained two hours ; the Woongyee, and high officers, insisted that 
we should wait at the camp, while Dr. Price (who did not return to Ava 
with your brother, but remained at the camp) should go on with the money, 
and first ascertain whether peace would be made. The Burmese Govern- 
ment still entertained the idea, that as soon as the English had received the 
money and prisoners, they would continue their march, and yet destroy the 
capital We knew not but that some circumstarice might occur to break off 
the negotiations; Mr. Judson therefore strenuously imsisted that he would 
not remain, but go on immediately. The officers were finally prevailed on 
to consent, hoping much from Mr Judson’s assistance in making peace 
We now, for the first time, for mote than a year and a half felt that we 
were free, and no longer subject tothe oppressive yoke of the Burmese. 
And with what sensation of delight, on the next morning, did I behold the 
masts of the steam boat, the sure presage of being within the bounds of 
civilized life! As soon as our boat reached the shore, Brigadier A. and 
another officer came on board, congratulated us on our arrival, and mvited us 
on board the steam boat where I passed the remainder of the day, while your 
brother went on to meet the general, who, with a detachment of the army, 
had encamped at Yandaboo, a few miles further down the river. Mr. Judson 
returned in the evening, with an invitation from Sir Archibald, to come 
immediately to his quarters, where I was the next morning introduced, and 
received with the greatest kindness by the general, who had a tent pitched 
n 
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for us near his own—took us to his own table, and treated us with the 
kindness of a father, rather than as strangers of another country.” 

Of Mrs. Judson little is known in the noisy world. Few 
comparatively, are acquainted with her name ; few with her 
actions ; but if any woman, since the first arrival of the white 
strangers on the shores of India, has on that great theatre of 
war stretching between the mouth of the Irrawaddy and the 
borders of the Hindu Kush, rightly earned for herself, the 
title of aheroine, Mrs. Judson has, by her doings and suffer- 
ings, fairly carned the distinction—a distinction be it said, 
which her truc woman’s nature would have very little appre- 
ciated. Still it is right that she should be honored by the 
world. Her sufferings were far morc unendurable—her hero- 
ism far more noble—than any which in more recent times have 
been so much pitied and so much applauded; but she was a 
simple missionary’s wife,—an Ameriean by birth; and she 
told her tale with artless modesty, writing only what it became 
her to write—treating only of matters which concern a 
woman. Her captivity, if so it can be called, was voluntarily 
endured. She, of her own free will, shared the sufferings of 
her husband, taking to herself no credit for anything that she 
did; putting her trust in God, and praying to him to strengthen 
her human weakness. She was spared to breathe once again 
the free air of liberty ; but her troubles had done the work of 
death upon her delicate frame, and she was soon translated to 
heaven. She was the real heroine. The annals of captivity 
in the East present us with no parallel. 

And yet we are not unmindful of the doings and sufferings of 
others, who in more recent times have entitled themselves to 
our pity and our admiration. Doubtless, in the person of Mrs. 
Noble—of Lady Sale and her companions in captivity, many 
heroic qualities were developed. Mrs. Noble,—who was taken 
by the Chinese—the vessel, which her husband commanded, 
having gone to pieces on ashoal, inthe Chinaseas, when bound for 
Chusan,—underwent cruel hardships, and was subjected to gross 
insults, all of which she appears to have borne with due Chris- 
tian fortitude’ Her husband and her child perished with the 
vessel which bore them; but she herself contrived to escape, 
with Lieut. Douglas, who shared her captivity. In a narrative, 
which she published in an Anglo-Chinese periodical, she thus 
describes her landing :— 

“We had scarcely ascended the bank, when, on looking hehind, we saw 
a large party of soldiers, a mandarin, and a number of Chinese, pursuing us, 


We saw at once we were betraved, flight was impossible, resistance as vain. 
I was leaning on Lieut. Douglas’s arm ; he stood boldly in my defence, but 
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it was of no use, for they struck me several times. They then put chains 
around our necks, hurrying us aleng a path, not half a yard in breadth, toa 
Jaige city, through every street of which they led us. The people thronged 
by thousands to stare, so that we could scarcely pass. Their savage cries 
were terrific. Fiom this they led us to a temple full of soldiers, and one of 
the wretches stole my wedding 11ng from my finger, the only thing I treasured. 
Alas ! that I was not to keep that one dear pledge of my husband’s affection. 
They then set a table and wrote Chinese, asking whether we understood it. 
Never shall I forget that temple, their fierce grrmaces and savage threats. 
Hitherto Lieut. Douglas had been my only friend, and I think I may say, 
that we have been a mutual comfort to each other throughout our sufferings. 
But we were soon to part; tne soldiers bound Leut. Douglas’s hands be- 
hind him, and tied him to a post, and in this situation I was forced from 
him. We took our atfectionate leave of one another as friends never expect- 
ing to meet again, until we met in heaven. He gave me his black silk 
handkerchief to tic round my waist, which I shall ever treasure as a 1emem- 
brance of that truly sad moment We anticipated instant death in its most 
cruel form, and I think I could say, surely the bitterness of death 1s past.’ 


And here is a graphic account of the progress of the 
prisoners :— 


“ We must have looked wretched in the extreme, our clothes being much 
coveied with dut as well as drenched with rain. My hair hung dishevelied 
round my neck. In this state we must have walked at least twenty m les 
and pxssed through numberless cities, all the inhabitants of which crowded 
around us, and their hooting and savage yeils were frightful We twice 
passed through water nearly up to our waist. After having reached a temnle, 
we were allowed to rest ourselves on some stones. They gave us here some 
prison clothes and food. At night thev laid down some mats and a quilt. on 
either side of a large temple. Mr. Witts and the boy took one side, and at- 
ter a short prayer to my Almightv heavenly father. I lay down but not to 
sleep; the chain round our necks being fastened to the walls. Would } 
could describe to you the scene ;—the temple beautifully hghted up with 
lanterns, our miserable beds, and more miserable selves, all the dark faces of 
the frightful looking Chinese (of whom I think there were eight), the smoke 
from their long pipes; the din of gong and other noises, which they kept 
up all night, were indeed hoirnd. Long, very long did this night appear ” 


Mrs. Noble was not confined in a prison but in a cage. She 
thus describes the manner in which her condition was assimi- 
lated to that of a beast in acagr, Like Mrs. Judson she appears 
to have gone to the only source of consolation :— 


“ We remained here two days and three nights, taunted and derided bv 
all around us. On the morning of Mondty, the 21st, they took the end of 
our chains, and bade us follow them. They put our coats and quilts into 
small cages, just such as we should think a proper place to confine a wild 
beast n ; mine was scarcely a vaid high, a little more than # of a yard long, 
and a little more than half a yard broad. The door opened from the top. Into 
these we were lifted, the chain round our necks being locked to the cover ; 
they put along piece of bambu through the middle, a man took erther end. 
and in this manner, we were jolted from citv to city, to suffer insults from the 
rabble, the cries of whom were awful; but my God had not forsaken me, 
and even then, although a widow and in the hands of such bitter enemes, 
and expecting death at every moment, I could remember with delight, that 
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Christ my Saviour had said, “I am the resurrection and the life, he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead yet shall he live,” and through the 
blessing of the Almighty, I was enabled to sing praises to God aloud. I 
need not tell you, my dear and much loved friend, how much I thought of 
my sweet and once happy home, and my dear fatherless child, and how 
fervently I prayed to that God of mercy and goodness, who had so 
wonderfully upheld me in all my sufferings, to bless her also. 

Death was nothing to me; I longed to be with my Saviour to praise him 
for ever, and to meet again my affectionate husband and sweet child who 
were more than life to me.” 

The prisoners were carried to Ningpo, where they remained 
for some months, suffering great hardships and indignities. 
Mrs. Noble’s chief consolation was a Bible—an “ inestimable 
treasure,” sent to her by a friend. They remained for sume- 
time at Ningpo, when they were removed to Chin-hai, and 
then taken to Chusan and released. We need not pursue the 
narrative ; Mrs. Noble appears to have possessed a considerable 
amount of Christian fortitude, which enabled her to bear up 
against her manifold trials with patience and resignation. She 
has not paraded her sufferings; the record which we have is 
simple and unostentatious ; and we doubt not that the story 
might have been rendered more effective. There appears to 
have been much untold. 

We now turn to the narrative of the Kabul captivity :— 
On the goth of that fatal January, when the knives of the 
Affghans and the terrific cold of the winter-season had done 
their work upon our force, when thousands of the dead and 
dying were stretched in that blood-stained snow; and there 
appeared to be small hope that the survivors would ever reach 
Jellalabad in safety, Akbar Khan came forward with a proposal 
to take the ladies and children under his protection ; suggest- 
ing that the married men should accompany their wives, and 
that a few wounded and sick officers should join the party. 
This was acceded to—other wounded officers were subse- 
quently added to the number, and certain hostages, who were 
given up during the Retreat as a guarantee for the evacuation 
of Jellalabad, were soon joined to the band of captives. 
“Shortly after,” says Lady Sale, “Pottinger, Mackenzie, and 
“ Lawrence, arrived at the Kurd Kabul Fort with the Sirdar ; 
“he turned to Lawrence and said that he had a proposal to 
“ make, but that he did not like todo so lest his motives might 
“be misconstrued; but that as it concerned us more than 
“himself, he would mention it; and that it was that all the 
“married men with their families should come over and put 

“themselves under his protection, he guarantecing them hon- 
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“ ourable treatment and safe escort to Peshawur. He added, 
“that Lawrence must have seen from the events of the day 
“previous—the loss of Capt. Boyd’s and Capt. Anderson’s 
“ children,* &c., that our camp was no place of safety for the 
“ladies and children. Lawrence replied, that he considered the 
“proposition a most admirable one; and, Skinner coming in 
“just then, he repeated what had passed to him, who replied, 
‘this is just what I was thinking of suggesting.’ “On which 
“Lawrence begged he would go off and get the General’s 
“ sanction and bring them all without delay. Major Pottinger 
“concurred entirely in the expediency of this measure.” The 
General acceded to the proposition, and Lady Sale adds. 
“There can be little doubt but that the proposition was 
“acceded to by the General in the two-fold hope of placing 
“the ladies and children beyond the dangers and dreadful pri- 
“vations of the camp; and also of showing the Sirdar that he 
“ was sincere in his wish to negotiate a truce, and thus win from 
“him a similar feeling of confidence.” The captive-band thus 
formed were carried by a circuitous route to Kurd Kabul, 
whither Captain and Mrs. Boyd enjoyed the inexpressible 
happiness of finding that their missing child had been conveyed 
in safety. The accommodation here was scanty, and the food not 
very delicate, “ mutton bones and greasy rice,” but it was the 
best procurable; and on the morrow they were hurried off 
through “dreadful scenes” to the Tezeen fort—‘the road 
covered with awfully mangled bodies all naked—numbers of 
camp-followers still alive, frost-bitten, and starving, some per- 
fectly out of their senscs and idiotic, the smell of the blood 
sickening, and the corpses so thick, it was impossible to look 
from them, as it required care to guide one’s horse so as 
not to tread upon the bodies.” At Tezeen they found 
another British officer, Licut. Melville of the 54th. “He 
“had, in guarding the color of his regiment, received five 
“severe wounds. He had fortunately seven rupces about 
“him; these he gave to an Affghan to take him to the 
“Sirdar (Akbar Khan) who dressed his wounds with his 
“own hands, applying burnt rags: and paid him every atten- 
tion."f At Tezeen they were well treated; and on the 
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* Capt. Anderson's child, which was carned to Kabul, was subsequently restored 
to its parents, She had been most kindly and tenderly treated, and had attached 
herself to her ough Affghan keepers. It is observable that throughout the captivity 
the Affghan Sirdars were all kindness and gentleness to the childien; even Akbar 
Khan was a favorite with these little prisoners, who neither feared nor suspected him. 

tT Lady Sales’s Jounal—page 249. 
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following day they were moved to Abdulah Khan’s fort.* 
Here “ the whole partics were crammed into one room,” and 
“an old woman cooked chupatties for them three for a rupee, 
but finding the demand great; soon raised the price to a rupee 
each”—-an embodiment 2 petto of the spirit of commerce all 
over the world, The next day they were again on the move, 
hurried through rugged defiles, up stony hills, and down pre- 
cipitate descents,—everywhere meeting sad memorials of the 
frightful carnage attending the retreat On the night of the 
14th, they bivouacked ¢/ fresco, the inhabitants of the fort which 
they had reached, having refused to take them in, because they 
were Kaffirs, “We therefore,” says Lady Sale, “ rolled our- 
selves up as warm as we could, and with our saddles for 
pillows braved the clements.” The journal-writer adds .— 

“ Gen. Elphinstone, Brig. Shelton, and Johnson considered themselves 
happy when one of the Affghans told them to accompany him into a wretched 
oow-shed, which was filled with dense smoke fiom a blazing fire in the centre 
of the hut. These officers and Mr Melville were shortly after invited by 
Mahommed Akbar Khan to dine with him and his partv in the fort The 
reception room was not much better than that they had left thev had, how- 
ever, a capital dinner, some cups of tea, and luxurious rest at night ; the 
room having been well heated by a blazing fire with plenty of smoke, with 
no outlet for either heat or smoke, except through the door and a small cir- 
cular hole in the roof”"—(Page 282 ) 


The entry of the following day contains these passages :— 


“357% January —The chiefs gave us every assistance Mahommed Akba 
Khan carried Mrs Waller over behind him on his own horse One rode bv 
me to keep my horse’s head well up the stream, The Affzhans made gieat 
exertions to save both men and animals struggling in the water , but in spite 
of all their endeavours five unfortunates lost their lives 

# * # 

A great number of Hindu bunneahs reside at Trghi: We went to the 
fort of Golab Moymitdfn, who took Mrs Sturt and myself to the apaitr 
ments of his mothe: and wife Of course we could not understand much 
that they said; but they evidently made much of us, pitied out conditioh, 
told us to ask them for any thing we required, and before pirting they gave 
us a lump of goor filled with pistaches, a sweetmeat they are themscives 
fond of.”— (Page 282 283 ) 


On the 17th they reached the fort at Buddfabad, which 
was destined for their prison-house. It was the most exten- 
sive fortress in the valley, in a good state of repair; and the 
best accommodation it presented was given up for the reception 
of the English prisoners. Lady Sale thus bricfly describes it :— 


* Six rooms, forming the two sides of an inner square or citadel, are appro. 
priated to us; and a tykhana to the soldiers This fort 1s the largest in the 


* During the march they were joined by Dr MacGrath, who ‘* owed his Iife in a 
measure to an Affghan horseman who rec >gmsed him as having shown some little 
kindness to some of his sick friends at Kabul.”—Zady Sade, 
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valley, and is quite new ; it belongs to Mahommed Shah Khan: it has a 
deep ditch and a faussebraye all round. The walls of mud are not very 
thick, and are built up with blanks in tiers on the inside. The buildings we 
occupy are those intended for the chief and his favorite wife ; those for three 
other wives are in the outer court, and have not yet been roofed in. We 
number nine ladies, twenty gentlemen and fourteen children, In the tykhana 
are seventeen European soldiers, two European women and one child, Mrs. 
Barnes, Mrs. Wade, and hitle Stoker."—(Pages 284-285.) 

Here then the captivity commenced. The journey to Bud- 
diabad has been attended with none but unavoidable suffer- 
ings. The prisoners appear to have ridden throughout the 
journey, and if the roads were none of the best, they were good 
enough for the Affghans, whose country could not boast of bet- 
ter. They had not like Hyder’s prisoners been driven along like 
herds of oxen to the slaughter, nor insulted and buffeted and 
spat upon on their way to the place of captivity, like the 
unhappy men who were massacred by the Chinese authorities 
on the island of Formosa. These wretched prisoners—the 
unfortunate crews of the Neréudda and the Aune, which were 
wrecked upon that “ beautiful” island in 1842—underwent their 
captivity contemporancously with the Kabul prisoners, and were 
murdered very shortly after the latter were restored to their 
friends. Though the sufferings of these men were far more 
sivere than those endured by the prisoners in Affghanistan, 
and consummated by the cold-blooded massacre of nearly two 
hundred human creatures, their fate excited comparatively 
but small interest either in India or England; and it may be 
questioned whether, while Mr. Murray was selling his ¢housands 
of the Journals of Lieutenant Eyre and Lady Sale, Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall found it quite as easy to dispose of 
hundreds of copics of the “Journals kept by Mr. Gully and 
Capt Denham.” The causes of this striking disproportion lie 
on the surface, and we need not pause to explain anything which 
must be so manifest to the understanding of our readers. But, 
as the Journals of the Chinese prisoners are now before us, 
by the side of the better known volumes of the Cabul captives, 
it may not be unintéresting whilst noticing the latter to make, 
ever and anon, some incidental references to the former, and 
leave the reader to draw the parallel. When Mr. Gully 
and his companions were first seized, they were stripped of all 
their clothes, though the weather was bitterly cold; and the 
indignitics heaped upon them by their captors were most distress- 
ing. “We were stripped,” says Mr. G., “of nearly every 
rag, some of us to the skin. They left me nothing but two 
pairs of old drawers. I never felt the cold so severe in my 
life.” They were then carried off to the shore, and commenced 
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their painful march “ with no covering and a piercing northerly 
wind, with rain and sleet, no shoes, and most of the way over 
the beach composed entirely of shingle, covered with old 
cockle and mussel shells, which cut the feet at every step, and 
often I was compelled to go upon my hands and knees to ease 
the pain of my fect.” Some of the party “perished on the 
road from cold and fatigue.” At night they were lodged 
in granaries, or joss houses—always in wretchedly small apart- 
ments; and everywhere they were told in the villages, that 
they would assuredly be beheaded. In passing through the 
towns they “ suffered all sorts of abuse and indignities.” They 
were treated like common felons, fettered with hand-cuffs and 
leg irons which cut painfully into the flesh. Captain Denham 
says,“in passing through these places we were abused and 
called all manner of names ; our hair occasionally pulled by way 
of amusement; they also threw all sorts of filth at us, and the 
children and often full-grown men spat at us as we were carried 
along.” Again, “During these days we were crowded with visit- 
ors of all sorts and at all hours, many of whom spat at us through 
the bars of our place of confinement.” And again,“ It was not 
at allan uncommon thing for them to pr2tend to give us cash, 
and when our hands were out between the bars, to have some 
filth put in them or else to have them spit in.” “On entering 
the town we were surrounded by the natives, who crowded 
round us in hundreds, spitting at us, and behaving in a most 
brutal way.” Thus different, indeed, was the treatment expe- 
rienced at the hands of the populace, by the Chinese prisoners, 
from that endured by the captives in Affghanistan. To this 
cruel treatment, however, we find but too many parallels. 
Mr. Judson’s sufferings, in the Burmese country, we have 
already described. Before betaking ourselves to civilized coun- 
tries for further illustrations, we may present our readers with 
the following account, taken from the narrative of a French 
prisoner at Algeria, of the manner in which African captives 
are sometimes, carricd off to the place of imprisonment. A 
mounted Arab tied a rope round the prisoncr’s neck, and 
fastened it to his saddle-bow :~ 

‘“< It was in vain to cry and beg for mercy ; the Arab continued his rapid 
pace, dragged me, half strangled, over the rocks and brambles. This hor- 
rible punishment lasted for some minutes. At last the horse, compelled to 
mount a steep hillock, slackened his pace, and I succeeded, not without 
difficulty, in raising myself. Then, stunned by the rude shock, my hands 
and face bruised and bloody, my legs torn, I know not how J retained suf- 
ficient strength to seize the cord and to keep it up, so that it should not bear 
entirely on my neck, to run to catch the horse, and hang on its tail. But as 
soon as the other Arabs, put to flight by the sailors who had hurried 
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to our assistance, had rejoined us they began to overwhelm me with insults, 
and tore my dress to rags. A single instant sufficed to strip me almost 
entirely. They only left me a bad pair of summer trowsers and boots, 
which the flints and brambles over which I had been just dragged, had 
worn into holes They had perceived our misfortune on board the brig, and 
commenced firing at the Arabs, but each shot cost me numberless blows ; 
and the horse to which I was attached. alarmed at the noise of the cannon, 
suddenly darting forwards impetuously, I fell to the ground. The Arabs 
hutried after. striking me; and 1f, after great difficulty, I had succeeded in 
raising myself, my merciless executioner, who soon perceived it, recom- 
menced galloping furiously, casting at me, at the same time, a look of 
contempt.” 


The following is from the narrative of another prisoner in 
the same country :— 


“ I was destined to be sold to Abd-el-Kader, and we set off for the camp 
of the Sultan. During the journey, there 1s no description of ill-treatment 
which I did not endure. Menaces of death, insults, blows with the sticks 
and stocks of their guns. I endured all these tortures. I will give you 
an idea of them. In a tribe on the plain, the Arabs bound me to a tree, 
quire naked, my hands tied behind my back, and there, during twenty-four 
hours, the women and children, after having daubed my face with filth, 
amused themselves with throwing flints at me. 

Since then, the blows and the insults never ceased ; but I never experi- 
enced so hortible a pumshment. The horrid smell of the filth ; the fiints 
that every moment struck my head, my body, my legs ; the children, who 
bit and pinched my thighs—I think 1t 1s impossible to suffer more.” 


We fear that some European countries are not much in advance 
of their Asiatic and African neighbours. Neither French nor 
Russian soldiers are wont to spare the feelings, or the persons of 
their prisoners, when carrying them off from the field of battle. 
The sufferings endured by the French prisoners, who fell into 
the hands of the enemy during the retreat from Moscow, far 
exceed in terrible severity those to which the British captives 
in Affghanistan were subjected. The Marquis de Custine, in 
his work on Russia, guarantees the fidelity of a narrative, which 
he received from M. Girard, who fell into the hands of the 
Russians. The Marquis says :— 

““He was made prisoner during the retreat, and immediately sent with 
3,000 other Frenchmen, under charge of a body of Cossacks, into the 


interio. of the empire, where the prisoners were dispersed among the 
different Governments. 

The cold became daily more intense. Dying of hunger and fatigue, the 
unfortunate men were often obliged to stop on the road, until numerous 
and violent blows had done the office of food for them, and inspired them 
with strength to march on until they fell dead. At every stoppage, some of 
these scarcely clad and famished beings were left upon the snow. When 
they once fell, the frost glued them to the earth, and they never rose again. 
Even their ferocious guards were horrified at their excess of suffering. De- 
voured by vermin, consumed by fever and want, carrying everywhere with 
them contagion, they became objects of terror to the villagers, among whose 
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abodes they were made to stop. They advanced, by dint of blows, towards 
the places destined for their taking rest ; and it was still with blows that they 
were received there, without being suffered to approach persons, or even to 
enter houses. Some were seen reduced to such a state, that, in their 
furious despair, they fell upon each other with stones, logs of wood and 
their own hands ; and those who came alive out of the conflict devoured 
the limbs of the dead !! {.... To these horrible excesses did the inhumanity 
ofthe Russians drive our countrymen. At night, in the bivouacs, the men 
who felt themselves about to die rose in terror to struggle, standing, against 
the death agony ; surprised whilst in its contortions by the frost, they 
remained supported against the walls, stiff and frozen. The last sweat 
turned to ice over their emaciated limbs ; and they were found in the morn- 
ing, their eyes open, and their bodies fixed and congealed in convulsive 
attitudes, from which they were snatched only to be burnt. The foot then 
came away from the ancle, more easily than it is, when living lifted from the 
soil. When daylight appeared, their comrades, on raising their heads, 
beheld themselves under the guard of a circle of yet scarcely lifeless statues, 
who appeared posted round the camp like sentinels of another world. The 
horror of these awakings cannot be described. 

Every morning before the departure of the column, the Russians burnt 
the dead ; and—shall I say it— they sometimes burnt the dying !” 

From another party—M. Grassini, an Italian—the same 
authority has derived a striking confirmation of the truth con- 
tained in the above passage. In the following the “quondam 
captive” gives his own account of the barbarity with which the 
Russian soldiers treated their prisoners on the way to the place 
of confinement :— 

“‘ They obliged us to travel in companies. We slept near the villages, the 
entrance of which was refused us on account of the hospital fever that fol- 
lowed us. In the evening, we stretched ourselves on the ground, wrapped 
in our cloaks, between two large fires Inthe morning before recommenc- 
ing our march, our guard counted the dead, and, instead of burying them, 
which would have lost too much time and trouble, on account of the hard- 
ness and depth of the ice and snow, they burnt them, thinking thus to stop 
the contagion; body and clothes were burnt together: but, will you 
believe it; more than once, men still alive were thrown into the flames ! 
Reanimated by pain, these wretched creatures concluded their lives with the 
screams and agonies of the stake ! 

Many other atrocities were committed. Every night the rigour of the 
frost decimated our companies. Whenever any deserted dwelling could be 
found near the entrance of the towns, they obliged us to lodge there; but 
not being able to make fires except in certain parts of these buildings, the 
nights we passed there were no better than those passed in the open air with 
fires all around us. Many of our people consequently died in the rooms 
for want ef means to warm themselves. 

I have often seen the Russian soldiers dragging the dead, by cords fas- 
tened round their ancles, down. from the second story of the edifices in 
which we were herded. Their heads followed, striking and resounding 
against every step, from the top of the house to the bottom. ‘It is of no 

consequence,’ they said, ‘ they are dead.’ 

Sometimes even worse things happened, for I have seen an end made of 
the living by this treatment ; the blood of their wounded heads, left upon 
the stairs, has furnished hideous proofs of the ferocity of the Russian 
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soldiers; I ought to observe also, that sometimes an officer was present at 
these brutal executions. Such things I and my companions saw daily without 
making any protest ; so greatly does misery brutalise men! It will be my 
fate to-morrow, I thought, and this community of danger put my con- 
science at rest, and favoured my inertia.” 

We are afraid that the treatment received at the hands of 
the French, by the Spanish prisoners in the Peninsula, was 
not much more considerate than that which they in turn 
received from the Russians. Describing a march from Belem to 
Madrid, made by a party of English and Spanish prisoners, 
Captain Hamilton says :— 

“‘ Nothing more disagreeable than this march can well be conceived. We 
were about thirty in all, of whom my countrymen formed about a third. 
The party was under the command of a French Sergeant, who delighted in 
the exercise of his authority, and showed no inclination to contribute in any 
way to our comfoit. There was a striking difference, however, in his treat- 
ment of the Spanish and English prisoners committed to his charge ‘The 
former were bound together without distinction of rank, and were treated 
with a degree of brutality most painful to witness. Our marches were long 
and oppressive, and when any of the poor creatures were unable to proceed 
either from fatigue or want of necessary refreshment, they were shot sur de 
champ, without the smallest compunction. There was certainly more cere- 
mony used in the treatment of the English ; and in cases of any of them 
betraying too strong an inclination to fall into the rear, no more energetic 
measures of propulsion were restored to than an occasional prick of the 
bayonet or blow from the butt-end of a musket. Our rations during the 
march, which lasted for ten days, were scanty and very irregularly issued, 
and most happy were we when the rising towers of Madrid intimated that 
one portion of our sufferings were about to terminate.” * 

There isnothing extraordinary in this. War brutalises the 
minds of men, and to expect those, who have never been 
endowed with much delicacy of sentiment, to exhibit an extra- 
ordinary amount of it, in the midst of indurating scenes of 
savage excitement, were clearly something most unreasonable. 
When men have been employed for some time in cutting each 
other’s throats with sabres, or riddling each others bodies with 
grape and canister, they are not ina very fit frame of mind to 
respect the feelings of their enemies. That atrocities of the 
worst description were committed, throughout the wars in 
Russia and the Peninsula, is as true, as that General Elphin- 
stone’s army was massacred in the Kabul passes; and if we 
would seek for instances in the present century, of inhumanity 
to prisoners, we need not travel out of Europe to find many of 
the deepest dye. 


* Cyril Thornton. —Though this book is ostensibly a work of fiction, a consider- 
able portion is occupied with details of actual occurrences. We quote the work, 
because it happens to be immediately within our reach ; but we mght find similar 
passages in every authentic memoir of the events of the Peninsula: War. 
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Of the prison-house at Buddfabad we have given a brief 
description from Lady Sale’s Journal. That a fortress in 
Affghanistan is not quite so commodious a residence as a mansion 
in Chowringhec, we may without crossing the Indus, venture 
with all confidence to pronounce. But we have no doubt that 
the Affghans themselves look upon their forts with as much 
complacency as we look upon our palaces; and that Akbar 
Khan, in assigning to his captives the newly erected fort— 
“the largest in the valley”—was at least as firmly impressed 
with the conviction that he was treating them, honorably and 
hospitably, as our Government when it took for Dost Mahommed 
a house at Alipore, or consigned the Amirs of Sindh to the 
pleasant seclusion of Fairy Hall at Dum-Dum. We must not, 
in such cases as these consider, whether the accommodation 
would have been good accommodation in our country, but 
whether it was good in theirs—whether with reference to the 
manners and customs—the way of life and the tone of thinking 
of the Affghans, they treated their prisoners with severity or 
with mildness. We have sccn that neither in India nor in the 
Burmese country have the British prisoners been as well housed 
as those in Affghanistan. In China, they were often pent up 
in narrow places, scarcely allowing them to move their limbs. 
Mr. Gully, speaking of one of his prisons, says “ We were then 
taken into the Mandarin’s premises and divided into two parties, 
the soldiers having previously told us we were going to be 
beheaded, which I should have believed, if they had not overdone 
the thing by beginning to sharpen their swords on the stones. 
We were put into two cells about cight feet by seven each, in 
each of which were stowed twenty-five of us, and three jailers 
of guards.” And again speaking of another prison, “ We were in 
a den so small that not one of us could stretch our legs at night, 
being coiled up like dogs......Ten of us, viz., the five seacunnies, 
two Manilla men, the gunner, Mr. Partridge and myself, with 
a bucket, in a wretched hovel only eleven fect six inches by 
seven feet six, and for two months and more we were confined 
in it and never allowed but once a day to wash, and at first 
this was not allowed.” And elsewhere Mr. Gully presents us 
with the following interior, painted with a Dutch minuteness 


of detail :-— 

“IT have just thought, that in case this should survive us it may be 
interesting to know the furniture of our abode. The cell is ail but as large 
as the opposite one from which we were removed, but we have three advan- 
tages over our opposite neighbours, viz., Ist. There are only three of us. 
andly. The window has only single bars. 3rdly We have air-holes in the 
roof, To sleep on we have five hard-wood planks about eight feet long by 
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fourteen inches wide and two thick, the floor 1s of broken bricks. A bambu 
is slung nearly the length of the place, on which in the day time we hang 
our mats, two in number, for sleeping on. Besides these I now see two 
towels hanging from it, one made from part of an old plair of cotton diawers, 
and the other of grass cloth given me by Zen Quang Lin, ditto belonging 
to Mr. Partridge, and a bundle of papers, sketches, &c tied up by a string. 
On the east wall are the remains of a picture of Chin Hae damaged by the 
rain. The window faces the west. On one side of it 1s hanging my pipe, 
given me by the Captain’s party. On the other 1s a small looking glass 
given me by one of the jailers, a number of pencils and four monghoms. 
Our pillows of pieces of bambu, with a gunny-mat for keeping the after- 
noon’s sun out of the place, and a checquer-board are on the planks. On 
the noith wall are hanging our washing-tub, which cost us 50 cash, a 
broom for sweeping the planks, a basket containing some books, &c, 
belonging to the former occupants ; a basket containing our chop-sticks and 
spoons of bambu, the gunner's towel and a stick for carrying a lantern. 
In this wall 1s a small recess containing a clay lamp and stand, a few bam- 
bu sticks, and two iron wires for cleaning pipes, three papers of tobacco, 
and some waste-paper. In the corner two sticks have been driven into the 
wall, on whicn rest the log-books and some papers Below that is a small 
shelf, on which are placed several cups, and broken saucers and paints, 
two chow-chow cups (1 broke the third a week ago), given us by Jack,a 
small earthen-ware kettle for boiling tea water and brewing samshu when 
we can get it. given us by Aticoa, Below the shelf is suspended a 
hollow piece of bambu holding ou: firepan, and below that a small fire- 
place, likewise a present from Aticoa, a cooking pot bought by ourselves, 
another containing charcoil (the pot given by Jack,) several old straw shoes 
and pieces of bambu for smoking out the mosquitoes On the south side 
are pendent, 1st the bank, a string of cash about 80 or go, a fan, a 
small basket containing a few opium pills and our stock of tea, my hit which 
cost 30 cash; J have covered it with oiled paper, I am sitting on a bambu 
stool which belongs to the former occupiers of the place, my foot resting 
on another given by Mr. Partiidge by the towka (1 suppose the head jailer). 
Opposite 1s the door, behind 1t the bucket ; on my left 1s the window, on the 
side of which are two combs, one of which I bought for thirteen cash, a 
few days after my airival at this town, being money I had saved from the 
mess per day allowed us during the journey. My fan is sticking inthe 
window, and I am writing with this book, resting on a board painted red 
with black characters on it, and two green eyes above looking at them. I 
think this 1s all. No, I have forgotten to mention that on the south wall 
hang my long ell trousers given me by Kitchil, lascar, my grass cloth ones, 
given me by the lotier, and a pair of woollen socks given me by Francis ; 
and from the same string hangs Mr. Roope’s log If you can cail any 
thing in this a luxury, you must recollect that we have only had it lately ; 
for two months we had nothing, aud were annoyed by myriads of fleas, bugs, 
lice, ants, mosquitoes, and centepedes, without a possibility of getting nd of 
them, except by death or a miracle. JI have on my back now the only shirt 
(and a woollen one two) I have had for nearly five months, and half a paar 
of cotton drawers aie on my legs. I omitted to mention, that on the north 
wall is iny calendar, Every morning I scratch with the head of a rusty 
nail, the day of the month; we have also a third wooden stool lent 
tous by Aticoa. Employed we are, but the days are awfully tedious, 
and I am sadly at a loss for something to pass away the time, and feel 
the want of books,” 
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And next it may be asked, how were the English prisoners 
in Affghanistan fed. Hear Lady Sale :— 

“« Two sheep (alias lamb-) are killed daily ; and a regular portion of rice 
and ottah given for all. The Affghans cook, and well may we exclaim with 
Goldsinith, ‘God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks.’ for we only get 
some greasy skin and bones served out as they are cooked, boiled in the 
same pot with the rice, all inalump. Captain Lawrence divides it and 
portions out our food, as justly as he can. The Chupatty is at once the 
plate and bread ; few possess other dinner table implements than their 
fingers. The rice even is rendered nauseous by having a quantity of rancid 
ghee poured over it, such as in India we should have disdained to use for 
our lamps.”—{ Journal, page 287.) 

Every nation has its own ideas of good cookery. The 
Affghans, in all probability, esteemed the dish, here not very 
temptingly described, as a most recondite and savory fellau. 
There is no saying that a party of Russian prisoners might 
not have relished it as an exquisite delicacy—a triumph of 
culinary art. For our own parts, we have no doubt that the 
dish was abominable, but not worse than the abominations in 
which a French restaurateur prides himself, or a German cook 
serves up to the congeries of all nations to be found at the 
Brunnens and the Spas. Lord Blayney complained most pitc- 
ously of the viands which were served up to him during 
his captivity in France, because they did not happen to be 
preciscly what he had been wont to enjoy in his days of frec- 
dom at his Club. The Affghan dishes, it would appear, like 
those of the Germans, are either sour or greasy. Sir Francis 
Head tells us, that at the Brunnens “ the simple rule is this ; 
let him taste the dish, and if it be not sour, he may be quite 
certain that it is greasy ; again if it be not, Ict him not eat 
thereof, for then it is sure to be sour.” The delicacies of the 
Affghans, we suspect, may be judged by a similar standard ; 
and it were hard to say whether the fault be not ours rather 
than the cook’s, when we exhibit our inability to appreciate 
either the acidities or rancidities set before us. 

There is something classical in Lady Sale’s account of the 
chupatties, “ which served at once for plate and bread,” remind- 
ing us of the time when /Encas and his companions, feasting 
on the shores of the Strophades, were compelled to suffer 
the Harpics “ambesas consumere mensas.” The Affghans 
have obviously not yet attained to any great refinement in the 
European art of dining. Their table equipages are not of the 
most elegant fashion, and their entremets not precisely such as 
are calculated to awaken enthusiasm at the Mansion House. 
In the course of her captivity Lady Sale “ kept the anniversary 
of her marriage,” by dining with the ladics of Mahommed Shah 
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Khan’s family; and we are told that at this entertainment, 
“after a time” (oh! that sad time before dinner,) “an extremely 
dirty cloth was spread over the numdas in front of us, and 
dishes of pillau, dhye or sour curd, and férnéz or sweet curd 
were placed before us. Those who had not taken a spoon 
with them, ate with their fingers, Affghan fashion ;—an accom- 
plishment, in which I am by no means au fait. We drank 
water out of a tea-pot.” This cating with one’s fingers 
is a sad thing; and yet when Mr. Vigne was asked by 
Dost Mahommed why Englishmen do not eat with their 
fingers, he was puzzled to give any better answer than that the 
ladies would not like them to do so. 

The Chinese prisoners complained bitterly of the provender 
which was served out to them. “Our food,” says Mr. Gully, 
“consisted of salt-fish, greens, and rice; three things, which if 
I could get dry bread and water, I never would touch.” And 
again, “when dinner was brought to us to-day, there was an 
unusually small quantity of pork, half-boiled cabbage and 
cheese made from beans. I was awfully hungry, but none of 
this could I touch, so I kicked up a row aud hove it into the 
yard.” Again, “ when breakfast came, there was so little fish 
that we all refused to eat any, except the gunner, who eat his 
rice and Tow Chin. The fat jailer came after a long time and 
gave us some sweet potatoes and promised to speak to the Man- 
darin and ask for more. This seems to be the mangoe season 
at this island.” So it was, as Mr. Gully soon found to his cost, 
for he ate so many that he gave himself a dysentery, which he 
found very dfficult to shake off. “Flush of cash,” he says in 
one place, “ consequently the mangoes, which are superb, suf- 
fer. They certainly assist in passing away the time.” Poor 
man! he suffered more than the mangoes. Mr. Gully, it would 
seem, whenever his food was bad or insufficient, revenged him- 
self upon his gaolers by breaking the dish in which it was 
served. “No better, or more food,” he writes, “ so in the 
morning I commenced operations by heaving my basin and 
hash into the yard, and then smashing my bucket and 
sending it to look after the basin... ..In the evening food 
the same; eat it and asked for more, but was refused, so smash- 
ed the dish.” Captain Denham acted in a similar manner— 
“very little for dinner. On sending for more, it was refused, 
in return for which I broke all the basins and plates and smash- 
ed the rice kid.”—-We cannot be very much surprised, after such 
a as these, to learn that the Captain was severely basti- 
nagoed. 


The Chinese prisoners appear to have suffered greatly from 
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the cupidity of their immediate gaolers, who defrauded them of 
a large portion of what the superior officers allowed. Thisis a 
very common trick. The Affghan prisoners were sometimes 
dealt with after a similar fashion. Lieutenant Eyre, speaking 
of the prisoners left at Buddiabad says, “Mahommed Akbar’s 
order arriving for their removal to Kabul rescued them from 
the hands of the brutal nazir, who, it was now discovered, had 
been defrauding the prisoners of the greater part of the provi- 
sions for which he had all the time been charging exorbitantly 
on their account.” And again, under date August 11, “We 
were thrown into no slight dismay this morning by the sudden 
stoppage of our supplies. No time was lost in sending informa- 
tion to Akbar, when it was discovered that the nazir, or stew- 
ard, employed to supply us, being desirous to obtain payment 
for past expenses, had adopted this method of reminding Akbar 
of his claims. The matter was soon settled, and our minds, as 
well as bodies, relieved.” Other passages of a similar tendency 
might be quoted from the different published narratives of the 
Kabul captivity, as well as from almost every Oricntal prison 
history that has been given to the world. But this sort of 
frauduleut barbarity is, by no means, peculiar to the East, 
European gaolers arc not much better than their Asiatic 
brethren. They also know how to cheat. Meincewicz tells us, 
speaking of his Russian captors, that “The Empress, who was 
liberal even in her cruelties, had said that as our expenses were 
defrayed by her, she wished that we should be provided for 
sumptuously. This was an excellent opportunity for the offi- 
cers, who were concerned, to defraud the treasury in a most 
scandalous manner ; every month the bills they made up amount- 
ed to I know not how many thousand roubles. We should have 
lived like princes; we did zot, however; but I must confess 
that we fared as gentlemen who were very well off.” A much 
worse story than this is told, if we mistake not, of a Russian 
gaoler in that delightful volume, Letters from the Baltic. 

During the residence of the prisoners at Buddiabad, not only 
were no efforts taken to prevent them communicating with 
their friends and receiving in return Ictters and parcels, but the 
Sirdar himself did his best to supply the wants of the captives, 
On the 24th of January, Lady Sale records in her Journal—“ A 
day or two ago the Sirdar sent some chintz to be divided amongst 
us, A second quantity was today given out; and we are 
working hard that we may enjoy the luxury of getting on a 
clean suit of clothes. There are very few of us that are not 
covered with crawlers, and although my daughter and I have as 
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yet escaped, we are in fear and trembling.”* And again, on the 
2sth—“ The Sirdar sent eight pieces of long cloth to be 
divided amongst us!” To this the journalist somewhat ungraci- 
ously adds, “I fancy he is generous at little cost; and that it 
is all a part of the plunder of our camp.” Two days later, 
however, we find this entry—‘I heard from him (Sale) 
to-day ; he has sent me my chest of drawers, with clothes, &c. 
they were all pernutted to come to meunexanuned.” Onthe 5th 
of the following month she writes again, “ My note to Sale was 
sent today. I got another from him datcd the 29th, and 
replied to it ;’ and again on the 1cth, “I received boxes from 
Sale with many uscful things, and also books which are a great 
treat to us.” And on the 14th, “ The 13th sent a quantity of 
clothes for distribution amongst the gentlemen. I received a 
large packet of letters, both from my family in the provinces, 
and also from England ; but no note from Sale ; so the Sirdar 
is still angry about the private correspondence.”+ Other entries 
of a similar character might be quoted. It was surely a great 
thing that the prisoners were permitted to hear from their 
friends and to reccive supplics from them. Think what in 
comparison with their condition, is the lot of the solitary 
prisoner, cut off from all communication with the outer world. 
Captivity when shared loses half its terrors. A band of 
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* The plague of hice was the greatest evil to which the prisoners were exposed, 
This, however, 1s very lightly regarded in Affghanistan In Central Asia crawlers 
are almost as abundant as in contmental Lwope. In China they swarm most over- 
poweringly, and the Biitish prisoners at Formosa were dreadfully afflicted by them. 
Mr. Gully says—‘‘On our fitst anival we found we were all more or less infested 
with vermir —for two months we were annoyed by mvniads of fleas, bugs, lice, 
ants, musquitoes and centipedes, without a possibuaty of getting 1d of them eacept 
by death ora miracle. And Captain, Deuham enters in his journal, I may here 
State, that the old trowsers I had, had become lke all the rest so covered with 
vermin, that I was glad to take them off and wear the bag around my middle. The 
prison was full of lice, fleas, | ugs, rats, cockroaches, and centipedes, our situation 
was most wretched ; the natives think nothing of vermin I don’t think there 1s 
a native on the island, who 1s not covered with them, men, women and children” . .. 
At Bokhara, the most miserable of all captives—Col Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
—were almost literally eaten up by vermin, The French prisoners nm Algeria were 
in the same cond tion One of them died, and his dress, a single scanty garment 
descended as a legacy to one of the survivors, ‘* The vermin which were attached 
to it,” says the narrator. ‘* were so numerous and so thich, that when placed against 
the wall, 1t stood upright hke a board. However, misery and suffering had destroyed 
by degrees all sensibility, both moral and physical, I took the clothing and wrapped 
myself in it and became much waimer Some of Abd-el-Kader’s prisoners were 
women. We are told in one place, * on their arrival at Mescara these prisoners 
were in a state of filth and misery impossible to desctibe, Madame Lauient’s hair 
was very long and covered with vermin. Fleury cut 1t close; and with the money, 
the Sultan had gwen her, she bought a comb.” 

+ Akbar Khan had discovered that Major Pottinger and Capt. Macgregor, the 
Political Agent at Jullalabad, were carrying on a clandestine correspondence—“a 
very foolish attempt,” as Lady Sale declares it to have been. 
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prisoners are indeed a merry crew compared with the single 
captives, beyond the reach of all humanity save the specimen 
presented in the persons of their gaolers, sinking under the 
weight of solitude and silence, and the eternal sameness of their 
bare prison walls. This is it, indeed, to suffer. Ina crowd we 
can bear much ; we can console each other ; the “ sweet music 
of speech” is not denied to us; we can Jook upon familiar 
faces; exchange our free thoughts and take sweet counsel toge- 
ther—but in solitude, what can the mind do, but prey, for 
want of other ailment, on itself? The solitary captive is 
indeed a captive. ‘“ He never hears of wife or children ; house 
or friends ; the life or death of any single creature. He sces 
the prison officers, but with that exception he never looks 
upon a human countenance or hears a human voice. He is a 
man buried alive; to be dug out in the slow round of ycars, 
and in the mean time dead to everything but torturing anxiety 
and horrible despair.” ‘“ The weary days pass on with solemn 
pace like mourners at a funeral; and slowly he begins to feel 
that the whitc walls of the cell have something dreadful in 
them: that their color is horrible; that their smooth surface 
chills his blood; that there is one hateful corner which 
torments him, Every morning, when he wakes he hides his 
head beneath the coverlet, and shudders to see the ghastly 
ceiling looking down upon him. The blessed light of day 
itself peeps in, an ugly phantom face, through the unchangeable 
crevice, which is his prison window. By slow but sure degrecs, 
the terrors of that hateful corner swell until they beset him at 
all times ; invade his rest, make his dreams hideous and his 
nights dreadful."* And yet even in that dreadful corner 
there is a soothing influence. We have rcad of a barbarian, 
who having discovered that his unhappy prisoner found em- 
ployment for his mind in contemplating the angles of his 
prison walls, and the damp stains on their surface, confined him 
in a small circular dungeon, newly painted, on which the eye 
found nothing to rest. The wretched captive went mad. 
Imagination may draw frightful pictures of the terrors of 
solitary confinement, They cannot exceed that reality. The 
mind must stagger under the oppressive load of solitude which 
burthens it, The narrative of Silvio Pellico, the Italian poet, 
who was imprisoned bencath the “leads” of Venice and in the 
dungeons of Speilberg, because the Austrian Government sus- 
peeted him of being an honest man, may be familiar to most of our 


* Dicken’s American Votes—a book which has not been suffered to take ils proper 
place among the works of that eminent writer. 
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readers, Init are detailed with terrible fidelity the agonics 
endured throughout long days and nights of haunted solitude, 
when the mind, conscious of its own aberrations, wrestled against 
the delusions which were overwhelming it; and fully alive to 
its own condition was yet powerless to dispel the malady. He 
had found companions in spiders and ants, and these too he had 
lost. “Seeing human creatures so rarely,"he says, “I turned 
my attention to some ants, which came upon my window and 
I fed them, so sumptuously, that they brought a whole army of 
their companions, and my window was soon filled. I occupied 
myself likewise with a spider, which spun its web on one of 
the walls ; I gave it gnats and flies, and it became so familiar 
as to come upon my head and into my hand to scize its prey.” 
And soon afterwards he writes, “ Although I had suffered much 
in this chamber I was sorry to quit it, not only because it © 
would be comfortable in cold weather, but for many other 
reasons, I first of all had those ants, which I loved and 
nourished with a solicitude which might be called paternal, 
if the expression were not ridiculous, A few days previously 
my spider had departed, I know not for what reason, but who 
knows thought I, but it will remember me and return? “And 
now that I am going away, if it return, it will find the prison 
empty, or if it meet with a new host, he will be, perchance an 
enemy to spiders, who will sweep away with his slipper this 
goodly web and crush the poor animal.” Who can wonder that 
soon after this, the weary prisoner records the throng of terrible 
hallucinations which preyed upon his introverted mind.* 

The Kabul prisoners we have seen, were permitted to co- 
respond with their friends. Lady Sale, in one of the pas- 
sages quoted by us in a precediny page, records with pleasure, 
the reccipt of divers Ictters from her family in India and in 
England, and from her husband at Jullalabad. She was seldom, 
for any length of time, ignorant of the fate of those who were 
dearest to her. Pellico was debarred, for many years, all com- 
munication with his friends. He knew not whether his parents 
~——his brothers and sisters were alive or dead. He believed 
that the grave had closed over them. <A portion of an Axgs- 
burg Gasette reached him in his prison, and in it he read that 
one of his sisters had retired to a convent. From this he 
drew the dreadful inference that she was the last of that ill- 
fated household. “I never,” he says,“ obtained the slightest 
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* The powerful picture, which Dickens has drawn, in the chapter from which we 
have too Iniefly quoted, of the mental ayonies attendant on a lengthened peuod of 


solitary confinement, has a close counterpart drawn from actual Ife im Pellico’s 
Prison Thoughts, 
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intelligence of those, who were so far removed from me, with 
the exceptién of those few words relative to my sister.” This 
is but onc, of some scores of illustrative examples to which we 
might readily refer ; the difficulty is to find examples of pri- 
soners, who have been freely permitted to communicate with 
their friends in the outer world. 

Lady Sale and her companions were not doomed to taste 
the dreariness of solitude. There was abundance of occupation 
for their minds; and, generally, sufficient exercise for their 
bodies. The principal hardships which they underwent were 
of an active character; the prisoners were carried about from 
one place to another, and sometimes, it must be admitted, over 
very indifferent roads. The jo/teng was, by no means, pleasant 
—but Lady Sale tells us that, “the wives of all these Ghilzie 
chiefs go wherever we do,” so we conclude that, although the 
Affghan ladies, had “the best and largest Kujavahs,” there was 
nothing very intolerable in the locomotion. Anything, how- 
ever, must have been better than that utter stagnation, which 
has broken for ever the spirit of many a strong captive. Four 
blank walls—nothing visible beyond them—no companions, 
no books, no writing matcrials—here are the genuine horrors 
of captivity. Lady Sale gives a very different account of the 
nature of her sufferings. In one place, she says, “We all got 
“ excellent quarters. In adition to the two rooms apportioned 
“ to our party, we have permission to sit in the day time, in a 
“ room in a bourj, asmall octagon with oorsecs or open-work 
“ lattices. There arc two flights of steep steps to mount to it 
“ from our apartments, which are upstairs ; but the view from 
“ it is so refreshing, looking over all the forts and highly culti- 
“ vated grounds; it has the advantage of being always cool, 
“ which compensates for the trouble in getting there ;”—and 
again, “the garden or rather vineyard and orchard I consider 
““a great luxury, we walk in it every evening for an hour or 
“two. A strong guard is placed there; but except when it 
“ has been lately changed the men do not annoy us. At such 
“ times, they dodge about aftcr us, but otherwise do not. Last 
* evening, for instance, sixteen men armed at all points, sat 
« down in a row in the centre walk and laughed and joked to- 
“ gether ; five or six men sitting, cating grapes on the top of the 
“ symmer house; and a few were posted, seated on the walls ; 
“ whilst we walked, here and there, where we pleased.” Compare 
with these accounts any narrative of European captivity ; and 
sce if the comparison be not in favour of the Asiatic. Visit, with 
Silvio Pellico and his companions, the dungeons of Speilberg— 
taste with them the horrors of the carcere duro—a dark cclli in a 
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subterranean corridor—a “ naked plank for a bed and an enor- 
mous chair fixed to the wall ;” and each “alone in his horrible 
cavern;” take your exercise with them, “twice a-week an hour’s 
walking, between two guards with muskets on their shoulders,” 
each going separately to the promenade. Then take a glance 
at Meincewicz and his brave comrades, in their Petersburg 
prison. “After dinner,” writes the Pole, “they left us long 
“ in darkness and I employed this time in taking a walk. I had 
chosen the diagonal line across my room as the longest, being 
“ about eight small paces. I walked absorbed in melancholy 
“ thought. I often intended to walk so many thousand paces, 
“ JT counted them, but nearly always erred in my calculation, and 
fell again into my reveries. By dint of walking in the same 
diagonal line, I impressed on it, in the course of two years, a 
path which was nearly a quarter of an inch below the level 
“of the floor. The sight of this must I think have caused 
“ my successor to tremble.” Think, we say, of these notable 
examples of the tender mercies of Austrian and Russian 
Governments ; and learn to appreciate such freedom in captivity 
as was granted to the prisoners in Affghanistan. 

Air, exercise, companionship, a free view of the outer 
world, were allowed to the Affghan captives. They appear 
not to have lacked occupation. They read newspapers and 
books, they wrote letters and journals, they conversed and 
played with cach other, they drew pictures, they naturalized, 
and altogether do not appear to have wanted the means of 
occupying their time. The Chinese prisoners were, in this 
respect, much more wretchedly situated. The first entry, 
which we find in Mr. Gully’s “regular log during imprison- 
ment at Ty-wan-foo” contains these words, “ Very wretched ; 
“one miscrable day following another. No books ; in fact no 
“ amusement at all to relieve the dreadful monotony of the prison ; 
“and worse than all, no exercise.’ And again, in a subsequent 
entry, “the days are awfully tcdious, and I am sadly at a loss 
for something to pass away the time, and feel the want of bocks.” 
Other passages might be quoted from this and similar works 
illustrative of captivity in the East. The rccords of Western 
captivity are no less rife with examples of the cruelty, which 
denics to the prisoner the means of mental occupation—no less 
rife with examples of the ingenious artifices to which prisoners 
resort, hoping in some small measure, to lessen the mind-anni- 
hilating dreariness of prison-life. In Dickens’ sl mertcan Notes 
some curious examples of this ingcnuity are recorded. The 
memoirs of Silvio Pellico, from which we have already made 
sevcral quotations, present many touching pictures, illustrative 
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of this fertility of artifice devcloped by adverse circumstances. 
Even, when in the comparative enjoyment of the mildest form 
of imprisonment to which he was subjected, he bad the means 
neither of reading nor of writing, and therefore, to use his 
own language, “To supply the want of paper I had,” he 
says, “recourse to the innocent artifice of polishing with a 
“ piece of glass, a rough table that I had, and there I 
“ recorded every day my lengthy meditations upon the duties 
“of mankind, and especially on my own, ....When all the 
“ disposable surface of the table was covered with writing, I 
“read and re-read, I meditated upon my own meditations ; 
“ and at last I resolved ( often with regret ) to scratch out with 
“the glass what I had written, so as to render the surface fit 
“to receive the fresh impress of my thoughts. Thus I conti- 
“ nued my history often interrupted by digressions of all sorts, 
“ by an analysis of some point in metaphysics, morals, politics, 
“or religion; and when all was full I commenced reading, 
“re-reading and then effacing.” Of what followed—the 
fellowship with spiders and ants—and then the terrible con- 
fusion of brain—the haunting delusions which rendered life 
so terrible—our readcrs have some knowledge; but we must 
quote one more passage, illustrative of the results of this 
dreary solitude and long want of occupation .— 

** Seated at my table it sometimes seemed to me that I was pulled by the 
coat, sometimes that a hidden hand pushed away my book, until 1 saw it 
falling on the ground, sometimes that some one came behind me to blow 
out my candle. Then I started to my feet with precipitation, I looked 
around me, I trod with apprehension, and | asked myself if lL were mad or 
in my proper senses. Of all the things, which I looked upon or felt, I knew 
not which was real, or which was illusory.” 

He then gave utterance to the fulness of his heart in expres- 
sions indicative of excruciating agony. 

We have drawn our illustrations so exclusively from authen- 
tic history, that we hesitate to present our readers even with 
one, derived from a fiction based upon fact, though the passage 
which we are about to give, may be as authentic as any we 
have quoted. Indced M. de Saintin’s little narrative of the 
Picciola bears, in almost every chapter, internal cvidence—so 
truthful, so touching is it in its details, that even without the 
author’s protestations on the subject, we should sct it down at 
once as a work of anything but merc fiction. After describing 

the wretched prison in which Charney was confined, the narra- 
tive goes on to describe the nature of the prisoner's pursuits :— 
“Determining at length to overcome his sickly thoughts and weary 
idleness, he tricd to accustom himoelftu frivolous and puciile occupations ; he 
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voluntarily anticipated that abasement which is the consequence of a long 
residence in prison; he plunged into it; he threw himself on it with 
transport. The savan made trimmings of lmenand silk. 1 The philosopher 
manufactured pipes of straw and play-vessels of walnut-shells.) The man 
of genius constructed whistles and carved little boxes and open work bask- 
ets of fruit stones ! He wore chains and made musical instruments with 
the elastic wire of his suspenders and admired himeelf in his works. Then 
soon after disgust seized him and he trampled them under his feet. To 
vaiy his occupation he carved on his table a thousand fantastic designs. 
Never did a school-boy, so cut his desk, cr cover it with arabesques, 
in relief or intagho, with more pretence or skill..........yet stull 
ennut, formidable ennui surprised him in the midst of these grave occupa- 
tions....In these puertlities, in this weariness of spirit. a whole winter 
ee Happily for him a new subject of interest was coming to his 
al itd 


This was the Picciola—the little flower—the heroine of the 
touching tale. 

In respect of positive ill-treatment—the cruelty of chains and 
stripes and other modes of torture—the Kabul captives appear 
to have enjoyed animmunity almost perfect. The Chinese pri- 
soners were chained, beaten and finally massacred. The Bur- 
mese prisoners were subjected to personal indignity and cruelty 
of the foulest kind ; and neither Hyder nor Tippoo, as we have 
sufficiently shown, ever hesitated to torture and destroy their 
‘victims after the most approved oriental fashion. In civilised 
Europcan countries the discipline of chains and of stripes is, by 
no means, unknown to prisoners of war; and enlightened 
monarchs, if they do not often decapitate their captives, are not 
disinclined to put them to death by degrees—starving, freezing, 
or otherwise destroying them painfully by slow inches, Nay, 
even in Affghanistan the British cannot be said to be wholly 
guiltless of shedding the blood of prisoners—they have done, or 
participated in the doing of, sack things, as scores of witnesses 
can declare ; but Akbar Khan neither insulted, nor tortured his 
prisoners, The modesty of our women was never outraged ; 
the persons of all were held sacred. His prisoners were neither 
chained, nor beaten, nor subjected to unnecessary restraint. 
When an Affgan chanced to call Captain Lawrence a dog, 
Akbar Khan, as soon as the circumstance was made known to 
him, caused the man to be severely chastised, and told Captain 
L., that if he were not satisfied, he (the Sirdar ) would order the 
man’s ears to pay for the offence. 

We must here remark, as briefly as possible, on what we 
conceive to be demonstrative of a certain want of generosity— 
that generosity, which can appreciate what is good even in those 
at whose hands we have suffered—on the part of Lady Sale and 
Mr. Eyre, as evidenced in their respective journals, We are 
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not unmindful of the fact that these journals were hastily 
written, and, in many places, record mere transitory feclings and 
impressions. It is more than probable that writing even at 
this distance from the date of their captivity, they would see 
reason to modify much which they have published regarding 
the character and conduct of Akbar Khan and other Affghan 
Sirdars. Indeed, Lady Sale, when she takes a more leisurely 
review (as she does at page 404 et seq ) of all the circumstances 
of her captivity, has the candour to acknowledge that the pri- 
soners on the whole were well treated by their Affghan cap- 
tors. One point, however, of very great importance~one 
which it is necessary to bear constantly in mind, when we 
attempt to estimate at their proper value the merits and 
demerits of Mahommed Akbar, in this particular relation of 
captor to captive—has been so gencrally overlooked, that we 
must here bring it prominently forward. We refer to the 
great provocations to harshness and cruelty, in the way of reta- 
tation, which might naturally, at such a time, have been sup- 
posed to opcrate cogently on the mind, and to shape the con- 
duct of the Affghan Sirdar. These provocations, it must be 
admitted, were more imaginary than real. Thcy rose out of 
generally credited reports of the acts and intentions of the 
British Government and the British army, and were not less 
operative becausc, in some instances, they were unfounded 
We often find Lady Sale entering in her Journal such passage, 
as the following :— 
“ They say that Sultan Jan is really gone with 3,000 men to the Chotah 
Khyber ; that our force coming up grues no quarter ”—(Page 314) 
* The Sirdar fears ifhe is taken by us we shall e¢ther hang him or blow hem 
Jrom a guz. Mahommed Shah Khan isin a great fright also.”—~ (Page 327.) 
“He (Mahommed Akbar) insists that he has a letter from Hindustan, in 
which it 1s asserted that his father has twenty sentries over him.”—(Page 329.) 
“ Nott is said to have returned to Kandahar ; after Dutting fo death ail his 
Affehan captives and blowing up Khelat-i-Ghilzie."—(Page 373.) 


‘* Two men have come in who repeat the old story ; that there has been a 
great battle at Pesh-Bolak, where every man, woman and child was killed” 
—(Page 382 ) | 

‘*We hear that General Nott has arrived at Ghuzni, has blown up the new 
bourj in the city, and has put to death nearly every man, woman and child 
in the cily."—{Pape 415 ) 


And on this Lady Sale remarks, “ We cannot be surprised 
at the men taking signal vengeance, but we fear the news is 
too good to be true f” 

We need not quote further; for this, verily, is a climax. 
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Perhaps, however, in spite of the untoward position of the con- 
cluding words, Lady Sale means to apply the expression of 
“good news” to the reported arrival of Gen. Nott at Ghuzni, 
and not to the reported massacre. If not, well, indeed, may 
she tell us that “a woman’s vengeance is fearful.” 

Now, these are the provocations of which we speak, and yet 
we do not find that even under such provocations, the Affghans 
ill-treated ovr“ women and children.” Not one was killed— 
not one was injured. We know some at least, who quitted 
the provinces of India, pale and sickly, and returned to them 
rubicund and robust. Lady Sale herself informs us, that 
two of the English children were lost in the confusion of the 
retreat, and restored by the Affghans to their parents. Of the 
treatment of Captain Anderson’s little girl, whilst severed 
from her parents, she writes, “nothing could exceed the 
kindness of Zeman Shah Khan to the little girl ; who became 
much attached to her new friends.” Indeed, our children 
were treated as kindly, as our women were respectfully by the 
Affghans ; and yet both Lady Sale and Lieutenant Eyre repeat- 
edly tell us that Akbar Khan was capable of any atrocity. 
‘«‘ There is nothing,” says Lady Sale, “too brutal or savage for 
Akbar to accomplish;” and Lieut. Eyre assures us, that the 
Sirdar is “ notorious for stopping at no atrocity.” There appear 
to have been many brutal and savage things left unaccomplished 
by Akbar Khan, and many atrocities, at which he did stop 
short—or Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre would not have returned 
to India to bear witness against him. 

But Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre are, we doubt not, ready 
with a rejoinder. It is part of their creed that every act of 
forbearance—every act not to be designated as an absolute 
atrocity—committed by the Affghan Sirdars was the result of 
selfish calculation—that they did not insult and torture their 
prisoners, because they thought it would be more to their 
interest to spare them. Thus the Affghans are not permitted 
to escape. Do they ill or do they well, some black, bad motive 
must be at the bottom of it. Several instances of this un- 
willingness to give the Affghans any credit for humane and 
kindly intentions may be found scattered through the pages 
both of Lady Sale’s and Lieut. Eyre’s journals. Take the fol- 
lowing as samples :—‘ He (Akbar Khan) has carefully kept all 
“our notes to him asking him for or thanking him for things 
“received ; no deubt to produce at the last, as a further 
“proof of his kindness to his captives, "—(Sale.) “It is strange 
“he (Skinner) should have placed the faith he did in him 
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* (Akbar Khan) unless, indeed, he saw further into Akbar’s policy 
“than others, and believed that we should be treated with 
* honor and kept by him as a dernier resort. What will now 
“be our fate seems very uncertain; but I still think he will 
“ not cut our throats ;—not out of love to us, but because the 
“other chiefs would resent it ; as having possession of us, they 
“could at least obtain a handsome sum as our ransom.’ —/ Sale.) 
—‘“ Mahommed Shah Khan was as good as his word and actually 
“ brought back the (Lady Macnaghten’s) jewels. We had good 
“reason to believe that he had several times tried, without 
“ success, to raise money by them in the city ; but finding no- 
“ body to appreciate their value, and hoping to establish a 
“claim to the favorable consideration of our Government, he 
“made a merit of their restoration to the right owner.” —(Eyre.) 
—“ To show however his determination to leave the Gen- 
“eral no handle against him, he released Mohun Lalli, and 
“ restored to him 18,000 rupees that had been taken from 
“him.” These will suffice. Now it would clearly be impossible 
for any amount of human virtue to make head successfully 
against the prejudices of those who sit in judgment on their 
fellows, after such a fashion as this. It is said that the Affghan 
chiefs were capable of any atrocity—that they stopped short 
of nothing ;and when it appears that they did stop short of 
almost every atrocity (guoad the prisoners) which they might 
have committed, it is said that they only forebore because for- 
bearance was to their own advantage—because they hoped to 
gain something by treating their prisoners well. If Akbar 
Khan carried one of the captives across the river on his own 
horse, or gave up his palanquin to another, or bound up the 
wounds of a third with his own hand; or was careful when 
moving his prisoners not to separate the physician from the 
sick ;* it was only because a live prisoner is of more value 
than a dead one—a sound prisoner of more value than a cripple. 
And this is the style in which an enemy is treated—an enemy, 
who, whatever he may have done towards others, acted to- 
wards his prisoners with uniform kindness and respect. We 
must, however, state our conviction that the greater number of 
the Affghan prisoners regard, with very different feelings, the 
conduct of their captor; and many of them, we know, are 
wont, much to their honor, to speak in terms of commendation 





* When the prisoners were moved trom Kabul, “Mrs, Anderson, her husband and 
children remained at the Fort. Akbar ordered every attention to be paid to them 
Mr, Campbell being left with the party to afford medical aid.” 
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and gratitude of the kindness which they experienced whilst 
in his hands. 

There are some facts, so at variance with Lady Sale’s and 
Lieut. Eyre’s estimates of the character and conduct of Akbar 
Khan, and other Affghan sirdars, that we doubt whether all 
their ingenuity in discovering inwardly bad motives for out- 
wardly good actions can account for them on the old hypothesis 
of self-interest. Thus, if Lady Macnaghten’s jewels were restor- 
ed, because they were of no use to the possessor; and the 
money extorted from Mohun Loll given back to soften the 
resentment of General Pollock, we should like to know, for 
which of these two reason, Akbar Khan sent Captain Troup’s 
favorite horse back to its owner, after our army had returned 
to India, and he had nothing to expect from our favor or our 
displeasure (if an act of private generosity could have affected 
the one or the other); and if he only spared the prisoners in 
his hands, only treated them kindly in the hope of being able 
to make good terms for himself and sell the captives at a high 
price to the British Government—if he was capable of 
any atrocity, “notorious for stopping at nothing, when his 
angry passions are once aroused,” how did it happen that when 
he had nothing to look for from negotiation, when matters had 
been brought to the arbitrament of war, and all his bad pas- 
sions had been aroused by the defeat of his forces, and the 
entrance of the British troops into the capital of Affghanistan— 
how came it that, when thus baffled and defeated, his army 
broken up, his strongholds levelled with the ground, and him- 
self a fugitive, he restored the last remaining prisoner, in safety, 
to his friends? 

We had penned this last question before we were aware that 
Lieut. Eyre had answered it. This is the answer :— 

“ He (Akbar Khan) had the good sense to perceive that the further deten- 
tion of his sole remaining prisoner could serve no good purpose, whilst by 
restoring him to liberty he wight found a claim to credtt for magnanimity, 
and, perhaps, tn some degree concileate the British Government. Nor 1s the 
act altogether devoid of zrace, when we consider that clemency to an un- 
believing foe is neither a principle of the Mahommedan creed nor a charac- 
teristic of the Affghan people.” 

In other words, although a woman's vengeance is always fear- 
ful, Akbar Khan’s, in this case, was not. 

Before we bring the present article to a close, although it has 
already extended far beyond the proper limits, we desire to make 
one or two observations, upon which it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to dwell, And firstly, it must have occurred to all, 
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who, like ourselves, have perused volume upon volume of prison- 
history—sad records of captivity in foreign climes—that, in almost 
every instance, where an opportunity has presented itself, female 
sympathy and kindness have done much to lighten the burthens 
which have been imposed upon the captive—that the women 
even of the most barbarous countries have seldom been wantingin 
womanly tenderness, whilst their conduct has often stood out in 
beautiful relief from the dark picture of virile cruelty set before 
us. It is not our purpose to sentimentalise ; but to state, in 
simple language, asimple fact, Lady Sale bears willing testi- 
mony to the kindness of the women of Affghanistan. Mrs. 
Judson derived most important benefits from the kindly inter- 
ference of the women of Burmah—the wives of men high in 
authority ; but for such interference it is probable that all the 
white prisoners would have perished. They often evinced the 
liveliest sympathy, and manifested,in their actions, the true 
charity of the Samaritan. We can afford room but for one 
illustrative extract :—“ The curiosity of the Lamine Woon’s 
wife,” writes Mrs. Judson, referring to the time when the 
prisoners were removed to Oung-pen-la, “ induced her to make 
a visit to the prisoners, whose wretchedness considerably excited 
her compassion, and she ordered some fruit, sugar, and tama- 
rinds, for their refreshment ; and the next morning rice was 
prepared for them, and poor as it was, it was refreshing to the 
prisoners, who had been almost destitute of food the day before. 
Carts were also provided for their conveyance, as none of them 
were able to walk.” Both Mr. Gully and Captain Denham 
give their evidence in favor of the comparative kindness of the 
Chinese women. Mr. Gully, describing his journey to the 
place of his captivity, says, “we suffered all sorts of abuse and 
indignities in passing through these (towns) as well as all the 
others thoughout the whole journey; but the women did not 
join zw this, although they showed the usual curiosity of their 
sex.” The italics in this are the writer's own, as they are also in 
the annexed passage from Captain Denham’s Journal :—“In 
passing through these places we were abused and called all 
manner of names; and our hair occasionally pulled by way of 
amusement, they also threw all sorts of filth at us, and the 
children, and often full grown men spat at us, as we were car- 
ried along ; the women were better behaved and a few looked on us 
with muck apparent sympathy.” Mon. DeFrance in his nar- 
rative of his captivity among the Arabs, gives a still more 
pleasing account of the kindness of the women of Barbary. 
He says, in one place, “ the women of the village displayed 
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great kindness and pity towards me. I had eight Yataghan 
wounds on my body, These excellent women never left me 
a moment ; and they passed the whole time in rubbing my 
wounds with honey and butter. They also gave me, as well as 
my companions, white bread and fruit. They overwhelmed 
the little cabin boy with caresses. On seeing all the care, all 
the attentions by which I was surrounded, I fancied myself 
at Genoa, rather than on the coasts of Barbary: I shall 
always remember the women of Tenez, and the kindness they 
showered upon me with so much zeal and disinterestedness.” 
And again, in the same narrative, we read~—‘“ The Bey has two 
charming daughters, whose kindness of heart equals the grace 
and beauty of their countenances. These two young girls 
rose in the middle of the night and brought food to Madame 
Laurent and Benedicto. They gave them silk kerchiefs, which 
were of great use to them during the journey, and which they 
wrapped round their heads......These excellent women then 
sent us dishes of couscousson, but the negroes, who were directed 
to bring them to us, eat them with our guards.” Another illus- 
tration of what we have written above relating to the manner 
in which prisoners are cheated by fraudulent subordinates, 

Lady Sale often speaks of the kindness and civility, which, 
when opportunity offered, she experienced at the hands of the 
Affghan women, One woman, it is true, cuts a very poor 
figure in her narrative, and that of Lieut. Eyre ;—one woman, 
it appears, exerted herself not to mitigate, but to increase the 
sufferings of the prisoners—and that was one of our own 
women, a Mrs. Wade, a Serjeant’s wife, who unblushingly, of 
her own act, went into a Mahommedan harem, and became the 
bitter enemy, among others, of her own husband. In Scurry’s 
narrative there are frequent rcferences to one of the English 
prisoners—not a woman—who to ingratiate himself with his 
captors, used to take every opportunity of informing against the 
other prisoners, and became a sort of spy and counsellor, whose 
tender mercies very much enhanced the bitterness of the 
captivity endured by his brethren; and, if we mistake not, 
Mrs, Fay complains of similar kind offices having been performed 
by one of her fellow-prisoners, when she had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of one of Hyder’s employés. 

But we willingly break off from so unpleasant a digression. 
We are anxious, at the close of our article, rather to dwell 
upon the virtues of our countrymen. There is nothing more 
remarkable in all the narratives of captivity, which lie before 
us, than the unfailing patience, fortitude, and courage of Eng- 
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ish prisoners, Under every depressing circumstance we find 
cheir strong spirits unbroken to the last. Captive in body, 
they are never captive in soul; but often in every respect, 
except as to their bonds, they are the lords of their gaolers. 
Accustomed to supremacy in the East, they often wholly forget 
their relative position of captive to captor, and are, in spirit 
at least, as dominant in a dungeon, as when breathing the air 
of freedom. 

Thus we find Mr. Gully, in his Chinese prison, exclaiming, 
“ Wont I take the first opportunity of paying our gaolers for 
this ;?> and again, “our gaoler, short of cash and trying to be 
very civil; but, by the——,and I find him tripping.” And 
Captain Denham tells us, that when on his way to prison, a 
Chinaman insulted him, and called him a woman. Upon 
which, said the Captain, “I gave hima blow that astonished 
him a little, and proved, pretty plainly, that I was not, at all 
events of the weaker sex, being handcuffed he got the weight 
of both hands and the benefit of the irons, which cut his 
lips very much.” And every where, in these journals we 
have indications of the extremely unruly conduct of the 
prisoners, who, as we have already shown, delighted in breaking 
the crockery, whenever they had a bad dinner. The prisoners 
in Affghanistan were not much more afraid of their gaolers. We 
have heard more than one anecdote illustrative of the little 
ceremony with which they were sometimes wont to treat the Aff- 
ghans by whom they were surrounded. The more passive courage 
of Lady Sale andher female associates—for we by no means 
regard the lady whom we have named as the only heroine—is 
worthy of high admiration ; there was in it much disinterested 
patriotism, much noble self-devotion—self-devotion, which we 
seldom find wanting in Englishmen and Englishwomen, when they 
find that they have the reputation of their country to uphold. 
Of such self-devotion it is probable that we have, in the conduct 
of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly at Khiva, the most 
illustrious examples on record, as we certainly have, in their 
most pitiable histories, instances of unexampled sufferings. To 
their fate, and to the cfforts made to ascertain the circumstances 
connected with it, we may, perhaps, on some future occasion, 
make more ample references, At the close of so extended an 
article as the present, we can only name the “ Bokhara 
victims.” 

We now, leaving much unsaid which we had purposed to say 
on this occasion, bring our article, already greatly overgrown, to 
an end. It has been our object, by copiousness of illustration, 
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to show, as far as our limits would allow, in what manner dif- 
ferent nations, civilized and uncivilized, are wont to treat 
prisoners of state. The inquiry, though imperfectly conducted, 
is not without interest. It is too much the custom to exaggerate 
the vices of our neighbours, when those vices have been exer- 
cised to our own detriment. We are too prone, for lack of 
sufficient information, to regard as peculiar to certain people, 
in a certain state of civilization, characteristics which are pecu- 
liar to no people and to noage, We have confined ourselves 
to this one matter—the treatment of prisoners; and we think 
we have sufficiently shown, that whatever may have been the 
general conduct of the Affghans in their dealings with the 
British (and this is a question which we may take some future 
opportunity to discuss) they have not, in the particular relation 
of captor to captive, displayed any very uncommon amount of 
harshness and inhumanity. We believe that we have tested 
their conduct in this respect by the true standard. We have 
compared it not only with the conduct, in like circumstances, of 
other Asiatic states, but with the conduct of civilized European 
Governments ; and the comparison has, in no instance, been to 
the disadvantage of the Affghan sirdars. Taking into consi- 
deration all circumstances of national character, religious faith, 
political excitement—all provocations from within and without— 
there is abundant cause for thankfulness in the now-established 
fact that our British prisoners, men and women, who were sur- 
rendered on the retreat from Kabul, escaped from imprison- 
ment uninjured, unpolluted, undegraded. Privations, in vary- 
ing degrees, they doubtless had to endure; and we can easily 
fancy the distressing anxiety of mind which must have been 
felt, as often as they reflected on the perplexing uncertainties 
of the future. But, notwithstanding the inevitable pressure of 
pain from many past proceedings, as well as of ominous forebod- 
ings for the future, some, perhaps, can now look back upon 
the time of their captivity—we may almost hazard the con- 
jecture,—as not the most miserable period of their lives. 
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fHE FIRST SERIES OF GOVERNMENT MEASURES 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF HUMAN SACRIFICES 
AMONG THE KHONDS. 


By REv. ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL. D. 


1, Lieutenant Macpherson's Report upon the Khonds of the 
Districts of Gangam and Cuttack. Calcutta, 1841. 
2. Varwous Official Documents (hitherto unpublished.) 


HE recent efforts made by the British Government, with a 

view to the abolition of the horrid practices of human sacri- 
fice and infanticide among the Khonds, and the introducing of 
these wild and barbarous tribes within the pale of civilization 
generally, are amongst the most remarkable and praiseworthy in 
which that, or any other Government, ever cngaged. Justice, 
therefore, to the British Government and its honoured agents 
seems to call for an authentic history of these efforts, while as 
yet the means for the effectual execution of such a task exist 
in abundant and accessible stores. The subject is one which 
ought to elicit and command a general interest. It is one 
which deeply involves the cause of ourcommon humanity, and 
the hidden springs that affect or influence its varied destinies, 
It is one which furnishes fresh materials for the speculation 
and remarks of the philosophic inquirer into the causes that 
accelerate or retard the amelioration or degeneracy of different 
and widely scattered sections of the family of man. It is one, 
moreover, which cannot fail to touch a chord of sympathy 
in the breasts of all who aspire to the credit of being endowed 
with so noble an attribute as that of philanthropy. 

Such being the diversified interest and importance of the 
subject, we feel warranted in devoting to its full and detailed 
elucidation a more than ordinary amount of space in our 
pages—more especially as it possesses many of the character- 
istics of an original theme, which, in some of its more marked 
and striking features, has never yet, in any shape or form, been 
presented to the public at all. As far as we can learn, the 
Honorable Mr. Russel, in his report of August 1836, was 
the first who introduced the subject of the Khonds and their 
peculiarities to the notice of the Madras Government. Still, 
he does not appear, at that time, to have known much concern- 
ing them beyond a few general traits and obvious features which 
must soon have obtruded themselves on the attention of every 
British officer, and indeed of every intelligent man who 
traversed the country ;—such as, that the women were very 
plain, and the men remarkably well made, active, of average 
height, and on the whole good-looking—that not only every 
tribe but every village had its chief, chosen not from any 
hereditary claim, but because he was the best soldier or the 
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best spokesman of the day—that, like other nations, they had 
their feuds, and frequently warred with their neighbours, head 
for head, being the universal law—that their love of liquor and 
tobacco was excessive, the fruit of the Ippa tree affording 
them a very strong spirit, and a palm peculiar to their country, 
yielding a toddy, which, though plcasant when fresh, is extreme- 
ly intoxicating in a fermented state—that they drew no milk 
from any description of cattle, yet had none of the ordinary 
prejudices of caste, and ate anything except the dog, domestic 
cat, beasts of prey, vulture, kite and snake. To these gencrali- 
ties, which lay on the very surface of the constitution of 
Khond socicty, Mr. Russel was also enabled, authoritatively 
to add two other important and even appalling facts, viz., 
first, that among the tribes to the westward of Souradah, not 
in the Maliahs subject to Goomsur, the destruction of female 
children was common, or rather general—that the expense 
attending ,the marriage rites was said to be the motive 
of this crucl custom, and that they purchased their women 
from other parts of the country, without reference to their 
parentage ;—second, that the barbarous ceremony of human 
sacrifice did exist in the Maliahs subject to Goomsur, and among 
many of the neighbouring tribes, and was of annual occurrence 
—in some places, the victims being of both sexes, and in othcrs, 
males only. 

It does not appear, however, that Mr. Russel knew any 
thing beyond the bare existence of such atrocious practices, 
At least we can discover no evidence of any such additional 
knowledge—no insight into their real nature or extent—no 
apprehension of the real foundation on which they rested— 
no cluc to their intrinsic importance and relative bearings in 
the prevalent systems, social and religious—no detcction of 
their root and origin and perpctuating causes in the hereditary 
sentiments, cthographic peculiarities, or mythological traditions 
of the people. 

Neither does it appear that Mr. Russel, in his first report, 
was led to propose any measures whatever, with a view to the 
extirpation of such horrid practices—nor that such an object 
was in any way directly or specifically contemplated by him. 
His more immediate and paramount duty was of totally a 
different kind; and so were all the functions that belonged to 
it. The whole country was in a state of insurrection and 
rebellion ; and he was invested with a special commission, backed 
by the necessary military force, to quell the rebellion, and 
re-establish peace and security of life and property, where 
hitherto all had been disorder and violence. This task 
he undertook with promptitude and prosecutcd throughout 
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with untiring vigot and determined encrgy—sparing no pains, 
or trouble or pctsonal fatiguc—frccly exposing himsclf to the 
unhealthiness of the climate in all its unmitigated forms— 
running all the 11sks and hazaids of a galling and all but 
universal cuciilla warfa1e—accompanying the troops in their 
vanious cxpeditions through the thorns and thickets of an 
interminable wildctness—following them along 1uzged defiles 
and tcep and almost piccipitous mountain passes, never before 
tioddcn by the foot of civilized man—and tracking the rebcl 
fuzitives in their devious wandctinzs from one jungly or craggy 
fastness to another, over the leneth and the bicadth of an almost 
impassable teriitory <All this and much more Mi Russel 
achicved And having, in this way, 1estorcd the low county 
to somcthing like order «nd = allegiance—inflictcd tersible 
retiibution on the hill tribes who hid scrcencd the enemy on 
1scn In arms asunst us, or proved ticachciou to their own 
engagcmente~—and ciptured and judiciilly condemned the 
majouty of the 1¢ebcl chicfs with then more guilty accom 
plices,—he was led to 1ecemmend as the only means of kccp- 
ing the country in peace and e>tablishing the authority of 
the paramount powc that the forfcituic of the /cmindary, 
already decltcd should be confirmed and the lands 1csumed 
on account of Govcrnment, ab olutcly and to1 cvet 

On the supposition that this 1ccommcndation was acceded 
to, Mi Russcl could not but contumplite come of the piospect- 
ive icsults and 1equicments consequent on the proposed 1csump 
tion On the iestoiition of pace and ordu, the settlement 
of the 1cvcnue, or public a scssinent, on a satisfactory footing, 
was one of the objects which would cl um the cai] cst and most 
strenuous attention Still it was not the rcvcnue of the district 
which ought solely o1 chiefly to be looked to, but the chuacter 
of our Governmcnt, and the moral influcnce which the 
establishment of our powei there on a firm basis would caxcrt 
on all the suiounding districts To this impoitant vicw of 
the case, a man of Mr Russel’s sagacity and good scnse could 
not be wholly blind Accordingly, we bclieve, that without 
adverting to the abolition of any of the barbarous customs of 
the Khonds, he did declare, 1n a gcncral way, the civilization 
of these wild tribes, with whom the British had then fo. the 
first time become acquainted, to be an objcct not Icss inteicsting 
than important To attain this object, however, the only prac- 
tical measure which he appcars to have pioposed was the 
following — 

Having learnt that the Khonds were excessively fond of 
salt, salt-fish, brass utensils, scarlet woollen, red blankets, 
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and all but the coarsest kinds of cotton manufacture, and that 
for the obtainment of these they depended solely on_ their 
lowland neighbours, either in the way of rapine or exchange,— 
Mr. Russel very naturally and properly concluded, that they 
would view with satisfaction any change which had the effect 
of placing these and other coveted articles fairly within their 
reach, And one of the ways of accomplishing this desirable 
end was to revive the fairs formerly held in different localities, 
and to éstablish similar marts in other places favourable to the 
purpose, where they would have opportunities of sceing articles 
from all parts of the world. This would tend greatly to 
promote their intercourse with us, and, by giving them new 
tastes and new wants, would, in time, afford us the best hold 
we could have on their fidelity as subjects, by rendering them 
dependent upon us for what might, one day, become nccessa- 
ries of life. Considering how desirable it was to improve our 
connection with these tribes, by removing all checks to the 
free transit of what they might give or reccive in their dealings, 
and by encouraging the importation of goods likely to suit 
them, Mr. Russel very judiciously suggested the abolition of 
all duties* within the Zcemindaries of Goomsur and Souradah, 
or, if that were thought objectionable, their suspension for a 
period of years. 


Whether the Madras Government was led to give any 
deliverance on that part of Mr. Russel’s Report, which refer- 
red to the gencral subject of the civilization of the Khonds, 
is a point which we have not been able to ascertain. The pro- 
bability is, that it did not. The war had not yet becn brought 
to a close; the territory had not yct been finally resumed ; 
and until both these matters were conclusively determined, the 
decision of Government would, in all likelihood, be kept in 
abeyance. The case was very different, when, on the rth 
May of the year following (1837), Mr. Russel was enabled 
to give in his second report. The war was then finished, the 
territory resumed, and plenary power given to the Madras 
Government to adopt such mode of administration concerning 
it, as might be best suited to the special exigencies of the 
case. 

Encouragement was thus afforded to all partics to collect 
information and offer suggestions. Accordingly, Mr. Russel 
endeavoured to glean a few more particulars relative to the 











* The average revenue from this source during the ten years preceding 1836, 
would appear to have amounted only to Rupees 3,027-11-9 ;a sum not to be put 
in competition with the object pioposed to be pained. 
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physical and social characteristics of the Khonds, His atten- 
tion was specially drawn to the horrid rite of human sacrifice, 
so prevalent amongst them—a rite, respecting which, in his first 
report, he was able to furnish no details beyond the naked fact 
of its existence. From the Collector, Mr. Stevenson, however, 
he had now obtained that statement, which was subsequently 
published in the Madras Journal for July 1837. This account 
of the Meria sacrifice Mr. Russel embodied in his report, and 
made it the ground-work of a short but very able disquisition 
on the subject of its abolition. 

The sentiments then recorded by this talented functionary 
arc of more than ordinary importance and claim more than 
ordinary attention, inasmuch as it can scarcely be doubted 
that they really did constitute the guiding pole star of the after- 
policy of the Madras Government—imparting their peculiar 
tone, character and complexion to the views which predominated 
in most of its subsequent proceedings and the practical measures 
which resulted therefrom. The following, we have reason to 
believe, constitutes the main part of Mr. Russel’s remarks :— 

“The best mode of effecting the abolishing of this barbarous practice 
is a question of uch difficulty. There is perhaps no subject on which we 
need to be more on our guard lest our feelings catry us beyond the bounds 
of sound discretion. To fo1m a just opinion of its importance, and of the 
line of policv which it is proper for the Government to adopt, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that, besides the Khond districts of Cuttack and those 
under this presidency, commencing southward with Jeypore and extending 
beyond the Mahanad1, 1t embraces also many parts of the Nagpore pro- 
vinces and a large belt of teritory hitherto independent. 

No one is mote anxious for the discontinuance of the barbarous custom 
than myself, but I am strorgly impressed with the belief that it can be accom- 
plished only by slow and gradual means. We must not allow the cruelty 
of the practice to blind us to the consequences of too rash a zeal in our 
endeavours to suppress it. The superstition of ages cannot be eradicated 
in a day. The peopic with whom we have to deal have become known to 
us only within the last few months, and our intercourse has been confined 
to a very small poition of a vast population, among the greater part of whom 
the same rites prevail, and of whose country and language we may be said 
to know almost nothing. We must not shut our eyes to the fact, that 
although we muy desueé to limit our interference to the territory owing 
subjection to us, any measure of coercion would arouse the jealousy of a 
whole race professing the strongest feelings of clanship, and, whatever 
may be their disscnsions in ordinary life, likely to make common cause in 
support of their comnion religion. 

But supposing even that the consequences of our interference could be 
restricted within our own territory, in what way is it to be enforced? Let 
us take for example the Upper Maliahs of Goomsur—a very inconsidcrable, 
and now the best known portion of the whole. We have no troops within 
that range, and the Bisayes, the only people who could possibly be expected 
to second our views, bave only a few peons on whom they could rely on 
such an occasion. Tre great mass of their subjects are Khonds. Their 
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influence is the moral effect of habit, not of physical power. Men thus 
situated cannot be expected to aid in the compulsory abolition of a custom 
which all the surrounding tribes hold sacred. The victims rescued by our 
partics were taken at the close of the last campaign when our arms were 
triumphant, and our troops were still on the spot ; but even then the Bisaves 
were afraid to appear openly to assist us. The stite of things 1s now entirely 
changed. The withdiawal of our force has left them to their other resources, 
and it would be little short of madness in them to take an active part 
without the support of Government, pledged for the future as well as 
for the present The same observation apphes to the Zemindars on both 
sides the border. Are the Government prepared to give this pledge and 
to engage in an undertaking, which, to be effectual to the end in view, must 
lead to permanent occupation of an immense territory, and involve us in a 
war with people with whom we have now no connexion and no cause 
for quarrel, in a climate inimical to the constitutions of strangers, and at 
an expense which no human foresight can calcultte. 

It 1s not possible that the Mahiahs generally could ever be brought to 
yield a revenue worth having, and it should be remembered that any 
revenue, detived from those under Zemindars, velongs of nght to them not 
to the Government, 

But setting aside all considerations of policy and expediency, and regard 
ing the question as one of humanity only, would it be consistent with that 
principle to pursue a course towards awildrice ignorint of our manners and 
character, and unable to appreciate our motives, which would leave them no 
choice, but the immediite abandonment of ceremonies interwoven with their 
religion, or an appeal to aims against our authority? Of the result of 
reducing them to such an alternative, or of the feirful sacrifice of hfe from 
sword and sickness which would thence encuc, there can be no doubt ; but 
it 1s, 1 think, more than doubtful whether the desired object could ever be 
attained by such measures. From all I have seen of them and know of 
then country, I feel convinced that no system of coercion can succeed; but 
on the contrary, that the attempt would greatly increase the difficulties of 
the undertaking, by engendering fev and distrust, where it should be our 
endeavour to inspire confidence and good will It 1stoo much to expect them 
to believe that our interference, if quictly permitted, will be restricted to this 
point alone. 

I have already remarked, in another place, that the prejudtces of caste have 
little influence among them. There 1s therefore less drawbick to a free inter- 
course with them than with anv other people on this side of India ; and there 
stems every reason to hope that this peculiarity in their national character, 
and their taste for foreign productions, by leading to more frequent and 
unreserved communication with the officers of Government and the inhabit- 
ants of the low country, and thus extending their knowledge will gradually 
wean them from then barbarous superstition,—more especially, as even 
among their own caste, the 11te though verv general, 1s not an universal 
practice. It has noevustence in Degf GilGdaze, Borf, the Mahahs of 
Bodoghoro, Koradah or Souradth. It is true that this 15 a verv confined 
tract compared with the great extent of territory wherein it prevails, but the 
exception, small as it 1s, 1s a fortunate circumstance, and seems to offer a 
better ground-work for exertion than remonstrances to be enforced by the 
sword, 

Hitherto it has been the policy of the British Government to avoid taking 
any part in the internal broils of the Hill Zemindars and their subyects, who 
have been left to settle their difterences in their own wy ; and hence the 
struggle, which has long been going on, and still continues between the 
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Rajahs of Duspalla and Goad, and some of the Khond tribes in their 
respective districts Ifit be now determined to requie these tributaries and 
others similarly situated, to interfcie with the religious observances of the 
Khonds, I do not sce how the Government could refuse to support them at 
whatever risk, and whatever the other causes of difference which may cust 
between them. Gencrally speaking they possess no real authority in the 
Mahah and them own mcans ate totally unequal to their subjugation 

In cases where it may be possible to etfect the deliverance of victims 
intended for sacrifice without the use of violence, the opportunity should, 
of coutse, be taken advantage of. In Chokapad and perhaps parts of 
Duspalla, for mstance, it may be hoped that the establishment of our 
powe: in Goomsur and the 1cady support which can be afforded to those 
chieftains will give them confidence to second the efforts of the public 
officers ; but I cannot believe that anvthing shoit of the complete conquest of 
the country could accomplish the sudden suppression of the practice above the 
Ghats or in the Maliahs generally. The annual movement of detachments of 
troops with a view to the capture and punishment of the perpetrators of the 
crime can neve: be effectual evenin the most open paits Still less could it be 
so among the mountains of Chinna Kimedy , and with the whole population 
against them, their means of acquiing information would be very cucum- 
sciibed, and their influence would eatend little beyond the lines of their en- 
campment, In the late service in Goomsur, the names, connexions and 
haunts of all the Khond leadeis were known to us before operations 
commenced, and the bordering people of Buddadesh, who have for years been 
at war with the imsurgent Mutahs, willingly gave us any intelligence in 
their power, and shut them out fiom a tetieat in that direction If, with 
these advantages, we found it difficult todiscove: their hiding places, and, when 
at Icngth successful, owed our succcss, in most instances, to the submission 
of the people, who unable to continuc the contest longer, sued for peace 
and forgiveness by delivering them up,—how much greater would be the 
difficulty where there could be no previous knowledge of the individuils 
to be sought, and the criminals, even if known, would find friends and 
shelter everywhere? The difficulty of subsisting troops in such a country 
is another consideration which should not be lost sight of. 

It has always been my studv in the exercise of the power confided to me 
during the insurrections to the Northwaid, to avoid committing the Govein- 
ment by any order which it might not have the means toenforce. I sincerely 
believe that a law, denouncing human sacrifices and providing for the punish- 
ment of persons engaged therein would, as a gencral measure, prove abortive, 
and involve a compromise of chiracter which should not be hazarded In 
my judgment, ou: aim should be to improve to the utmost our intercourse 
with the tribes nearest to us with the view to civilize and enlighten them, 
and so reclaim then from the savage practice, using our moral influence 
rather than our power. The position we now hold in Goomsur 1s favorable 
to the purpose. It probably 1s so in some places beyond the fronuer also. 
On our side, the present chiefs have been appointed by us and know our 
strength, and it can hardly be too much to hope that the influence of Sam 
Bisaye, and the exertions of the local officers discreetly duected, will induce 
them to follow the example of their neighbours in Degf, and eventu uly 
render them the means of reclaiming others But to this end it will be 
necessary to go amongst them as /7zends, to preserve our good faith by caie- 
fully guarding against any misunderstanding on othcr points, and above 
all, by providing ourselves with all the necessary supplies, so as to be 
independent of their assistance in every respect, and strictly interdicting the 
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sepoys and camp followers from entering their villages or meddling in any 
way with them o1 their fowls, goats, &c. 

They will always bring what they are willing to barter, and anything 
taken in any other way. however trifling in point of real value, may be 
productive of the worst consequences.”* 

The subject of the Meria sacrifice, in some of its principal 
bearings, having been thus distinctly brought to the notice of 
the Madras Government, no time was lost in giving it that 
consideration which its appalling importance merited. Accord- 
ingly, on the 21st November (1837), that Government recorded 
its deliverance on the subject,—giving expression to the feelings 
of intense and painful interest with which the account of the 
human sacrifices had been perused,—dcclaring how its regret 
was cnhanced at finding there was no possibility of adopting 
measures for putting down the barbarous practice at once— 
the impracticability of using force for that purpose being so 
clearly and forcibly pointed out by Mr. Russel as to gencrate 
the conviction that the attempt would only induce the people 
to cling the closer to their superstitions, and to make them 
seck every opportunity in secret to perform these barbarous 
rites, 

Adopting the views of M1. Russel in all their extent, the 
Government, while admitting that the evil was a crying one, 
and deeply deploring the continuance of such an exccrable 
superstition. could not but fecl persuaded that the remedy 
must necessarily be of slow operation, and that the extinction 
of the practice must be gradual and voluntary. It therefore 
simply issued instructions to the Collector, or officer in charge 
of the district, enjoining him to collect further information on 
the subject—to endeavour to obtain as great an insight as he 
could into the feelings and opinions of the different classes of 
the population respecting it—to cultivate as much as possible 
a personal intercourse with the chicfs—to cxert his influence 
in convincing them of the heinousness and folly of the practice 
—to hold out every inducement, consistent with the efficiency 


* This is a long extract; but it must be borne in mind that, apart from its own 
intumsic value, it consists of enft./3' ortjumal matter, never before published. In 
recording the views of othe: labourers m the same field, it 15 our intention to do 
so chiefly by means of ample quotations from then own hitherto unpublished 1e- 
ports, Such a plan 15 no doubt hable to the objection of presenting an occamonal 
repetition of the same ideas, an ocasional propounding of somewhrt wentical mea- 
sues, and an occasional recurrence of equivalent forms of speech. Our anxiety, 
however, to do complete justice to ald the disinterested parties concerned as well 
as to the subject itself, leads us to prefer then own statcments of then respective 
view and proccedings, to any abbreviated summanies of om own, howevel accurate, 
Besides, the irhsomeness of occasional repetition fiom such a cause, will be fae 
more than counterbalanced by the important mass of coimcident yet mdependent 
testimony theicby supphed, 
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of the Public Service, to the Khonds to enter it, either as peons, 
or in whatever capacity might be found useful—to encourage by 
every means in his power, the cultivating of a closer connection 
with the Europcan functionaries and the comparatively civilized 
inhabitants of the low country, and thus gradually pave the 
way for the humanizing progress of civilization. 

On the 24th November (1837), Mr. Arbuthnot, the acting 
collector in the Vizagapatam district, in responding to the call 
of Government, in its July proceedings, stated that the result 
of his inquiries left no doubt on his mind that the revolting 
practice of offering human sacrifices did “ prevail in the most 
inaccessible parts of the whole range of hills that divide the 
Company’s territories from those of Nagpore and H ydrabad.” 
As to the means for putting a stop to it, the only thing he could 
suggest was to “urge the Zcmindars to use their influence 
within their own tcrritorics to prevent it’—that its suppression 
“must be a work of difficulty and of time’—that “ if roads were 
made through the hills from the Company’s into the Nagpore 
and Hydrabad territorics, the inhabitants of these hills might 
be brought within the influence of civilization, and then this 
practice would soon be discontinued.” 


The next reference to the subject, on the part of the Madras 
Government, was on the 11th December (1837), on the occasion 
of a victim being rescued, and two persons being apprehended, 
as concerned in his sale and purchase. 

The case was simply this: One Yenuty Bimu, was charged 
with having, under false pretences, enticed from his home, another, 
named Letchena, an inhabitant of Purlah Kimcdy at the southern 
end of the Ganjam district, and sold him for forty-five rupees to 
Mujji, a Khond Chicf, belonging to a village in the Maliahs of 
Chinna Kimedy, lying considerably farther north,—with the 
view of being sacrificed at the annual festival called Tanki. 
Through a train of circumstances, the captive who had been 
closely confined, bound in fetters, was eventually released. 

The chief question which here arose for consideration was 
who, among the parties concerned in his scizure and confine- 
ment, were fit subjects for punishment? In disposing of this 
point, the Government desired to bear in mind that the practice, 
however barbarous in its cyes, was considered by the Khonds 
to be a religious act, and was sanctioned by the superstitions of 
ages—that they were yct ignorant of its being regarded by the 
State as a crimc—and that, until lately, they knew nothing of 
the Government, or the Government of them, In this view 
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of the matter, Nujji, the purchaser of the victim, as a Khond, 
must be acquitted of any criminal intention. The case of 
Yenuty, the kidnapper, was totally different. Not being a 
Khond himself, and being, at the same time, an inhabitant of 
a district, where the barbarous rite to which he was a pander, 
was not practised, his act admitted of no palliation, and render- 
ed him a fit subject for punishment. The decision of Govern- 
ment generally, therefore, was, that “the inhabitants of the 
low countries who provided the means of carrying on the 
horrible practice, from the most sordid motives, and not the 
Khonds, in their present state of ignorance and barbarism, were 
the proper objects of judicial pursuit.” 

The Government availed itself of this occasion for renewing 
its injunctions to the Collector to communicate to the several 
Zemindars, and, as far as possible, either through them or 
others, to the Hill chiefs, its determination to put down the 
revolting practice, and to urge them to use their influence to 
that end. Nature had not been less bountiful to the Khonds 
than to others ; and they were by no means deficient in under- 
standing. The Collector might, therefore, in personal confer- 
ence with them, endeavour to point out that their brethren 
in Degt, perhaps as fertile a valley as any in India, enjoyed 
as good crops and equal freedom from pestilence and famine 
as they did, although they did not practise the same barbarous 
rite. Small presents, of an appropriate nature, might at the 
same time be conferred, in the name of Government, on any 
or all who would lend their services in the cause of humanity. 
Finally, the Government reiterated its own assurance that “by 
the observance of conciliatory conduct towards them on all 
occasions, more would be gained than by threats or violence.” 

The case of Yenuty tended, in the opinion of Government, 
to illustrate various points. The circumstances attending the 
captive’s release proved that the Rajahs had no veal authority 
over the Hill chiefs, nor the chiefs any rea? power over their 
Khond subjects. The Rajahs themselves and many of the Hill 
chiefs did not observe the cruel rite ; and they might give the 
aid of their influence, if we were careful not to embroil them 
with their subjects by too rash a zeal, or too great severity 
towards those whom they might be the means of putting into 
our hands. As they had no power to coerce their Khond sub- 
jects, and they would assuredly lose their heads if they were 
to interfere with their religious observances otherwise than by 
persuasion and remonstrance, a lesson was thereby taught which 
we would do well to imitate, viz. that, in all cases, persuasion 


and management would do no more than force. 
T 
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Yenuty Bimu was, on being tried before the Northern Court, 
acquitted, on the score of insufficient evidence.* His trial, 
however, had the effect of eliciting new horrors. He proved 
to be “one of those miscreants who made a traffic of provi- 
ding Meria victims to the Khonds,” Letchena, whose blood 
he sold, was a near relation of hisown. Nor was this all. It 
appeared that, on a previous occasion, he had made an agree- 
ment with the Khond chief Mujji, to procure a victim for 
sacrifice at the Tanki festival, and received from him some 
articles as part payment of the price in advance. Meanwhile, 
he had placed a daughter of his own in the hands of Mujji as 
security for the fulfilment of his engagement. Having failed at 
that time to procure a victim as agreed upon, he was so inhu- 
man as to sell to Mujji, for the purpose of being sacrificed, the 
daughter he had previously pledged to him! Subsequently 
he enticed Letchena to the hills, and sold him, as already re- 
lated. It now further appeared, on the concurrent testimony 
of a Khond chief and his people, that the release of Letchena 
was only obtained by Yenuty’s delivering over to the Khonds 
his second daughter in lieu of that person, and that he thus left 
both his daughters in their hands, for the express purpose of 
being slaughtered. Every endeavour had been made through 
the Rajah’s officers to procure the liberation of these two girls, 
but in vain. The Khonds positively refused to give them up, 
on the ground that the elder one was sold to them by her 
father, and the other given in exchange for Letchena, who also 
had been fairly purchascd from him. They even proceeded to 
acts of violence against the Rajah’s people, who had been sent 
to demand them; and it was only by the bestowment of 
sundry presents that these were eventually allowed to return in 
safety to their own country. 

In these circumstances, the Government called upon the 
Board of Revenue “to instruct the Collector of Vizagapatam 
unremittingly to continue his endeavours for the liberation 
of these children.” Meanwhile, it cordially approved of the 
suggestion of the Northern Court of Circuit to take imme- 
diate steps for bringing Yenuty Bifmu to a new trial, with 





* The acquittal of this man clearly proved the inapplicability of the formalities 
of our Law Courts to such cases, and there total inefficacy in securing the ends of 
justice. In his case the evidence of two of the witnesses was set aside as inad- 
mussible, because they were the “‘apprehenders.” The prisoner's own declaration 
and confession before the police was declared to be vitiated, and therefore set aside 
as inadmisisble, because ‘‘it was delivered inthe Uria language, but taken down 
in Telugu; and he could not be supposed to verify by his mark, the contents 
which were thoroughly foreign to him, except as interpreted by the attesting wit- 
nessess.” His wife confessed that she was a witness of the kidnapping, but her 
testimony was rejected, hecause under “ the general rule of evidence, husband and 
wife cannot be witnesses against each other 2’ 
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special reference to the fact of his having placed two of his 
daughters in the hands of the hill people for the purpose of 
being sacrificed. The necessary instructions were consequently 
issued to Mr. Bannerman, the Magistrate of Ganjam, to “use 
his best exertions to procure all available evidence.” 

Mr. Bannerman, in his reply, stated that the deposition 
before the Magistrate of the person who detailed the circum- 
stances connected with the transaction, although “deserving 
of full credit,” was “not of such a nature as would ensure 
conviction before the Court of Circuit.” He then proceeds 
to point out in the plainest manner, the difficulties that inter- 
posed in the way of obtaining satisfactory evidence. Andas 
his remarks are well calculated to open up generally the 
difficulties attendant on any attempts to suppress the horrid 
rite, we feel pleasure in furnishing the following clear and 
decisive extract :— 


“Tt is only by the Khonds of Mulleguddah, therefore, that the facts of the 
case could be proved against the prisoner, but they have not only positively 
refused to deliver up the two females in question, but used violence against 
the party sent by my directions to endeavour to obtain their release. The 
part of Sivernagherry Maliahs, where these unfortunate persons are said 
to be detained, 1s the most remote and inaccessible of the whole of the hull 
tract, and the Khond tribes who inhabit it rematn in a state of savage 1n- 
dependence The Zemindar’s officers had never before the present occasion 
penetrated into their country, or attempted to exercise the slightest control 
over them ; neither does there nominal chief, the Pater of Stivernagherry, 
possess any authority whatever over them he can do nothing without the 
consent of the elders of the different tribes, and dare not attempt to coerce 
them. I consider 1t therefore to be utterly impossible, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to bring these uncivilized and barbarous men before the 
Court of Circuit as witnessess, more particularly as those best acquainted 
with the facts, are themselves deeply implicated in the criminal transac- 
tion. 

Bahadur Patridt, the chief of Stivernagherry, could possibly give some 
account of the affair, though his evidence would probably not be direct 
and conclusive * but there would, I apprehended, be the greatest possible 
reluctance on his part to appear as a witness in our courts of justice. 
1 have not yet seen this chief, as when requested to visit me at Pidamari 
in Chinna Kimedy, he excused himself on the plea of sickness and sent 
Danobandt in his stead. Itis of the highest importance, as re ro the 
future success of our endeavours to put a stop to the practice of sacnfi ing 
human victims throughout the Malahs that the hill chiefs should be con- 
ciliated by every possible means, ana induced to enter cordiilly into the 
views of the Government on this sul ject, and in prosecution of the desued 
object every thing should be avoided calculated to harass or annoy them, 
To proud and suspicious men hike them, totally ignorant of every thing 
relating to our Courts and judicial forms of proceeding, a summons to appear 
as a witness before the Court of Circuit would not fail to excite much alarm 
and disgust ; and I think would be calculated to have the worst effect 
in preventing the other chiefs from affording their assistance on similar 
occasions, For these reasons I am of opinian-that it would be extremely 
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inexpedient to require the attendance of the Hill chief of Sévernagherry 
before the Court of Circuit, and I trust I shall be considered to exercise a 
justfiable discretion in suspending any steps for summoning him as a witness 
in the case. 

From the mode in which the system of kidnapping Meria victims from 
the plains is carried on, there must necessarily be the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining legal conviction on a charge of this nature before the regular 
Courts, for the whole of the transaction usually takes place in remote and in- 
accessible parts of the Maliahs, of which we have no knowledge, and where 
even the hill chiefs possess no authority. I shall of course use my best 
endeavours to carry into effect the orders of the Court of Fouzdari Adalat 
in the present instance, but from the peculiar circumstances connected 
ba the case, there is, I fear, not much prospect of their being success- 
u 

In the propriety of these sentiments, and of the course 
pursued by Mr, Bannerman, the Government fully concurred— 
any resort to violent measures to compel the restoration of the 
captives, and the abolition of the practice of human sacrifices, 
being strongly deprecated. 

The next occasion on which the attention of Government 
was directed to the subject, happened about a month later, 
when taking up some suggestions proffered by different 
officers. 

In his return of the 23d December (1837), to the Pre- 
cept of the Northern Provincial Court, Mr. Inglis, Joint 
Magistrate of Ganjam, supplied some particulars relative to the 
customs of the Khonds, and the extent of country over which 
the rite of human sacrifice may be supposed to prevail, 
reaching from the Godavery northward, * but could suggest no 
immediate or practicable remedy. The Zemindar-Rajah of 
Chinna Kimedy he found willing enough to give his aid, in 
whatever way required ; but he had “no power and little influ- 
ence over the savage hill tribes.” These were in reality 
“independent, and had never paid tribute or acknowledged 
subjection to any power.” To attempt “the apprehension of 
any of their chiefs by force would require a considerable force, 
and then, perhaps, could not be effected amid such interminable 
and unexplored jungles,” 

There was nothing here to call for a special deliverance. 
But widely different was the case with the communications of the 


TS oan 

© Mr, Inglis considers the Sourahs of the south, the Khonds of the middle region, 
and the Koles of the north, ag only ‘‘ different tribes of the same race,” and similar 
in their general habits and practices, He also thinks there ‘‘can Le no doubt that 
all of them are in the habit, more or less, cf propitiating their Deities (the Earth and 
the Sun) by human sacrifices,” 
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other two officers, Captains Millar and Campbell, who gave in 
reports, much about the same time—that of the former being 
dated 13th December (1837), and that of the latter the 16th of 
the same month. It is due to Captain Millar to say, that, as 
far as we can ascertain, he was the first who succeeded in res- 
cuing Meria victims from the Khonds. This appears from a 
portion of Mr. Russel’s second report, dated 11th May (1837), 
which was published in the Madras Journal, already referred 
to. The extract bearing on this point is the following :— 


“Captain Millar, (43rd Regiment, N. I.) when at Kdpautf managed with 
much discretion to rescue no less than twelve victims; seventeen more 
have fallen into my hands. making in all twenty-nine. The first who made 
her escape to my camp, although closely fettered, disappeared after a few 
days, and I could never learn more of her. She was an elderly woman ; of 
the remainder, ten were restored to their friends, and eighteen children from 
three to ten years of age, remain with Captain Millarand myself. These were 
all sold by their parents, or I have been unable to discover their history and 
origin.” 

The following extract from his own report or letter of the 
13th December will perhaps serve to explain the sort of 
“discretion” with which the gallant Captain “managed to 
rescue ” the victims :— 


“Were the custom of offering human sacrifices to be completely dis- 
continued in any considerable district for one or two years, the people of 
that district, and also of those bodering upon it, would then have ocular 
demonstration that the continuance of the practice was not essential to their 
welfare ; and were they once perfectly convinced of this fact, these sacrifices, 
which are attended with a great expense, would soon cease to be offered, 
for the people admit the criminality of the act, but attempt to justify it upon 
the grounds of expediency. It is pure selfishness that influences them, and 
they are merely fearful to omit the sacrifices, lest their crops should fail or 
some other temporal calamity befall them. 

Force and tntimidation were the means that I employed, and I do not 
apprehend any danger from the exhibition of a military force, provided the 
party employed be of such strength, as to render any attempt at opposition 
utterly hopless. It wason this principal that I acted. I never sent out 
any small parties, but always went in person with the main body of my 
detachment, and thereby prevented any collision between the soldiers and, 
the inhabitants of the country. 

The circumstance of these sacrifices being only offered once in the year, 
viz., in the month of January, when the chmate is by no means unhealthy, 
would remove one of the obstacles to the employment of a military force 
for their suppression,” 


Very different, in its general strain, was the letter of Captain 
Campbell, of nearly the same date. As the assistant of Mr. 
Russel, during the recent military operations, he had acquired 
considerable knowledge, alike of the Khonds and their country, 
He was personally acquainted with most of the Milikas and 
Digalis, and the neighbouring petty chiefs, several of whom he 
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knew to be averse to the sacrifice, and would, he hoped, cor- 
dially lend their aid and influence to put an end to it, were 
they sure of being countenanced and supported. His proposal, 


therefore, was as follows :— 

*‘ The time when the Khonds areinthe practice of sacrificing human victims 
being near at hand, I do myself the honorto lay before you the following 
proposal, the object of which is to induce the perpetrators by fair means to 
abandon the ho:nble custom handed down to them by their ancestors, con- 
vinced as I am that every means in our power ought to be used for its 
suppression before force is attempted. —which last, in my humble opinion, 
would make their conviction of the virtue of the rite still stronger, besides 
having other prominent objections. 

I purpose with your sanction to ascend the Ghats with a considerable 
portion of the armed peons under my command, accompanied by a party 
of fifty men of the 17th Regiment, and call together the most influential 
men among the Khonds,—endeavouring to convince them of the barbarity 
and inutility of the sacrifice, explaining to them our abhorrence and utter 
detestation of the practice, at the same time ordering them to bring to me 
all the victims in their possession. And if I cannot otherwise obtain them, 
I request permission to purchase them at the prices they cost the Khonds, 
generally from rupees fifteen to twenty-five. and at the same time to use 
such threats as I may consider advisable to gain the object in view, both 
for the present and for the future. If my efforts for the present prove 
successful, I shall be able to discover the parties engaged in the barbarous 
traffic of providing victims, who, from all the information I can gather, are 
for the most part inhabitants of the low country, and thus gain the power 
of striking effectually at one source of the evil by immediately securing 
the parties concerned. 

To gain over the Janis or sacrificing priests would be a desired object, 
and I think a little money secretly and judiciously employed among them 
would have a good effect. 

I also request your sanction to my employing twenty-four bullocks or 
other carriage to carry provisions for the peons and other persons whom 
I may find it necessary to employ on this duty in the Goomsur 
Maliahs.” 

On the 15th January 1838, the letters of these gentlemen 
were severally taken into consideration by the Madras Govern- 
ment. From the view so often expressed by Government 
on the subject, we may readily anticipate the general charac- 
ter of its verdict on these communications respectively. 

The opinion ‘so strongly expressed by Captain Millar could 
only refer exclusively to the low country; and was so far in 
accordance with the observations recorded by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Russel in his second report. It was on all hands admitted 
that if “ force and intimidation” were to be the means employed, 
for the suppression of these sacrifices, such a display of Military 
force must be exhibited, as would render any attempt at 
opposition utterly hopeless. But, it had been distinctly shewn 
that, whatever might be the result of pursuing such a course 


in the lower country—and even there its propriety and expedi- 
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ency might be questioned—in the wilder and less accessible 
tracts of the Khond country, it would be attended with a 
fearful loss of life to the troops employed, aud almost without 
a chance of ultimate and complete success. The remark of 
Captain Millar, that, if human sacrifices were actually discon- 
tinued for some time in any considerable district, the Khonds 
could have ocular demonstration of their inutility had not escaped 
the attention of Government. But experience had shewn, as 
in the case of Degi, that the example of a district flourish- 
ing without the practice of sacrifice was not a/one sufficient to 
inducc the neighbouring Mutahs to discontinue it; and that 
it would require much conciliatory explanation and the utmost 
exertion of his influence on the part of the Collector, to bring 
this fact home to the understanding of the Khonds. This 
salutary influence could only be expected to arise from con- 
fidence, which must be entirely destroyed if measures of coer- 
cion and intimidation were resorted to. 

The Government, as might be expected, approved of the 
proposal of Captain Campbell, then assistant Collector in charge 
of Goomsur, and cheerfully granted all the requisite equipment. 
The -Military escort, however, must be regarded as exclusively 
designed for the protection of his person, and for guarding his 
followers, and not to be used for any purposes whatever of 
compulsion or violence. He must be careful, at all times, to 
observe the most conciliatory deportment towards the Khonds 
—to go amongst them only as a friend, anxious to preserve 
the good faith of Government, by studiously guarding against 
any misunderstanding on any point—and systematically to 
eschew the employment of threats, or the issuing of orders 
which might be calculated to produce irritation and provoke 
opposition. With respect to the permission solicited ¢ pay to 
those who had destined victims in their possession, the przce 
they might have given for them, the Government was not 
inclined to sanction such a measure, as it was impossible to say 
to what the interference of its accredited officers as purchasers 
might lead. It was plainly objectionable, not only from 
its being so liable to abuse, but because the money given would 
furnish the sellers with the means of purchasing new victims. 
The functionaries of Government ought carefully to avoid 
anything which might possibly tend to encourage the odious 
traffic; and should confine their pecuniary interference, as 
heretofore, to rewarding those who might afford useful 
information or assistance in its suppression. 

Agreeably to his proposal, Captain Campbell, early in January 
(1838), proceeded into the Khond Maliahs of Goomsur. Having 
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called together the Mulikas or heads of the different Mutahs, 
he explained to them what he supposed to be the intentions of 
Government, viz. “that the sacrifice of human victims would 
no longer be suffered among them.” He then “ peremptorily 
ordered them to bring all persons whom they might have pur- 
chased as Merias to him.” The Mulikas at first stoutly “de- 
nied having any such in their possession.” Captain Campbe'l, 
however, having “ previously taken the precaution to ascertain 
the names of different Chiefs who had Merias, and the persons 
from whom they had been purchased, they were led to make a 
partial disclosure.” He then sent them away for the children ; 
and to expedite the business despatched two of his peons to 
each of the head Mutahs. 

Most of the Mulikas soon attended; and a hundred Meria 
children were delivered up. Captain Campbell next “ demanded 
a declaration that the Meria Pujah should henccforth be at an 
end among them, and that any one performing it should subject 
himself to severe retribution.” This, after a certain form, was 
repeated by all. In certain Mutahs, which had taken a promi- 
nent part in the late rebellion, no Merias were found ; though it 
was ascertained that from them several had been sold to their 
more flourishing neighbours. It could not be discovered that 
more than four or five victims were sacrificed annually in the 
Goomsur Maliahs; though the number of Merias purchased 
during the past year was distinctly allowed to excecd that cf 
former years—this admitted fact being accounted for by the 
distress which had lately prevailed. On the whole, Captain 
Campbell felt himself warranted to sum up in these emphatic 
terms :—“ / have every reason tuo believe that the public perform- 
ance of the Mevia Pujah in the Goomsur Maliahs ts at an end; 
but if measures are not taken in the neighbouring Khond 
Mutahs for its suppression, it will be hard to maintain the ground 
we have now gained.” 

One point of considerable importance had now been conclu- 
sively determined by the inquiries of Captain Campbell. It 
had been originally believed, and repeatcdly asserted, that 
Khonds were never sacrificed. It was now rendered indis- 
putable that the Khonds themselves formed no exception— 
that all classes and all castes, whether Hindus, Mussalmans, or 
Khonds, whether old or young, male or female, might indisert- 
minately become the subjects of sacrifice. When, however, 
they could readily be had, preference would naturally be given 
to strangers obtained by purchase from the plains. This led 
Captain Campbell to recommend that “of the professed kid- 
nappers and Meria providers a severe cxample should be made,” 
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and that “ punishment also should be inflicted on all concerned 
in the sale of children to the Khonds according to the nature 
of the case.” This, he was satisfied, would have a salutary 
effect. 

Another subject which now called for special attention was 
the question, as to how the Meria children, after being rescued, 
werc to be provided for. In his second report, Mr. Russel at 
once viewcd the matter with the eyes of a generous and enlight- 
ened statesman. His words are these:—"“In respect to the 
rescued children now in our hands, I would recommend to the 
liberal consideration of Government, that the Collector be 
authorized fo bring them up and educate them at the public expense. 
It is true that the benevolence of individuals has provided for 
thcir present wants ; but accident may deprive them of this sup- 
port, and they seem to be fit objects for the protection of Govern- 
ment.” Respecting the hundred children delivered up to Captain 
Campbell, that officer thus writes :—“‘ Several of them have 
been claimed by their parents or rather mothers; but these 
women are for the most part in such a state of destitution that 
they have scarcely the means of supporting themselves. There 
are in Goomsur several Muttums, with extensive lands attached 
for charitable purposes, but most shamefully misapplied. I 
would recommend that some of the younger children be dis- 
tributed among the Muttums or Pagodas to be fed and clothed 
until they attain a certain age, and to be then employed on 
field or other labour becoming their years. Several, I have 
no doubt, will find service with respectable ryots and others ; 
indeed I have alrcady had applications to that effect, and some 
may be restored to their parents. In the meantime I have 
ordered a building to be prepared for their reception, and three 
cubits of coarse thick cloth to be given to each child to defend 
it from the piercing cold of this season.” The probable annual 
expense for maintaining the 100 Mcria children Captain Camp- 
bell estimated at little more than 700 Rupecs; though even 
this moderate amount he thought might be “ reduced one-fourth 
or more by employing them on light work, for which a small 
hire might be charged, and providing their own fire wood, as 
well as making the elder cook for the younger children.” 

In a return, dated 15th June (1838), Mr. Bannerman, the 
Magistrate of Ganjam, reported that, through the excrtions 
of the Maliah Sirdar under the Zemindar, five individuals had 
lately been rescued from the neighbourhood of Guidapur, and 
that these had been restored to their friends—adding ; that 
“there was too much reason to believe that these were not 
solitary instances,’—=that there were “many other unfortunate 
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creatures destined as victims to this detestable superstition 
confined in different places in the Chinna Kimedy Maliah "— 
and that there was “no doubt but in Jeypore and the adjoining 
tracts, the Mcria was still more commonly practised.” 

This latter observation of Mr. Bannerman was soon after 
strikingly confirmed, by a very able report dated 2nd July, 
drawn up by Lieut. Hill of the Survey department. The 
importance of his remarks—not merely as expounding the 
remedy which his enlarged experience had suggested to him, 
but as throwing morc light on the subject of the extensive 
prevalence of the revolting rite than had yet appcared,— 
will amply justify us for making the following lengthened 
quotation :— 


“ The information I obtained regarding human sacrifices leads me to 
suppose that the practice of that barbarous rite obtains to a far greater 
extent than ts generally supposed ; and I much fear that the Khond Malhiahs 
of Goomsur form but a very small portion of the country over which the 
custom prevails. Of the Khond districts north of the Mahanad: I have no 
accurate intellizence; but there can be little doubt the practice will be 
found to exist, as 1t certainly does, in the adjoining hilly parts of Duspalla, 
Boad and Sohnpore : from the Goomsur Mahahs southwards, Chinna Kimedy, 
Peddah Kimedy, and Jeypore complete the chain to Bustar, in which latter 
place the practice is prevalent to an enoimous extent. One grand sacri- 
fice, said to have taken place twelve years since on the Bustar Rajah setting 
out to visit His Highness the Rajah of Nagpore, 1s spoken of as the “ gz caé 
sacrifice”? and I am informed that on that occasion twenty-five or twenty- 
seven full-grown men were immolated. I have strong reasons for supposing 
the ptactice to be known to the Ghonds of Konkein and the adjoining 
Mocassais, north of Bustar, and moreover, that in some of the wilde: jungles 
bordering on Chattiszhur, the Ghonds add cannibalism to this horrid deed, 
and eat the flesh they sacuifice. 

Informazion derived from sources, I have no reason to doubt, lead me 
to suppose that there are not Icss than two hundred childien kept for Me- 
ria in the Bullgudda Mitah of Chinna Kimedy alone. Upwards of 
one hundred (as is well known to Government) have this year been deli- 
veied up in Goomsur, but many morc still remain there. With these 
data to calculate fiom, it 15 fearful to contemplate the possible number 
of intended victims now in captivity among the Khonds. 

In Patna and Kalahundy the Woediahs (Uriyas) deny the existence of 
the custom, but there is little doubt of its being practised in the Hilly tracts, 
and the same may be said of Kariall and Nowagudda. The Khonds and 
Ghonds are said not to be the only people who sacrifice human beings. 
At Bissumcuttack, the Jeyporc Rajah’s Karktn pointed out a child of 
about eight years of age in a large Brinjarry camp, who, he stated, had 
been purchased near the coast, and was to be sacrificed on crossing the 
boundary of Iissa (the Jung river). The Brinjarries were questioned re- 
garding the child, and claimed it as onc of their own tribe, but Kinch 
Singh (a son of the late Zemindar of Souradah, who accompanied me) pro- 
nounced the child to be a Woodiah, of the same caste as my bearers-- 
hence I fear that the Brinjarries, who travel these roads are in the habit of 
performing this ceremony. Great caution is necessary in believing any 
Khond Miutah to be ficcd from this stain, as on several occasions where 
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the practice has been stoutly denied, I have afterwards obtained undoubted 
proof of its existence. It 3s not the custom in Sarungudda, though it 1s 
suspected that some of the Sarunguddu Khonds attend the sacrifice in the 
other districts. 

If I venture to offer some unsolicited suggestions which arise in my mind 
on this subject, I must plead 1n excuse the length of time I have been em- 
ployed m Ganjam and the adjacent hillv country, the opportunities that 
I have had of forming ayudgment of the disposition of the Khonds, and 
the earnest solicitude every man of Christan education must feel for the 
suppression of a practice so horrid and unnatural. 

If we reflect on the extent of country over which this custom prevails, 
and what 1s of more importance, the niture of that country, the dense 
forests, the vast chain of mountains 1n the strongholds of which this super- 
stitious rite 1s most firmly seated, the doubtful climate at the best season, and 
the decided insalubrity of the au fo. the rcmainde: of the yerr, the gener 11 
poverty of the country, which will not support any laige additional body 
above the number of 1ts inhabitants, and the ill success that usually attenas 
the persecution of a people on account of reli,ious tenets, however falsely 
grounded they may be,—it will be evident to anv but one blindly prevossessed, 
that military force, in this case, would not avail, but would rather be the means 
of sanctioning an enormous slaughter, at a great exp.ns@ on the part of the 

State, without the prospect of an entue and final abandonment of the 
custom by the Khonds under any less 1izorous measure than the almost 
total extupation of the race. Butit does not appear to me therefore to 
follow that no authouity 1s to be exerted for the suppression of the Metia, 
or that persuasion a/one is likely to produce better results than the employ- 
ment of military force It must be borne in mund that the race, if not 
entitled to the name of savage, 1s on the very lowest verge of civilization, 
and is not prepared to receive rules and ordinances adapted to a people of 
more cultivated understanding, The disposition of the Khond partakes 
much of @uzmal suspicion and cunning, and it 1s to be recollected that the 
varying ideas of his mind are more nearly allied to zastiucé than to the 
powers of reasoning and perception between right and wrong, which are 
the result of education and civilization. 

Attempt to reason with a Khond, and he refers to the customs 
handed down from his ancestors; try to persuade him that his ancestors 
were very wrong, he looks on you with dread and supposes you are 
endeavouring to entrap him into compromising himself in some fancied 
manner; but let him know that it 1s positively ordered to do a 
thing, and let him see before his eyes power sufficient to carry that 
order into effect, and he will obey. For the suppression of Thuggi, a 
strong and almost arbitrary power has been exerted by local authorities 
most beneficially for the public good, and it cannot easily be smagined that 
any thing short of that power, so exerted, could have produced like results : 
but of murderers by trade cannot be Zersuaded to abandon their calling, can 
we hope that gersuasion will have more effect on men who murder solely 
on the principle of making a #ecessary offering to their god. 

Local knowledge and a personal acquaintance with idividuals, their 
manners and habits, form the first and indispensable qualification for assert- 
ing the power of Government 1n a Khond district. When we possess 
these, their military stiength is a mere tifle comparatively, and one effect- 
ive Company of Regulars would be found force sufficient to back any order 
in any single Mutah o1 District. Much must depend on. and be left entirely 
to, the direction of the Local Authorities, but Iam sanguine that if the system 

be tried, 1t will not be in vain that 1 have penned these observations.’ 
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The foregoing notes apply more particularly to the hills of Ganjam, but 
a single glance at the map which accompanies this, will at once shew that 
the Khond Miutahs of that district form but a small portion of the 
tract of country over which the observance of this rite obtains, It is much 
to be doubted whether any thing less than an organized system, conducted 
with great temper and patience, and followed up with unremmitting perse- 
verance, will be found sufficient effectually to eradicate this barbarous 
custom. The Zemindars of Duspalla, Boad and Sohnpore, are not suffi- 
ciently powerful to agitate a reform on so tender a point among their Khond 
subjects without the support of European authority, and a great risk would 
be hazarded by embroiling them with their own subjects by seeking their 
co-operation, This objection does not exist in Patna and Kalahundy, where 
the Khonds and Ghonds are kept in complete restraint by the Woodiahs, and 
the chiefs are well disposed towards Europeans.” 

On the 18th October following, Mr. Bannerman officially 
announced his intention to proceed above the Ghats, previous 
to the period at which the Tonki festival is annually celebrated, 
on which occasion the horrid rite was usually practised, with 
“the view of endeavouring to induce the rude tribes to abandon 
the detestable supcrstition, and to deliver up their unfortunate 
victims.” He was satisfied from what he had seen, that it was 
necessary a European officer should go among the Khonds of 
the Chinna Kimedy Maliahs, and personally explain to them 
the views and determination of the Government on the subject, 
in order to convince them that the Sirkar actually interested 
itself in the matter; as he had reason to apprchend that 
hitherto they regarded the interference of the Zemindar’s 
officers and hill chicfs as not originating with the Company’s 
Government. And while he himself proceeded in one direc- 
ee his assistant, Captain Campbell would proceed in ano- 
ther. 

The Government entirely approved of this determination 
and authorised the proper officcr, through the Military Depart- 
ments, to place four elephants, a Subadar’s guard, and all the 
other needful appliances in the way of travelling facilities, 
without delay at their disposal. 

Of his tour on this occasion, Mr. Bannerman was enabled 
to supply a long and able report, bearing date 2nd January 
1839. Of this report the more material portions will be 
found in the following copious extracts :—~ 


“ It was my intention if I could have been su 


: pplied with the necessar 
carriages to have entered the Khond Maliahs from the south and attempted 
1o traverse the unexplored tract situated between Purlah Kimedy and 


Goomsur ; while my assistant Captain Campbell would have a progr. 

through the northern Mitahs with the view of preventing by his siressnee ay 
attempt to renew the practice, and to improve the influence resulting from 
the measures adopted by him lust year in that quarter. It being found 
impracticable however to furnish the elephants applied for, I was obliged 
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to abandon that design, and to confine my efforts to the more southern 
parts of Womunniah Maliahs bordering on the Kimedy and Jeypore 
Zemindaries, : ; 

The period at which the Tonki festival, at which human victims are 
sacrificed, 1s annually celebrated, 1s regulated by the moon; and I was led 
to expect that the feast would have fallen this year in the second week of 
January. Having obtained information, however, that the Meria was 
appointed to take place at the Khond villages of Sikaraguddah and Giin- 
deraguddah on Sunday the 30th ultimo, my arrangements were somewhat 
precipitated. It seemed to me that interfering at the very moment to 
prevent the consummation of the horrid ceremony would have the effect 
of promulgating, in the most unequivocal and public manner, the determina- 
tion of the British Government to put a stop to the barbarous custom, and that 
a strong impression would be produced, by the whole of the Khonds of the 
neighbouthood, assembled from ail quarters, having ocular proof that their 
hitherto inaccessible fastnesses cannot longer screen their sinful proceedings. 
There appeared, however, to be a risk of these men being exited to violent 
acts, and I deemed it necessary to assemble a strong party, altogether about 
three hundred of the Doratanum and peons of the Hill Forts dependent on 
Purlah Kimedy ; with whom, and an escort of 60 Sepoys from the posts of 
Woranast and kimedy, under their native officers, I proceeded to the 
appointed place—a small Khond village on the borders of Vizianagur, Purlah 
Kimedy and Gidary, a dependency ofthe Jyepore Zemindary, and situated 
from eight to ten coss to the, east of the Cusbah village of Giidary, which 
is on the bank of the River Wamshadarah, about sixty mules to the north of 
the town of Kimedy. 

After passing through a dense forest, chiefly of the Damer tree, by a 
most difficult and narrow track, leading over several steep and awkward 
Ghats, we came upon the village of Sikaraguddah soon after daylight. 
Fortunately the Khonds had no notice of our approach, and were taken 
completely by surprise. Tne preparations for the ceremony appeared to 
have been completed. The entrance to tne hamlet, which was in the form 
of a square, had been newly fitted up with wicker works, and in the centre 
close to the rude village idol, had been erected a bambi pole about forty 
feet high, on the top of which was an effigy in the shape of a bird with 
peacock'’s feathers, such as 1s described in the late Commissioner's report. 
Having luckily secured the person of the Mujji,—for the whole of the Khonds 
taking alarm, fled to the hills in the immediate rear of the village,—the 
victim, a young woman from the plains of the Chinna Kimedy Zemindarv, 
was, after some demur, given up to me, and some ofthe elders and chiefs 
were induced to approach and communicate with me. 

To the arguments used by me, as to the heinous nature of the crime of 
putting a fellow creature toa cruel death, and the folly of supposing that 
any advantage could possibly result from so sintul an act, the Khonds re- 
pled that they paid no tribute and owed no allegiance to us; that the 
Meria had always been practised from time immemorial ; that if the usual 
ceremonies we1e omitted, their fields would be unproductive ;_ that the 
victims had been fairly purchased for a price ; and finally that they hada 
right to do what seemed to them fit in the matter. To reason further with 
these rude and ignorant men would have been altogether unavailing, espe- 
cially as many of them appeared to be unde: the influence of the potations, 
sn which they are in tne habit of indulging on such occasions. The Khonds 
from the neighbouring villages, in the mean time, kept arriving in multitudes 
to attend the feast ; and as the immediate object in view, the rescue 
of the victim, had beeu attained, I deemed it expedient, after the men had 
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refreshed themselves a little, to retrace our steps—bringing along with us 
several of the elders of the tribes as hostages that the Khonds would not 
obstruct our return, and with the view of availing myself of then imfluence 
in obtaining the release of the Merias detained in other parts of the Mitah, 
as well as more fully impressing on them the arguments which they did not 
appear to be then 1m a state of mind duly to appreciate 

It was my intention to have encamped and proceeded further into the 
Maliahs had circumstances admitted, but it would have been altogether 
nnprudent to hive remained for the night where we were, Sfharaguddah being 
situated in a little circular valley about three hundred yards in diameter, 
surrounded by steep rocky hills covered with heavy jungle There was 
moreover a deficiency of water, and we had no knowledge of the country in 
advance It 1s difficulty to form any estimate of the number of Khonds 
assembled on the occasion They showed themselves in the hills 1n all 
directions, armed with bows and arrows and the battle axe, and appeared 
disposed to oppose our return, but fortunately no collision actually took 
place. The country through which we passed 1s even mote difficult and 1m- 
practicable than any thing I have seen in the Goomsur side, and elephants 
would not, I think, have passed by the track We followed without the aid 
of pioneers With the exception of one small valley, we did not meet with 
any open sp’ce or table lind and the elevation, I do not suppose to be great 
above the bed of the Wamshid1rah river 

To Gtinde:raguddah which is not quite so inaccessible, I sent the day 
previously a small party of peons with a written notification, threateninz 
summary punishment to the inhabitints if the saciifice should take plice, 
and requuing the Merias to be delivered up, which requisition they 
thought it prudent to comply with , and subsequently seven other victims, 
detained in different villages, have similarly been given up to me, making 
altogether nine individuals belonging to various parts of the country, who 
have been rescued on the present occasion Iam sanguine that these measures 
will hive a favourable effect throughout the southern parts of the Womun- 
miah Mahah, put there 1s unfortunately a very large tract of Khond coun- 
try lying between these paits and the Goomsur Mutahs, to which 1t 1s not to be 
expected that their influence can extend. 

“I have been able to gain but scanty information 1n respect to a portion 
of the southern part of the Womunniah Mahahs From the accounts of 
the Khonds, there does not appear to be 1n that direction, any elevated table- 
land free from jungle, such as 1s found in the Goomsur Mahahs 
The cultivated spots are described as narrow vallies of very limited extent, 
separated from each other by ridges of hills covered with dense forest of 
the same character as in the neighbourhood of Sikaraguddah How far 
south the more open table land extends 1s not known ” 

I am sensible of the anxiety felt by the Government to put a stop to the 
barbarous custom of sacrificing human victims, which, as far as Iam aware, 
18 not systematically followed in any other part of the wo1ld—but I feel 
difficulty 1n proposing any practical measures with the view of carrying its 
humaine wishes into effect. Presuming that such aid of the Commissariat 
Department as would be required to enable troops to move through a 
country such as has been described independent in every respect of other 
supplies, could be offered, the most eligible plan, in my opimon, would be 
to allow a d+tachment to move from the northward, entering the Malahs 
from the Goorasur side, and traversing the more open part of the country ; 
being guided by circumstances as to the precise direction to be taken. The 
detachment 4 Jd enter Khondistan at the most favourable season, and 
its object sh“* je simply to march through the country without molesting 
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or inteifermg in any way with the inhabitants: and as has already been 
expressly enjoined by the Government, conciliatory means only should be 
used for obtaining the release of the Merias The presence of the detach- 
ment in those parts, would, Iam convinced, be quite sufficient to prevent 
the sacrifices taking plice any where m the neighbourhood, and the 
inftuence of such a visitation, it 1s to be hoped, would also have a more 
lasting effect ‘Ihe circumstance of the sacrifices taking phice annually 
within a certain specified period, it will be observed,1is favourable to our 
efforts for their suppression 

If the Government see fit to resolve that some such measures as I have 
suggested should be adopted previous to the celebration of the Tonki 
festival next year, I shall be prepared, if required, to state the strength 
of the detachment that would in my opinion be requisite, and to submit the 
subsidiary arrangements that would be necessary the most essential of 
which would be the supply of a sufficient number of elephants 

It 1s fearful to contemplate the extent of human misery resulting from 
the practice of this execrable rite , for, independent of the number of Menias 
annually—and which there 1s too much 1eason to believe 1s far larger than 
could readily be credited—it gives rise, with all its attendant evils, to the 
system of kidnapping unfortunate inhabitants of the plains, who are decoyed 
into the hills bya set of infamous wretches who carry on a profitable troffic 
inthe blood of their fellow men The agents engaged in these odious 
deilings are for the most part of the Panwa, or Dombango, and other base 
tribes, through whom the intercourse with the low country 1s chiefly carried 
on, and who without remorse barter their unhappy captives in common with 
silt, and some few necessiry articles—for saffron, wax and other products 
of the hills These heartless miscreants, waose guilt seems to be even of 
a deeper die than that of the African slave-traders, are actuated by the 
basest and most sordid motives in supplying the victims, and their infamous 
conduct does not admit of any palliation The barbarous and ignorant 
Khonds on the other hand, are conscious of no sin in performing what they 
regard as a sacred duty in celebrating the Tonki festival The perversion 
of the human intellect that can regard the cruel death of a fellow creatuie 
as a sacrifice acceptable in the sight of the deity is indeed strange. 

The agents through whose means the Mertas are sunplied to the 
Khonds, as has been most justly observed in the minutes of consul- 
tation under date the 11th December 1837, are the proper objects 
for condizn punishment, but from the circumstances under which the 
abduction and sale of the uufortunate captives usually take place, it 
18 almost impossible, I have already had occasion to represent, to obtain 
such proof as would be sufficient to convict the accused before the ordinarv 
judicial tribunals, where all the niceties of Mahommedan law, are required 
to be conformed to And, I think it 1s deserving of the consideration of the 
Right Honourable the Governor n Council whether it might not be expe- 
dient to invest the officer to whom may ultimately be entrusted the Super- 
intendence of the Hill tracts with power to try summarily persons charged 
with this offence, m the same manner as cases of Thuggz are, I believe, 
disposed of by the General Superintendent, which arise in Native States not 
within the jurisdiction of Company’s Courts 

The best mode of providing for the Mera children who have fallen into 
our hands on the present occasion, as well as those delivered up to Captain 
Campbell last year, 1s a question of some difficulty, particularly as regards 
those of more tender years The grown-up persons, and those who are of an 
age to maintain themselves, have been sent back to their houses with some 
little assistance to supply them immediate wants, and the children belonging to 
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the low country, whose parents could be discovered, and who are able to sup- 
port them, have been restored to their friends. Some of the bigger boys have 
also been entrusted tothe care of respectable persons in the low country, 
who are willing to bring them up in such a manner as to enable them here- 
after fo maintain themselves by their labour. But there are still a con- 
siderable number of Khond children, principally little girls, who are 
maintained at the expense of the Government, and who must continue 
dependent on its bounty, until they attain such an age as to enable 
them to do something for their livelihood. Perhaps eventually the Govern- 
ment would not object to assigning some waste land, on favourable terms, 
to persons so circumstanced. There are many situations in this district 
where the grant might be made without any sacrifice of revenue, and where 
a little colony might be established of victims, destined as sacrifices to this 
detestable superstition, who have been rescued from cruel death by the 
humane interference of the Company’s Government.” 

On the foregoing Ictter the Government of Madras, on the 
11th February (1839), recorded its resolution. Mr. Bannerman’s 
procecdings were approved of; and the timely rescue of even 
nine Meria victims from a cruel and premature death, without 
any collision whatever with the Khonds, was declared to be 
“a result alike creditable to his foresight, prudence and resolu- 
tion, as to his humanity.” There was no objection to the adop- 
tion of the measures proposed by Mr. Bannerman ; but instead 
of a detachment of sepoys, a body of select and armed peons 
would be preferred, as it was not only most unadvisable to 
allow sepoys to come in contract with the rude and savage inhab- 
itants of those regions, but it was essentially necessary that 
they should be reserved for great occasions only, such as 
quelling disturbance when it has unhappily broken out and 
restoring order and tranquillity. Some of Mr. Bannerman’s rc- 
marks tended forcibly to shew the absolute necessity which 
existed for concentrating all power both in the hill countries 
and in the lowlands in the Ganjam districts in one and the same 
functionary. This was a subject which ought without delay 
to be referred to the Government of India. The question of 
providing for the support of the rescued Meria children had 
already been submitted to the Board of Revenue for an ex- 
pression of thcir sentiments thereon, and the attention of that 
body must be called ancw to the subject. Of the presents 
bestowed by Mr. Bannerman on certain chiefs for their assist- 
ance and co-operation, the Government cordially approved. 

Of the proceedings of Captain Campbell, who, contemporanc- 
ously with Mr. Bannerman, had visited another portion of the 
Hill Territories, he himself furnished a report, dated 15th 
January 1839. Of this report the following are the leading 
parts :-— 

“1 have the honour to report, that having visited all the Goomsur hill 
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Mitahs, including Bodadesh from Dcge: to Boluskupa in Boad (except- 
ing such as from my iefficient carriage 1 could not reach, although their 
chief men waited on me when sent for, along with the other Milikas in the 
neighbourhood of my encampment), I have great sutisfaction in stating that 
the sacrifice of human victims has greatly diminished in comparison with 
former times, owing to the proceedings of last year, partly from the want of 
subjects, and partly from a fear of the consequences of infringing the order 
I hid issued 

The only instances of the Meria sacrifice having taken place last year 
that I could positively ascertain were three; two in Sam Bisaye’s country 
and one at Mundagam of Tentilguddah, but these were performed, as stated 
to me, on the bodtes of Merias who had died a natural death, and by 
stealth, though the Bisayes had often knowledge of the fact. All the other 
Mialikas declared that nd Meria was sacrificed within their territories. but 
mm the same breath begged permission to offer one victim yearly in each 
Miitah, The refusal did not seem to disappoint them much, and they all 
went away promising, as last year, to refrain from the nte 

In former times the great sicrifices were performed at the full moon of the 
months Pishein and Magham, and the minor onesduring the following e ght 
days of either moon, though to avert any dreaded misfortune they were per- 
formed at any season. By your directions I this season undertook to 
enquire into a dispute between the Rajah of Boad and Bahadur Buksh1 re- 
garding the Mttth of Boragitsa in which the Bisayes of Chokapdd, 
Posseia, Tentilguddah and the Sirdar of Gullery were witnesses I took this 
opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of these influential men on the 
sacrifice of humin victims, of which they unanimously expressed their 
horror The language held by their Khonds 1s, “ ‘The land is ours, we give 
you a share of its produce, and we attend on you when you call on 
us to fight or for other purposes, and now when Government wants to deprive 
us of our juttia, you sit quiet and will not speak for us , the juttia 1s perform- 
ed in Boad and other places, and why are we prevented? Are we to 
starve while they have plenty.” 

I requested the opinion of the Bisayes as to the best mode of suppressing 
the Meria Pith , they replied,‘ though we have been brouzht up among 
Khonds, we are not of them , we abhor the Meria as we do the slauzhter 
of a cow. You must shew our Khonds that we ate enforced, by issuing a 
general proclamation denouncing punishment on all who disobey, and by 
placing Government officers in our forts. Our Khonds, see ng that we have 
no alternative, will obey and come into the new order of things , we must be 
of one mind, and let the same prociamation be issued to the countries 
beyond Goomsur, and Meri will soon cease” In explanation of the above 
statement, and requested by the Bis1)es to whom the wishes and intentions 
of Government 1egarding the cruel rite have been repeatedly, and most 
stronzly expressed by me in public and private, and perfectly understood 
hy them, I beg to observe that they are wholly unable to coerce their 

honds who are ever ready to transfer their allegiance when provided, and 
that it 1s only by conciliation and enlistins their feelings tnit they can 
manage them to their purposes One instance, of many which occurred 
when the Honorable Mr Russell was in Goomsur, will suffice to shew this, 
as well as elucidate the meaning of the request made by the Bisayes (already 
well acquainted with the wish of Government) for a general Government 
ehaampa gee forbidding the Meria on pain of severe puntshmcnt, In 

ovember 1836 when the troops took the field, Sam Bisaye accompanied 
them in irons when above the Ghats he performed some service which 
induced Mi, Russell to order his irons to be removed, the Bisaye 
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begged that they might be allowed to remain, for that the Khonds seeing 
him in this predicament would readily obey his wishes; the event 
proved that his request was not without 1eason. In the first campagin he 
was at large and could do nothing, in the second, he continued in fetters at 
his own request, and performed good service, 

The more I see of the Knonds, the more is my opinion confirmed that, 
unless we address ourselves to their fears as well as to their better feelings, 
our steps for the suppression of the Meria Piyah will be slow indeed, and 
furthcr, perhaps wholly nugatory, unless the same system is followed whete- 
ever the sacrifice 1s known to exist I could not leain that any children had 
been purchased by the Khonds of Goomsur since I was last above the 
Ghats, nor were any cluimed by their relations. I have been foitunate in 
seizing two notoiious traders 1n children to the Khonds who eluded my search 
Jast year, and whose conviction and punishinent will, I trust, have a good 
effect on others who may have followed the same traffic. Considering 
the protracted duration of the sacrificing season in Goomsur, I think tt 
would be a great advantage to have a thatched house, barrack for sixty peons, 
and a small storchouse with other shelter at Udiageiry, which place does 
not belong to the Khonds. The health of those employed above the Ghats 
would not be so much exposed to the bad effects of the eatremes of cold and 
heat ; provisions could be obtained without the delay of sending for them to 
the plains, besides affording shelter to small parties passing and repassing ; 
and 1t would also shew to the Khonds our determination to persevere in 
putting an end to the Mena Pujah.” 

For nearly two years nothing further of a decisive nature 
transpired. In the Goomsur and Souradah Maliahs, peace and 
perfect order continued to prevail; and feclings of confidence 
and satisfaction scemed to be gradually extending among the 
inhabitants of those districts with whom the Kuropean officers 
of Government had the greatest intcicourse. This was shewn 
by their constantly resorting to them for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a settlement of any disputes that might arise among them ; 
as well as from the circumstance of their having begun to 
bring down the vasious pieducts of the hills for sale or barter 
to the different fairs that had been established, and to which 
the Khonds were now in the habit of coming freely in great 
numbers, from very remote paits of the Malahs Every en- 
couragement had been given to this description of petty traffic 
which was progressively increasing ; and the gencral results 
appeared to be most favoutable and satisfactory. At the 
same time, it is painful to Icarn, that, as regarded the primary 
object of desire—the suppression of the Meria sacrifice—mat- 
ters appeared rather to assume a retrogressive aspect. On the 
4th January 1841, Major Campbell ascended into the Goom- 
sur Maliahs for the purpose of endeavouring, by his presence 
and influence among the people, to check any attempt to 
perform the Meria sacrifice at the full moon, which would 
occur on the 7th; and also to procure the release of any 
victims that might have been sold to the Khonds since his 
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last visit. The following extracts from his report on that 
occasion will best set forth his own expcrience and impression 
of the unsatisfactory state of things :— 


**T could not discover that any sacrifice hid been peformed in the Goom- 
sur Malhiahs, but I have reason to believe that some of the inhabitants provided 
victims and sacrificed them in the neighbouring Mitahs of Chinna Kimedy, 
Marsing, &c. 

I regret also to have to report that 24 victims have been sold to Khonds of 
Goomsur as Merias, the greater number within the last 12 months. Six of 
them have been deliveredup to me, and I hive taken measures for the recovery 
of the remainder through the agency of the Chief Bisvye Bahadur Bukshi, 
Uton Sing, Dalabeta, and others of minor influence among the Khonds, and 
also for apprehending the persons by whom the children had been sold. To 
these ends, the chiefs have promised to use their utmost endeavours, and I 
shall not cease to watch their procecdings in the hope and expectation that 
the children will be recovered, though I fear there will be considerable diff- 
culty in finding the parties, chiefly Maliah Panwas, who sold them, and pro- 
curing evidence sufficient to convict them ‘hice I have already secured 
who are now in confinement at Nowg wm awating the arrival of witnesses. 

The number of victiins purchased witht the Inst vear would lead to the 
conclusion that the intention to continuc the saciifice of human victims exists 
with undiminished force, and that persuasion and remonstiance has not had 
the effect anticipated. 

Children are sometimes sold as Merias by their parents and other relations 
for as small a sum as three and four rupces, to Khonds as well as Panwas, 
but the former more tarely : and to punish those who sell (frequently of late 
years driven to do so by distress) and to suftei the purcha-ets, the actual per- 
petrators of the sacrifices, to escipe, appe us unequal measure towards men 
inhabiting the same villives with the hnonds,—equally ignorant and equally 
with them believing in the eflicacyv ot the revoltins rite. 

The situation of the Goomsut Mahahs has now become very different from 
that of the Maliahs under the ne ghbouring zemindaries, where our troops 
have never pencti ated, and where the power and authority of Government is 
neither known nor recognised. Since the close of the disturbances Captain 
Hill has during four seasons passed as many umes through the Goomsur 
Mahiahs, with an imposing force, and I hive each year, at the usual time of 
sacrifice, visited every pait accessible with bullock carriige, encouragine and 
with considerable success, a close and frequent intercourse with the Khonds ; 
and I still continue of opinion that unless moze decided measures are adopted 
the Meria sacrifice will not cerse, though it may not be performed openly.” 


Shortly Before this time, it would appear that Lieutenant 
Hill had brought to the notice of Government the fact, that 
great excitement prevailed in the Maliah Mutahs of Goomsur 
occasioned by the interference of Mr. Bannerman and his assis- 
tant with the Meria sacrifices. Indeed, to such an extent was 
this excitement said to prevail, that Lieutenant Hill, in the 
prosecution of his own more peculiar dutics in the Survey 
Department, did not deem it safe even to allude to the subject, 
The communication of Licutcuant Hill was transmitted to 
Mr. Bannerman for his official report theicupon; and the 
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following are the more material parts of his reply, bearing 
date 6th February 1841 :— 


* Although the Maliahs of Goomsur have been mentioned in the minutes 
of consultation, I have little doubt that Lieutenant Hill, in the 2nd para of 
his letter to vour address of the 5th August, intended to refer to the unex- 
plored Womunniah Maliahs, and not to those parts of the hills which are 
dependent on Goomsur 

The more southern part of the mountainous range lying between the Jey- 
pore and the Kimedy Zemuindaries, inhabited by the Womunmiah Khonds 
who are almost in a savage state, and have always maintained their independ- 
ence, had never been penetrated by any officer of the Government till I 
visited these parts in the beginning of the year 1839. The appéaiance of 
an European office: in the heart of these unexplored Mahahs necessarily 
created a sensation among the Khonds, and the mere intimation of the wish that 
the sacrifices should be discontinued must unavoidably hive excited some 
degree of suspicion and dissatisfaction in the minds of thcse tribes. There 
15 indeed, no doubt, from the spirit in which they received the communica- 
tions made to them, that the Khonds were displeased at my entering their 
country at all; they declared boldly that they were independent, paying 
tribute or owing obedience to none, and notwithstanding the large party I 
had with me, they shewed a disposition to oppose our return; and it has 
since appeared that, within thiee or four days after my departure, they sacri- 
ficed another victim at the same place in heu of the young woman who was 
delivered up to me. 

Being impressed from what I saw of the temper of the Khonds of the 
southern portion of these Malahs, with a conviction of the necessity for 
exercising great discretion in my communications with them, 1n further- 
ance of the wishes of Government, I have been particularly careful to 
avoid again prematurely agitating the matter, and, 1n fact, have had no direct 
communication with the Womunniah Khonds since the time of the visit in 
January 1839 I have, however, as has been expressly directed, taken every 
ntting opportunity to uige the hill chiefs, who from local position are most 
hikely to hold communication with them, to use their influence in a prudent 
manner, to persuade them to discountenance these rites, at the same time, not 
failing to caution them to avoid any thing lke threats or intimidation in 
reference to the subject I have seen most of the hill chiefs whose pos- 
sessions border on the Womunniah Maliahs, who all evince a disposition to do 
what lies in their power to meet the wishes of the Government on this 
head ; but for the most part, they had no friendly intercourse with these 
Khonds, and dread drawing down on themselves their enmity, by attempt- 
ing to open a communication on the subject With a zealous desire to press 
on the accomplishment of the end in view, I can safely sav that I have 
neglected no fit opportunity to forward, in a prudent manner, the wishes 
of the Government, but the whole subject 1s one of much practical difficulty ; 
and I was not without apprehension that the cautious measures which have 
hitherto been pursued might possibly be thought to wear the appearance 
of want of energy in the cause; it now, however, seems to be supposed 
that injudicious interference on my part has produced a state of feeling 
among these tribes, such as to cause deep concern to the Government. 

If excitement and suspicion have thereby been raised in the minds of the 
Khords to the extent that seems to be supposed, the result would be greatly 
to be lamented ; but I have never heard through any channel, and no circum- 
stances have come to my knowledge, that would lead to the belief, that any 
Irritation or iWl-fceling has been excited, or that any particular impression had 
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actually been made by any communication which may have reached the in- 
dependent Khonds regarding the wish of Government for the discontinuance 
of the sacrifices Lieutenant hill has had more ample opportunities of ac- 
quiring accurate information 1n respect to the entire range of the Maliah 
tracts, and acquaintance with the disposition and feelings of the Khonds and 
other hill tribes, than perhaps any other European officer under the Gov- 
ernment; and he having particularly directed his attention to the subject of 
the Meria sacrifices, no person 1s better quahfied to give a sound opinion 
on all points connected with it. I should be inclined to doubt if the expres- 
sion which may have been used by Lieutenant Hill was intended by him to 
convey the meaning which has been attached to it, but if, as 1s stated in the 
minutes of consultition, that officer deemed it unsafe even to allude to the 
subject of the sacrifices in his communications with the Khonds, their ex- 
treme jealousy of their independence and sensitiveness at the most remote 
degree of interference with their susperstitious rites, would be apparent, and 
the possible hazard of exciting among these savages a spint hostile to all 
civilized authority will be obvious If, however, the Government desire to 
see the early accomplishinent of the object which they have in view, in my 
humble opinion, they must be prepared to authorize such measures as may be- 
come necessiry for bringing these tribes under subjection to their authority. 
Unfortunately no Khona chiefs, possessing any power or influence with whom 
to negotiate,” are to be found throughout the entire range Each Khond 
hamlet 1s separate and independent, and the circumstance of there being 
no authority amongst them, which could be held responsible or be employed 
to penance or control the acts of the rest, adds much to the difficulty of the 
task, 

The Government are aware, that the independent Mahahs adjoining the 
Grnjam distiict, although equal perhaps in area to the rest of the Ganjam 
district, form but a small portion of the tract in which the practice of sacn- 
ficing humin victims 1s known to prevail , and to eftect any thing towards the 
general eradication of the evil, will obviously require an organized system of 
operations to be carried on, on 1n extensive scale, for a considerable length of 
time The suggestions thit have been offered by Lieutenint Hill in his 
report, dated the 2nd July 1838, appear to me to be generally judicious, and 
I concur in thinking thit the opening of lines of communication through the 
Mahahs will be one of the best means thit could be adopted with a view to 
the introduction of the authority of Government among these tribes. From 
the nature of the country, however, this will bea very aifficult operation, and 
attended with vast expense, and it will, I conceive, be indispensably necessary to 
establish Military posts at different points in the hills, for the purvose of 
keeping open the communication and protecting the Brinjarr1 and other mer- 
chants who may travel there, fiom being plundered by the Khonds, The 
hne of communication indicited in the minutes of consultation of the roth 
September 1839, 1s perhips the most eligible that could be selected if it be 
found practicable. It would possess the advantage of being the most duect 
communication fiom this part of the coast to Nagpore, and would pass 
through a pait of the Maliahs, which it 1s very desnable to sender of more 
easy access From Ask to Bodaguddah a common country road for Ban- 
dies already exists, but bey ond that, there are sid to be a succession of mdges 
of mountains covered with dense jungle, and separated by deep ravines, 
without any tableland or open spaces intervening between them, and from 
all the information I have received it seems to be verv doubtful, whether the 
natural obstacles are not such as to :ender the task of opening a direct com- 
munication through this part of the hills almost impracticable The insa- 
lubrity of the whole of this range of hills, I should fear, would also be very 
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unfavourable to the success of the undertaking, and will not allow of posts 
being maintained in the hills throughout the yea:, but at the 11sk of a great 
sactifice of human life from disease ” 

Shortly before the receipt of the report from which these 
extracts have bcen supplicd, the Madras Government,—con- 
sidering that much good might result fiom the deputation of 
an officer to the Hill Maliahs for the purpose of entcring into 
negotiations with the Khond chiefs, and of endeavouring by 
persuasion, the offcr of favouiable conditions, and the promise 
of future advantages and rewards, to induce them to enter into 
agreements to abandon the Mcria saciifice,—resolved to appoint 
Captain Hall for this arduous and responsible duty, fo act under 
the «wmmediate orders of Government on an increased allowance,* 
and with the benefit of an escort for his own personal protec- 
tion. The design was obvious. Hitherto the business had 
been entrusted exclusively to the Collector, Commissioner, 
or Governor’s Agent and his Assistant. The ordinary routine 
duties which the former had to discharge were of an cxceed- 
ingly onerous and multifarious character—leaving little time 
or strength for the peculiarities of Khond affans,—affairs, too, 
whose singular delicacy and intricacy might well demand the 
undivided time and undistracted attention of any man. The 
same remark is applicable, in propoitionate measure, to his 
Assistant, on whom more especially devolved, in piactice, the 
management of the Khond question—a question which secmed 
likely to baffle all the skill of the most astute diplomacy. 
Moreover, the Assistant lay under the additional fcettcring, 
and most chafing disadvantage, of being privileged to hold 
no communication with Government, except through the 
sole channel of his own immediate principal, the Commis- 
sioner. For these, doubtlcss, and other reasons equally potent, 
the Madras Government was disposed to try the cxperiment 
of a direct and unencumbered embassage to the Khond 


country. 
The Suprerne Government of India,f however, ‘it would 





—. 


* Lhe sum proposed was, we belicve, Rs. 1,166-10-8 per month, 
+ The Goveinment of India, we presume, was all along made cognizant of all the 











Ganjam,” and Mr. Chamuer, Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, respond- 
ing to the call, by forwarding copies of all the pipers in his possession. The subject 
also appears to have been brought regularly to the notice of the Court of Directors, who 
heartily approved of what had been proposed, and partialJy executed. The import- 
ance, tn particular, of promoting intercourse between the Ifill Tibes and the people 
of the low country, seemed to impress itself upon the conviction of the Hon'ble 
Court, who most liberally sanctioned the opening oi formation of routes and passes 
through the wild and difficult tracts of Khondistan, 


“. 
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appear, doubted the expediency and good results of the proposed 
mission, and did not see that such a mission would have any 
clear duties imposed upon it which the present Commissioncr, 
if properly qualified, could not perfectly perform with some 
moderate assistance It did not think that much could now 
be done beyond the direct repression and punishment of noto- 
rious and violent acts , and it was disposed to look with better 
hope to improving the internal communications and the local 
police of the country, and thus facilitating the progress of 
commerce, and the consequent giadual civilization of the peo- 
ple. In other words, all confidence 1n the efficacy of purely 
conciliatory measures in securing the emedtate or early aboli- 
tion of the Meria sacrifice was fairly repudiated, and all 
intention of 1esorting to foicible or coercive measures, either 
as inapplicable or impracticable, finally abandoned. 

Shortly afte: the rcceipt of Mr. Bannerman’s last report, 
on the 16th March 1841, Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Madras, recorded his views on the subject in the form of a 
Minute, which all, who have had the opportunity of perusing 
it, have united in pronouncing a luminous, masterly, and _states- 
man-like document. In it his Lordship was led first to review 
the past proceedings of Goveinment and 1s accredited agents, 
and then to suggest an outline of ope1ation for the future 
And ceitainly it 1s but justice to his Loidship to say that, 
from the beginning, he bestowed on the subject an unwcaried 
attention, and watched every moment, and the effect of every 
project, with an unslumbeting interest. 

Respecting the contents of his Minute, it is not of course 
competent for us to do morc than simply to indicate, in a general 
way, what we understand to be its main drift, scope and puiport. 

Fiom his Loidship’s intimate acquaintance with the various 
reports of the different Government Agents, directly or in- 
directly employed in connection with Khond affairs, he could 
not but peiceive how little sea/ progress had been made towards 
the realization of the main objyect—the suppression of the 
Maia sacrifice. 

Experience seemed to prove the insufficiency of violent 
measures, which from their very nature, must be partial ones. 
When, though the fear which his presence inspired, Mr. 
Bannerman once succeeded in rescuing a destined vic- 
tim, the inhabitants, within three or four days after his 
visit, sacrificed anothcr instead! And when, on another occa- 
sion, a victim was released, through the violent interposition 
of a police force, it was found that tho kidnapper had to 
supply a substitute in the person of his own daughter ! 
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Such examples seemed to prove that force alone was unsuit- 
able to the object in view. And then, as to the efficacy of concilia- 
tory means in ensuring its attainment, there was much to abate 
the ardency of hope. The delusiveness of partial success, 
even when obtained by conciliation, was strikingly demonstrated 
in Major Campbell’s last report In the Goomsur Maliahs, which 
differed essentially from the neighbouring ones, inasmuch as 
British power was there acknowledged, and intercourse pre- 
vailed to a great extent between the Khonds and their neigh- 
bours of the low country, the Mdlikas or priests faithfully 
and repeatedly promised Major Campbell that they would refrain 
from human sacrifice for ever. But it soon appeared that the 
inhabitants had been in the habit of sacrificing victims in the 
neighbouring MGtahs ; and that since this promise was lastrciter- 
ated, not less than 24 victims had been purchased in Goomsur ! 
Besides, as late as the 18th December 18,40, Lieutenant Hill, 
from data in his possession, roughly estimated the number of 
victims who were to be put to death in the forty Miutahs of 
Ganjam alone, at the new moon feast on the 8th January 1841, 
at two hundred and forty! These, and such like facts, tended 
at last powerfully to shake the confidence even of Mr. Banner- 
man and Major Campbell in the efficacy of conciliatory means 
only ; though, of such means only, were they at first the 
strenuous advocates. Mr. Bannerman in his last report 
was constrained to remark, that “if the Government desired 
to see the early accomplishment of the object which they had 
in view, they must be prepared to authorize such measures (of 
force ?) as may become necessary for bringing these tribes under 
subjection to their authority.” Major Campbell still more ex- 
plicitly declared, that during his last visit he was lcd to conclude 
that the “intention to continue the sacrifice of human victims 
existed with undiminished force,’—that “ persuasion and remon- 
stvance had not had the anticipated effect,’—and that “unless 
more decided measures wcre adopted, the Meria sacrifice would not 
ceasé, though it might zot be perforined openly.” 

This very conclusion, at which, after the painfully abortive 
experience of three or four years, these gentlemen were com- 
pelled to arrive, is none other than that, which it may 
be remembered, Captain Millar had, by a short soldier-like pro- 
cess, arrived at from the first. “ Intimidation and force,” said 
he, with plain, blunt honesty, were the only means which he 
himself had employed, and the onx/y means which he could deem 
either applicable or adcquate. But, supposing this conclusion, 
as to the necessity and sole sufficiency of coercive measures, 
to be adopted, how is it to be made practically available? The 
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measures must be either of limited or of universal operation. 
If the former, they could be of little or no avail; since, on all 
hands, it must be admitted that all partial and isolated at- 
tempts of a violent character must end in signal failure, If the 
latter, how was it to to be compassed? The forty Mdatahs 
of Ganjam were but a small part of the wide region which 
the atrocious practice prevailed—a region of wild inaccessible 
mountains and jungles, extending in length and breadth over 
hundreds of miles, and peopled by diverse races outstripping 
each other in savage barbarism. When all this was borne in 
mind, the impossibility of applying force in any degrce com- 
mensurate with the vastness of the undertaking, must be 
abundantly evident to every reflecting mind. And when, in 
addition to all this, the condition of the rude tribes who were 
under the dominant influcnce of so execrable a superstition was 
distinctly kept in vicw, as well as the nature of that influence 
itself, above all others the most difficult to counteract,—the 
conclusion seemed inevitable, that it was on other means of 
a more general and progressive character, that reliance must 
be placed for the attainment of the great object contem- 
lated. 
: Fully persuaded, therefore, of the futility of partial efforts 
for t&c suppression of the abhorred enormity, and of the 
inexpediency and hopelessness of violent ones, his Lordship, 
as we understand, went on at great length, in accordance 
with this gencral persuasion, to propound an outline of the 
plan on which alone, in the first instance at least, the efforts 
of Government should be directed. The plan itself, we 
believe, contained nothing whatsoever that was new, either as 
regarded principle or mode of operation. It only repudiated 
certain measures that had been causually or deliberately 
proposed, while it discriminatingly singled out and firmly 
grasped certain others, on whose devclopment and appli- 
cation it was argued, the energies of Government ought 
to be exclusively concentrated. The measures thus finally 
advocated by the Governor of Madras were fully approved of 
by the Government of India. What the measures themselves 
were, we find from the following communication, which on 
the 3rd May 1841, was addressed by the Sceretary of the 
Supreme Government to the Chief Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George :— 

“The Governor-General in Council entiicly participates in the strong 
anxiety evinced by Lord Elphinstone and the Government of Fort St. George, 


to put an end to the savage practice of human sactifice unfortunately so 
L 
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prevalent among the wild tribes of Ganyam and the neighbouring districts of 
Orisst and Beru, ind believes with his Lordship that the best hope of 
success 1s inciutious and giidual measures by which, without any direct 
attick upon national customs or religious prejudices, the natural march of 
civilizition mv be securely ficihtated 

Ihe plan which Lord Liphinstone has conceived, in order to bring about, 
in the course of time, the conclusion so much to be desired, 1s, I am directed 
to stite, tho1oughlv approved It cmbraces the followinz measures — 

first — lhe opening of Routes ind Passes through the wild tracts, more 
particulaly between Ash1 and Gundiguddah.* 

Second —The encouriginzg of the commercial intercourse between the 
hills and the plains by all available means, and the establishing of fairs or 
marts for that purpose ft 

Third —Vhe raising of a semi military Police force from among the Hill 
men, upon a footing similar to that of the Paik Company of Cuttack f 

As to the mode in which these measures may be accomplished, the Gover- 
noi General in Council concurs with the Governor of Fort St George that 
an officer, suboidin itc in all respects to the prescnt Commissioner, miy with 
a reasonible prospect of suceess be sent, suitably accompanied and escorted, 
to negociite for the vssistance of the Rath of Gtindiguddah, towards the 
opening of the communicition above adverted to He should, as sug- 
gestcd, communi ite with the Governor-Gencral’s Agent at Sumbulpore and 
with the Kesident it Nagpote, and it need sc1cely bc observed that he should 
Cautiously ippioach any inquisition into humin sacrifices and confine him- 
self very closely to the immediate purposes of his mission § 

* This route wis proposed because a roid carried between these places would 
open a duect communicition between Nagpore and Ginjim, pissing through the 
heart of the Khond country The AKhonds dia not appcrr, at that time, to be averse 
to the opening of ronds through their country, and it ws desirable thit this fivor- 
able disposition should be improved and nade subscrvient to the objects of Govern 
nent 

+ Such 1 measure was onginally suggested by Mr Russel Its importance was 
obvious. With the extension of « mmcerce the wint of the Khonds would be 
inciewsel, new ideis would be mtroduced among them, and alarm and suspicion 
would give way to fcelings of confidence 


+ Mr Banneiman suppo cd 11 would be found necess try to establish posts for the 
security of ou. communicition, when they should hive been opened , and it was 
suggested thit, insterd of employin,, our retulir scpoys upon this duty, a corps 
mi,ht be formed among the Llilltrbes themselves In Cuttack, there was a Paik 
Company which was af ree of this desciiption And one of the meins employed 
by Mr Clevel yd, in Kaym thal, to encowize his mountainecrs, and at the same time 
lcep them m onder, was § to 111 e 1 coips of sc] oys fiom among them ” 

§ Lhough not cxpicessly state 1 herc, one of these pur; oscs, as expounded im 
Loid Elphinstone’s Minute, seems to have been the improvement of the political 
yelations between the Lill chiets and the Iritish Goveinment It has repeatedly 
appeared fiom the hepoits ind Letters of the Govcinment Agents, alrcady largely 
quoted, that these Chiefs asserted in absolute independence They said, thit thy 
paid no tribute and owed no alleiance to ny tarthly power It was, thercfore, 
thought desurble to take every prope: opportunity of removing this impression, 
and of accustoming the [ill tribes to look tu the Birtish Government as the Ruling 
Power to whom obedience was due ‘10 altcmpt to effect such in end was felt to 
be at once 1 delicate and a difficult task. It was 1 clear ind recognized pnneiple 
of sound policy, to 1voia committing the Government by any order which it might 
not have the mews to enforce — But occ isions, 1l wis supposed, might arise when sts 
snterfrence might be exercised without risk of compromising itself And it wis 
well to keep stcdfwtly in view the poluy of ampioving the influence of the 
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Yet tt does not seem to his Lordship in Council that 1t would be otherwise 
than prudent, 1f opportunities should occur to him of discussing the subject 
with friendly Chiefs of influence, that he should declare the extreme abhar- 
rence with which this custom is 1egarded by the Butish Government and its 
right and determination unrelentingly to punish every attempt to entrap, or 
to steal British subjects for pui poses of immolation. 

The ulterior measures contemplated by Lord Elphinstone’s Minute, though 
altogether in accordance with the judicious propositions suggested for more 
immediate adoption, and such as it 1n all probability will become eventually 
necessary to carry into execution, are vet fai distant, and need not now he 
commented on.* For the present, all that 1s done should be tentative and 
gradual, and for this as well as other reasons, it seems prope: that the Gov- 
ernment of Fo:t St George should supcrintend the proccedings, and that 
their more immediate control should be in the hands of the Local Agent to 
that Government This A,zent my be authonised to entcr into communica- 
tion with the Commissioner of Cuttack, who will be furnished with a 
copy of this correspondence, and upon whose coidial co-operation he may 
enurely depend.” 


This may seem rather a lame and impotent conclusior after the 
indulgence of once such ardent hopes, and the lavish cxpendituic 
of such anxious toil and trouble for a period of yeais But the 
truth is, that the more attentively the subject was considered, 
the more arduous and intiicate did it present itself. To all 
parties concerned, the difficultics that beet it, only appeared in 
a vastly stronger light than that in which they werc originally 
seen. Consequently, the views of all may be said to have gradu- 
ally undergone modification to a very considerable degree The 
unexpected fact so recently revealed by Major Campbell, vzz, 
that, in districts the most favorably cucumstanced—districts, 


Paramount Power among the people, and it the same time strengthcuing ts hold 
over th: chiefs Ifthe relations of Government were p iced on 1n in.proved footing 
with these chiefs, then imfluence mi,ht be 1 fully enployed among the Kho ids, 
not for then subjugation but inmany ways Which were not those of coercion, nor of 
violencc, There could be little doubt that then co ope: ition, if only obtained, would 
be invaluable to the British Government in opening communications throuzh then 
country, m establishing mals or fis, mm fixing upon Military posts for the protection 
of the roads, in supplying the gatisons with provisions and necessaies, wd m 
inducing their dependents, o: people of the neighbouring Mill tubes to enh tin the 
British service. To secure, therefore, if practicable this political influence over the 
chiefs, would be to accelerate and render certain the success of other measuies 


* Whit these ulterior measures were, at which Lord Elphinstone appeaied to 
aim, we hive no means of knowing. Rathet, perhaps, 3t would be neirer the mark 
to hazard the conjecture that his Lordship did not know very well himself what they 
might or ought to be. That ulterior measures of some kind, over 2nd above the 
tentative an! auxil~.y ones th n propose1, would be needed to consummate the 
object in view, was what his Lordship seemed to foresee with sufficiont clearness. 
But in the existing state of his information on the sulyect, he probblv deemed 1t 
altogether premature to discuss in detail what these mersuics snould! +. 7. e only one 
to which he seems to have adverted at all—one which hid vheady sugg*ste | itself 
to the Court of Directois—was, whethe ~-1n the case of Thuggi, special tiibunals 
should not be constituted for the tual of the wretches who sipphed the victims, and 
lived by hidnapping and selling for slaughter their tellow creatures ? 
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under the dircct and immediate control of Government itself 
—districts, the Mulikas and Elders of which had repeatedly 
and solemnly promised to abstain from human sacrifices— 
that, even in such districts, the Khonds had relapsed into the 
practice, 1f indeed they ever discontinued it! Such a fact, 
so recently and unexpectedly disclosed, was well calculated to 
confirm the doubting, stagger and astound the most sanguine, 
and shake the confidence of the most hopeful. 

Fiom the sanctioning Resolution of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the 3rd May 1841, it will be seen, that all expccta- 
tion of immediate success was unequivocally relinquished. 
The chicf, if not sole rcliance, in subsequent attempts to 
eradicate the bloody rites of iniquitous superstition,—which, 
though so clearly an outrage against the laws both of God and 
man, had been handcd down to thei present perpetrators 
by the traditions of unnumbcied gcnerations,—was thereby 
placed on the gradual and progiessive influence of general 
civilization. snd this, too, was the final and settled scheme 
proposed and adopted, while it was yet unconditionally admitted, 
that the progress of civilization is neces.ailly slow even under 
the nost favourable cicumstances,—and how much more so 
must it be expected to bc, among the jungles and mountain fast- 
nesses of Orissa! What was this, but virtua'ly to adjourn foi 
an indefinite period, the final cxtinction of the sanguinary 
rite ? 

Even as regarded the special Agent to be dcputed to the Hill 
chiefs,it cannot escape notice,how guardedly and cautiously, under 
what restrictions and limitations, and within what a cucumscrib- 
ed sphere, he was commissioncd to act, It could not but be for- 
seen and distinctly achnowledged, that ultimately the ef- 
forts of such an officer, 1f expected to prove successful, must 
not be limited eithcr in hind, or in the sphcie of theit opera- 
tion. In the course oftine, when some progiess was made in 
the undertaking, and the authority of the Buitish Government 
was better establishcd and 11s intentions bette: undeistood, it 
might be advisable to allow a wide discretion and an ample junis- 
diction. Instead of being confined to one disttict, his authority 
might require to be extended over the whole tiact of country 
where the practice of human sacrifice prevailed—in Cuttack, 
in the dominions of the Nagpore Rajah and the adjoining Zemin- 
daiies, in the Hull distiicts of Vizagapatam and Ganjam. In 
the first instance, however, 1t was deemed expedicnt to assign 
to him the particular limits, and to prescribe to him the exact 
course which he was to follow. Accoidingly, it will be seen 
that the European offices, whoever he should be that was first 
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to be despatched into the Hill country, was not to be sent 
directly to the Khonds themselves—cither to plead, or remon- 
strate, or discuss, or threaten, on the subject of their hateful 
superstitions, To do so, inthe excited and exasperated state 
of feeling understood to prevail throughout the country, might, 
it was supposed, be productive of harm rather than of good. He 
was therefore to be sent merely as a sort of ambassador to the 
Rajah of Gindaguddah ostenszbly for the purpose of securing 
his assistance to the opening of the proposed communication, 
With this view, he was to be accompanied by an officer of the 
survey department, draftsmen, and a detachment of sappers, as 
well as an escort of infantry, merely for personal protection 
among the wild tribes, through whose country he would have 
to pass. He was to be strictly enjoined to “ confine himself” 
to these, the avowed and more “immediate purposes of his 
mission,” and only “cautiously to approach any inquisition 
into human sacrifices.” It was only indirectly, incidental- 
ly, and in a very subordinate manner, that the distressing 
subject was to be alluded to at all. And even then, it 
was only when “opportunities occurred to him of discussing it 
with friendly chiefs of influence,” that the Supreme Government 
“thought it would be prudent to declare the extreme abhor- 
rence with which the custom was regarded by the British 
Government, and its right and determination unrelentingly 
to punish every attempt to entrap or to steal British subjects for 
the purpose of immolation.” 

Under the authority thus given by the Government of 
India,—and clogged and fettered by the foresaid registry of 
cautions and warnings, restrictions and limitations, injunctions 
and prohibitions,—Lieut. McPherson was appointed an Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner or Governor’s Agent in Ganjam, for 
the special object of carrying into effect the prcliminary mea- 
sures, of which an outline has now been given. On the 15th 
December 1841, he proceeded on his journey to the Khond 
country. Thither, for the present, we shall not follow him. 
His labours in the Khond cause, we consider of far too great 
importance to admit of being dismissed with a slight or 
superficial sketch. From the great and unexpected success 
which attended them, as well as from certain marked and 
original features by which they were distinguished, alike in 
principle and mode of operation, we have no hesitation in 
declaring that they constitute a weqw and distinctive epoch of their 
own, in the history of Government measures for the aboli- 
tion of the Meria sacrifice. With Licut. McPherson’s appoint- 
ment, we consider that the jirst eva of comparative ignorance, 
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twilight groping, abortive but well meant experiments, and 
really philanthropic but somewhat disheartening conclusions 
terminated ; and with his appointment we, in like manner, 
consider that the second era of maturer knowledge, fuller and 
morc steady light, more skilful and successful experiments, and 
equally philanthropic but more cheering conclusions, commen- 
ced. The narrative, therefore, of this second and more hopeful 
epoch we purposcly reserve for a separate place in a future 
number. 


Meanwhile, we may turn aside to contemplate another field 
of labour, and a distinct sct of operations conducted under the 
auspices of a different Government. It has already incident- 
ally appeared, that considerable tracts of Khondistan, such as 
the Hill districts of Boad and Duspalla, lie within the limits 
of the Bengal presidency. At an early period, as we shall 
see immediately, something was done in connection with the 
Government of that presidency, towards the suspression of 
the Mcria sacrifice. It can scarccly, however, be said to have 
set itself in carnest to the task till a period somewhat later 
than that with which the first epoch of the proceedings of the 
Madras Government had closcd. Still, overlooking the mere 
element of time, and directing exclusive attention to the pre- 
dominant spirit and dtstinguzshing character of the different 
proceedings themsclves, we cannot hesitate to pronounce them 
as belonging to essentially the same genus. Disregarding therc- 
fore, altogether the mere anachronism, with respect to time, as 
practically and comparatively of little consequence, we must at 
once assign the narrative of the proceedings of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to the firs? epoch or era of Government measures. 

In the beginning of 1837, Mr. Ricketts, the Commissioner of 
Cuttack, marched through the Duspalla and Boad districts, for 
the purpose of co-operating with Mr. Russel on this side of the 
frontier, and preventing the rcbcls from finding an asylum in 
the Tributaries undcr his supcrintendency.* He met Mr. 
Russell in Boad. From the lattcr, he heard for the first time, 
of the extensive system of human sacrifice which had been dis- 
covered in Goomsur. Inquiry soon led him to find that it was 
not limited to that district alone—that it equally prevailed in 
Duspalla and Boad. 

At that time he had no jurisdiction in Boad, as it was at- 
tached to the South West frontier Superintendency. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to Duspalla, and called on the Khonds 
to give up the victims they had in kceping. They agreed to 
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do so; and Mr. Ricketts was left under the impression that “ all 
were brought to him.” The Rajah, he perceived, had little real 
power of control.over the Khonds ; and during his stay he did all 
in his power to strengthen the Rajah’s authority :— 


‘‘T made,” he writes, “all the chiefs sign a document, acknowledging 
themselves the subject of his Raj, and bound to regard and obey the Rajah 
as their immediate Chief, and in agreeing, 1n token of their dependence, to 
attend eich year at the Dole J ittra, and pay the tribute at the rate of four 
and six guns of rice per house They were also made to understand that 
the Rajah would be assisted by the Government, in maintaining a proper 
control over them I passed hours and days in talking and reasoning with 
them, and before I came away, induced them to sign a paper—engaging to 
give up human sacrifices, allowing that they were without effect and wicked, 
and that any instance of it in future should be followed up by the destruction 
of the perpetrators and all assisting. Were the Rajih strong enough to 
attack the village, in which the next sacrifice may be made, and kill the 
Chief, 1t 1s my belief there would be no more in Duspailla, but I fear he dare 
not. I gave him a fey wanah authorizing him to stop any person sacrificing 
a human victim.” 


Though, from his want of jurisdiction, he could not introduce 
the same arrangement into Boad, he procceded into the country 
of Mahadeb Khontro and Nowbhun Khonro, who held all the 
Boad Khond forests and hills The former of these Sirdars 
or chiefs waited upon him, and though he declined to assist in 
the liberation of victims, yct he did not scem openly at least 
to thwart any of his proceedings “They allowed me,” says 
Mr. Ricketts, “to seize the victims where I could find them, 
and made no attempt to induce others not to give them up.” In 
this manner he succeeded 1n binging away altogether twenty- 
four’ eight girls and sixteen boys. 

Mr. Ricketts’ report on the subject is dated 23rd February 
(1837). In the Government Resolution thereon, dated 14th 
March, occurs the following strong paragraph — 

“His Lordship has perused the detail given by you of the system of 
human saciifice prevalent among the Khonds with feelings no less of horror 
than surprise. He 1s well aware of the difficulty of dealing with a descrip- 


tion of crime, which, however unnatural and revolting, has been sanctioned 
by long usage as a national rite and confimed by the gross delusions of 
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* On that occasion, in a discussion with some Khond chiefs, he 1s said to have 
told them to, “sacrifice buffilocs, sh-ep and othe: animals only,” they replied, 
“It is our custom ; if we dont, we shall not be able to exist; the Deity will eat 
us all ;—how can we escape’? The Commissioner remarked, “‘ Ifyou cannot exist, 
then come to me, and I will manage your business.” ‘They professed to assent. 
But it wis an assent eatorted through fear, and never mtended to be implemented, 
except under the pressure of urgent necessity, —the diead of certain detection, and 
summuy punishment Ihe shew of submission was only designed as a cloak to 
allay suspicion, and lead to a relaxation of energy im the adoption and prosecution 


of active measmes for the extnpation of the obnoxious practice, This will fully 
appear from subsequent events and proceedings, 
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the darkest ignorance and superstition. The working of a moral change 
among the people by the progress of general instruction and consequent 
civilization, can alone eradicate from among them the inglination to indulge 
m nites so horrible. But though the entire suppression of the practice of 
human sicrifice among this wild and barbarous race must be the work 
of time, yet much may be donc even now, and no proper exertion should be 
omitted towards checking the frequency of the crime by the terror of just 
punishment. His Lordship ts fully prepared to sanction the use of judicious 
measures in aid of the power of the Rajah of Duspallah, whenever 
that chieftazn shall have discovered the commission of this crime in any of 
his villages. Immediate injunctions should be issued, not to him only, but 
all other Tributary Rayahs having nomial authority over Khond population, 
expressive of the views of the British Government and of its determination 
to do all inits power for the effectual repression of this atrocious practice. 
You will be pleased to report upon every mstance in which, in your opinion, 
the British power, mn support of thit of the Rajahs themselves, may be 
exerted, without the hazard of serious embarrassment and disturbance.” 

In conformity with the tenor of these remarks, worthy of the 
benevolent character of Lord Auckland, strict injunctions were 
issued on the 16th July (1837,)to the Rajah of Duspalla, and 
the Rajahs of Boad and Atmullik,—which territoi1es had, at 
Mr. Ricketts’ recommendation, been transferred to the Cuttack 
jurisdiction,—expiessive of the views of the British Government, 
and calling on them to adopt every means in their power for 
putting a stop to the practice. 

If the Rajah of Duspalla had little power, it was soon found 
that the Rajah of Boad had practically no real powe: at all over his 
nominal Khond subjects. J1owever, about ¢/ree yeats afterwards, 
in April 1840, the Rajah of Boad gave intelligence of some of 
his Khond subjects having puichascd Mertas, and a little boy 
and girl were on that occasion 1escued. In July 1842,two 
more children were seived in the Duspalla Zemindary. Again, 
in Januaiy 1843, the Rajah of Boad sent in two childien whom 
he had recovered froma Khond Sirdar, who had intended them 
as victims for sactifice. 

Such, as far as we can learn, were the evttve proccedings of 
Government in the Bengal piesidency for sex years, in the 
matter of the suppression of the Meria sacrifice within its bordets. 
Mr. Ricketts having, in 1837, issued most stringent orders on 
the subject, these orders appear to have been left, in a great 
measure, to execute themselves. But it is a mere truism to say, 
that no orders however stringent, no laws however peremptory, 
are endowed with self-acting, self-operative energies. Accord- 
ingly, the signal failure of the Commissioncr’s orders in securing 
the object contemplated, at length became manifest. 

In June 1843, Mr. Mills, the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mchals, Cuttack, and immediate successor to Mr. Ricketts, 


submitted for the consideration and orders of His IIonor the 
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July 1846, 


Deputy Governor of Bengal, a report of his proceedings 
regarding the rescue of some Meria children from the Khonds 
of Boad and Duspalla. As this report very clearly repre- 
sents the views of the principal functionary of the Bengal 
Government to whom was entrusted the adoption of measures 
for the suppression of Meria sacrifices within the Bengal 
territorics—including an explicit avowal of his principles of 
action, his mode of operation, and despair of success from 
conciliatory measures alone—we deem it proper to supply the 
following lengthened extract :— 


“ Having heard that Capt. McPherson, Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent, has recovered a large number of victim children in Goomsur, and 
having been told that that officer had stated, that the Khonds of Duspalla 
and Bord had many Mertas in their keeping, I deputed a trustworthy 
native officer with two Chapprassis into the Khond Miah for the purpose 
of effecting their hberation, I enjoined him to impress upon the Khond 
chiefs, the abhorrence with which Government viewed the rite, to 1emind 
them that 1t had directed its abolition, and that a recurrence of the practice 
would bring down on its perpetrators the serious displeasure of Government 
I especially interdicted the use of force, and desired the Rajahs of the terri- 
tories above mentioned to co-operate with the Tehsildar in the accomplhish- 
ment of the above object. 

I am happy to have 1t in my power to state that the mission has been at- 
tended with some success. The Khond Chiefs gave up 8 children, of the 
names and ages as per margin, and have promised torcstore 17 others. 
Sickness having compelled the Tehsildar to quit the country, he lefta Chap- 
prassi to receive the latter when surrendered 

The Tehsildar first proceeded to Duspalla, and found that the Rajah’ 
had seized and confined Ragu Mayi (the Khond Sirdar of Nowsagur) and 
his son, having, in defiance of the orders of Government, sacrificed a Meria, 
a female child, 8 years of age. The Tehsildar accompanied by the Rajah’s 
Dewan or Minister then went into the Khond country of Boad. The Khond 
Sirdurs attended and delivered up the Meria children. They admitted that 
Ragu Maj: had sacrificed privately one victim in order to propitiate the 
Deity, but affirmed that this was the only sacrifice that had been committed, 
since the practice had been discontimued by order of Government, and all 
promised never to perform Meria again. They further alleged, that the 
children were brought in the famine, and that they were bringing them up as 
adopted members of their famnlies. 

The Tehsildar reports that the Khonds of Duspalla are under the Rajah's 
control, but the Khonds in Duspalla are comparatively few . and though the 
Rajah has shewn, by his liberation of Meria children at different times, and 
by his seizure of the Sirdar abovementioned, that he does, and 1s able to 
exercise some authority over them, yet it 1s clear from his urz, that he holds 
the ees in just fear, and 1s unable of his own authority to suppress the 
practice. 

The Tehsildar proceeded from Duspalla to Boad. The Khond country in 
this Killah is very extensive. The influential Sirdars, Nowbhun Khonro and 
Mahadeb Khonro have, I may say, raised the standard of independence. The 
Rajah complains of their personal hostility to him and their lawless usurpation: 
though they have thrown off their allegiance to the Rajah, yet it 1s satisfactory 
to know that they are inspired with a wholesome dread of the ruling power, 
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Nowbhun and Mahadeb, with many other of the Sirdars, obeyed the Teh- 
sildar’s summons, and waited on him. The former, my Chaprassi informs 
me, assumed regal state * he came attended by a large body of matchlock 
men, preceded by musicians; put he shewed so much deference to the 
Ray ih, as to pay his respect to him, and to present a Nuzzur of one Rupee. 

The Sirdars surrendered to the Tehsildar two Meria children, and admitted 
that there were 37 others in the country, whom they promised to give up as 
above noticed. 

There can, I fear, be little doubt that the practice of sacrificing children is 
still prevalent in the Khond Miitahs of Boad and Duspalla ; the Kbonds are 
afraid to speak openly about it, but the Sirdars of Boad tacitly admitted the 
fact. 

Conciliatory measures alone will not effect the suppression of the rite ; 
force must precede conciliation, and 1t 1s hopeless to expect to put it down 
even with the application of force, unless a special agent 1s appointed to use 
force when necessary, and systematic mesures are adopted for carrying out 
simultineously the orders of Government, both in the Madras and Bengal 
territories, 

The Khond Sirdar, alluded to n a former paragraph, is in custody. He 
acknowledges that he killed the child, and that he wilfully disobeyed the 
orders of Government, but pleads in extenuation of his guilt, that the Deity 
appearcd to him in avision, ind commanded him to make this expiation, 
and so aveit his justly provoked wi ath, 

If the Government were picpired to adopt coercive means for suppressing 
the practice, it would be politic—as likelv to produce in the commencement of 
a new svstem a salutary impression on the Khonds—to sentence this offender 
to imprisonment for a period of two or three years ; unde1 existing cucum- 
stances, I would only admonish and discharge him 

The Ryah of Duspalla’s merntotrious conduct 1s deserving, I think, of 
some special maik of approbation by Government He rescued and sent 
in, in March last, two children, one of whom made its escape: and I 
would suggest that we be permitted to bestow on him, as well as on the 
Rajah of bond, who rescued the two children mentioned 1n my letter of 1st 
February last, and who cordially co-operated with the Tehsildar on the oc- 
casion, a present of a pair of shawls and a picce of kinkob each. 

I shall deliver over the children to their relations if they can he found, 
and if found, they are willing to receive them ; but in the meantime I solicit 
the payment of three rupees per mensem for the boarding, clething and 
education of those whom I make over to Mr. Sutton. 

If the Sirdors shall fail to fulfil their promise of giving up the seven- 
teen children ahove mentioned, J shill again depute the Tehsildar to Boad 
with a view to effect their release I shall also continue to send occasion- 
ally officers into the country on simular errands, 1n order to show the Khonds 
how uncersig 1s the desire and determination of Government to put a stop 
to the practice, but the presence of an European officer would be attended 
with far more good. And ifit be determined to adhere to the present system 
of inducing the Khonds to give up the rite, I would suggest that an officer of 
experience, and qualified by disposition and character for the duty, be 
appointed to the command of the Khirdih Paik Company, and be made 
ex-officio assistant tothe Superintendent of I'ributary Mehals, on a suitably 
increased salary. I would require him to make a tour through the Khond 
Mehals every year, and to act in unison with Captain Macpherson, under 
identical instructions, in bringing over the Khonds to our views.” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Bird, who was then Deputy Governor, ex- 
pressed much gratification at the deliverence of the Mcrias— 
would be glad to learn that the remaining seventeen had been re- 
covcred—approved of the suggestion for bestowing a present of 
a pair of shawls and a piece of kinkob each on the two Rajahs for 
their co-operation in the rescue of the victims, and for the 
allowance of 3 Rs. each per mensem on account of the boarding, 
clothing and education of the children made over to Mr. Sutton, 
—but declined coming to any determination on the other pro- 
posed measures, which involved the application of force, and 
the appointment of a special Agent to exercise it, pending the 
result of a gencral investigation into the whole subject then in 
progress. In this conclusion of the Deputy Governor, the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, fully concurred. 

Here, then, are some very instructive points which it is well 
to pause and considcr. Mr. Ricketts having, in 1837, 
expressed in unequivocal terms the disapprobation of the 
British Government, and having issued stringent prohibitory 
orders for the abolition of the Meria sacrifices, accompanied 
with threats of punishment in case of disobedience, it seemed 
to be concluded that the business was definitively settled— 
and that the sanguinary superstition was consigned for ever 
to the number of “things that were.” In 1843, or about 
sex years afterwards, the new Commissioner, Mr. Mills, is 
suddenly awakened as from a dream. A report reaches him, 
not from any of his own people, but from an Agent of the 
Madras Government carrying on operations in the Madras 
territory, that the Khonds of Boad and Duspalla, within his 
own jurisdiction, had many Mcria children in their keeping. 
And, as if it had been a report of the abduction of children by 
a common gang of dakoits, he deems it quite cnough to despatch 
a Tehsildar with Chaprassis for their rescue The clear and 
ample returns of the Tehsildar, detailing the whole of his pro- 
ceedings, soon satisfied the Commissioner that the business 
which he had undertaken was altogether of a different kind 
from what he had bcen led to anticipate. The Khond chiefs 
of Boad gloried in a turbulent independence. The Tehsildar 
described them as “ a set of rascals who did not mind the orders 
of the authorities.” The “stringent orders” of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Ricketts were, he said, in his possession, but he could 
not venture to enforce them, The Chiefs did not pretend to 
deny the still continued prevalence of the Meria sacrifice. 
When asked whether they were awarc that orders had been sent 
from Government six years before to the Rajah, to put a stop to 
the practice ;—they hesitatingly replied, that they were quite 
aware of the fact. And, when challenged to explain, why, 
when fully cognizant of the orders of Government, they still 
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persisted in the celebration of the cruel rite ;—-they deemed it 
a conclusive answer, to say, “ Because the village Deity had 
told them that otherwise the people would die.” The impres- 
sion left on the Tehsildar’s mind, from all he had seen and heard, 
was, “ that, unless some Amlah, or if possible, the Commissioner 
himself went through the country once a year, the practice 
never could be put a stop to.” Aroused at length to some- 
thing like a just sense of the real difficulties of the undertaking, 
the Commissioner is constrained to give vent to his own im- 
pression of the apparently insuperable difficulties, by putting 
on record this memorable deliverance, vig: “CONCILIATORY 
MEASURES ALONE WILL NOT EFFECT TIIE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE RITE. FORCE MUST PRECEDE CONCILIATION; and it is 
hopeless to expect to put it down even with the application of force, 
unless a special agent is appointed to use force, when necessary 
and systematic measures are adopted for carrying out simulta- 
neously the orders of Government, both in the Madras and Bengal 
territories !” 

The subsequent steps taken by Mr. Mills only tended still 
farther to corroborate his previous convictions. 

The Chapprassi who had been left to recieve the promised 
seventeen Mcrias formerly mentioned, having reported that 
the Khond Sirdars had declined to give them up, Mr. Mills 
directed the Tchsildar to revisit the Killah, and to proceed 
himself into the Khond fastnesses, for the purpose of effectu- 
ating their deliverance, A short extract will cxhibit the 
result :-— 

“ They (the Tehsildar and his party) proceeded across a high range of 
hills to the ngh tableland of Borogotsa Des, where many Khond villages 
are planted : they found all deserted, and for two days not a soul made his 
appearance. On the third day, two persons came as ambassadors from the 
chiefs, and delivered a message to the following effect :—“ His Honor the 
Commissioner, (Mr. Ricketts) came and gave Mahadeb Khonro a horse, a 
gold khurré and other ornaments, and taking the Meria children, desired 
him to discontinue the practice. He, in disobedience of these orders, 
bought himself one Meria and his people three, in all four, whom they 
sacrificed in ,the month of Pous of the present year. The Rajah, hearing of 
this. called Khonro and said—His Honor has forbidden you to sacrifice 
Merias,—swear now to me, and his Honor, that you will not do so, and be 
careful in future. The Khonro promised accordingly and went away, but in 
four days he sacrificed four more Merias~we are but his inferiors. His 
Honor never admonished ws but 42m, and he has now sacrificed, and we, fal- 
Jowing his example, purchased and sacrificed too. Forgive us, and we will 
come.’ 

“The Tehsildar exhorted them to bring in the Khonds, but they stipulated 
for permission to come armed, as the Khonds were afraid of Mahadeb 
Khonro and the Rajah. They accordingly attended the following day, in 

‘number from 4 to 500, armed with swords and matchlocks, and beating 
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drums. The Tehsildar explained to them the nature of the message which 
they had sent to him ; they adhered to the same ; but despite of his remon- 
strance, declined to give up the children to any one but myself. The 
Tehsildar states that he observed on his return, that they had constructed 
stone defences, and collected stones and other missiles in the passes.” 
From the Tehsildar’s own written statement on the subject, 
it would appear that the Khond chiefs and their adherents were 
singularly obstinate, contumacious, insubordinate, and menac- 
ing in the attitude which they had assumed—and that he con- 
sidered himself as having very narrowly escaped with his life. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Mills deemed it unadvisible to adopt 
any farther measures for securing the liberation of the children, 
until he himself could go to Boad. He was sanguine in his 
expectation that the Khonds would not, in this particular in- 
stance, finally refuse compliance with the orders of Govern- 
ment, though acknowledged to be “extremely loath to aban- 
don a practice which they regarded with feelings so holy, 
and which they believed could alone expiate the wrath of 
the great spirit.” Still, as regarded the general subject of the 
abolition of the rite, his views, so far from being modified, were 
only confirmed. It was his belicf, in common with that of all 
the natives with whom he had conversed, that we “ could never 
establish our authority amongst the Khonds by conciliation 
alone "—that we'“ must impress them with the wholesome 
dread of our power (since the Goomsur war they had learnt to 
respect the paramount authority of Government), and be pre- 
pared to adopt coercive, if conciliatory measures should fail, for 
the suppression of the practice, taking care to shew that it was 
a matter of necessity, not of choice.” “ The force of conver- 
sation would not alicnate men from practices so firmly embedded 
in their affections.” He would have it made known throughout 
the districts, that “the Government had resolved to put a stop 
to the inhuman practice of sacrificing children, and he would 
call upon the heads of each village and Mutah to come forward 
and give a distinct and unconditional pledge to relinquish the 
rite.” A combined system of “rewards and punishments alone 
would effectually repress it. Various marks of regard might 
he shewn to those who observed their engagements, while cases 
of delinquency should in every event be punished, at first 
slightly, and when the law had been for sometime observed, with 
severity.” The precise period of issuing a general prohibitory 
notice, by public proclamation, would depend on circum- 
stances ; but when once “our plans were matured, the autho- 
tity of Government must be maintained.” Finally, Mr. Mills 
strongly rciterated his former recommendation that “ the 
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Khond Mutahs of Cuttack and Ganjam should be placed under 
the immediate control of an officer appointed for the special 
purpose of suppressing human sacrifices,” and that for this end 
he should be“ invested with the ample powers which are now 
exercised by the Superintendent of Tributary Estates.”* 

Such were the confirmed sentiments of Mr. Mills on the 
subject ; though it is but justice to him to add, that he offered 
them “with much deference to those of Captain MacPherson,” 
who “ eschewed the use of force,” and who “spoke from local 
knowledge and experience,” whereas he (Mr. Mills) candidly con- 
fesses that he had “ no personal intercouise with the Khonds.” 

Aboutthis time a new actorsuddenly appeared in the anti-Mcria 
cause, in the person of Col. Ousclcy, Agent to the Governor- 
General, South West Frontier. Acting with promptitude on in- 
formation received early in January 1844, he succeeded in res- 
cuing two Meria lads, and restored them to their friends. From 
the investigations which these cases involved, it fully appeared 
that numbers of Merias were in possession of the Khonds in the 
Zemindaries of Sohnpore, Patica, Khurriar, Bindranawagurh 
and Bamra—that those, who could not procure Merias other- 
wise, gave up their old and helpless fathers and mothers to be 
sacrificed—and that, in certain cases, from fear of the Govern- 
ment, in order to escape detection, they at once killed and 
buried the Merias.} Ample details were also furnished of the 
mode in which the cruel rite was usually performed. 

Filled with indignation and loathing at “the most dreadful 
horrors perpctrated in sacrificing human beings,” the Colonel with 
the promptitude and decision of a gallant soldier, resolved to 
proceed toaction. Without a day’s delay he issucd a notice to the 
Rajahs within the circle of his jurisdiction, to this effect: “that 
they should send a list of the Sirdar Khonds§ of their estates 





* These powers may be thus sammanily expressed, viz., ‘‘ to sentence offenders, 
in certain cases, to seven years’ imprisonment,—to report for confirmation to the 
Government any severer punishment which he may propose to inflict,—¢o confine 
his interference to the suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing amongst 
the Khonds anc the neighbounng Raj :hs,—to the correction of systematical oppres- 
sion and violence,—to putting a stop to human sacrifices, and to the sale and purchase 
of victims,—to the punishment of kidnappers, and finally, to the cognizance of all 
important points, which, 1: not attended to, might lead to outrage and confusion,” 

+ His report to Government 1s dated 9th Tanuary. 
° ° : : "  ~" 4 @ report was 
l up to her neck 
Deets eet ate . . make a nolse, 
so let me go.” On this they at once killed her. 

§“ From what I can learn,” says the Colonel ‘‘there may be from forty to fifty 
thousand men capable of bearing arms who are addicted to these practices, but not 
above a twentieth part within this agency. The rest are in the Berar Rayah’s country, 
Karond, Bustar, and in the Madras Presidency, with the exception of Boad, and 


Cuttack, 
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and make every enquiry whether any Merias were in their coun- 
try—that, whenever these were found to exist, they should be 
instantly forwarded to him—that, if any still remained, and were 
not reported on, or were in any way secreted, the persons who 
aided and abetted in the matter would be liable to have their 
zemindaries confiscated—that a copy of the notice should be sent 
in Uriya to all the Khond zemindars, to warn them to desist from 
such practices as human sacrifices, and to send in the kidnapped 
Merias then in their possession—and that, henceforward, should 
any Khond zemindar allow of sacrifices, his zemindary would 
be liable to resumption, and the person sacrificing subject to 
capital punishment.” 

The Colonel himself, however, adds that he “ much feared 
that this plain order would have but little attention paid to it.” 
But did such unfavourable anticipation disconcert him? No. 
Foreboding the worst, he is quite prepared for it. Idle dallying, 
vacillating delays, irrcsolute half measures are not in accordance 
with the determined spirit of the gallant soldier. Accordingly, 
the Colonel, though with “ much diffidence,” at once submits it to 
Government, as his decided “ opinion,” that should no attention 
be paid to the orders which he had issued before the cold season 
next ensuing, he “ should be empowered to proceed with all the 
Ramegur Light Infantry and Irregular Horse available, with the 
guns, and make such an example of those who persisted in thus 
treacherously kidnapping and destroying their neighbours, as 
would compel them ever after to become obedient subjects 
under their respective Rajahs.” Aware of the tactics of the 
Khonds, the Colonel, in no way discomposed, goes on to say, 
that, “it would be uscless to pursue them into their jungles 
and fastnesses ;” but, “ by keeping detachments in the culti- 
vated districts, seizing their cattle and grain, and otherwise 
inflicting punishment on them,” he feels assured they would 
eventually comply with his demands. “It was by such, a course 
alone,” continues he, “ that the Lurka Koles of Singbhaim were 
convinced of their errors ; and among a barbarous people like the 
Khonds, who are infinitely below the Koles in every way, the 
only argument that they could understand ts that supported by force.” 

In a subsequent report of the 9th March, the Colonel furnishes 
additional evidence, corroborative of his former statements, res- 
pecting the frequency of the sacrifices. He names a chief who 
would be happy to enter the country, and “soon point out 
hundveds of these poor Merias.” That “these dreadful sacri- 
ficial acts were common,” he also knew “ from personally con- 
versing with the people on the borders—not only the chiefs, 
but the poorer classes.” He was fully aware that “many 
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obstacles would be placed in the way of all inquiries,” and that 
“ opposition would be shewn to every step taken to put down 
such proceedings by the zemindars, who profit by the contin- 
uance of the ceremonies, and all the chiefs of the human 
sacrifice sect.” Nevertheless, he did “ not hesitate to state 
that he would, in one season be able to subdue those who might 
refusc to give up such a line of conduct, either by conciliation 
or force.” Nothing, however, but the application, or at least 
the display of force would suffice. In the way of such applica- 
tion or effective display of force, he was aware of the physical 
difficulties that interposed. The climate, he admitted, to be 
“very insalubrious’—the country “dreadfully unhealthy.” 
He had himself already experienced its sad effects, even when 
not exposed to the risks and hazards of a campaign in an unex- 
plored region—having been repeatedly attacked with fever. Like 
a brave soldier, with a spirit as gencrous as it was undaunted, 
he adds, “I would not, however, advise the measure, and not 
share the dangers ; nor would I require any officers or men to 
go where I would not. There is little honor and glory to be 
gained in such jungles ; but to suppress these horrors, openly 
enacted within 300 or 350 miles of the seat of Government, is, 
I with the utmost deference beg to state, imperative.” 

Zeal so honest, so warm, so laudable in the sacred cause of 
humanity, it is impossible not to admire. But, while greatly 
admiring the zeal, both as to its source and its object, one may 
be permitted to doubt the wisdom or the efficacy of the sum- 
mary measures proposed. 

The Colonel distinctly admits that the Khonds constantly 
“quarrelled among themselves, and had pitched battles, in 
which the Rajahs could not, and, indeed, never attempted to in- 
terfere, nor could they prevent the exercise of this dreadful 
rite.” The second most influential Khond chief within his 
own agency, he describes as“a most outrageous barbarian, 
who paid no attention to any order of the Rajah of Patna or 
any one else.” Now, in such circumstances, the expedicncy of 
issuing such admonitory notices as those already mentioned, 
» seems more than doubtful. With the present deficiency of in- 
formation as to localitics, and the degrce of obedience which 
the Khonds pay to the supcrior Rajahs and their own immediate 
chiefs, it seems clear that no ccrtain knowledge of the effect 
which the admonitory notices might have produced, could be 
obtained before the scason for operations had come round. The 
surrender of a few Merias would be no proof that Aundreds 
more were not reserved for immolation ; and thus the Govern- 
ment would be left in a state of distressing suspense, as to 
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whether its orders had, or had not been carried into effect. To 
remain quiet in such circumstances might encourage the des- 
truction of numerous victims, and lead the Khonds to treat with 
contempt, orders which were not enforced. And then, as to 
a hostile incursion into the country, the harassing nature of the 
warfare, carricd on at a great expense, in an unexplored terri- 
tory, and in a deadly climate, was not the only objection. On 
this subject, it affords us much pleasure to be able to quote the 
plain and forcible remarks of Lieutenant Hicks—the Assistant 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals, Cuttack—more espe- 
cially as he himself seems fully persuaded, that, sooner or later, 
conciliatory measurcs must be supported by the direct applica- 
tion of force :— 


‘“‘ Our intercourse with many of the Khond tribe has been very limited. 
I believe we only came into duect contact with them, but a short time 
ago, in the Goomsur country, the inhabitants of which were subjected to all 
the calamitous cffects of a protracted and desultory warfare ; and although 
our troops had instilled a terror in the minds of the people, the Mena 
1ite still continues to some eatent in that district,—Captain MacPherson 
having only this last cold weather brought away a considerable number of 
victims. 

It 1s difficult to conceive thit the mere act of marching a Regiment into 
the country, and then marching it out again, will have the desired effect. It 
would not. A line of posts must be est .blished, and troops detained 1n the 
country for a length of time, or at all events, until objects aimed at have 
been effectually gained ; and should a collision ever take place, a general 
rise would most likely happen, and no human calculation can define the 
limits and expenses of a desultory warfare, as it inevitably must be, ina 
country, too, abounding in natural and almost insurmountable difficulties. 

The destitution and poverty of the Khonds ts very great ; they are possess- 
ed of little or no property, and would, on the approach of our troops, fly 
to their fastnesess, where 1t would be useless, and, indeed, impracticable to 
pursue them, and I am perfectlv assured that from sheer ignorance of our 
motives, three-fourths of the inhabitants of Khondistan would offer a mad 
and blind resistance to our deminds, under the idea that they were merely 
fighting in defence of their countrv, indepedence, and tribe. I say from 
ignorance of our real motives, because trom the naturally wild shyness and 
timidity of these people, it would be vain inviting them to an understand- 
ing in the front of an armed force, and it would also be impossible to 
make known to them the tiue 1cason of the advance of our troops. 

lt therefore seems probable thit a coetcive undertaking, to be eTective, 
must be a piotiacted one, and thisis the strong objection to the application 
of foice, until all other measures have failed ; for troops would requie to 
be detained in the country, so as to worry and harass the people into sub- 
mission, by not permitting them to cultivate their lands, and by keeping 
them confined to the fastnesses, where they may take refuge. The climate 
of Khondistan 1s so notorious for its insalubuitv, and the bineful effects it 
has on the health and constitution of strangets, that httle else may be said 
in regard to it, except that it will prove more destructive than either the 
fire or sword of the enemy. 

There 1s, froin the rocky and sterile nature of the country, a great drought 
of about four months’ duration, which would oblige troops to seek the banks 
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of the Mahanadi river, in the months of March, Apni, May and June; 
they would be dependent on Sumbulpore, Nagpore and Cuttack for sup- 
plies, the country being too poor to maintain even a very small number of 
troops. 

Should, however, Government be in possession of sufficient evidence to 
convince it, that nothing but an appeal to arms, will compel the Khonds 
to adandon the practice, an overwhelming force should be poured into the 
country, from all sides simultaneously, viz, from Nagpoie, Rimghur, Cut- 
tack, Russelconda and Aska, to enforce instant submission and prevent the 
slightest inducement to the neighbouring Khonds, in making a common 
cause with those of Sohnpore.” 

To these we may add one or two other considerations of our 
own. All agrce that on the first appearance of a superior force, 
the Khonds would at once forsake the vallics and betake them- 
selves to the jungles and the hills, where they could not be 
pursued. It is usually presumed, however, that after a time, 
they would be constrained to give way and in the end make 
an unconditional surrender. But is this so certain an issue? 
Even supposing the difficulty of a permanent occupation of 
these deadly vallics, on the part of our tioops, to be overcome, 
—an event in itself highly pioblematical—is it so clear that 
it must terminate in concession or total submission on the part 
of the Khonds? Wcethink not. Wholly incapable of appreciat- 
ing our motives or our ends, and burning with a consciousness 
of injury and of wrong, might they not drop all hope of 
mercy or justice at our hands, and giasping despair, give them- 
selves up to the infuriate pursuit of an implacable, unrelenting 
revenge? It is always easicr to sink than to rise—to degene- 
rate than to advance in a career of progressive improvement ; 
itis easier for a civilized man to glide into the savage than 
for the savage to be transformed into the civilized man. The 
civilized man, as has been well remarked, “has only to divest 
himself of certain tastes, and to forbear the exercise of 
certain facultics, in order to fit himsclf for enjoying a life of 
adventure; the savage has the double task of laying aside 
acquired habits, and rousing into action facultics which have 
lain dormant from his cradle, and become all but extinct from 
desuetude.” Accoidingly we find, in point of fact, that there is 
so much in the plcasurcs and privations, the 1isks and the hazards 
of savage existence, to gratify that love of excitement and wild 
independence so congenial to the heart of unregencrate man, 
that, whereas there are many authentic instances of civilized 
men voluntarily assuming the form and the habits of savage 
life, there is no instance of a savage spontaneously assuming 
the form and the habits of civilized life. Now the Khonds 
are already a half nomade, half hunting race of barbarians. 
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They depend but in part on agriculture. For them, therefore, 
the transition from a partly agricultural, to a wholly nomade 
or a wholly hunting life, would be neither a violent nor an 
improbable one. Flistory abounds with examples of tribes 
that have been compelled to “exchange the care of fields and 
flocks and herds for the morc precarious labours of the chase.” 
And having once, whether from choice or necessity, adopted a 
roving, wandcring life, there has always been manifested an ex- 
treme aversion to settled abodes and stationary pursuits. Wash- 
ington Irving gives us the details of the progressive downfall 
of a once powerful Indian tribe, that inhabited a branch of 
the Red river—dcriving their subsistence mainly from the 
produce of well cultivated fields. From.these they were 
driven by a more powerful foe across the Missouri. They 
again took root ncar the Warricane creck, and established 
themselves in a fortified village. Their implacable foes 
“still followed them with dcadly animosity, dislodged them 
from their village, and compelled them to take refuge in the 
Black hills near the upper end of the Cheyenne river. Here 
they lost even their name, and became known among the 
French colonists by that of the river they frequented. The 
heart of the tribe was now broken, its numbers were greatly 
thinned by these harassing wars. They no longer attempted 
to establish themselves in any permanent abode that might 
be an object of attack to their cruel foes. They gave up the 
cultivation of the fruats of the earth, and became a wandering 
tribe, subsisting by the chase, and following the buffaloe tn tts migra- 
tions.” And might not this, or somcthing similar to this, be 
the fate of the unhappy Khonds, were we by mere force and 
violence to drive them to despair? Already, there is reason to 
believe, that their ancestors were scoured by oppression from 
the larger and more productive plains below the Ghats to 
seek for refuge among the upper plains and less fertile valleys 
of the mountain. For the sake of suppressing one of their 
most cruel and sanguinary rites, and thercby so tar humanizing 
them, we might now, by an overpowering force, drive them 
from the upper plains and valleys to seek for refuge in the 
wilder jungles and more inaccessible fastnesses of the everlast- 
ing hills. We might compel them to exchange thcir present 
frail, but settled wooden habitations for the dens and caves of the 
rock—the labours of partial tillage for the more exclusive toils 
of the chase—the nutriment of grain and vegetables for the roots 
and wild fruits of the forest. In realizing such a transition, 
thousands would inevitably perish ; while the remainder would 
necessarily lapse into a condition far more de-naturalized and 
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demoralized than before. And thus, without in any way accom- 
plishing the grand object of our solicitude, the only effect of 
our well-meant but injudicious mode of interference might 
be to constrain these uncultured children of nature to relinquish 
a comparatively modified type of barbarism for one of its 
lowest, most degraded, and most unmitigated forms. Let no 
one regard such an issue asa wholly visionary contingency. 
Those who are best acquainted with the history of humanity 
in its strangely varying aspects and phases, will be the first to 
acknowledge that it is fairly within the range of the possible, 
and not very remote from the confines of the probable. 

Mr. Mills, as we have scen, was substantially of the same 
opinion as Colonel Ouselcy ; with this difference, that, whereas 
the latter would af once procecd to the adoption of hostile and 
coercive measures, he would for sozze tzme longer postpone the resort 
to such open hostilitics. In further explanation of his views, he 
however, adds—‘ While I deprecate force at present, 1 beg not 
to be understood as advocating a were argumentary interference 
which would permit the agent to become a passive spectator of 
sacrifices committed all around him. JJe must on some occa- 
sions act with firmness, though with prudencc, and omit no 
proper exertion to enforce compliance with his requisitions and 
to establish his authority over the Khonds.” 

In consequence, we presume, of Mr. Mills’ energetic repre- 
sentations, Government was pleased to nominate Lieut. Hicks, 
and to “vest him with the powers of an assistant to the 
Superintendent of Tributary Mchals for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the practice of human sacrifices among the Khonds.” 

Accordingly, early in the year (1844), Mr. Mills deputed his 
assistant to the Duspulla and Boad tributarics, with the 
special vicw of liberating intended Merias, and of gaining 
information on various accessory subjects. In doing so, 
he furnished him with written instructions for his guidance, 
In these, while he says, that “all coercive measures” ought, 
“for the present, tobe carefully cschewed,” he reiterates the 
statement of his own impression “ that gentle means would not 
alone effect the discontinuance of the practice.” Atthe same 
time, he adds, that it will remain with Mr. Hicks to “ offer his 
opinion on the point, after mature consideration of the case 
in all its bearings.” 

Unavoidable circumstances had prevented the assistant from 
setting out on this expedition at the most favourable season. 
Having started only towards the end of February, the great 
drought and intense heat of the weather at the time he reached 
the Boad country, compelled him to cling to the banks of the 
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Mahanadi river, and rendcred it impracticable for him to 
visit the Khond fastnesscs, without prejudice to the health 
of the whole of his party. The actual results of his mission may 
be briefly stated to be, that ¢wenty-five intended victims were 
rescued from the fate which had been reserved for them— 
that of thesc he had the heartfelt gratification of restoring 
six to their bereaved rclatives—that, of the Khond Sirdars, 
twenty-six were induced to pledge themsclves, in the form of 
a written agreement, to rcfrain from the horrid rites of their 
tribe—and that a kidnapper or dealcr in stolen children was 
arrested and forwarded for trial by the Rajah of Boad. 

This success was so far highly gratifying. Still, there were 
various circumstances which tended powerfully to temper the 
joy with which it might naturally be hailed. It is not of course 
to be understood that a// the Merias in the Boad district had 
been given up, or that a// the Khond Sirdars had entered into 
an agreement to forego the practice. And even as regarded 
those who had given the pledge, Mr. Hicks himself was con- 
strained to remark, that he “ much feared that an infraction on 
their part of this compact, was too likely an occurrence.” 
Nor were his fears on this head without a good foundation. 
He himself mentions the bad faith of Mahadeb Khonro, the 
second most powerful chicf of the Boad Khonds. This Sirdar, 
as already stated, promised Mr. Ricketts, when that gentleman 
went to join and co-operate with Mr. Russel in Goomsur (1837), 
that he would relinquish the rite, would faithfully keep his word, 
and do anything in his power to dissuade his people from killing 
victims. On this, Mr. Ricketts presented him with a horse, 
some native ornaments and moncy, and sent him away relying 
on his declaration to abandon sacrifices. Mahadeb Khonro no 
sooner reached his home, than he barbarously slew several unfor- 
tunate wretches. A description of the inhuman ceremony 
Mr. Hicks received from his own lips; and while reciting the 
horrid story, a smile of satisfaction seemed to play on his 
features, indicating that he himself was perfectly assured of 
having done something most acceptable to his gods. 

Again, though the Rajah of Boad himself seemed friendly 
enough, he was found “ surrounded by a set of niggardly, grasp- 
ing underlings who encouraged all sorts of rapacity and outrage, 
sharing, of course, the plunder obtaincd by such means, 
and designedly keeping the Rajah most profoundly ignorant 
of his actual position with reference to Government.” The 
conduct of these individuals also caused Mr. Hicks “ much 
trouble and annoyance, from their determined and unremitting 
efforts to throw obstacles in his way”; he had “ great reason to 
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believe that these unprincipled men were strongly leagued 
with the Khonds and encouraged them in their evil practices.” 

The Rajah, in lending his co-operation, was powerfully second- 
ed by Nowbhun Khonro, the head of all the Khond chiefs. 
But, for a time, the united influence and exertions of both 
completely failed, either in inducing any of the other Khond 
Sirdars to come in themselves, or to deliver up the Me- 
rias in their possession. Summons after summons was issued ; 
promises of protection and favour were given ; warnings of 
threatened penalties were duly delivered; allurements and 
intimidation were in proper proportion employed ;—but seem- 
ingly allin vain. They riotously and pertinaciously persisted 
in refusing all demands. Some of them at length ventured 
to leave their villages, which were about 40 miles distant. 
Full of suspicion and distrust, they approached Mr. Hicks’ 
camp as near as they considered consistent with safety, locating 
themselves and a horde of followers in a neighbouring hill 
to watch the course of events. But their patience having 
been exhausted, and apprehensive of ulterior consequences, 
they at last determined that the boldest should feel the way 
for the rest. And thus it was that the first party eventually 
came in, after detaining Mr. Hicks in suspense and anxiety 
for about fifteen days. The Boluskupa Sirdars—who had, 
the year preceding, doggedly refused to deliver up the Meria 
children to Mr. Mills’ Tehsildar, and who then shewed a 
disposition to oppose force by force, fortifying the passes 
leading into their country,—now also evinced a like determina- 
tion to resist. Twice they were formally summoned to come in. 
Four of them once came within eight miles of Lieutenant Hicks’ 
encampment, but fled again in the night time. The second 
deputation found them all in “astate of beastly drunkenness 
and wild excitement, having also blocked up the passes leading 
to their fastnesses.” They still obstinately refused to come in ; 
and their attendance was at last secured only by the personal 
exertion * of the Rajah, who proceeded himself to their haunts 
and brought in the refractory Sirdars with four Merias. 

When Mr. Hicks expressed to any or all of them, as he 


* Mr. Hicks himself was most anxious to go, but was dissuaded by the remon-~ 
strances of the Rajah and Nowbhun Khonro, who argued that on lis approach 
they would most assuredly fly to other secret places, and all subsequent attempts 
to persuade them to a conference would prove abortive. When all who were 
likely to come in, were at last assembled, Mr. Hicks publicly invested the Rajah 
with a Xzullat—presented some of the Khond chiefs with silver bangles—and 
to all gave two pieces of cloth, which they prized exceedingly, In returning from 
Boad through Duspalla, he could obtain no information respecting the existence 
of Mesias un that district, 
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frequently did, the horror with which their sacrifices were 
viewed, the revolting nature of these, as well as their total 
inefficacy towards either averting impending calamity or pro- 
pitiating the Deity :—their sole reply in defence of them in- 
variably was, that “the sacrifice was a ceremony practised 
by their progenitors.” 

From all that he had seen and experienced, the general im- 
pression left on the mind of Mr. Hicks appears to be embodied 
in the following deliverance .— 

“The exercise of this revolting rite, which Government is so desfrous 
of repressing, owes its existence to the superstition of ages. This cannot 
be wiped away from the ideas of the people in the space of a month or a 
vear, even at the point of the bayonet. but must be the work of time. It 
is intimately blended with their religion, and unhappily so deeply 10oted an 
evil in their form of belief, as to reqmre the application of a@ profortion- 
ally strong remedy to eradicate and crush its existence I am firmly 
convinced in my own mind that, sooner or later, FORCE MUSI1 BE RESORT- 
ED TO, as no other measures, except those of a coercive nature, will effece 
tually check zts continuance ; but 1f the adoption of a persuasive and conci- 
latory system be permitted for some time longer, and officers employed 
in various parts of the conntry to gain information and report on 1ts resour- 
ces, it would allow the Khonds a sort of intercourse with us, and would go 
far to civilize and exalt their mind above its present low level, and would 
certainly be the means of lessening the frequency of the Merta rite.” 

With these views, the only practical measures for immediate 
adoption which Lieutenant Hicks had to propose, were, in 
the first place, to reward the good services of the Rajah of Boad 
and of Nowbhun Khonro, by the gift of an elephant to the 
former, and of a yoke of handsome cattle to the latter ; to depute 
annually, to the Khond Mehals, at least for the next two or 
three seasons, both Madras and Bengal officers, who might 
mutually co-operate in rescuing Merias, and in explaining the 
sentiments and determination of the British Government ; to 
appoint a native agent at Boad to collect and report informa- 
tion, and act as a check on the Rajah’s proceedings ; to open 
the Burmul defile, by cutting a passable road through it alike 
for facilitating the transit of troops, promoting commercial 
intercourse, and securing protection for travellers ; to nominate 
an agency for making a topographical survey of Duspalla 
and Boad.* 


* All of these suggestions were warmly recommended by Mr Bird, the Deputy Gov- 
etnor of Bengal, to the Government of India. ‘lo what eatent these were sanctioned 
by the Supreme Government, or whether finally sanctioned at all, we have not been 
able to ascertain. In April 1844, we find the Governor-General in Council sanction- 
ing ‘the employment, temporanly by Lieutenant Hicks, of 2 Mohurnr, on a 
salary of Rs. 20 per mensem, to accompany that officer to the districts of Duspalla 
and Boad '’ 

Another suggestion which had been previously made by others, relative to the 
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In forwarding an account of Lieut. Hicks’ proceedings and 
suggestions for the approbation and sanction of Government, 
Mr. Mills pronounced a high eulogium on his assistant, for “the 
ability and judgment, the patience and unremitting personal 
exertions displayed by him in the performance of the duty as- 
signed to him”—a eulogium, in the justice and the propricty of 
which the head of the Bengal Government fully and cordially 
concurred. 

The impressions previously produced on Mr. Mills’ own mind 
were now still farther confiumed. Though more thoroughly 
persuaded than ever that force must be ultimately resorted to, 
he is anxious to give another and another trial to preliminary 
measures of conciliation. His words are: “ These facts, while 
they shew how revered is the rite, and how deeply rooted is the 
bigotry and superstition of the Khonds, afford incontrovertible 
proof of the difficulty and magnitude of the work which we 
have taken in hand.” Again,“ It is my opinion, as stated in 
my letter of 2nd Junc 1843, that conce/ation will not alone ac- 
complish the repression of the rite, and that in all probability 
force must eventually be used ; but I strongly object to have re- 
course to this severe measurc, until slow and gradual means 
shall have failed.” Once more, “I would carnestly recommend 
that we depute annually, active and intelligent officers to the 
Khondistan, under instructions to improve our intercourse with, 
and extend our influence over the Khonds; to express the 
views of the British Government and its determination to put 
down the system ; to induce them to substitute animals instead 
of human beings for sacrifice ; and to sign agreements declaring 
the sacrifice a punishable crime. Jn thts manner, two or three 
seasons may be passed, when as circumstances justefied, I would 
publicly proclaim the repression of the revolting practice, and vest 
the officers with power of punishing summarily the aggressors of the 
daw.” Thus terminated the moral campaign of 1844. 

Early in 13845, Licutenant Hicks returned with his wonted 
zeal and energy to the active duties of his arduous and impor- 
tant mission. He first entered Duspalla. At the summons 
of the Rajah, all the Khond chiefs assembled to meet with him. 
He explained to them anew the abhorrence with which their 
sacrifices were viewcd, and the determination of Government 
to suppress them. He failed, however, in getting possession 


enlisting of the Khonds as soldiers, Mr. Hicks was not able to1ecommend. His 
words are, ** They are by natme admirably adapted for soldie1s, and would, I doubt 
not, form a very efficient corps; at present any attempt to employ them as such 
would be premature and would fail, as they are most mmareetlously ignorant of every 
thing relating to us. 
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of victims, as all the Khonds stoutly denied the existence of 
the practice, and often quoted their promise to abolish these 
rites, made by them to Mr. Commissioner Ricketts, who 
marched through the country some years ago with troops and 
took away the victims, In upwards of a hundred villages 
which Mr. Hicks visited, there certainly had been sacrifices, 
and the usual gathering of pcople ; but he was told that animals 
had been immolated instead of human beings. Respecting 
this part of the country, Mr. Hicks’ calm and sober conclusion 
is as follows :— 

“TI will not presume to say that sacrifices have been relinquished every 
where in Duspalla, as I do not desire the responsibility attached to such 
a declaration. I can only speak of what I have personally seen and heard. 
And having no organized subordinate establishment in the country, it is im- 
possible for me to be acquainted with all that occurs during my absence, 
I have, therefore, only to express an opinion which must necessarily be 
based on circumstances that fell under my observation, during an inter- 
course with the people of Duspalla of three weeks’ duration. In that time 
I learned that the rite, if practised at all, had certainly ost its publicity, and 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, [ may venture to say that és 
Srequency ts perceptibly on the decrease. Yor, where formerly more than a 
hundred victims annually suffered, now but a /ew are killed, and these few are 
made away with no doubt é# secret, and without the customary parade and 
display, which, until our interference, always attended the ceremony. It now 
only remains to teach the Khonds to view its commission in fear and terror 
of a just punishment overtaking the perpetrators, and one man suffering for it, 
would, I am convinced, deter others from ever indulging in the practice.” 

Mr. Hicks next procecded to Raneegunge, in the Boad 
territory, where the Khond chief Mahadeb Khonro resided. 
He appeared for the time to be “ frightened into propriety.” 
He even professed that he had “exerted himself to abolish 
the Meria rite.” But, having before given so many proofs 
of his deceit and wiliness, Mr. Hicks very properly adds, “ But 
this I beg to remark is conjecture on my part; I have only 
his own word and pledge for it.” 

From Raneegunge Lieutenant Hicks went to Borogatsa, 
through some formidable mountain passes, and along a road 
which lay “through a very declivitous rugged country.” In 
many places it rose to “an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
was so narrow, that only one person could occupy it at a time, 
—running along the very edge of a precipice for seven or eight 
miles, and flanked on either side by ranges of high hills, 
in which there were numbers of stockades, built in commanding 
situations.” The chief of this district and his followers had for- 
merly behaved in a very refractory manner—driving back the 
Rajah’s people and threatening Mr. Hicks in the same way. 


On arriving, however, at Borogatsa,.he found the villages 
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deserted—the inhabitants having fled into the neighbouring 
mountain fastnesses. At midnight they returned and assailed 
him with “noises of yelling and tom-tom beating; and, after 
amusing themselves with dancing and singing, they again re- 
treated to their hiding places when daylight appeared.” For 
several days he strove in vain to hold any communication 
with them. No supplies of provision being procurable, and 
the small quantity in camp being exhausted, Mr. Hicks was 
constrained to make arrangements for quitting the place, 
though not without grave apprehension of “the probability 
of his being subjected to perhaps a summary ejectment.” At 
length at the eleventh hour, some of the chiefs presented 
themselves, but in “an intolerable state of intoxication.” He 
understood that there had been no sacrifices at Borogatsa 
during the past year, though preparations were then going 
on, to which he supposes his arrival may have put a stop. 
Two victims that were undergoing the preliminary processes 
were rescued, and he took pledges from the influential Khonds, 
“ desiring them to refrain from such inhuman practices.” 

Mr. Hicks retracing his steps towards the Khalisa, next fixed 
his encampment at Boluskipa. He there learnt that the 
Khonds of Surmundah were assembled in great strength, and 
on the point of slaying a victim. Indeed, “the noise of the 
music and shouting was distinctly audible in his camp, as 
it reverberated in echoes through the hills.” He first sent 
some Khonds to stop the sacrifice and bring in the victim, 
but to no purpose. He then despatched the Rajah’s Putnaik 
with some peons, who frightened the Khonds by telling them 
that a company of soldiers was at hand. They then dispersed, 
but obstinately refused to give up the Meria. And it was only 
in consequence of “repeated threats ” that the boy was reco- 
vered, eight days afterwards. 

The Khend Sirdar of Buttai Barai was then called on to 
deliver up several Merias which he had in his possession ; but 
he declined in a very dogged manner, and would not come near 
Mr. Hicks, although repeatedly invited to doso. This chief 
had given every encouragement to the sacrifices: three victims 
having been ascertained to have suffered in his district since Mr. 
Hicks’ last visit. 

In other districts Mr. Hicks succeeded in rescuing eight vic- 
tims ; though he was pained to learn that in these, since his 
last visit, at least ##zv/een had been slaughtered. It was at the 
same time acknowledged that, only a very few years before the 
number of the slain amounted to hundreds annually. The fre- 


quency of the horrid practice might, therefore. be said ta he in 
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some degree checked, though there was much reason to appre- 
hend that the diminution was more apparent than real ; fear 
having only caused the perpetrators to substitute prevacy for 
publicity. 

With reference to the means which Lieut. Hicks had at his 
disposal, there can be no doubt that he achieved as much as 
could well be expected from him. At the same time, as 
regards the prospect of ultimate success, the results were 
any thing but satisfactory. This, as far as we can gather, was 
the painful impression produced on Mr. Hicks’ own mind. The 
more favorable state of Duspalla appeared to arise from its 
closer neighbourhood to the plains, from the greater facility 
with which it could be overawed by a display of British power, 
and from the wholesome terror excited in the minds of the 
people by Mr. Commissioner Ricketts, whose “stern yet judi- 
cious measures had not been forgotten by them.” In any case 
in which a chief exerted himself to arrest the slaughter of 
human victims, he appeared to be influenced “more by a 
wholcsome dread of punishment or a forfeiture of his Zemin- 
dary,” than a sincere wish to discourage the atrocious practice, 
“ because it is abhorrent to principles of humanity of which he 
has himself no idea.” On this account Mr. Hicks pleads that 
‘*every chief who breaks his pledge by countenancing these 
Sacrifices should be severely and even capitally punished ;” * since, 
“so long as an example is not made of a chief who breaks his 
pledge, so long will they allow their dependents to indulge in 
the bloody rite.” “I may venture to say,” continues Lieut, 
Hicks, “ that the terrors of a just punishment will operate more 
powerfully on an unenlightened mind in checking tts victous pro- 
pensities, than all the sncttement to good which words alone ov 
mere exhortations can effect. The adoption of a pursuasive 
or conciliatory tone is certainly judicious, when the capacity 
of the mind is such as to admit of its application with some 
hopes of success ; but with the Khonds, suck @ system will do 
no good, as they are a people whose bluntness of feeling can 
scarcely be credited. They reject all appeals to their sympathy, 
and the mass generally (indeed, I may say invariably as far 
as they are concerned) borrow their notions of right and wrong 
from the leaders of their respective tribes.” Altogether, Mr. 


* Supposing this measure of severity to be applied to those Chiefs who had not 
voluntarily but under a species of virtual coercion given pledges, how could it 
apply to the greater number who had not yet given any? And would nct the exhi- 
bition of such severity inflicted on those who had been induced to give a pledge, 
merely because they had broken it, effectually restrain others from ever committi 
themselves in like manner, and thereby rendering themselves amenable to similar 
penal visitation ? 
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Hicks appears to have been more painfully impressed than 
ever with a sense of the utter insufficiency of the means and 
measures then employed—means and measures which wholly 
excluded the application of coercion or the display of resistless 
force. He pleads that the expericnce of his last tour indicated 
the “necessity of a more extended and systematic course ” 
than had hitherto been pursued, and which had proved itself 
to be “utterly inadequate to the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing.” As an indispensable preliminary to ultcrior measures 
of coercion, or otherwise, he pleads for the establishment of an 
organized native agency throughout the country. The enter- 
tainment of such a subordinate native establishment he deemed 
essentially necessary to enable him to do justice to his appoint- 
ment. An occasional visit to the Khonds would avail nothing, 
unless it was supported by an agency on the spot, ever on 
the alert to keep alive the impressions made to watch over the 
operation of the Sirdars’ engagements, and to give informa- 
tion of whatever was going on inthe country. Without the 
aid of such an agency, says Mr. Hicks, “I shall be madea 
dupe to gross deception every time I am required to make 
enquiries into the subject of these sacrifices. If, therefore, 
sanction be not given for the employment of a native establish- 
ment, I request most respectfully to be permitted to relinquish 
a duty, which is at once a serious and responsible one, and to 
which, unaided, I feel I cannot do justice. Of the policy of 
our present interference with the Khonds and their practices, 
it is not my duty to make any remarks. That has, no doubt, 
been long since considered ; but ¢f the matter be deemed at all 
worthy of the attention of Governinent, proper means ought, I con- 
ceive, to be placed at the disposal of the officer entrusted with the 
duty.” 

Mr. Mills, in forwarding Licutenant Hicks’ report to Govern- 
ment, simply adopts and powerfully seconds the general views 
which it advocates. Heconsiders that his assistant had done 
as much as could be expected from him, considering the inade- 
quate means at his disposal: that, on the whole, the result 
of his second mission did him much credit, while it shewed 
that “in him we had an agent who was admirably fitted, in 
temper and judgment, to bring to a successful issue, if prac- 
ticable to do so, operations of such magnitute and importance.” 

Of the zeal, energy, and good will displayed, alike by Mr. 
Miils and his assistant, in this great philanthropic undertaking, 
thure cannot be the shadow of a doubt. And on this account 
they deserve well of humanity. To us, however, the conclud- 
ing words of both sound very much like a note of despon- 
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dency. We may be mistaken in this inference; but # so, 
we cannot help it. They both seemed impressed, from the very 
first, with a sense of the inadequacy of mere persuasive or 
conciliatory measures, This impression was only deepened by 
growing and accumulating experience. From the very first 
they both seemed convinced that nothing but coercion or force 
would fudly suffice—and that, sooner or later, such coercion 
or force must be applied. Still, as men endowed with noble 
and generous feelings, they shrunk from the miseries, the 
infliction of which the effective application of coercive measures 
necessarily involved. Before finally resorting to such measures, 
therefore, they would bear much, and forbear long. Hoping 
against hope, they would give a fair trial to every conceivable 
expedient, in the way of peaceful conference, persuasive 
argument, humane conciliation, and honorary reward. Byt 
what precisely to do, or how efficiently to do it, so as hopefully 
to reach the seat of the malady, was the problem. Not able 
from their skill in diagnosis, to hit either the root of the disease, 
or suggest the appropriate moral remedy, they were willing 
for a season to resort to sundry half measures and mitigating 
palliatives. But having evidently no very clear perception of the 
real nature and source of the difficulty to be overcome—no 
thoroughly intelligent apprehension of the precise means adapted 
to overcome it,—they could have no absolute confidence in the 
success of the measures they were led from circumstances to 
pursue. And in the absence of strong faith, founded on 
transparent knowledge of the right and the true in action, 
where is there room for that resolute decision of purpose, which 
will neither bend nor yield to favours or to frowns—that high- 
souled enthusiasm, which finds fuel to feed on in the very 
difficulties it has to surmount—that indomitable perseverence, 
which untiringly works on amid opposing obstacles, till it has 
channelled out for itself a direct passage towards the attainment 
of its final object ? 

It is impossible not to be struck with the real identity of the 
experience of the responsible agents of both the Bengal and 
Madras Governments,—the ardours of early hope quenched 
in the mephitic air of after disappointment—the growing 
persuasion that the subject was encompassed with difficulties 
vastly greater than had been originally apprehended—the con- 
flicting struggle of antagonist convictions as to the relative 
necessity and desirableness of measures of conciliation and 
force—together with the final and painfully ominous forebod- 
ings as to the doubtful efficacy of either, in securing an early, 
happy, and satisfactory settlement of the whole question ! 
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Here, however, for the present we must pause. The sole 
task which we had undertaken was to furnish a plain and 
unpretending narrative of Government measures for the sup- 
pression of one of the most atrocious rites that has ever stained 
the name or outraged the attributes of humanity. That task 
we have strenously laboured to execute with all the faithfulness 
and impartiality of which we were capable. Our earnest 
desire has been throughout to do the fullest justice to all 
parties, so far as the authentic materials within our reach 
could possibly avail us. In securing such materials, no pains 
have been spared, nor any trouble begrudged, in ransacking, 
epitomising, and arranging them when secured. The greater 
part of them by far, as stated at the outset, must be regarded 
as quite original: not even the substance of them having ever 
been previously communicated to the public. To the consider- 
ate liberality of the present head of the British Government 
and his responsible advisers, we are indebted for their being 
so ample as they have been. And we earnestly trust, that 
the enlightened policy which gave us access to them, will meet 
with its proper reward, and be duly appreciated by all that 
aspire to the honour of philanthropy. 

All reflections and speculations of our own we have in a great 
measure, studiously and purposcly cschewed—as these would 
only tend to interrupt the thread of the narrative and embar- 
rass the orderly sequence and intelligibility of the details. 
We cannot help, however, remarking on the noble and elevated 
position in which, in a moral point of view, the narrative of 
such proceedings as have now been sketched, tends to place the 
conduct of the British Government. The career of the British 
in India has hitherto been regarded, by the world at large, as 
exclusively one of grasping avarice, and towering unscrupulous 
ambition—avarice, which, for the purposes of a basely selfish 
agerandisement, could wring their last pittance from the palsied 
arms of pauperized millions; ambition, which, in seizing the 
objects of its unhollowed craving, could overturn ancient thrones, 
crush establislied dynasties, devastate widespread realms, and 
leave whole cities with their temples, palaces, and towers, smoking 
in their ruins. The picture has no doubt been grossly exaggerat- 
ed. Poetry, with its figures and personifications and vivid 
colourings, has greatly heightened the general effect: Oratory 
has partly obscured and partly magnified the whole by point- 
ing to the varied groupings through bursting clouds surcharged 
with the thunders and the lightnings of its own vehement in- 
dignation ; while even the garve Historic Muse, with its partial 
statements and one-sided representations and artful inuendoes— 
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often the prolific progeny of secret and subtile but unacknow- 
ledged partizanship—has lent its aid in conferring a verisimili- 
tude on the heightened colourings of Poetry and the wild 
distortions of Oratory. At the same time, after making all 
the deductions, abatements, and allowances which truth, in its 
stern and unbending rigour, imperiously demands, it must be 
owned, with deepest humiliation and sorrow, that there is enough 
in the recital of the bare and naked facts, connected with the 
rise and progress of British dominion in India, to stain the pride 
of all our gloryings, On this account it is that one turns, with 
feelings of unmingled pleasure and serenest joy, from the heart- 
less manceuvrings of avarice and the doubtful conquests of 
ambition, to the attempted triumphs of a generous and disin- 
terested philanthropy over the barbarism and bloody supersti- 
tions of Khondistan. Amid the varied activities thus put forth 
in the cause of suffering humanity, there are some which very 
closely approach, if they do not positively exemplify the moral 
sublime, To behold the head of a great Government sitting, 
time after time, in earnest deliberation with his Counsellors of 
State, and issuing reiterated instructions to judges, magistrates, 
and commissioners, to leave no measures untried, for the rescue 
of two unhappy female children, who, in the wide world besides, 
had no eye to pity and no hand to help them; their own 
natural guardian, the very father that begat them, having, 
in excess of “the limits of credible atrocity,” actually sold 
them into the hands of savage barbarians for the express 
purpose of being slaughtered! Surely this is a scene which, 
amid the mechanical monotonous routine of ordinary official 
business, can scarcely prove less refreshing to the moral eye, 
than would, to the eye of sense, the sudden appearance of 
a rare islet of verdure amid the barren wastes of an African 
desert. It is a scene which serves, in some measure, to realize 
the glowing aspirations of the Bard of Charity, who fervently 
longed, that 
where Britain’s power was felt, 
Mankind should feel her mercy, too.”— 

It is a scene, which in connection with the British name, 
will gladly survive in the memory of India’s regenerated sons, 
long after many a tale of sordid avarice, and mapy a freak of 
wanton ambition, has been clean forgotten, 
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4. he War on the Sutle7, May number of the North British 

Review, 1846. 

Article in the Friend of India. The late Major Broadfoot, &c. 

Article in Colburn’s Magasine for May 1846. “ Our tribute 

to the Army of the Sutle7.” 


N the second and thtvd numbers of this Revzew we described 
the rise and progress of the Sikh power. In our eleventh we 
have to tell of its “ decline and fall.” This catastrophe has not 
been brought about bythe natural process of gradual decay. 
India has not been looking on at the affecting spectacle of an 
ancient dynasty sinking feebly and peacefully into the grave ; 
but at the violent agonies of a young and profligate state which 
has died by its own hand in the mad moments of a national 
debauch. 

Our present narrative, therefore, will have to deal with mili- 
tary events: with war, and victory, and ruin; and we need 
give but a hasty outline of the tragedies which have been 
enacted at Lahore, since we Ieft Hira Singh in the pride of his 
power, exulting in a double victory over his uncle, Suchet 
Singh, and the brothers Peshora and Kashmira Singh. The 
debauched, imprudent, but gallant Suchet Singh slain ; Kash- 
mira Singh and Uttur Singh destroyed ; Peshora Singh and 
Lehna Singh driven from the field; and Golab Singh with 
cautious cunning keeping to his mountains ;—Hira Singh and 
his coadjutor, Pundit Julla, seemed left in the Punjab without a 
rival. Of the former much has been written, but his character 
is still little understood. That he was the spoilt minion of 
Runjit is not to be denied ; but the energy, activity, and ability 
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of his later years, and his gallant death,* bespoke a spirit full 
of promise for his country, if his country could have under- 
stood it. Ifthe Punjab had a Shakspeare, Hira Singh would be 
his “ Prince Hal.” But Pundit Julla, his adviser, was the man 
on whom the building up of the empire would have rested. 
Free alike from the incautiousness of youth, and the impetuo- 
sity which premature prosperity had fostered in his’ master’s 
mind, he pursued his way with slow but certain step along the 
slippery paths of state intrigue ;—one of those cold, deep, calcu- 
lating men who rise in troubled times on the ruin of every thing 
around them. 

To such a man friend and foe are alike ; both are his instru- 
ments for a time ; both are cast aside when no longer wanted, 
and without regret or rejoicing forgotten, He has courage 
enough for the crisis of an empire; none to throw away upon 
a brawl with an opponent. JHe belicves success to be a heaven 
to which all roads are holy ; and looks upon that man as a fool 
who trics to gain by force what he might cffect by fraud. Such 
a man zs Rajah Golab Singh; such a man was Pundit Julla. 
Of the pricstly tribe, and, we believe, a purohet + of the Jummu 
family, he followed the same household tactics as the Jesuits of 
Europe ; insinuating himself into the good graces of Sfchet 
Singh, and early gaining such an influence over his nephew, 
that latterly he governed him with a more absolute sway than 
ever Dhyan Singh possessed over the mind of the veteran 
Runjit. Pundit Julla’s state policy was not less insidious and 
Jesuitical than his domestic. Secretly and unsparingly he 
uprooted the old families ; lopped off the Sirdars of note, and 
office bearers of long service ; and then grafted in their places 
creatures of his own. But he outwitted himself; and fell by 
the hands of his own instruments. He wished himself to be 
believed the friend and ally of the Sikh soldiers: but while 
openly he increased their pay and their privileges, he strove 
secrectly to diminish thcir numbers, and by recruiting the 
army from the hill provinces, surround himself with a body- 
guard of his countrymen who in time might defy the army. 
His measures were incomplete when the bubble burst. Jea- 
lousy had crept in between Rajah Golab Singh and his nephew ; 
and as its fits went and came, the former encouraged or 
opposed, the rival claims of Peshora Singh to the Wizarut. 





* He was killed in the act of fhght ; but he was flying from an army ; and he 
turned bravely upon his pursuers, many of whom he slew before he himself was 
overpowered, 
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That prince, however, had no ability; and wanting even the 
gallantry of his countrymen, he threw up the contest and fled 
across the Sutlej. It was about this time (October 1844,) 
that an insurrection broke out in Kashmir and the surrounding 
country, The fort of Mozufferabad, commanding the entrance 
into the Kashmir valley, fell into the hands of the petty 
Mahommedan chiefs; who, emulating the bigotries of earlier 
days, massacred all Sikhs who refused to abjure their faith. 
The Lahore durbar became alarmed, and troops were ordered 
up. They refused to march. Cajolery and promises were 
tried in vain. Intrigues were rife; and the emissaries of 
Peshora Singh, Lehna Singh, Sham Singh, and other mal- 
contents, were not idle among the soldiers. A military insur- 
rection in the city was the consequence; and Rajah Hira 
Singh and his followers were in the greatest danger. The 
young minister lost not his courage, nor did his master spirit, 
Pundit Julla, quail; and their small but faithful band of hill 
men rallied manfully round both. But a handful of heroes can- 
not engage an army, nor a priest reason with a rabid multitude. 
When, therefore, wit and courage had both done their best, the 
Rajah and his friends were forced to escape across the Ravi, 
and fly towards Jummu. The news of their flight soon spread, 
and animmediate pursuit ensued. The Rajah and his com- 
panions stripped off their costly jewels, the golden trappings 
of their elephants and horses, and strewed them in their track. 
In vain. Revenge, and not avarice, was the ruling passion of 
the moment. Thc mangled limbs of their own children would 
not have arrested the ruthless soldiers in their pursuit. At 
last, the fugitives were overtaken ; but even then they were 
not subdued: and though thcir own Sikh escort basely aban- 
doned them, it was not until after a gallant resistance, and 
slaying many of their enemies, that Rajah Hira Singh, Pundit 
Julla, Mean Sohun Singh (Golab Singh’s eldest son), and Mean 
Labh Singh, “ put the immortal cup of martyrdom to their 
lips.” Their heads were cut off and carried in savage triumph 
to Lahore. Their bodies were given to the dogs and vultures, 
This tragedy closed on the 21st December 1844 ; and exa- 
mining carefully the acts which preceded it, we are obliged to 
acknowledge, that though the pame played by Rajah Hira 
Singh and Pundit Julla, was both bold and desperate, it was 
yet the only one left by the army, the rea/ rulers, to the nominal 
Government of the Punjab. It failed less from the errors of 
the Rajah and the Pundit, than from the unprecedented unani- 
mity of the rebellious soldiers, who, trampling upon the 
constitution, acknowledged no law but their own interests ; 
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and to protect those, combined together with a greater 
singleness of purpose than ever dignified the efforts of the 
Mamelukes, the Janizaries, or the Prextorians of the ancient 
world. Two vital errors the Rajah and the Pundit did, 
indeed, commit. They despised the wrath, and intrigues 
of a woman ; and they dispensed with the services of Dewan 
Dina Nath and the Mutsuddis.* In the patrician Sirdars, and 
the plebeian army, they had surcly cnemies enough ; and should 
at least have made common cause with men who had learnt the 
rarest secret of the times—how to fatten on their country’s 
ruin and survive all revolutions, Of the two mistakes, how- 
ever, the former was the worst; for the moving spirit of the 
revolution just recorded was undoubtedly the Rani, 

Junda, or Jund Kowr, was the daughter of a common Sikh 
horseman, whose peerless beauty being praised before Runijit 
Singh, he immediately sent for and married her. This was but 
one of those freaks of his last years, for whose vicious tyranny 
the worn out sensualist could plead no passion in excuse, The 
girl was at once made over to the charge of Rajah Suchet 
Singh and his Vizir Rai Kesri Singh, who contested, with a 
tent pitcher in their own service, the honor of being father to 
the present Maharajah. Runjft knew this well; but affected 
to be rejoiced at the child’s birth ; recognized his legitimacy 
before all his court, and then ever aftcrwards neglected him. 
Perhaps he thought he had done enough in giving him a royal 
birthright. How royal it might prove, the Jummu _ brothers 
were not slow to see ; and they carefully kept the child in their 
possession to be produced at a fitting opportunity. RanfJunda 
has been designated by onc writer in the Indian Press: “ The 
Messalina of the Punjab ;” another, with severer pencil, paints 
her thus: “As abandoncd as Messalina in her amours, and as 
insatiable as Faustina in her excesses ; in modern in times she can 
only be compared with Catharine the 2nd, who yet falls short 
of her rapacity of voluptuousness.”{ The picture is scarcely 
overdrawn, for tothe most selfish ambition of the other sex, 
she unites in her character the worst vices of her own, and her 
whole career has been a struggle to reconcile the stern neces- 
sities of the one with the soft indulgences of the other. Rajah 
Lal Singh is the living embodiment of the attempt. 

A Brahman of Rhotas, betwcen the Indus and the Jhelum, 
this adventurer early came to the capital to try his fortune. 








* Writers: in 2 word “ the Secretariat,” 
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He brought with him as his stock-in-trade a brawny, athletic 
person of unusual height even among the Sikhs; an open, 
merry countenance with rather a sensual expression ; a bold, 
manly bearing, great ambition, and——zo scruples. His first 
footing within the precincts of the Court was in the humble 
capacity of Assistant in the Toshukhanah, or Treasury of 
Regalia : and a mule’s load of the royal chattles was the first 
charge of the future minister. Rajah Dhyan Singh afterwards 
selected him as a fit instrument to be set up in opposition to 
Misr Beni Ram, the head of the Toshuhkanah ; and he gave 
him a separate Treasury of his own. But it was not until after 
Dhyan Singh’s death, and when Hira Singh was in the zenith 
of his power, that, tired of her old lovers, Ran{ Junda cast her 
eyes on the gallant figure of Misr Lal Singh, and commenced 
an amour which, though it has drawn down the envy of the 
young adventurers at the Court, the shame and reprobation of 
the old Sirdars, and the ribbald jests of the people, has raised 
the object of it to the Wizarut, and all but regal power in the 
Punjab. Misr Lal Singh now began to have some weight in 
the scale of parties, He intrigued alternately with and against 
the Jumm4& Rajahs ; and no sooner did his bias become consis- 
tently hostile than his intimacy with the Ran{f was made an 
excuse for removing him from the Toshukhanah, to the con- 
trol of which he had succecded on the death of Beni Ram. 
The disgrace of her lover gained for Hira Singh the implaca- 
ble enmity of the Ranf ; and we have already seen the issue. 

On the death of the Rajah and Pundit Julla, the watch- 
ful Mutsuddis openly joined the rival and successful party ; as of 
course did the ever pliant Fakirs Uziz-ud-din, and Nir-ud-din, 
and Bhai Ram Singh, the astute Archbishop of Lahore. But 
all seem to have forgotten that though they had desired, 
intrigued for, and obtained the destruction of the late ruler, it 
was the soldiery alone who had effected the measure. The 
infatuation of the Rani at this crisis was complete. Instead of 
looking round her for some bold spirits who would seize with 
vigorous hand the helm of Government, she threw it, as if it 
was a bauble, to Jowahir Singh her brother; a weak, vain, 
besotted debauchee. She herself plunged into a round of 
festivities and voluptuousness, with a paramour whom she was 
now at liberty to honour. The Court joined in their drunken 
revels ; and none perceived that while the ministry were thus 
celebrating the revolution, the Army had stepped into the 
Government, and appropriated the power. 

The Sikh soldiers now rioted at will; took furlough to their 
homes when they liked, and returned as it suited them ; govern- 
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ed themselves and their officers by a parliament of their own 
chosen from the ranks ; obeyed no other orders; overawed the 
Government, and set the laws at defiance. The idiot Minister, 
Jowahir Singh, they openly insulted with expressions of con- 
tempt for his imbecility and drunkenness; and loudly called 
for Lehna Singh to replace him in the Wizarut. The Pun- 
chayats even forced themselves into the Durbar, demanded 
gold necklaces and presents, and an increase of pay from Ir 
to 14 Rupees. The Colonels, Generals, and other officers lost 
all authority over their men, who beat them and drove them at 
will from their ranks. 

It might be supposed that such a state of things as has been 
here hastily described, would soon induce so complete a dis- 
organization, that the Army must dissolve and disperse over 
the country in marauding bands. But nothing of the kind 
occurred. On the contrary, it was the civil and social system 
which was torn asunder; the executive Government, which 
was threatened with dissolution ; while the army itself, riotous, 
and disorderly to all clse around, was only drawn more firmly 
and compactly together by the bond of mutual interest. The 
very name which they at this time arroyated to themselves, 
* Surbut-i-Khalsa Ji” or, the body of the Khalsa, breathes the 
spirit of exclusiveness and unanimity. Their acts, wild and 
bad as they were, were drawn into the focus of a single object ; 
and thus, while plunder and violence were rife at the capital, the 
provinces were left unmolested, except by their own Governors, 
The country about Lahore and Amritsur is indeed the native 
place of the majority of the Sikh soldiers; so that, though they 
led a life of alternate war and peace, now drawing their sword 
in a Court revolution, now guiding the plough in the fields of 
their own village,* they had no temptation to wander beyond 
the Manjha.f Anomalous all this, but true. Europeans too 
often judge Asiatics by European rules; and call false, unna- 
tural, or extraordinary, what is mercly new. It is not however 
a page of history to be lightly passed over by the Anglo-Indian, 
which exhibits the rude Punchayats of the Sikh army, sctting 
at nought the legal authority of the Government, and yet 


* Jt 1s a common mistake to suppose that the Sikhs are not cultivators. In the 
Manjha at least they are so ; and ina large family wheie one of several sons has 
gone to the wars to get his livelihood, he will return occasionally on forlough to see 
his father and brothers, and cheerfully assist them in cultivating the paternal 
acres. 

+ That part of the Punjab which lies between the Ravi and the Byas, The word 
simply means centra/ and refers not so much to its geographical as to its national 
position, imcluding as it does, both the civil and the religious Capital of the Sikh 
people ; the cities of Lahore and Amritsur. 
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enforcing their own with iron and mysterious sway among their 
comrades. Rebellion was so regulated that it might be almost 
called an institution ; and Military license had yet its bounds, 
reducing it to conditional liberty. Woe, indeed, to the wretch 
who disobeyed the will of the zazion ! expulsion from the ranks, 
mutilation of a hand, an ear, or a nose, even death awaited him. 
Mutiny was the condition of their existence; the Government, 
the Sirdars and their own immediate officers were their pro- 
scribed enemies, and the treasury was their open aim. But to 
gain these ends, sure never was a debauched army so consistent 
in its conduct. 

But we are rambling from our Military sketch. The reader, 
however, will perhaps not be angry with us if we detain him 
yet a moment to listen to an anecdote of the times we have 
been recording; perhaps in its very wildness more illustrative 
of those times than any thing that has been said. General 
Avitabile, whose character and habits have been drawn to the 
life in the pages of “The Adventurer in the Punjab” had a 
daughter (the child of some favourite beauty in his harem) on 
whom he doted. He brought her up and watched over her 
with jealous care, in a cloister-like building which may still be 
seen in the garden of the General’s house, now occupied by 
Colonel Courtlandt. Here she spent the years of her youth, 
and grew up a lovely girl. So carefully was all access to her 
guarded, that even her meals were conveyed to her from with- 
out by means of a dour such as are used at convent gates. The 
very shadow of a man had never crossed the threshold of her 
retreat. And for what high and romantic destiny does the 
reader think this fair recluse was reserved? Does he picture 
to himself some young Sikh warrior, who had heard the tale, 
crouching solitarily night after night among the roses beneath 
the windows of her prison, and singing in low melting voice the 
charms of liberty and love, until she forgot her father and fled 
with her lover to his fort? Does he hear that shout for “a 
horse and sword!” and see those fifty iron cavaliers spurring 
madly after one who scems to press a damsel to his broad breast 
and bid her be not afraid? The old leader of the fifty, far, far, 
in front, with grey hair streaming in the wind, and his Italian 
eyes lit up with the prospect of revenge, comes nearer at every 
bound, The gallant beast on which the young warrior rides 
sinks deep into the sand at every step beneath his double bur- 
den; but mad with the spur still staggers on. But fifty yards 
and the Ravi is gained. The old man draws his sword. It 
flashes in the moonlight, bright, cold, and merciless as him who 
wields it. Nota word is spoken ; there is not time to curse or 
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pray ; not a horse’s length between pursuer and pursued ; and 
ten yards further to the river. The old man strikes his heel 
into his horse ; they are together ; his left hand drops the reins, 
and reaches out greedily towards the foe; his right is in the 
air; another moment and—a scream—a plunge—they have 
missed the ford ;—the young warrior and the old man’s daughter 
are deep bencath the swift waters of the Ravi! Is this we say 
our readers’ dream of Avitabile and his daughter? Alas for 
romance! Alas too for fact! he married her to hus cook, a 
young Mahommedan, to whom he also gave with her a large 
drowry of money, jewels and precious stones. Time passed on, 
Avitabile had returned to Europe to receive a jewelled sword 
from the Honorable East India Company, and many honors 
from the Kings and Princes of the civilized world. The cook 
and his bride had sunk into private life ; wishing for nothing 
more than to be left in quiet to enjoy their wealth. But they 
lived in times when the Government being poor it was se 
mayesté in a subject to be rich. To hunt out traitors of this 
kind, and confiscate their property, was a favourite branch of 
Pundit Julla’s administration. The story of our little heroine 
and her culinary spouse, therefore, soon reached his ears and 
excited his cupidity. In the service of General Avitabile 
there had been a Kashmir Brahman, named Jodha Ram. He 
was a handsome, dark featured man, with ability enough to rise 
to be the General’s Dewan; in which capacity he continued 
for many years; and when Avitabile returned to Europe, 
succeeded to the command of his Battalions, and became a 
General. By a sort of Punjab propriety he was now selected 
by the Minister as the fittest person to plunder his patron’s 
daughter : and the Pundit seems not to have been mistaken in 
his man. The spoilt, petted, prisoned, ill-used daughter of 
Avitabile was stripped of her jewels and robbed of her riches. 
But retribution soon overtook the ungrateful servant. Pundit 
Julla was murdered, and Jowahir Singh sat in his place. Jodha 
Ram gave offence to the new Minister, and was given over to 
one of those cruel sentences which Runjit Singh was accustom- 
ed to call mercy.* But Jodha Ram was a Brahman, and no 
Hindu would do the deed which would secure to himself damna- 
tion through a hundred generations. The Kotwal of the city 
of Lahore,—a Mussalman, and no very particular person, who 
had for years been the municipal instrument of violence,—was 
therefore ordered to cut off the ears and nose of the wretched 


* “The culprits, bleeding as they were, were driven out, ‘‘ Sharp work Bellasis,” 
observed the King, as I looked after the mutilated thieves, ‘ We do not take isfe 
Sut we Punssh,’ "Adventurer in the Punjab: Chapter ist. 
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mah. He too refused ; and we blush to record that the only 
man in Lahore who could be found to execute the barbarous 
decree was a European. Mr. Gardener, or Gordana, in the 
Sikh Artillery, took a razor, and with his own hands in cold 
blood, without personal enmity of any sort, inflicted the punish- 
ment which Shiks, Hindus, and Mussalmen had shrunk from 
with disgust. But then he was made @ Colonel ; and as Wal- 
pole observed, “ Every man has his price. The only thing is to 
find it out !” 

But to our narrative. The incapacity and profligacy of 
Sirdar Jowahir Singh and the little favour that even his liberal- 
ity gained for him among the troops, naturally inspired the 
ambitious and disconteted with hopes of rivalling, getting 
rid of, and succeeding him. Of these the only two worth 
noticing are Rajah Lal Singh and Peshora Singh. The former 
was abetted by the Ranf, who, not devoid of natural affection, 
found herself hurried by a passion more violent, though less 
pure, into schemes which could only end in the death of her 
own brother. Ministers in the Punjab do not vesign when 
they have “lost the confidence of the people ;” nor are they 
coldly told that “their services are not required ” when they 
have lost the confidence of the sovereign. In either case the 
removal is complete ; into another world. The unhappy woman 
therefore could not have blinded herself as to the inevitable 
tendency of her intrigues. But, though in the early part of Juné 
1845 (see Papers respecting late hostilities, p. 3 ), the Punchay- 
ats of the army, were willing to confer the Viziership on Lall 
Singh ; yet, in the course of the next two months, the lavish 
promises of the prince who was aiming at the throne, and was 
secretly supported by Golab Singh, had so worked upon the 
troops, that we find Bhai Ram Singh advising Major Broadfoot, 
on the 6th August (see Papers, p. 4), that they intend “to set up 
Peshora Singh and Rajah Golab Singh as King and Wazir.” 
This was an alarming turn of affairs for both the Minister and 
the Rani, and united them both ina resolution to assassinate 
their common enemy. The deed was effected with much 
mystery through Sirdar Chutter Singh Uttariwallah, whose 
daughter was betrothed to the Maharajah, and who conse- 
quently had a deep interest in keeping Dhulfp Singh upon 
the throne. “The Papers, &c.,” p. 6, say the Prince was “ put 
to death on his way from Attok to Lahore ;” but the popular 
Belief in the Punjab is, that he was murdered in the fort of At- 
tock itself by a Chéra or sweeper—sent by Jowahir Singh for 
that purpose with the promise of being made a general—and that 
his body was cut up into minute pieces and thrown from the 
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fort into the Indus to avoid detection. The rage of the La- 
hore Army at this thwarting of their schemes, knew no 
bounds; and it soon became apparent that instead of staving 
off, the Minister had only hastened his downfall. Largesses, 
bribes, promises for the future, failed to appease the baffled 
troops ; and even a projected expedition against the English, 
could not turn them aside from their now settled resolution to 
murder Jowahir Singh. The catastrophe has gone the round of 
the newspapers and the theatres of Europe; and is graphi- 
cally recorded by Major Broadfoot in the“ Papers”so often 
quoted, (pp. 9-10). Suffice it here that the miserable wretch, 
whose debauched and cowardly heart shrank from the storm 
which his crimes had raised, and which his talents could not 
quell, prepared for flight ;—prepared to throw himself for pro- 
tection on the friendly and forbearing nation, which, during his 
ministry, he had hated, threatened, and, on one occasion, even 
marched against. He bribed his guards to let him fly; they 
took his bribes and confined him in his palace. 

On the 21st of Septembcr they led him out in state to the 
plain of Mean Mir ; and in the presence of his sister and the 
Maharajah, he was shot down like a dog. So died the last and 
worst Wazir of the Punjab empire established by Runjft 
Singh.* Rani Junda evinced some natural affection and re- 
markable courage on the occasion. She even effected the pun- 
ishment of the ringleaders in the late tragedy, and, as if roused 
by her brother’s death and her son’s danger, assumed the Gov- 
ernment, sat openly in Durbar, and “laid aside her debauche- 
ries with her veil.” (“ Papers,” p. 10). But the time for pru- 
dence had gone by. The vessel of the state too long unwatched 
had drifted to the rapid’s edge ; and all that skill and courage 
now could do, was to sieze the helm, put the bark’s head straight, 
and plunge boldly into the foaming gulf. Finding that it was 
hopeless to oppose the Army, the Rani wisely yielded ; encou- 
raged its excesses ; called its madness reason ; and urged it on in 
the hope of guiding it to destruction. History scarcely records 
a conception more bold and able; and while reprobating its 
unprincipled execution, we cannot withhold our admiration at 
the design. Runjit Singh, in the zenith of his power, thought 
all sacrifices light to preserve the friendship of the British ; 
Ran{ Junda, in the depth of her despair, when the Sikh nation 
was at its weakest, sought saftey in a war with British India. 

And how was British India prepared to meet it? What was 
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* No one had the courage to fill Jowahir Singh’s vacant place at Lahore till the 
breaking out of the war; and the cession of the Jullundhar Doab, broke up the 
kingdom of ‘‘ The Five Waters.” 
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the condition and attitude of the North-West Frontier? These 
are questions of deep interest; for, on the answer given to 
them depends the stamp which history shall set on the charac- 
ter of the Governor to whom that empire arid frontier were 
entrusted. The time for writing a complete history of the 
“ War with the Sikhs” has not yet arrived : and in this present 
hasty sketch we neither presume to attempt the sacred task of 
instructing posterity with “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth” of the late great events; nor do we 
pretend to the information necessary to enable us to do so if 
we wished. We do not even promise or intend to tell the 
reader all we know; he must be content with:the assurance 
that we will tell him nothing that we know tobe false. He 
has a right, however, to expect that we discuss this threshold ques- 
tion of the war with him ; and we do it the more willingly that 
the Indian Press seems for once to have left it, in some mea- 
sure, to the Press of England to perceive what was going on 
in India. The state of the North-West frontier, previous to 
the Sikh invasion, has been criticised in our Eastern papers by 
many writers possessed of great military talent, and by many 
more possessed of none: but it was reserved for the author 
of a paper called,“ The war on the Sutlej” in the Morck 
British Review (see the heading of this article ), to rise superior 
to military, or any other merely conventional criticism, and 
scan the question in its length and its breadth with the eye of 
a statesment and a philanthropist. The following passage we 
concieve to be a fairer statement of the point at issue than 
any which has yet appeared in print :— 

“The question is, not whether, presuming a war with the Sikhs to have 
been an mevitable occurrence, the Governor-General had so disposed his 
troops as to enter upon it with the greatest possible advantage gn his side 
and to prosecute it, to its termination, with the greatest success. Had sé 
been merely a war-question, a question as to the best means of prosecuting an 
stevitable war, we have isttle doubt that the main body of the British troops 
would, at the commencement of last December, have been posted on the very 
banks of the Sutie7, But this was zof¢ the question. Sir Henry Hardinge 
had not to decide between two forms of war, but, as fur as human sapacity 
could penetrate the future, between peace anda war. He believed, that st 
Was desirable to preserve peace, and he adopted measures, best calculated 
to ensure its preservation. He believed that by keeping the main body 
of his army at Umballa, he would have been able to preserve Seace, whilst, 
on the other hand, he was of opinion that a forward movement would have 
had an inevitable tendency to precipitate the very collision which he was so 
anxious to avoid. To have advanced the head-quarters of the army to 
Ferozepore, or the immediate neighbourhood of Ferozepore, would have had 
all the appearance of an offensive movement ; and as_ the Governor-General 
had wisely determined not to provoke a war, he abstained from the adoption 
of a measure which would have surely resulted in the frustration of those 
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pacific intentions which have so honourably distinguished his entire policy 
towards the Punjab.” 

And again :-— 

“ The whole case as between the Governor-General and his assailants 
may be thus briefly stated It was desirable, above all things, to preserve, 
fiace There was nothing to warrant the supposition that peace could not 
be preserved, To have posted a large army, sufficient to prevent the Sikhs 
fiom crossing the river to any point, on the immediate banks of the Sutlej, 
would have provoked the collision whica it was so desirable to avoid. 
Therefore, Str Henry Hardinge did not move up the masn boay of his dispos- 
able troops to the emimedzate banks of the Sutlez. \n other words. he did 
not, to avert an evil whicn there was no just cause to anticipate, bring down 
upon himself another of far greater magnitude, as certain and as present as 
the other was conjectural and remote” 

Even this writer, however, does not do full justice to the 
policy of the Governor-General. In his eagernessto shew the 
folly of posting an army on the banks of the Sutlej, he over- 
looks the wisdom of taking such military precautions as the 
circumstances would allow, of strengthening the frontier as 
much as it was possible to do, without losing sight of the grand 
object, the preservation of peace. He takes it for granted, as 
most other writers seem to have done, that, because the Gov- 
ernor-General did not assemble an army in the North-West, 
therefore, he did not provide the means of doing so if re- 
quired ; that in short, he allowed the North-West frontier to 
remain in the disgracefully unprotected state in which Lord 
Ellenborough left it. This isa grievous error; and the sooner 
it is corrected, the better. We are no defenders of folly in 
high places. Our pages have ere now pointedly shewn that 
the great defect of our military system is its want of prepara- 
tion.* Trusting overweeningly, like true Englishmen, in our 
intrinsic strength; confiding with more than Mahommedan 
iufatuation in our “ zkéal ,” we leave much, sometimes all, to 
fortune. Such was long, very long, our practice on the North- 
West frontier. For years and years the station of Lidi- 
ana alone, unsupported by a man nearer than Kurnal, stood 
in the face of the Punjab. Two or three thousand 
men with six 6-pounders daring the whole Sikh Aimy |— 
a lamb drinking at a rivulet with a wolf. It may be said, that 
the Punjab was then quiet ; there was then no danger. Idle, 
most idle, will this answer prove to every man who has read 
Indian history, and learnt to see in the blue and cloudless sky 
of Eastern politics, no safety against the insidious storm. The 
hatred of the Sikh people was then as great; the ability to 





* Calcutta Review, No, 3 Article, - ‘ Mulitary Defence,” 
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indulge it, greater. One life alone stood between the nations. 
One mind, and that directed not by love, not by fidelity, dut 
by a vare union of insatiable ambition with common sense, turned 
the still flowing tide of Sikh conquest back from the Jumna 
towards the Indus. For nearly forty years has the station of 
Ludiana been established ; and for more than half of that time 
has Ferozepore been trumpeted as “a most desirable military 
position.” In December 1838, it became a station for British 
troops; and such a one as the British in India alone could 
have established; answering no one possible object for which 
it could have been intended,—too weak even to protect itself 
much less the neighbouring town. The nominal strength of 
the post was four Regiments of Infantry, and one of Irregular 
Cavalry. Seldom, however, was half that force present, and 
sometimes only a single Regiment, while the six field pieces 
were made the butts of Dum-Dum experiment; one month 
horsed, the next bullocked, and, when the bullocks grew thin 
and “ill-favoured,” horsed again: so that the Artillery of 
the advanced picket of British India was hors du combat for 
nearly as many months of the year as there were guns. This 
was Lord Auckland’s defence of the frontier, and, in common 
justice to His Lordship, it may be said, it was only a continua- 
tion of the system that had obtained under Lords Wellesley, 
Minto, Hastings, Amherst and Bentinck. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough somewhat improved matters. He established a large 
reserve station at Umballa, sixty miles nearer to the frontier 
than Kurnal; and he threw an apology for an intrenchment 
around the magazines and stores at Ferozepore, hitherto ex- 
posed at random even to the midnight robber and incendiary. 
It will indeed claim some portion of our reader’s credulity to 
believe that, during the first year of the occupation of Feraze- 
pore, the ammunition of the troops in the cantonment was kept 
three miles off zn the bricked up gateways of the csty. 

So much for the past, and the predecessors of the present 
Governor-General. Let us now turn to Lord Hardinge. He 
found Punjab affairs much in the same condition they had been 
in for-the last twelve months of Lord Ellenborough’s adminis-~ 
tration. But did he allow the frontier to remain as that noble- 
man had left it? Far otherwise. Silently and unostentatiously 
he strengthened the force in the North-West. He gave no 
possible cause of offence by military movements, in season or 
out of season, indicative of distrust. 

His acts never gave the lie to his words as we find them re. 
corded in his letter to the Secret Committee ; not so much as 
the rustling of a plume ever brake the peaceful silence of the 
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frontier. The abstract “ principles of war,” which a late writer 
in the Friend of India has well said, “do not alter,” required an 
old and experienced soldier to do one or other of two things: 
either to hurry up large reinforcements to Ferozepore, or to 
withdraw that post altogether. But Sir Henry Hardinge did 
neither; he was something more than an old and experienced 
soldier, snuffing like the war-horse the battle from afar, and 
preparing for it with exultation. He was the statesman, to 
whose calm and unimpassioned judgment it was given to preserve 
the geace of India; and he chose that middle course which the 
result has proved, united the dignity of forbearance with the 
necessity of defence. Slowly, silently, and by degrees, he added 
to the Native Regiments at Ferozepore until they amounted to 
seven; he doubled the cavalry; he quadrupled the artillery ; 
gave confidence to the whole by the addition of a British Re- 
giment; and to crown the whole, instead of leaving a hap- 
hazard, bed-ridden, or dotard Brigadier at the head of this 
gallant force, he selected one of the best officers in the Indian 
Army, Major-General Littler, to command it. In the same 
sure but silent manner was the entire frontier reinforced. Re- 
giments, as if in ordinary relief, but without the issue of the 
customary published orders, were drawn away from the ex- 
tremes of the Bengal Presidency: Cuttack, Chittagong, Bar- 
rackpore, Benares, Allahabad, and even the Madras stations, 
were weakened to strengthen Delhi, Meerut, Umballa and 
Lidiana. The excellence of the scheme, was, that it was effect- 
ed without suspicion, and excited no alarm. All of ourselves, 
who could put two and two together, who took sufficient in- 
terest in the public acts of Government, and had time and will 
to consider why some Regiments were relieved early, others 
late, and why unusual numbers were crowded even to the 
Upper Doab, could draw the inference that more than usual 
danger was expected in the North-West: but we repeat that 
the movement was effected without stir, excitement or alarm, 
either domestic or foreign. It is perhaps the best proof of the 
precautionary measures of the Governor-General, that, when 
summed up, they seem almost to amount to the opposite and 
preposterous charge of forcing on the war by the extent of hss 
Military preparations on the frontier—a charge, contemptuously 
and satisfactorily disposed of by Sir Henry himself in letter 
No. 9, pp. 12-13 of the “Papers” before quoted. So far, 
then, as our Government was concerned, the Sikhs were neither 
tempted by our weakness, nor driven by our threats to break 
the treaty, and commence hostilities. One objectionable act 
alone was committed, though we are not aware that it has 
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attracted notice, much less censure from the critics of the policy. 
We refer to the bringing up from Bombay of an armed bridge 
of boats. In our opinion such boats should a/ways have formed 
a portion of the frontier military equipment. But ¢4zs was not 
the time to make preparations that must bear the appearance 
at least of meditated war. Moreover, we are not prepared to 
say that all the Indian papers were perfectly judicious in their 
speculations on the prospect of a Punjab war; we cannot 
vindicate the seasonableness or the propriety of some of the 
after-dinner speeches of Sir Charles Napier, Sir Jasper Nichols, 
and others, carefully reported at the Lahore Durbar; but 
whatever apprehensions these, or any thing else said or done 
on this side of the water created, we may safely say that they 
exerted no efficient agency in bringing about the war; and 
that the violence and intemperance of the Sikh soldiery, the 
weakness of their leaders, and the despair of their Govern- 
ment alone impelled them to hostilities. But this is beside 
the question, which is “the state of the North-Western 
Frontier.” 

On the 11th of December 1845, the enemy crossed the 
Sutlej, and invaded British India. Twelve miles from the ford, 
in the cantonment of Ferozepore, was a compact and well ap- 
pointed force of upwards of 10,000 men, with 21 field and ten 
heavy guns, ready and willing to dispute the passage of the 
river. Why it was of disputed has yet to be revealed. The 
General and most about him, believed their little army amply 
able either to oppose the enemy in his passage, or to defend 
themselves in possession of Ferozepore. We incline to a 
similar opinion. But this is a question which fate has left, 
perhaps for ever, undecided. Suffice it to say that when, after 
years of empty boasting, the Sikhs at last came as enemies 
across the Sutlej, they found 15,000 more soldiers between that 
river and Meerut than had been left there by the war-louine Lord 
Ellenborough or any of his predecessors. Was this, we ask, a want 
of preparation? Is this the culpable negligence of which Sir 
Henry Hardinge is accused? We have already seen why this 
increased, but scattered defensive force was not already “in 
hand” (to borrow a word from the dictionary of Aliwal) ; why 
it was not collected into an army on the frontier: it was, 
because this would have rendered zmevttaive the collision which 
Sir Henry, his council, and his agent on the North-West 
frontier, hoped and believed to be an improbable contingency. 

We have now to see whether the troops, which a wise Gov- 
ernor had spread in peaceful attitude over the surface of the 
North-West Provinces, were yet within “bugle call,” and 
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could be summoned to arms in time to repel an enemy. Hi- 
therto Sir Henry Hardinge had been slow, cautious, forbearing 
almost to timidity; as if peace were a strange but imperative 
duty that had been imposed on him. The crossing of the Sikhs 
was like the magic word which woke the seven sleepers. It 
broke the spell upon his nature and disenchanted him. The 
cold snows of age and prudence melted and disappeared before 
the rekindled fire and energy of the hero of Albuera; the 
identity of the accomplished statesman passed away, and left 
a Military leader in its place presiding over the army of the 
Sutlej. “Telemachus suddenly beheld Minerva! She spread 
her cegis over him.” The Meerut and Umballa Divisions were 
hurried up ; the two British Regiments were summoned from 
the hills; the Ludiana force concentrated at Bussean ; and in 
half the time, we confidently assert, in which, under ordinary 
Indian generals, the troops would have been veady to move,* 
they had formed an ariny on the line of march, fought two 
victorious pitched battles at Mfdkf and Ferozshah, and 
encamped at Nialki with the enemy on the other side of 
the insulted frontier. Well was the ardour of the Governor- 
General at this crisis seconded by the more than youthful 
energy and activity of the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
gallant figure dashing by the column was wont to provoke 
from many a young “ sub” the hacknied lines— 
Nor slack’d the messenger his pace ; 
He shew’d the sign, he named the place— 


And pressing forward like the wind 
Left clamour and surprise behind. 
* * * * 


He vanish’d ; and o’er moor and moss 
Sped forward the fiery cross ! 

It is, however, but just to say that a Governor-General only, 
and such a Governor-General as Sir Henry Hardinge, happily 
combining the statesman with the soldier, could have brought 
the whole resources of the country, at a moment’s notice, to 
bear upon tke most imminent danger that has ever threatened 
British India. 

There are more victories in a campaign than those which are 
gained amid the roar of cannon on the battle field, and record- 
ed afterwards in golden lettered flags ; and though the march— 
rr eennnsmmnresememetorittc phar ntaaneetnenreneneasr t t SS arSeNRSaALNAISS 


* “When a small party was beaten at Kythul in the Sikh states within fo 
miles of Kurnal (one of our army Division stations) it was three days before a sm 
force could move; it was ten found that there was no small arm ammunition ia 
store ; and ascertained that 2 European corps could not move under a fortmght from 
Subathé.””—~ Calcutta Review, No. 3, Art: “ Military Defence.” 

In December 1845, the same European se at Subathé, and H. M’s 29th Foot 
marched ont of thelr Cantonments after 12 hours’ notice, to join the army of the Sutlej. 
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the rvush—of the British Army from Umballa to the frontier 
seems now forgotten, or but little thought of, because it gave 
neither medal nor promotion ; yet was it not the least of the 
achievements of the war of 1845-46. The Commander-in- 
Chief, writing from Md&dk{ on the 19th December 1845, with 
a keen remembrance of its anxieties and fatigues, devotes a few 
generous lincs of his despatch to its record. 

“ All this,” he says, “is soon related ; but most harassing have 
been the marches of the troops in completing this concentration. 
When their march had been further prolonged to this place, 
they had moved over a distance of upwards of one hundred and 
Jifty miles in six*® days, along roads of heavy sand ; thetr perpetual 
labour allowing them scarcely time to cook their food, even when 
they received st, and hardly an hour for repose before they were 
called upon for renewed exertions.” 

A writer in the /rzend of India has since called it “such a 
march as had not been attempted in India since the days of 
Lake.” Let us look, therefore, a little closer at its incidents , 
let us not rejoice to much in the fireside reader’s privilege, 
and, with imagination’s scven leagued boots, skip at once ove: 
those “150 miles,” which an army of flesh and blood, with 
exceeding toil and labour, and to the wonder and admiration of 
its commanders, marched over “in seven days.” On the night 
of the 15th June 1818, the poct sings— 

There was a sound of revelry by night 

And Belgium's capital had gather’d then 

Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men 
On the r1th December 1845, before the British Army march- 
ed to the Waterloo of India, every thing had becn prepared for 
a similar festive scene in the Durbar tents of Sir Hugh Gough 
at Umballa. No need, however, for secrecy then , for carrying 
on the farce of gaiety ; and Generals stealing away “as quictly 
as possible at 10 o'clock to join their divisions en route.” + 
The ball was given up by common consent, and in that tearful 
night many a wife who is now a widow pressed her last kiss upon 
her husband’s cheek. Next morning commenced the march on 
which the fate of two empires hung. The whole road from 
Umballa to Rajpdra, a distance of 16 miles, was covered with 
advancing troops and aitillery; and the gicen crops in the 
fields on either side of the line of march were trodden under 


ed 
~ 


* This is a mustake, the first march wis on the 12th, and the last (into Madki) 
on the 18th ; seve marches in all. The mistake would easily arise by subtracting 
12 from 18, to get the number of marches ; instead of including that of the rath. 


+ See note to Stanza 21, Canto 3, Childe Harold, Muiray’s edition, 
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foot and scattered over by strings of baggage camels, and 
camp followers, who, unable to find room upon the old high 
way, soon made a new one for themselves and scrambled on in 
the dark through gardens and over ditches in a style more 
sporting than military. What a motley and amusing scene is 
an Indian line of march! Here, Jack sepoy, bitterly cold, has 
tied up his head like a stage coach traveller,and then stuck his 
full dress Chako on the top of it,—much askew. Behind him, 
1ejoicing in the privilege of his rank, jogs along on a miserable 
bare-ribbed zazté, a grey haired Subadar ; his very oldest clothes 
are put on economically for the occasion, but round his throat 
glitters through the dust his gold-beaded necklace, and on his 
left breast perhaps dangles on a ribbon, twice too long, a medal 
or astar. Next, covering the whole column with dust, canters 
by a devil-may-care Subaltern ; his forage cap cocked knowingly 
over his ear, a cheroot in his mouth puffing away like a chim- 
ney, and under him the best Bombay Arab that could be got for 
money, though it would not carry his bills, ‘“ Bless my soul, 
Sir,” croaks a wheezy voice on the other side of the road, “how 
often must I tell you to keep that deas¢ in the rear?” It is the 
fat Major, who has pulled up in his duggy to spit the Ensign’s 
dust out of his mouth, and knuckle it out of his eyes. On 
one side of the road a hackery has fallen, in the dark, into a 
ditch, and on the other, agun. The former will be there half 
the day; for the Gariwan is smoking his hakah and waiting 
till Providence sends somebody to help him. The other will 
be all right in ten minutes ; for a dozen strapping Horse Artil- 
lery men have “put their shoulders to the wheel,’ and are 
hauling away to a jolly chorus. Chague pays, chaque mode! 
Look at that half-clad, knock-kneed wretch, shuffling along at 
one untuing pace, with a pliant bambd over his shoulder, and, 
at either end of it, a heavy green box slung by ropes. He is 
a Banghy bearer , and you may take an inventory of his load 
without opening the Pitarahs; ome of them is a/ways devoted 
to a Guthri,* and the other to plates, dishes, and a teapot; for 
woe betide the Khidmutgar who has not breakfast ready the 
moment the Regiment comes upon its ground. But mind your 
head, or it will be knocked off by that half mad Camel who is 
overladen with tents and “tots, and is dancing about the 
road, furious at the clattering on his back. That red haired 
grenadier, with the yellow facings, is one of the gallant oth 


* The Indian vade mecum , a bundle containing a change of clothes, and something 
of every thing that “ master” possesses, 


+ Tin pots out of which the European soldiers drink, 
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foot; and if what he is now swearing at the Camel was not 
pure Irish, there could not be a doubt about his country, for at 
the end of his bayonet he has slung his boots, and is walking 
barefoot to warm himself. Whose hackery is that with a s/:pper 
bath init? There are no ladies in camp ;—it belongs to one of 
the hospitals ; and those three black heads poking out at the 
mouth of the bath are the hospital cook’s children, who dzve ix 
tt when et 2s not wanted. Suchare some of the queer incidents and 

« characteristic scenes which cheat the soldier of a laugh on the 
India line of march. 

But let us resume our knapsack and march on. On Decem- 
ber 13th, the Commander-in-Chief’s force marched to Sirhind ;* 
eighteen miles of a sandy and distressing road for both men and 
horses. And now the dark curtain of the future began to rise. 
Aides-de-camp went and came, “hot with haste,” between the 
Governor-General at Lushkuri-khan-ki-Surai, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sirhind. The news spread like wild fire 
through the camp that 8,000 Sikhs had crossed the Sutlej cight 
miles above Ferozepore ; and Sir Hugh Gough, with his assis- 
tant Adjutant-General and Military Secretary, might be seen 
galloping through the sun to meet and consult with Sir Henry 
Hardinge at Kunha-ki-Surai, half way between their respective 
camps.- All day those two camps wait, with feverish anxiety, 
the result of their leaders’ deliberations ; and, at last, midnight 
brings the expected “ After-Orders” for a forced march of 20 
miles on Esré, The publication of the celebrated Proclamation 
of the 13th December, is now whispered about the army, the 
very cook-boys discuss the annexation of the Cis-Sutlej states 
to British India. The army, too, was this day (14th Decembc:) 
told off into divisions and brigades; appointments were de- 
lighting and disappointing the ambitious, and duszness for all 
was beginning in real] earnest. 

As an index of popular opinion, and a confirmation of that 
acknowledged by the Governor-General in his letter to the 





* This once populous and wealthy city 1s now nothing more than a miserable 
cluster of the habitations of the living amid the ruins of the habitations of the 
dead. For an account of the fearful destruction which overtook it, see ‘Malcolm's 
Sketch of the Sikhs, 

tT These two Penmsula veterans set an example of personal and equestnan 
activity during the campaign, which diffused itself through the whole gener tl staff, 
and won the hearts of the Arab meichants in the Upper Provinces, who (4p he 
nam sénke Khadawund!) flocked up at the close of the war to replace the screws 
that had been doing nothing but gorng express, sivce they left Umballi Sit Hen 
Hardinge’s ride to Ludiana is history; and we are told that Sar Hugh Gough 
thought nothing of riding from his camp at Naalk{ into Ferozepore and back again 
in &@ morning,—more than 50 miles. A change for the better this from Generals 
who on foot or tn palli, manceuvied armies ! 
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Secret Committee, dated 31st December,* it is not unworthy 
of remaik here that the army at this time was divided into 
two parties, those who disbelieved the crossing of the Sikhs 
altogether , and those who, more polite, condescended to believe 
it on the Governor-Gencral’s authority, but were certain they 
would re-cross before our army could come up to engage them. 
On December 15th, the Umballa force moved on to Luttala, 
nearer thirty than twenty miles, and orders were issued for a 
tigid reduction of baggage. On December 16th, the force 
marched thiity miles to Wudni, overtaking the Governor-Ge- 
neral and the Ludiana force at Bussean. Sir Robert Peel, in 
his specch to the House of Commons, on March 2nd, said: 
—" Fiom Umballa the troops marched to a place called Bussean, 
where, owing to the prudent precautions of the Governor- 
General, thcy found an ample supply of food and stores,” 
It was Major Broadfoot, who, acting under the orders of the 
Governoi-Gencial, cartied those wise precautions into effect: 
and not only ere but on the whole march to Mudki he may be 
said to heve been the Commissary-Gencral of the army of 
the Sutlej. Even after his death, his subordinate officers 
became and continucd, till very late in the campaign, the real 
Commissariat of the army. The people of the country were 
now all supposed to be hostile; and those who were with the 
advanced-guard that day, will not easily forget Major Broadfoot 
and his 1ough and ready troop of wild looking Afghans, gallop- 
ing actoss the plain from village to village, summoning outthe grey 
beaids, and, with perfect mastery of their corrupt and broken 
dialect, acquired in a short residence of 15 months upon the 
frontier, explaining the terms of the Proclamation, and extract- 
ing from the most refractory Mu/szd + supplies for the advancing 
army. At Wudni, however, matters were different: the 
village nestled under the wing of a strong brick fort, and the 
fort itself belonged immediately to the Khalsa Crown. Sup- 
plies were positively refused. The Political Agent’s very crab- 
bedest Punjabf could not wheedlc the Buniyahs out of enough Aza 
to make a chupatti. The Horse Artillery was therefore order- 
cd up, and as the guns whccled round into position, the men, 
ever ready fora joke, very happily exclaimed :—‘ These be 
the Political Agents!” They were indeed. It was unnecessary 
for them even to speak! The very look of them brought out 


* Papers respecting the Inte hostilities, No, 11. 

“1 concurred with the Commander-in-Chief and the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, as well as with my Political Agent, Major Broadfvot, that offensive operations 
on 2 larce scale would not be resorted to,” 

T Malcontent. 
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the trembling villagers in crowds; and supplies followed 
without delay.* 

The forced marches of the previous days were now telling fear- 
fully on the troops and camels, and a short march of only 10 miles 
to Churruk, was made upon the following day. A similar march 
of ten miles to Lungiana, was ordered for the 18th December ; 
but, though no man in that army knew it then, a bloody battle 
was to be fought that day, and the Governor-General, in his 
anxiety to relieve Ferozepore, pushed on eleven miles further 
to the village of Mudki. For the benefit of those who have 
a lingering faith in omens, we may as well here record that, 
just before morning broke on the march to Mudki, a brilliant 
star shot from its place in the firmament and fell over the 
Sutlej into the dark grave of the earth’s horizon. The “ Bright 
Star” is the highest order in the Punjab ; and those who think 
that the everlasting laws of stellar motion are disturbed by 
the convulsions of this little orb, imperceptible in space, 
may confirm their superstition with the coincidence. It is 
“ stranger still,’ and much more to the point, that on the 2nd 
December died the venerable Faqir Uziz-ud-din, the able 
Minister of Runjit Singh, and faithful follower of his policy in 
all the counsels he was called upon to give to the weak suc- 
cessors of his Master. He knew our power thoroughly, and his 
voice was ever for friendship and peace. The last act of his 
life was a remonstrance against the approaching war: and 
without superstition, with him may be said to have perished 
the genius of the Punjab. 

Three miles from Mudki, the first indication of the proximity 
of an enemy reached “the Army of the Sutlej.” A note from 
Major Broadfoot—ever in the front—informed the Commander- 
in-Chief, that Mudkf was occupied by the Sikhs; in what 
force it was uncertain. Upon receipt of this intelligence the 
column was halted; the artillery ordered to the front; and 
the cavalry to support it right and left. Thus “ squaring up” 
in pugilistic phrase, the army resumed its march ; with intense 
anxiety looking for the enemy. The Commander-in-Chief at- 
tended by his own staff and that of the Governor-General (made 
over to him by Sir Henry, who reluctantly remained behind) 
and supported by two squadrons of the 5th Light Cavalry, then 
made a reconnoissance in front, and soon met Major Broadfoot 
and a party of Christie’s horse coming back a little downcast, 











* The same scene was repeated on the coming up of General Gubert’s Column the 
following day ; and the place was not taken till the arrival of the Meerut troops on the 
30th December. It gives as no bad idea of native impucence when we relate that not a 
single gun was found in thefort, though from the quantity of Jinjal Ballsaccumulated, itis 
not improbable that some swivels had been hidden in the wells or houses of the village. 
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with the tidings that the village, now coming into view, had 
merely been occupied by the advanced picket of the Khalsa 
Army, who had fallen back hastily upon their own main 
body; not, however, without carrying off Captain E. Bid- 
dulph of the 45th Native Infantry, who had the evening before 
got so far on his way in a gallant but imprudent attempt 
to join Tait’s Irregulars at Ferozepore. The momentary ex- 
citement over; the weary foot-sore troops dragged themselves 
on to Mudki which they reached at noon—and what a wel- 
come sight there met their view! Beneath the walls of the 
fort spread a wide clear tank of water; and the reader, who 
has not the memory of that long march of 21 miles, with heavy 
sand under foot and the air thick with the dust disturbed by 
15,000 men, cannot paint the eagerness with which men and 
horses rushed to the bank and tried to slake athirst which 
seemed unquenchable. In ten minutes the lake was a mass 
of floating mud, yet fresh regiments kept coming up, and 
fresh thirsty souls kept squeezing their way in, and thinking 
it was the sweetest draught they had tasted in their lives, 
Young ladies! languishing on your damask couches, you never 
sipped eau sucrée or lemonade out of a chrystal goblet that 
was to be compared toa greasy chako full of muddy Mudkt 
water. Between two and three o’clock the baggage of the 
troops was beginning to straggle in, and the men to cook 
their breakfasts; when Major Broadfoot again galloped into 
camp with the news—this time true enough—that the enemy 
was advancing in force in front. 

Away with knives and forks, and out swords and pistols! 
Camels, elephants, camp followers, and other lumber to the 
rear! Trumpets sound to horse ; bugles, drums and fifes to arms ; 
and the whole army, which, but two hours ago, had made a 
march of unusual severity, now turned out, as if fully recruited, 
to the battle. 

Once more ‘the Governor-General, with a courteous bow 
that would have done honour to St. James’s, waved his dashing 
staff over to the brave Chief of that brave army ; and then 
fell back upon the infantry. The artillery was in the centre 
of the front line, and the cavalry on cither flank ; the main 
body of the infantry in contiguous columns behind; and a re- 
serve in rear of all. A mile and ahalf at least from their own 
camp did the British advance in this order before they came un- 
der the fire of the Sikh guns ; but then the “long bowls” came 
bounding in among them with deadly aim and that peculiar 
whirr which makes the young soldier “40” his head. Now 
tumbrils begin blowing up, and artillery men dropping from 
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their saddles ; the mutual roar of cannon reverberates over the 
plain, and smoke obscures the vision. Closer and closer approach 
the hostile armies ; and a staff officer, almost simultaneously from 
right and left gallops up to Sir Hugh, with a report that the 
Sikh cavalry in clouds are turning both his flanks, Right and 
left he launches his own cavalry upon them; right and left 
their brilliant charge makes the enemy’s horse give way. The 
British infantry deploy, and advance rapidly in line. A finer 
sight no man ever saw than that deployment and advance. 
The jaded men, worn out with forced marches and want of food, 
forgot all their troubles in their eagerness to close, and nearly 
the whole of an unusually large staff might at one time have 
been employed in galloping up and down the line to keep 
the regiments from “doubling” into action. And now all hands 
are at it! Cavalry charging cavalry; artillery thundering 
on the flanks; and infantry exchanging a roar of musketry 
in the centre. The battle is at its height; it rages; but 
the British std? advance: and it is a fact, which has not been 
noticed by any writer yet that we have seen, not even by his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his own despatch, that 
the charge of the British Cavalry was the turning point of the 
battle of Midkit. Uptothat moment every arm of the Sikh 
force, cavalry, artillery and infantry had been advancing ; 
and though the artillery and infantry still stood and strug- 
gled manfully after Lal Singh’s cavalry had fled, yet they 
never gained another foot of ground ; and the last two hours 
of the battle was a series of dogged stands, and skirmish- 
ing retreats on the part of the Sikh troops; of sharp 
struggles, gun-captures, and pursuits, by the British—over five 
miles of the worst ground that ever two armies fought for.— 
Night closed the contest, or rather the pursuit; and the 
British army was left in possession of the ficld and mineteen 
of the enemy’s guns. The despatch says seventeen: but we 
have reason to believe that nineteen, if not twenty, were 
captured over night, and three or four taken off the field, 
by a Sikh detatchment, in sight of our burying parties, the 
next morning. Brigadier Brooke, who commanded the Artil- 
lery, in his return of captured ordnance, only reports fifteen 
guns in our possession, but says, “ Four more guns are reported 
to have bcen dismounted by the men of the horse artillery and 
left on the field from want of means to bring them away.” 
These discrepancies are reconciled by the supposition that two 
more guns were afterwards brought in by the British ; and two 
recovered by the Sikhs. We have heard that an intercepted 
despatch from Rajah Lal Singh to the Rani, after the battle of 
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Midki, modestly allowed “that owing to thc bad state of the 
roads, and the horses being killed, some few guns fell into the 
hands of the Ungrez.” The grand total of killed and wounded 
on the British side was 872. Among the mournful list of the 
dead was the brave Sir Robert Sale, known among the soldiers 
of his old Regiment ( H. M’s 13th Light Infantry) by the faith- 
ful sobriquet of “ Fighting Bob,” and in the page of history as 
“the hero of Jullalabad.”* The loss on the enemy’s side is not 
known ; indeed, it has never been accurately ascertained how 
many men they brought into the field. The Commandcer-in- 
Chief's despatch says, “they were said to consist of from 
14,000 to 20,000 infantry, about the same force of cavalry, and 
40 guns.” Sir Robert Peel estimates the Sikh force at “ treble 
the amount” of the British ; which would make them upwards 
of 40,000. We have put the question to a Sikh soldier who was 
present in all the fights except Aliwal ; and he stated that from 
each of the twelve regiments of infantry in the entrenched 
camp of Ferozshah, there went out four Companies ; between 
20 and 30,000 horsemen under Rajah Lal Singh; and 22 guns; 
and this we are inclined to think nearly correct. 

The victory of the 18th December 1845, must be acknow- 
ledged, therefore, by every impartial person to have been no 
mean achievement. It is no easy matter at any time for 14,000 
men to thrash between 30 and 40,000; unless, as was the case 
in our early Indian battles, the discipline is all on the side of 
the minority. Those dayshave long passed away. We have 
been now teaching the art of war to Asia for upwards of a cen- 
tury ; and, though not exactly reduced to the sad pass of that 
celebrated grandfather who taught his grandson draughts, 


“ Until at last the old man was beaten by the boy ;”?— 


Yet is there no longer that vast disparity between the disci- 
pline of the Native and British Indian armics that we can afford 
to give them, as of old, the odds which Clive thought very fair at 
Plassey. In the present instance, we think it only just to a very 
gallant though barbarous enemy, to acknowledge that the Sikh 
soldiers are fully equal to our own sepoys in every respect but 
that of obedience to their officers ; a radical deficiency, indecd, in 
cantonments, but, as the result proved of no consequence what- 
ever in the field, when the enemy in front was the hated 
British, and every common soldier was animated by the same 





* A Greek or Roman General would have been more fortunate though less brave, 
for he would have accepted the augury with which Sir Robert entered on the cam- 
paign, and returned in the belief that the gods were against the expedition, In 
coming down the hill from Simla, all the swords which had been presented to him 
for his former services were stolen from amnne hit hawen—~ --2 - . 
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religious detestation of the cow-killing rivals of the Khalsa, 
Not only, however, did the Sikh army nearly treble ours in num- 
ber, and nearly equal it in discipline, but it had the immense 
advantage of coming up fresh to the fight, after lying at their 
ease in camp from the day they crossed the Sutlej; while the 
British troops came off a march of 150 miles (twenty-one of which 
had been performed that morning,) and were cxhausted before 
the battle was begun. The ground, too, was much in favour of 
the Sikhs; and they had had plenty of leisure to select it. It 
was at first, i.e. nearest to Madki, an undulating sandy plain, 
sprinkled, where the cannonade commenced, with trees ; and 
deepening, where the hostile armics closed, into a tangled jun- 
gle. No one who has seen Sikhs fight will deny that as light 
infantry they are not to be excclled. The indispensable requi- 
site of “a Light Bob” is to have self-reliance ; to be independent 
of assistance ; to have his wits about him, and take advantage of 
every bush or stump that will give him time to load again, or 
unseen bring down his unsuspicious foe. In a word, he must be 
sufficient for himself, and able to act alone. Now these are 
just the attributes of a Sikh soldier. Independence, self-reliance, 
and fearless audacity, are the hereditary qualities of his nation ; 
and have been fostered to the most mischicvous perfection in 
the licentious revolutions which reduced the Government of his 
country to a military despotism. He is proud of being one of 
the “ Surbut Khalsa Ji,” and believes himsclf a match for two 
Puvublas at the least; he is proud also of his profession, which 
Runjit took care should be the most honored in the Punjab ; 
and, instead of being glad to get rid of his accoutrements, he 
wears them with pleasure, and carries his musket jauntily over 
his shoulder even when he is out fora stroll. No troops in 
the world, therefore, are more fitted by nature and habit for 
carrying on a desultory fight: and the same jungle, which sepa- 
rated and broke the British regiments at Madki, only threw the 
Sikhs into “ extended order ;” made every hollow an entrench- 
ment, andevery bush a battery. Two anecdotes of the field 
will illustrate these observations. 

The fight was nearly over, when a Khalsa soldicr, who had 
been just passed by as dead by a British light field battery, rose 
cautiously from the ground, and taking deliberate aim with his 
musket at the officer commanding, shot him in the back. 
Waiting only long enough to sec his victim fall, he then stole 
off, reloading ashe went. A sergeant, who had seen his captain 
drop, turned to pursue the murderer, and met a similar fate. 
Several of his comrades then sprung forward upon the track, 
but had not gone into the jungle when they heard behind a 
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neighbouring bush the significant ring of a ramrod with which 
the determined Khalsa was, a third time, driving home his un- 
erring bullet. They prudently abandoned a pursuit which 
threatened, if continued long enough, to disable a nine-pounder ! 
Another Sikh soldier, feigning to be dead, was kicked up by 
some men of H. M.’s 50th in their advance, and brought a pri- 
soner before Major-General Sir Harry Smith, who told an 
officer of his staff, that “spoke the Moors,” to ask him which 
way his friends had run? The Khalsa made no reply, but 
making a sudden grasp at the General’s sword, drew it like 
lightning from the scabbard, and would have cut Sir Harry 
down had he not had a riding cance in his hand, and struck the 
blade aside. An army composed of men like these is not an 
enemy to be despised. 

On the morning of the 19th of December, it was expected that 
the Sikhs, reinforced from their main body at Ferozshah, would 
again advance and attack the British; and Sir IIugh Gough 
had his men under arms drawn up outside the camp in battle 
array to meet them. Thus they remained many hours; but, 
though the dust of a hostile column was distinctly seen mov- 
ing round the British flank, the battalions which raised it showed 
no desire to renew their intimacy of the previous day. Every 
disposition, however, was made to guard against a night attack. 
None occurred, and the spirits of the harassed troops were 
cheered by the arrival about 11 o’clock P. M. of H. M.’s 29th 
Foot, the H. E. 1. Co.’s Ist European Light Infantry, the 41st 
and rith Native Infantry, and a small detachment of heavy 
guns; a most welcome reinforcement. The two former regi- 
ments had, as we have already noticcd, marched out of their 
stations in the hills on 12 hours’ notice; and their soldier-like 
exertions to come up, before an engagement with the enemy 
could take place, threw the rapid march even of the main army 
into the shade. They were one day too late ; but the Governor- 
General showed his high appreciation of their military spirit by 
sending out his own band to meet them, and welcome them to 
camp. This flattering and graceful compliment turned out un- 
fortunately ; for, in stepping out checrily to the tune of “the 
British Grenadiers,” they all lost their way in the dark; and 
kept on marching and playing, playing and marching, till they 
had exhausted all the popular airs in the language, circumam- 
bulated the camp, and been challenged by every astonished 
sentinel on duty. 

We had nearly forgotten to record onc of the incidents of the 
19th December strongly characteristic of oriental warfare. A 
Mahommedan Chief, one of the leaders in the ficht of Midlef 
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came over on an embassy from the enemy, and, expressing their 
regret that two nations who had so long becn friends should now 
be enemies, proposed terms of accommodation for the Governor- 
General’s acceptance! He was put under a guard, and escorted 
beyond the pickets. 

The 20th of December was a halt to refresh the troops, and 
complete the sad duty of burying the dead. But it was not 
an idle day among the British Generals and Captains, who, as- 
sembled in the tent of the Commander-in-Chief, listened to the 
plan of the next day’s operations. The Governor-General him- 
self volunteered his scrvice as second in command ; a step, the 
prudence and propriety of which has been much canvassed both 
in India and at home. It has been censured rather flippantly 
by some as derogatory and rash. We have every respect for the 
abstract dignity and high-mightiness of a Governor-General of 
India ; embodying as it does, the irresponsibility of the Great 
Mogul with the infallibility of the Pope; but we are among 
those who think that to lead on a wing of a British army against 
the enemies of his country can derogate from the dignity of no 
man. Princes of the blood of Plantagenet condescended to such 
service ; and within our own days an heir apparent to the English 
throne has coveted the still more humiliating command of a 
single regiment. And as for rashness: the proverb says, “ there 
is a time for all things.” Certainly, there are times, when cau- 
tious prudence becomes the extremity of rashness, and rashness 
incontrovertible prudence, As a gencral rule, doubtless, the 
head of the Government should not expose himself, and never 
unnecessarily, to danger ; nor the State, to the confusion which 
his death might causc. Lord Ellenborough, for instance, had no 
business to be under fire at Maharajpore, where his presence 
served no earthly object. But the battle of Mudki demon- 
strated to the conviction of every man in the army, that the 
Sikhs had been greatly undervalued as soldicrs; that they 
were no common enemy; and that British India, as an 
Empire, was involved in no ordinary crisis. As yet only a 
fragment of the Khalsa army, detached in scorn, had been with 
difficulty overcome; the main body, varying from 48,000 to 
60,000 men with 108 picces of cannon of heavy calibre, in fixed 
batteries,* and in an entrenched camp, had yet to be encoun- 
tered ; and the junction with Siw Fohn Littler’s force was not yet 
effected. This was no time to stand upon the forms of office, 
or even to regard the restraints of the constitution. It was 











* See Governoi-Gencial’s letter to Secret Committee, Camp Ferozepore, 31st 
December 1845. Paper, p. 24, 
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one of those moments in the existence of a State which can be 
compared only to a sudden squall at sea which takes the good 
ship aback, and forces every man on board, though he were the 
Lord High Admiral himself, to put his hand to a rope, if he would 
avoid a general wreck. The Governor-General had sufficiently 
displayed at Mudki his wish to be prudent, so long as prudence 
was practicable ; he now showed himself equal to the respon- 
sibility of his office, and judging that his country would 
gain more by his Generalship in the battle, than it would 
lose by his death, he acted like a true patriot, laid pride aside, 
and volunteered to serve where he had been accustomed to 
command. “I need hardly say,” writes the Commander-in- 
Chicf in his despatch, “ with how much pleasure this offer was 
accepted.” 

Some few pages back, in speaking of the Sikhs, we called them 
“a very gallant though darbarous enemy ;” and certainly they 
gained the latter epithet by acts of wanton cruelty which were 
only fitted to the wais of the Red Indians and the Sioux. 
During the night of the 18th and morning of the 19th December, 
they not only carried off the majority of their own wounded, 
but the heads of all the Europeans they could find upon the 
field of battle. And at the sanguinary fight of Ferozshah, 
whenever a scattered party of Sikh soldicrs came across a duit * 
going to the rear, they would shout their war cry, “Wah Gura 
ji!’ with as much savage eagerness as if the poor bleeding 
inmate was still in arms against them ; and, dragging him out 
with curses, hack and hew him with their kcen ¢u/wars, long 
after consciousness and life had left their victim. At Sobraon, 
too, when that famous charge was made by Gilbert’s division 
upon the ccntre batterics, and morc than once the British linc 
was driven back, the Khalsa and the Akali, drunk with fanati- 
cism and éang,- rushed out from behind their entrenchments 
into the plain, and mutilated the fallen within sight of their 
1allying comrades. Such barbarous acts of wa: fare make the blood 
boil to see, and’ run cold to read of, and stain the page on which 
we should otherwise record the gallantry of the Sikh soldiers. 
But, amidst all this, there were to be met among them occa- 








* Dulf, alitter carried by four men. Severalare attached to every regiment for the 
use of the sick and wounded. As we hope for many European 1eaders, we think 1t 
prudent to give this explanation ; a» it 1s not long since a member of the British legis- 
lature, recounting the incidents of one of our Indian fights, informed his countrymen, 
that “the ferocious Dii// rushed from the hills and carried off the wounded soldier !” 

+ An mtoxicating extract of hemp, used by the Sikhs in excess, to make up for 
their abstinence from tobacco, So true 1s Iludibras’s saying, that all the world— 

¢* Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 
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sional acts of chivalric liberality which ought to be remember- 
ed. Such an one was the restoration of Capt. Biddulph. It 
has before been mentioned that this officer was captured and 
carried off by the advanced Sikh picket, at the village of 
Madki, on the morning of the 18th. He has since published 
a short but graphic account of his captivity, from which we 
cannot do better than extract the following passage :—— 

“‘T was hurried out of the place, put on a horse behind a Sikh trooper, 
and with a stronger escort, galloped off some nine or ten miles. Judge my 
horror when I saw before me the whole Sikh camp and army! I was taken 
up and down thejy position amidst excited crowds, who abused and poked 
me right and left; mv gallant horsemen, however, protected my life, but 
I saw with alarm, a huge beam on two posts bearing a most unpleasant re- 
semblance to a gallows ; multitudes were around it, and I prepared for death, 
praying that I might not be tortured, and die calmly. We passed this, how- 
ever, and at last reached Rajah Lal Singh's tents; Akalfs, going mn and out, 
shook their swords at me, and crowds thronged me ; Lal Singh came out, 
and I addressed him, but he would not hear me, ordering me to be put in 
irons and made over to the Commandant of Artillery ; thither I was taken ; 
the General spoke angrily and sent me away to his men ; I was then chained 
under a gun, and a guard placed over me. Thus I lay for three days and 
nights ; bitter cold it was ; chuppattis my food, water my drink ; and many 
anxious thoughts prolonged mv days into weeks, my nights into months. 
Daily I was thronged, abused and threatened ; hundreds of questions were 
put to me, and tempting offers of service made, all of which I steadily 
refused. Zhe artillerymen became my fast frrends, defended my life, and, 
as far as possible, drove back the crowds, and tried to shame those who 
threatened me Even in such a precirious situation, hfe has its pleasures 
and enjoyment ; the cilm of night, cessation from teasing multtudes., a 
chat with the artillerymen, smoking through my Aazds from a chrllum 
without any pipe; the thousinds of reports, strange sights and scenes, the 
pity of some, the wonder of ¢// /—was not this happiness? Indeed, I began 
almost to be happy; at any rate, I could laugh But the scene was now 
to change. 

The battle of Mudkfi roused my hopes ; I sat on a board behind a gun, 
and the artillerymen with lighted matches stood around: it seemed the 
fight arew near and more near ; fancy almost rang the clangour of a charge 
in My anxious senses ; and then the thought whether victory to us would 
not be death to me came to calm my too buoyant hopes. I )emembered 
Loveday, he was my ship companion! At 11 at mght the guns ceased, 
the file firing died away, and I heard the bustle of the Sikh troops retiring 
into camp ; who shall describe then the prisoner's feelings? I cannot. 

Morning at last came, and I soon peceived that the boastful pride of our 
enemy had greatly abated, their tone was altered. and my condition seemed 
bettcr. Anothe: day, another night succeeded; the third I was suddenly 
summoned to the Chief, Bebauis Ally Khan, and on my way to him a smith 
appeared and my trons were taken oft! On entcring the Chiefs tent he spoke 
kindly, gave me water to wash, and said he would get me released Some 
conversation ensued, and an Afghan Sirdar who had visited me the day 
before, evidently interested himself in my behalf we started for Lal Singh’s 
quarters, but on the way there I was sent back to my gun; some anxious 
hours passed, and when the unruly multitude heard I was likely to be 
released, a row commenced ; my Jrtends of the Avitllery stood to ther guns 
and declared they would fre uf I were touched ; by degrees matters smoothed 
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down and the crowd dispersed; suddenly J was told I might go! I desir- 
ed the messenger to make my grateful acknowledgments to the Chiefs and 
took leave of my Bhais, the Artillerymen, but I said, “I shall be cut down 
directly I leave your lines ;” ¢wo of them offered to accompany me, and 
though thei authority was not much to protect me, the risk must be run ; 
off we set, and the sun never seemed to me to shine so cheerfully before. 
Then a brother of the Arisllery Chicf's ran after us, and said he would get 
me thraugh their outposts; he sent the two artillerymen back, and on we 
went ; many were the stoppages and much demur at the last outpost, five 
miles fiom their camp, but my frend satisfied them all. Merrily we 
trudged the ten miles to Midkf, and the reception I met from all was 
grateful, indeed, and never to be forgotten. My companion received from 
the Governor-General 1,000 Rs., and offers of service if Be chose to stay 
with us; he returned, however, after the battle to his own people or 
home. The 21st and 22nd sawthe Sikhs routed after a desperate resist- 
ance, but the G. G. would not allow me to mingle in the fray, as he said 
I owed /hat at least to the cnemy who teleased me, although I refused to 
give any pledge not to fight.” 

Several European soldiers who had been taken prisoners at 
Miudki were similarly restored ; and had a rupee each given 
to them when delivered up at the pickets. 

On the morning of the 21st December the army of the Sut- 
ley marched in pursuit of the Sikh invaders, Icaving the sick, 
wounded, baggage, camp-followers, and captured guns at the 
fort of Mudki under guard of two regiments of Native in- 
fantry. 

“A communication,” says the Governor-General, “ had been 
made during the preceding night with Sir John Littler, inform- 
ing him of the intendcd line of march, and desiring him to move 
out with such a part of his force as would not compromise the 
safety of his troops and the post. 

At half past one o’clock the Umballa force, having marched 
across the country, disencumbered of every description of bag- 
gage except the reserve ammunition, formed its junction with 
Sir John Littler’s force, who had moved out of Ferozepore with 
5,000 men, two regiments of cavalry, and 21 field guns,” 

Thus was onc of the two objects of the army of the Sut- 
lej gained. I crozepore, reprieved only by the battle of 
Mfdki, was now relicved. The other, and the great object, 
the expulsion of the Sikh invader from Hindustan, remained 
to be accomplished. 

It is necessary to explain here that the Sikh army was at 
this time divided into two unequal forces; the smaller one 
threatening Ferozeporc, and the main body encamped within a 
very formidable entrenchment at the village of Ferozshah,* 


* We might well protest against calling it Ferosshah The prone native name is Ferove- 
shuhur or Ferozeshahar, with short « or short a, according to the system of Romaniing 
whch mayhappen to be wWopted It 1 often spelt Pheroshuhr by bad clerks, but scarcely 
ever, cven by the worst, Ferosshak, Sull, since in the first despatch of the Governor-Gencal 
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nine miles from Midki. Sir Henry Hardinge in his letter to 
the Secret Committee says, “the Sikh forces varied from 
48,000 to 60,000 men, with 108 pieces of cannon of heavy cali- 
bre in fixed batterics,’—Papers, p 27. 

After comparison of several accounts, we do not think the 
whole invading force of the Sikhs much exceeded 60,000 men, 
or that they brought across the Sutlcj more than 190 guns. 
Seventeen of these guns were already in our possession ; when 
Sirda: Tey Singh renewed the combat on the 22nd, he is allowed 
by all to have brought up not only a strong foice of infantry 
and cavalry But of artillery also, 72 guns were captured by 
the British during the battle, and if the enemy, in their disor- 
derly retreat, or during the night, carried off 20 guns, it is as 
much as they could have done. We do not believe they got away 
10. It is probable, therefore, that the estimateof theenemy’s force 
in Ferozshah by both the Governor-Gencral and the Commandcr- 
in-Chief has been too high,-that there were not more than 
about 35,000 Sikhs in occupation of the entrenched camp (of 
whom nearly 18,000 were Irregular Cavaliy, 3,000 Regular 
Cavalry and 1,000 gunners), with between 80 and 90 guns and 
250 camel swivels ; while 20,000 Sikh Infantry, 5,000 Cavalry, 
and about 1,000 gunners lay before Ferozepore, with from 70 
to 80 guns and 50 camel swivels. 

This being premised, it will occur at once to the reader, whce- 
ther he be military or not, that however desirable 1t might be 
to the British to take their enemics in detail, yet, as a junction 
with Sir John Littler was indispensable, it was extremely 
problematical whether that measure could be effected without 
alarming the enemy’s force before Ferozepore, and foicing them 
either to cngage Sir John upon the march ; to make a counter- 
junction with their own main body: or, which was most 





as well as in other officral documents, the othography of Ferosthak was adopted since, 
im ai argc this orthography had obtained the widest currency and since it can only 
be regarded as a popular and somewhat abbreviated form of the native term more surted 
to the Fnghsh ea, we have, for the sake of uniformity xdopted it throughout Were a 
neid philological test to be apphed, it would soon cppear that the ordinary athograhy of 
most of our Indian proper names would but all abide the scrutiny Tiere, in passin,, we my 
as well remark once for ill, thit with the view of conforming 1 nearly wW possible with the 
appioved standard of the Asiatic and other literary Societies 2 well a5 keiurmed ontentilsts 
generally, we have used the accented * for long w, as in the Fnglsh word rv whih 1s 
cquivilent to the sound double oo in vvom, Jood, &« , and racccnted ¢ fcr long 2 a in the 
English world golsce, which 15 eqrvalent to double « m fel, ret, Gc The unrceented 
and z denote the short sounds of these letters respectively Aaneably to the same simple 
system, the accented ¢@ would represent long @ win father, and unicented a, short @ as mm 
Amcrice But as the sounds of long and short @ ire less liuble to be confounded than those 
of «# and 2, it has not been thought necessary alwiys to note the difference more espeuially in 
words that are common and familar, and whose Pronunciation, therefore, cannot well be 
mustiken ‘Thus, in the word Nav: queen, both the a aud z are long, consequently, ngid 
accuracy would reqmre it to be written Réaf But, without the cent at all, no one would 
now think of pronouncing the a, in this word, otherwise than broad and long it has, there 
fore, been deemed superfluous to add it Lhe letters @ and ¢ are always long, and of course 
do not need the dastiugwishing mark of the lon sound, 
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probable of all, to drive in the small force Sir John might leave 
behind him, and plunder the cantonment and the city. The 
Ferozepore besiegers, however, seem not to have had a very 
active intelligence department, and they remained quictly 
watching one side, while the garrison marched out at the 
other. In the course of the morning they did receive informa- 
tion of General Littler’s move, and sent in spies post haste 
to ascertain its truth. Sir John had, with great foresight, left 
his camp pitched, bazaar flags flying, and cavalry pickets 
standing ; and when the spies saw every “outward and visible 
sign” of a watchful garrison as usual, they turnéd their horses 
and galloped back, convinced that they had been unnecessarily 
alarmed. 

Sir John Littler, therefore, not only effected a junction with 
his Chief, but he effected it in the best possible manner ; cn- 
abling Sir Hugh Gough to interpose his army between the 
enemy’s main body and rescrve, and thrash the former before 
the latter could come up. But we are anticipating. 

The Ferozepore force had no sooner joined the army of the 
Sutlej, than, to borrow from the Commander-in-Chief’s narra- 
tive, “dispositions were made for an united attack on the 
enemy’s entrenched camp. We found it to be a parallelogram 
of about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, including 
within its area the strong village of Ferozshah; the shorter 
sides looking towards the Sutlej and Mudki, and the longer 
towards Ferozepore and the open country. We moved against 
the last named face, the ground in front of which was like 
the Sikh position in Mudki, covered with low jungle.” 

The British divisions now deployed into line as follows :-— 
The new arrivals under Sir John Littler took up their place 
on the left, and next to it the division of the late Major-General 
Sir John McCaskill,—who was killed while leading it on at 
Miudki,—now commanded by Brigadier Wallace. On Wallacc’s 
right came the “whole force of artillery, with the exception 
of three troops of H. A., one on cither flank, and one in support 
to be moved as occasion required.”—(C. C.’s despatch), On 
the right was General Gilbert’s division, The division of 
Major-General Sir Harry Smith and the cavalry formed the 
reserve, throwing forward a brigade in support of either wing 
of the advance. In this array did the British, under their two 
veteran leaders, advance to the attack of Ferozshah ; Sir Henry 
Hardinge commanding the left wing, and Sir Hugh Gough the 
right. From their relative positions in linc, the allotment of 
work which fell to each division was as follows:—To Sir John 
Littler nearly the whole length of the West face ; to Brigadier 
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Wallace, a corner of both the West and South face; and to 
General Gilbert the rest of the South, and as much of the East 
face as he could manage. Sir John Littler’s division being 
nearest to their work, got first into action, about half-past four 
P.M. To their lot it had fallen to attack the very strongest 
part of the enemy’s position; for the West and South faces 
overlooked the Ferozepore and Mudki road, the direct line of 
march of the British Army; and on these, but chiefly on the 
West, had the Sikhs gathered the iron strength of their heavy 
guns. Never were troops in better spirits than the Ferozepore 
division when they advanced to this perilous attack; and their 
General, in detailing its unhappy failure records, that, “under 
a most galling and destructive fire,” when “the casualties in 
the ranks were awful,” “the troops still moved on with great 
firmness, and approached the enemy’s battery to within about 
150 yards.” Then, says Sir John, “I considered the prize to 
be within their grasp.” The order (so welcome always to the 
soldier after that most trying of manceuvres, a st/en? advance in 
the teeth of ashot hailing battery) was given to charge, and 
obeyed “ with such determined gallantry and spirit, that the 
result seemed certain.” But what “seemed certain” to the 
General, seemed “useless” to the Brigadier; who took upon 
himself a responsibility from which he has since unaccountably 
escaped, that of ordering where he did not command; of 
acting in direct opposition to his superior officer; and of 
withdrawing a noble regiment from a contest in which 
they must have gained honour, ina manner which has gained 
them nothing but sympathy and compassion. Well might Sir 
John Littler—who stood pointing to the enemy’s batteries and 
waving on his Europeans ¢o sezze “the prize’ which was before 
them—when, with bitter disappointment, he beheld those 
Europeans checked, halted, wheeled about, without, so far as 
he then knew, any order for so doing,—well might he believe 
that “@ panic” had paralysed H. M.’s 62nd. The despatch 
in which he recorded that belief has drawn down upon Sir 
John Littler so much unmerited odium, that it would be 
unjust in any writer pretending even to be acquainted with 
the merits of the case, to pass over them in silence. The 
duty of defending him is the more incumbent, seeing that witha 
strict and soldierly sense of military propriety rarely met 
with, he has left his character in the hands of his superiors, 
and refrained from publishing to an ungenerous world the com- 
plete justification with which the highest military authority in 
India has supplied him. We are sorry to say that we have met 
with officers who boldly propounded the doctrine, that, even of 
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the 62nd Regiment was really struck with a panic, Siw Fokn Littler 
had no business to say so. On asking, why ? we are told that it 
had a bad effect to tell the public and foreign nations, that any 
portion of the English army had behaved, or could, by any 
possible combination of the horrors of war, be zaduced to behave 
otherwise than with supernatural courage. Granting for a mo- 
ment, pro argumento, such to be the case, and that, to be a great 
patriot, it is necessary at times to be a great liar, we deny that 
it has any reference to the point at issue. For Sir John Lit- 
tler, so far from desiring to tell the public and foreign nations 
that the 62nd were panic-stricken at Ferozshah, intended the 
despatch, as all other subordinate Generals intend their des- 
patches, for the przvate information of the Commander-in- 
Chief; who, not being endowed with ubiquity, or the power 
of being in two or morc places at once, is thus alone enabled to 
compile a true account of the battle, and describe to his Govern- 
ment, events which it is impossible he could have witnessed. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has himself informed 
the 62nd and through them the public,—who seem nevertheless 
to have forgotten it—that the despatch was never intended to be 
published, but got mixed up by mistake with the papers for the 
Press ; as is sufficiently proved by the non-publication, at the 
same time, of Sir Harry Smith’s and General Gilbert’s des- 
patches. The question therefore is not, whether General Lit- 
tler was right in telling the pud/ic that the 62nd were struck with 
a panic; but, whether he was right in telling the Cosmmander- 
in-Chief. And this, we think, cannot admit of a doubt. A 
subaltern “officer of the day” would probably be brought to 
a Court Martial, if, in his morning “report,” he concealed from 
his Commanding Officer, that all the non-commissioned officers 
of the Regiment had been drunk the day he was on duty.* 
And what is a subordinate General Officer in the field, but a 
Subaltern Officer with a finer name? And what is his despatch 
after a battle, but a “report” of what occurred when he was 
“on duty 2?” Its intention is, that it should be a plain statement 
of facts ; and the General, who, to gratify his own vanity or 
serve his own selfish ends, cither exaggerates the achievements 
or conceals the misconduct of the troops under his command, 
is guilty of a gross departure, not only from military duty, 
but from zvutf, “the peerless beauty” whose smiles should guide 
every knight along the path of modern chivalry. Respect, 
and that gratitude which every Englishman owes to “the hero 








* Tt 1s not very long ago since a certain Lieutenant-Colonel was brought to a Court 
Martial and smashed, fo1, among other grave offences, concealing a mutiny that had 
taken place in his Regiment on the march. 
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of Waterloo,” protect the speech made upon this subject by 
the lawgiver of the House of Lords, It rests in the grave 
of public forbearance, and is shrouded from criticism by the 
veil of patriotic regret. One remark, however, we may trust 
ourselves to make, vzz,, that the Duke of Wellington is the 
last man living who should condemn a General “ for applying 
the word ganic to his troops :” sceing that in his own early days 
of Generalship, he wrote the following passage to the Military 
Secretary of Government, and in his later days revised it for 
publication. “If we had had daylight an hour more, nota 
man would have escaped. We should have had that time, if 
my Native Infantry had not been pante-struck, and got into con- 
fusion when the cannonade commenced,”* 

But perhaps thcre is no objection to the application of the 
word panic to Native Infaniry! And here we shall close these 
few words in defence of a soldier, whose character for integrity 
and honour, stands so high among his contemporaries, that the 
unmerited and even insulting condemnation of “ the highest 
living military authority” has evaporated like breath upon a 
polished mirror. 

Sir John Littler got so much sooner into action than the 
rest of the line, that, after his repulse, a part of the 14th re- 
giment, Native Infantry, which was one of his regiments, was 
in time to join the advance of the Queen’s 9th Foot, and 
the 26th Light Infantry under Brigadier Wallace. These 
gallant regiments, which had before been brigaded together in 
the last Affghan campaign, have become associated together in 
India military annals, by their mutual friendship in canton- 
ments, and their gencrous rivalry on the field. We have 
already said that to their lot fell a corner of each of the 
two faces of the entrenchment, on which the strongest force of 
Sikh artillery was posted. They now advanced to carry it: 
and did so at the point of the bayonet, in the face of a fire 
whose severity is best proved by its effects, The 26th Light 
Infantry had 73 men killed and wounded; and the gth Fuot 
273—~being 13 more than were lost by the 62nd ; thus proving 
that the heaviness of the fire to which the latter were exposed, 
was not more than the men would have endured had they been 
left alone. Brigadier Wallace, and Lieut.-Colonel Abraham 
Taylor, two tried and excellent officers, fell in this successful 
storm. 

On the right of Wallace’s brigade advanced the division of 
Major-General Gilbert to attack the South and South-East 


* Despatches, Battle of Argaum, 
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faces of the entrenchment. This division was the strongest in 
the field, and it fell to its glorious lot to storm fwo of the Sikh 
batteries. They were both carried—one by H. M.’s 29th Foot, 
and the other by the Honourable Company’s ist European 
Light Infantry,—the former corps losing 188, and the latter 
204 men in the assault and next day’s fight. It was on the 
South face, and between the entrenchment and the village of 
Ferozshah that the chief portion of the Sikh camp was pitched. 
The batteries, therefore, were no sooner carried, than Gilbert's 
division found their work, as it were, beginning. A dense mass 
of infantry and tents were in rear of the captured artillery, 
and from among them a galling fire of musketry opened in the 
faces of the captors, To complete the horrors of the struggle 
at this moment, one of the enemy’s magazines exploded under the 
feet of the 1st Europeans, blowing up many men and officers, 
and rending the regiment into two. Thrown into confusion, 
however, this noble division still followed up the enemy,—each 
man, being content, if he could not find his own corps, to join 
another; nor ever stopping till they had trampled down the 
tents, and driven the savage Khalsa from their camp into the 
village, at the bayonet’s point. 

The reserve under Sir Harry Smith was now brought up to 
put the last finishing stroke to victory, yet trembling in the 
balance : and H. M.’s 3rd Dragoons were launched upon a battery 
which still kept up its deadly shower. This corps had already so 
handled the Sikhs at Mudki, that, on the other side of the 
Sutlej, they still retain the distinctive title of “ Midktwallahs :” 
and they now performed a feat which, rightly considered, was the 
most remarkable of the war. They charged, and carried the 
battery they were opposed to,—the leaders filling up the yawn- 
ing trench with their own numbers, and those who followed 
crossing on a living bridge of their comrades. One officer, 
Captain Codd, jammed his horse, in the darkness and impctu- 
ousity of the charge, betwcena gun and the wheel, and unable 
to extricate either himself or his charger, was cut down in his 
saddle by the desperate gunners, But this was not all. Having 
put the artillery men to death and silenced the battery, this 
gallant band faced the whole Khalsa army within the en- 
trenchment, swept through their camp with loud huzzas over 
tents, ropes, pegs, guns, fires,and magazines, cutting down all’ 
that opposed their passage ; and, having traversed the encmy’s 
position from side to side, emerged among their friends with 
numbers thinned, indeed, but “ covered with imperishable glory.’ * 


* Friend of India.” 
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A. young officer, whose horse was killed under him in this charge, 
made a dash at the tail of a troop horse, wound it round his 
wrist, and was dragged in safety, though somewhat bruised and 
buffeted, out of the mélée. 

Night had now settled darkly down upon the field of battle ; 
and what a scene did the fitful gleams of a burning camp 
reveal! Driven from the batteries and entrenchments they 
had so hardly won, by the harassing musketry of an unseen 
foe, and the momentary explosion of mines and magazines 
which threw their ranks into confusion, General Gilbert’s division 
had sulkily withdrawn and bivouacked within three (300) hun- 
dred yards directly south of the Sikh entrenchment. They were 
joined by H. M.’s oth Foot and the inseparable 26th Light In- 
fantry and stragglers from every quarter of the field: but the 
other two divisions of the British Army were nowhere to be 
found. Sir John Littler, repulsed, had fallen back on a small 
village directly west of the Sikh entrenchments ; and Sir Harry 
Smith, who had penetrated into and beyond the village of Fe- 
rozshah, had taken up a position in the very heart of the 
great “ parallelogram,” and remained there, till between two and 
thrce in the morning with his whole division under arms, ready to 
resist attack. The enemy, who had been practising on him all 
night, at last got ¢he dcarzngs so accurately, that Sir Harry, to 
save his men, was compelled to withdraw from the entrench- 
ment, and, attracted by a large fire which he conceived to be the 
bivouac of the army, retired upon the small village of Misri- 
wala, about two miles S.-E.of Ferozshah. It thus happened 
that General Gilbert’s division, swelled as we have before 
noticed by stragglers from broken regiments, was the only 
one left upon the field of battle. Fortunately the two lea- 
ders, the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, 
were both with it; and, by their indefatigable personal 
exertions, aided by General Gilbert, this handful of British 
and Native soldiers, was reduced from confusion into order, 
and lay down to snatch an hour or two of fitful rest, in the 
face of an enemy who as far out-numbered them, as the Persian 
host out-numbered the 300 at Thermopylae. The Governor- 
General, in a private letter toa distinguished friend, has called 
this night “the most extrao:dinary of his life."* Had he 
been writing a public document he would probably have added, 
that it was the most extraordinary in the history of India. 
The whole force of the North-West Frontier, that was avail- 
able to repel invasion, had met and grappled with the invader, 








* See Sur Robert Peel’s speech, 
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number of the beleaguered, we are tempted, even at the risk 
of being thought ungallant, to quote a quaint passage from 
Rabelais, for the guidance of our rulers. It relates to the im- 
pious attack of the Titans on Olympus :— 

“ Adonquces tint Jupiter chapitre general. La fut conclu de 

tous les Dieux, quiils sé mettroient vertueusement en defense. 
* Et pource qu’ils avoient plusieurs fois veu les batailles perdues 
‘par Vempeschement des femmes, qui estoyent parmi les armdées, fut 
“ decreté que pour l’heure on chasseroit des Cieux en Egypte, et 
“vers les confins du Nil, toute cette vessaille de Déesses, desgui- 
‘ sées, en Beletes, Fouines, Ratepenades, Museraignes, et autres 
“metamorphoses. Seule Minerve fut deretenue pour foudroyer 
“avec Jupiter ; comme Déesse des lettres ct de guerre, de con- 

seil et execution.” —(Pantagruel Livre II]., Chap. XII). 

The furious cannonade at Ferozshah effectually diverted Tej 
Singh from any other enterprise than that of assisting his 
friends ; and early on the morning of the 22nd December he 
broke up his camp, and marched with all his force upon Feroz- 
shah. We have before estimated that force at 20,000 Infantry, 
5,000 Cavalry, and about 1,000 gunners; with from 70 to 80 
field pieces, and 50 camel swivels; and we leave our readers 
to judge, whether, when this fresh army appcared before our 
utterly exhausted, though victorious troops, who were in 
possession of the deserted entrenchment at Ferozshah, the 
danger was not infinitely greater, and the enemy unmea- 
surably more terrible, than any that the army of the Sutlej 
had yet encountered. Sir John Littler and Sir Harry 
Smith did fortunately rejoin the Commander-in-Chief about 
this crisis; but, at the beginning of the destructive battle 
on the previous day, the whole British force amounted only 
to “16,700 men and 69 guns”; and now that number was 
by death and wounds fearfully reduced, while the remainder had 
no time to recover from the debilitating effects of fatigue and 
want after the nerformance of acts of the most daring heroism ; 
and, to aggravate the cheerlessness of the prospect, the guns had 
exhausted their ammunition! On came the Sirdar ;—a dense 
cloud of dust, which slowly rose above the horizon, at once 
heralding and covering his host. Miles yet separated the two 
main bodies from each other when their advanced guards—those 
antenne of armies—came in contact. The weak British pick- 
ets were driven in ; and the advantage was rapidly followed up 
by an attempt “to regain the position of Ferozshah ;” again, as 
rapidly abandoned, at sight of the compact and determined line 
of the British Infantry. The Sikh advanced guard contented 
themselves with their veconnotssance, and {cll back upon Tej 
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Singh’s main body. The Sirdar then apparently halted and 
formed in order of battle, and, throwing forward his artillery, 
opened a heavy fire upon the left flank of the British. Where 
was the answering thunder of the British artillery at that mo- 
ment? Why do not those guns, whose blackened mouths and 
blood-stained wheels bear witness that they are not made to 
play with on parade ;—why, as they are wont, do they not 
gallop to the front and throw back the iron hail into the enemy’s 
teeth? Sir Hugh Gough has recorded the answer: that “our 
artillery ammunition being completely expended in these pro- 
tracted combats, we were unable to answer him with a single 
shot.” We belicve the complement of ammunition for a horse 
artillery gun on service is 300 rounds; and we think it was 
Napoleon who said, that 300 rounds would take a gun through 
three pitched battles. Either then the fights of Madki and 
Ferozshah were warmer work than Leipsic and Marengo, or our 
horse artillery was short of an:munition. In all humility we leave 
the solution of the problem to those whom it concerns. It is 
sufficient for us here to be gratcful that the Sikh Commanders, 
with a weak enemy in his front, and a strong army at his back, 
had neither the pluck nor the ability to attack; and, after two 
clumsy demonstrations, first threatening the left flank, and next 
the village, withdrew like a false hawk whose stoops had missed 
their mark. 

To what the army of the Sutlej are indebted for this de/zver- 
ance ;—whcether to cowardice, or teachery, or ignorance, on 
the enemy’s part of the British numbers; or whether, after all, 
Tej Singh’s whole object was a chivalrous wish to cover his 
friend’s retreat—remains to be guessed and wondered at, but 
we fear not to be satisfactorily decided. H. E. the Command- 
er-in-Chief has a pardonable leaning to the belief, that, “ hav- 
ing directed his almost exhausted cavalry to threaten both flanks 
at once, preparing the infantry to advance in support,” this 
“caused him suddenly to cease his fire and to abandon the 
field.” (See despatch.) The author of the article in Colburn’s 
Magazine, for May 1846, holds another opinion, and one not 
uncommon among Indian Military circles, “ It appears that 
owing to some misapprehension of orders, or hallucination in a 
Staff Officer, the whole of the British cavalry and artillery was 
ordered off to Ferozepore—a measure which might have caused 
the ruin of the army,—and intelligence of this movement having 
got among the Sikhs, they very naturally concluded its object 
was to interpose those troops between them and the river, and 
so cut off their retreat!” “Can the annals of war”—concludes 
this author assuming a very doubtful conjecture to be a fact— 
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“produce any thing more extraordinary, or could the most con- 
summate gencralship have been attended with such a result? 
Vive, say we, the chapter of accidents in warfare !” 

Thus, a little after 4 P. M. on the 22nd December, ended the 
battle of Ferozshah; a battle which will evcr be memorable in 
history as the nearest approach which the army of any Native 
power has yet made to a victory over the English in India, in a 
fair, stand-up fight. It was certainly high time that an army, 
which could so very nearly give us a thrashing, should cool its 
courage for ever in the waves of the Sutlej. 

The British loss in this battle was 694 killed, and 1,721 wound- 
ed—total 2,415. But, in the emphatic words of Sir Hugh 
Gough, “ How could a hope be formed that it should be other- 
wise? Within thirty hours this force stormed an entrenched 
camp, fought a general action, and sustained two considerable 
combats with the encmy. Within four days it has dislodged 
from their positions, on the left bank of the Sutlcj, 60,000 Sikh 
soldiers, supported by upwards of 150 pieces of cannon, 108 of 
which the encmy acknowledge to have lost; and 91 of which 
are in our position. 

Foremost among the dead, as he was ever foremost among the 
living, let us weep over GEORGE BROADFOOT, with whose life 
there left this earth one of the noblest spirits that ever lit upon 
it. Alas that even the memory of such a man should not be sa- 
ered fromslander, calumny and /2cs,—lics, as black as his name was 
fair! The metempsychosis which Pythagoras taught—or the 
kindred belicf of the millions among whom we live, that men’s 
new births take shape from their old deeds, and find in the wide 
range of brute creation bodics best suited to their souls—seems 
only a fitting satire upon human nature, when, walking among 
us, bipeds, “ heaven-regardcrs,’*—as an ancicnt Grecian might 
say—we meet with men already anticipating their posthumous 
degradation, and fulfiling the loathsome offices of the vulture, the 
jackal, and the worm. These men seem xot to belong to men: 
they share not our sympathies with what is good and noble, nor 
our appetite for what is purc; but, brooding ordinarily apart 
among the stony places and caverns of the world, they come 
forth only— 

When decay’a effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers— 
and corruption sends them a message, on “the wings of the 
wind,” to come, and tear and mangle, and revel over the dead ! 





* avGperor—a sursum aspiciendo, avw, tperw, et wir—as learned Lexico- 
graphers delight to tell us. 
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A more honourable man than George Broadfoot never lived. 
He was a stranger among us, for he came from Madras; and 
of his early career little had reached us, but that he had held 
with credit staff appointments in almost every department of 
the army. He was last employed by the Madras Government 
in the Commissariat at Moulmein; and it was an able report 
upon the Commissariat of that Province, which first attracted 
the notice of the Supreme Government, and, when officers 
were wanted for the Kabul war, made them select him to raise 
a corps of sappers and miners for service in Affghanistan. It 
would lead us too far to trace him through those perilous pass- 
es which it was ever the lot of “ Broadfoot’s sappers” to crown, 
or follow him through the toils, privations, and distracted coun- 
cils of beleaguered Jullalabad, which, through a weak and well- 
nigh untenable position, he helped so successfully to defend, not 
more by the entrenchments which he threw around it, than by 
the brilliant sallies which he made from behind its walls. Suffice 
it to say, that, when he returned to India among an “ illustrious 
garrison,’ no name was more zJlustrious than that of George 
Broadfoot. It was said of him in Affghanistan, that the offended 
manes of two brothers, killed in battle, hovered round his 
sword; adding the strength of gricf to an arm naturally bold. 
Certainly in him were united the talents of the one, the vari- 
ous knowledge and sound judgment of the other ; and Broad- 
foot’s “occupation” was not “gone” when he received the 
medal of “ Pax Asie restituta,” Whatever may have becn Lord 
Ellenborough’s deficiencies, he was undoubtedly possessed of 
that kcen insight into character, which is, to statesmen and 
governors, a adiviuer's wand. A civil reformer was wanted in 
Moulmein; Broadfoot was selected; and scarcely were the 
abuses of a corrupt administration in those provinces cleared 
away, than he was chosen to succeed Coloncl Richmond in the 
important charge of the N.-W. Frontier. A higher compli- 
ment could not have been paid by the Government than in 
thus calling him from one extremity of the empire to another. 
The nature of our relations with the Punjab at this crisis has 
been fully entered into at the commencement of this article ; 
and the “ Papers laid before Parliament” supply us with abun- 
dant evidence, and, indeed, the most repeated and solemn assur- 
ances, that the course which Sir Henry Hardinge wished to 
steer through that stormy sea was the one which promised most 
effectually to maintain fcace. The danger is throughout ad- 
mitted to be great; fears even are anxiously confessed that 
war cannot be avoided, but feace is declared to be the Gov- 
ernor-General’s policy ; and for its preservation the Governors 
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General is ready to incur the reproach of infatuation and neg- 
lect, to sacrifice every thing, except the national onor. When, 
therefore, this same Governor-General, who has staked all on 
peace, finds himself plunged in wav,—and that war threatening 
to embarrass his whole administration, if not, endanger the very 
stability of the empire,—it would have been only too consist- 
ent with weak human nature, and especially hard, ungrateful, 
statesman-nature, if he had at once thrown the whole blame of 
the frustration of his policy on the incapacity or treachery of the 
agent who should have carried it out. That that agent was dead, 
would only have made the plan more feasible, and surprised us 
less ; for it is astonishing how uncomplainingly the dead bear 
the burdens of the living! Sir Henry Hardinge, however, was 
too true a soldier to ask any man to fight his battles; and he 
pronounced over Broadfoot’s tomb—or rather over his grave, for 
those were not the days of ¢omds—that remarkable eulogy, zhaz 
“he was second to none in this accomplished service.” No man 
can read that passage of Sir Henry Hardinge’s despatch, where- 
in he laments the untimely death of his agent, and expresses his 
determination “at a scason of more leisure to confer some spe- 
cial mark of honor, by which his great merits and glorious death 
may be perpetuated,” without a full conviction that it came 
from the Heart, and was written of one who had done fas duty 
ably and consctentiously to the Government. Let those, therefore, 
who are not behind the sences, and have no means of judging 
what Broadfoot either dzd or did xot ;—who have no access to 
public documents, and who could possibly know nothing of the 
opinions of a man who had no confidant in state affairs ;—reflect 
for a moment on what is implied in the charge of “ forcing on 
the war,’+ and pause e’er they vilify the memory which the Gov- 
ernor-General of India and the Prime Minister of England have 
delighted to honour.f 





* See papers, p. 28. ; ; ; - 
¢t To every benevclent and right thinking mind, a similar charge of forcing on the war in 


Sindh will appear by far the heaviest winch Colonel Outram has advanced against Sir Charles 
Napier ; and the honor of Indian diplomacy we wish we could add that it is the one he 

has been least successful in proving. | o 
¢ From Major Broadfoot’s eminent position, as the executive Acent, in carrying out the 
Sovernor-General’s line of policy, we have deemed it proper to offer this tribute in vinoicae 
jon of his memory. But it is no pait of our present plan to dwell on the individual meiits 
and achievements of any of the heroes who fought and fell so nobly in the mighty conflicts 
on the Sutlej, Amongst these, the names of Sir Robert Sale, Sir John McCaskill, and Sir 
Robert Dick alone might furnish subjects for so many separate memoirs. From the long 
ue of uther officers who bravely died in their country’s service, the writer of the article 
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officer of high courage and great ability, who had carned for himself a reputation, as a soldier 
and a diplomatist. by his services in both capacities, at the opening of the Affghan war ~ 
who had been selected to fill the delicate and responuble office of custodian to Dest Mahom- 
raed, and who, on the restorntion of that potentate tohis own dominions, had been appointed 
to assist Major Broadfoot in the political duties of the North-Western frontier. There, tao, 
at the head ofa troop of horse-artillery, fell Major D'Arcy Todd an officer of rare meait, who 
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Of all who fell at Ferozshah, only two are mentioned by name 
in the hurried despatch of the Commander-in-Chief: and of 
those two, one was a foreigner who did not belong to the army : 
“Dr. Hoffmeister, the medical attendant on Count Ravens- 
burg.” Posterity will be somewhat puzzled to make out this 
latter name; to guess who was that “iliustrious nobleman, 
who with the officers of his suit, Counts Greuben and Oriola, 
did us the honour to accompany the force during our opera- 
tions ;” who “ were present at Mudki and in this great battle ;” 
and of whom so brave a soldier as Sir Hugh Gough recorded his 
“testimony to their gallant conduct on these occasions, worthy of 
the high reputation in arms of their countrymen, and of the great 
ancestor of one of them.” Who was Count Ravensburg? Who are 
his countrymen ?—are questions which the future readers of the 
despatches will perhaps ask in vain. And so seldom is it that “an 
illustrious nobleman” can bring himself to exchange the luxuries 
of acourt for the vicissitudes of travel, and search through 
foreign lands for something wise or good wherewith to enrich 
his own, that we are sorry etiquette should have prevented Sir 
Hugh Gough from disturbing the zacognito of Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia. These distinguished strangers, after travelling 
through Hindustan and penetrating to the snows of the Hima- 
laya, joined the army of the Sutlej, shared with the gallant men 
who composed it, all the fatigues and privations of the campaign, 
all the danger and glory of Mudki, Ferozshah, and Sobraon. 
And we hope that in the rough soldiers’ welcome of the camp, 
the stirring scenes he took so brave a part in on the banks of 
the Sutlej, and the never-to-be-forgotten spectacle of a prostrate 
Empire which he witnessed at Lahore, His Royal Highness 
was repaid for his enterprise, and laid up as many pleasing re- 
collections as his soldierly bearing and unaffected manners left 
behind him in the minds of his sometime camarades. 

Two anecdotes of the battle of Ferozshah are worthy of re- 
cord, as they serve to illustrate two of the strongest passions of 
the Sikh soldier: cupidity and bigotry. Lieut. Sievewright 
of H. M.’s oth Foot had his leg broken by a ball, and fell help- 


having spent the earlier years of his life attached tothe Persian army, and in intercourse with 
the British mission at ‘leheran, was selected, on the first formation of the army of the Indus, 
to accompany the Envoy and Mini-ter ay Secretary to Kabul; but was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the difficult and responsible office of Political Agent at Herat. where he was con- 
demned to play one of the most harassing games of diplomacy, against the most crafty and 
most unscrupulous politician ta Asia, Yar Mahomed, eve: played a Bntioh fanctionary— 
a game in which 1t was necessary that the more honorable player should be worsted. Hore, 
too, fell Major Somerset, who, on the hard-fought battle-field of aharajpe » after distinguish- 
ing himsélf by many acts of personal heroism in hand-to-hand combat with the Mahratm 
swordsmen, narrowly escaped the soldier's death, which was reserved for him on another fiehd 
and beside another Governer-General ; and who here, at Ferorshah, ‘with the i 
alia, og his race,’ fought with the most signal gallantry, and fell covered with 
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less on the field. A Sikh soldier rushed upon him from the 
entrenchments and was preparing to give him the coup de grace ; 
when love of life suggested perhaps the only word in all the 
eastern tongues which at that moment would have had power to 
arrest the decending sword. “ Bukhshish ! Bukhshish !”* faintly 
cried the Lieutenant ; and at once, as if he had uttered all the 
wisdom of Lokman with all the eloquence of Sadi, the Sikh 
comprehended his argument, and agreed to his proposition. In 
another minute the Khalsa sepoy might be seen carefully but 
rapidly making for Ferozepore with the wounded British officer 
on his back ; nor did he cease to attend upon him in the hospital 
of that station till death put an end to his sufferings. During the 
night of the 21st December, when the British troops, with the 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, were bivouacked 
outside the Sikh entrenchments, our thirsty soldiers, both native 
and European, stole into the burning camp of the enemy in 
search of water ;—a desperate quest from which many never 
returned, Among others, two Sepoys of the 14th N. I, fell into 
the enemy’s hands, and were tried for their lives as follows :— 

Q. Who are you? 

A. Sepoys of the Company. 

. What caste do you belong to? ; 

A. (One) IT am a Puthan, ( The other) I am a Brah- 
man. 

The Puthan was immediately tied up, and deliberatcly cut 
into small pieces ; the Brahman was stripped of his clothes, but 
released in safety. 

‘The Governor-General (despatch “ Papers,” p. 27) concludes 
his account of the battle of Ferozshah, by telling us, that “the 
Sikh army retreated on the fords of the Sutlej, disheartened 
by the capture of its artillery, and the severe loss it had sus- 
tained in killed and wounded ; and has since crossed over to the 
other side of the river.” The Commandcr-in-Chicf adds: 
“Thus has apparently terminated this unprovoked and crimi- 
nal invasion of the peaceful provinces under British protection.” 
( Papers, p. 38.) Jt was only apparently! On the ist of January 
the Governor-General reports that the cnemy was “ preparing 
a bridge of boats about 30 miles to the eastward of Ferozepore ; 
and giving out that they would recross the river and try ano- 
ther battle.” On the 19th January he farther adds, that “the 
bridge has been constructed, and a tete-de-pont has been thrown 
1p in front of it, with much military skill, in a position very 


‘avourable to defence,”—and, still more decisive, that “advan- 











‘©® Reward! Reward !” 
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tage has been taken by the Durbar and the Sikh army, of the 
paucity of troops at Ludiana, to effect a passage for a force of 
about 10,000 men of all arms to this side of the Sutlej, in the 
neighbourhood of that place.” (Papers, p. 51) Thus, within 
ten days of their disastrous defeat at Ferozshah, the Sikhs had 
recovered thcir spirit, and were preparing to renew hostilities,— 
to recross the Sutlej in the very face of the army that had worst- 
edthem. In less than a month they Aad done so in two places; 
fortifying themsclves in one, and beleaguering a British can- 
tonment in the other. This must bring home to the reader a 
just idea of the obstinate hatred, and enduring bravery, of the 
enemy which invaded British India in 1845-46. 

The inquiry here naturally occurs—what was the army of 
the Sutlej doing all this time? While the Sikhs were so busy, 
why were the British idle? The answer is the best commentary 
on the Governor-General’s policy That policy was, from the 
first, decidedly peaceful ; and though it provided for self-defence, 
it contemplated neither aggression nor offensive war. The 
force upon the frontier proved at Mudki and Ferozshah that it 
was equal to the object for which alone it was intended, to re- 
sist attack; to return that attack, and transfer the evils of war 
from our own provinces into those of a treacherous neighbour, 
was a far greater undertaking, and required all the military 
means at the disposal of the Government. Sir Hugh Gough, 
therefore, was obliged to rest content with driving the Sikh 
army across the Sutlej, and waiting with patience till his own 
could be reinforced with troops from Meerut, artillery and am- 
munition from Delhi. The delay was not unnaturally misin- 
terpreted by the enemy, who, mistaking for fear what was only 
the course dictated by prudence in making the requisite prepa- 
rations, recrossed the river, and advanced unsuspectingly to meet 
his fate. 

Early in January 1846, Sirdar Runjur Singh Mujithia left the 
hills and crossed over into the British territory a few miles from 
Lidiana. His force has never been accurately estimated, but we 
believe, consisted of about ten Regiments of infantry (chiefly con- 
tingents furnished by Kohistan{ and other petty chiefs), 8,000 
Irregular Cavalry and nearly 7o guns, the greater part of which 
were new and of exquisite fabric. The Governor-General is of 
opinion that “the object of the Sirdar was to pass Lidiana, and 
intercept our seige train, ammunition and treasure, on their way 
from Delhi to Ferozepore.” (Papers, p. 53.) The Commander- 
in-Chief (P. 57) coincides with him ; and Sir Robert Peel, in his 
speech to the House of Commons, gave the same account of 
Sirdar Runjir Singh’s intention, One of the greatest boobies 
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in the Punjab ought to be deeply indebted to those high autho- 
rities for handing him down to posterity as an able General! 
Diligent inquiry has confirmed us in the belief that he never 
harboured any such designs against our siege train; simply 
because he had no authentic intelligence of its movements. 
Popular rumour in the Sikh camp said, that the English were 
getting up guns so big, that they would eat up the Khalsa ; 
but of all idea of cutting those guns off, we acquit the whole 
staff of the Sikharmy. At one time the seige train was really 
within reach of a Chuppao from Runjur Singh’s camp; and it 
is not probable, that, had he been on the look out for it, he 
would not have had early intimation of its proximity. Their 
own knowledge of the artillery being on the road and the feasi- 
bility of intercepting it, together with a natural anxiety for its 
safety, alone led the chiefs of the British army to give their 
enemy credit for as much knowledge and military enterprise as 
they possessed themselves. So school boys blush beneath the 
accidental gaze of the usher ; and are already prepared to give 
up the apple which they fancy he has detected in their breeches 
pocket! But, whether Sirdar Runjur Singh’s object was to 
intercept the train, or, as we belicve, merely to effect a diver- 
sion and divide the British force,—the uncertain determination 
of this point made no difference in the actual necessity of 
bringing him to battle; for “the rich and populous town of 
Lidiana” lay entirely at his mercy. The withdrawal of the 
troops from Ludiana at the opening of the campaign has been 
violently censured ; particularly by the proprietors of bunga- 
lows in the cantonment, who say it was a most ufmilitary 
proceeding. But persons who have no house at Ludiana, and 
are therefore in a situation to exercise a cool and unprejudiced 
judgment, see, in this early concentration of the force, the fore- 
sight of a good General, and the result of a just balancing of 
conflicting evils and benefits. In proof of this it is sufficient to 
adduce the fact, that, even after the junction of the Ludiana 
troops, Mudki and Ferozshah were won with difficulty ; and 
might have been lost without them. Now, however, there was 
nothing to prevent a reciprocity of good offices ; and Sir Harry 
Smith with an ample force was despatched to the relief of 
Ludiana. 

When, within along day’s march of that place, tidings reached 
Sir Harry Smith that Runjur Singh had suddenly broken up 
his camp on the river and marched to Buddowal, a village which 
rested on the Ludiana road, and lay directly between that city 
and the force approaching to relieve it. This intelligence was 
received by the Major-General late at night on the 2oth January, 
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and he appears to have distrusted its correctness, for he made 
no alteration in his plans for the morrow, and would have march- 
ed directly into the ¢vap at Buddowal, had not Ictters from 
Lidiana reached him on the road when within a few miles of 
the enemy’s position, A halt was immediately called ; and 
information of three different routes to Lidiana procured from 
a neighbouring village. One passed within two, one within 
three, and one within five miles of Buddowal. Ifthe latter had 
been pursued, a collision would probably have been avoided ; 
but the march, as it was, extended to 25 miles; the ground was 
heavy and the men were fagged. Morcover, the small force at 
Liidiana was coming out to mcct that of Sir Harry Smith, and 
the General was naturally rcluctant to take a road quite out of 
sight of the one on which his friends were advancing. Tlis own 
safety would have been sccured at their expense. Under these 
circumstances—and who will venture to say that they were not 
of a nature peculiarly difficult and trying >—Sir Harry Smith 
chose that siddle course, which, however prudent in the small 
affairs of life, rarcly succeeds in great undertaking. Sir Robert 
Peel enables us to let Sir Harry be his own historian, for he 
quotes a letter from the Major-General “to Sir Hugh Gough, 
on the 2Ist, just after he had succeeded in relieving L&diana”’— 
a document of which, to all appearance, posterity would other- 
wise have been deprived :— 

“When within a mile and a half to my left of Buddowal, moving parallel 
with my column (which was right in front ready to wheel into line), and 
evidently for the purpose of interrupting my advance, I saw the enemy. 
Nothing could be stronger for the enemy than the continued line of villages 
which were in his front. 

‘* He was moving by roads, while I was moving over very heavy sand- 
beds. He was in advance far beyond, on my right flank; so far did he 
extend, and so numerous did he shew his infantry and guns, and so well 
chosen for him was the line of villages, that with my force he was not to be 
assailed ; and he opened a furious cannonade of from thirty-five to forty 
guns of very large calibre, and, as usual, right well served. My object 
being to unite myself with the force from Lidiana, which every moment [ 
expected to appear in sight—for it was nine o’clock—I moved parallel with 
the enemy, resolving to attack the moment the Lidiana troops reached me. 
He, however, so pressed upon me, that I opened in one body my eleven guns 
upon hin with considerable effect, and moved up the 31st, and was prepar- 
ing to form line upon this regiment, when the enemy most rapidly formed a 
line of seven regiments, with their guns between, at right angles with the 
line I was about to attack, while a considerable force was moving round my 
right and front. Thus enveloped and overwhelmed by numbers, and such a 
superiority of guns, I had nothing for it but to throw back my line on its 
right, which represented a small line on the hypothenuse of a triangle. 

“The enemy thus outflanked me and my whole force. I therefore boa 
dually withdrew my infantry in echellon of battalions, the cavalry in echellon 
of squadrons, in the direction of Lddiana, momentarily expecting to see 
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the approach of that force—vz., one regiment of cavalry, five guns, and 
four regiments of infantry, when I would have made a vigorous attack. 
The ground was very deep and sandy, and therefore very difficult to move 
on. The enemy continued to move on as described for upwards of an hour, 
and until I knew the Lidiana force was moving, not a musket was fired. 
Nothing could exceed the steadiness of the troops. The line was thrown 
back, under this cannonade, asif on parade ; and the movements of the cavalry, 
Native as well as British, under Brigadier Cureton, were without any excep- 
tion, the most perfect thing I ever saw, and which I cannot describe.” 

This admirable handling of the cavalry by Brigadier Cureton, 
which saved Sir Harry’s force from destruction, by covering its 
retreat, seems to be not the only part of these “ delicate com- 
binations,” which cannot be described ; and it is much to be re- 
gretted, for the sake of Sir Harry Smith’s reputation, that this 
veil of imperfect secrecy, this green curtain full of large holes, 
which the authoritics have so carefully drawn before the affair 
of Buddowal, had not been dispensed with altogether. Nothing 
can in reality be so bad but that there will be a difference of 
opinion about it; and some people even think it perfection. 
But try to conceal a thing, and every body is unanimous in de- 
claring that you have good reason to be ashamed, Sir Robert 
Peel quotes one despatch of Sir Harry’s, dated the 21st January ; 
and Sir Harry, in his pudb/ished despatch, dated January 3oth, al- 
ludes to another, dated the 23rd January, which, by a foot-note 
(see Papers, p. 58), we Icarn was “ not received by the Secret Com- 
mittee ;” so that the suppressio veri does not rest with the Major- 
General himself. The public therefore arc at liberty to believe, 
either that “the narrative of his extrication from his difficulties 
only adds to the proofs of his skill and valour, and illustrates his 
high character as a Commander,” (sec Sir Robert Pecl’s, p. 23,) 
or that the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, in 
keeping that narrative from the world, exercised a very sound 
discretion. We must content ourselves in either case witha 
very meagre history of events, which nevertheless occupied the 
Major-General for a whole week. 

“ Reinforced by Brigadier Godby,” the Commander-in-Chief 
tells us, Sir Harry “ felt himsclf to be strong ; but his manauvre 
had thrown him out of communication with Brigadier Wheeler, 
and a portion of his baggage had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy.* 

The Sikh Sirdar took up an entrenched position at Bud- 
dowal, supporting himself on its fort; but, threatened on either 
flank by General Smith and Brigadier Whecler, finally de- 





* Only a Zortion of Sir Harry’s baggage may have fallen into the enemy's hands ; but 
we have heard that scarcely an officer with him ever saw again the ///ows of the shirt 
op ther backs § 
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camped and moved down to the Sutlej. The British troops 
made good their junction, and occupied the abandoned position 
of Buddowal. The Shekhawati Brigade and Her Majesty’s 
53rd Regiment also added to the strength of the Major-General, 
and he prepared to attack the Sikh Sirdar on his new ground. 

But on the 26th Runjdr Singh was reinforced from the right 
bank with 4,000 regular troops, 12 pieces of artillery, anda 
large force of cavalry. “Emboldened by this accession of 
strength, he ventured on the measure of advancing towards 
Jugraon, apparently with a view of intercepting our commu- 
nications by that route.” Here, again, His Excellency gives 
the booby brother of Lehna Singh credit for a plan which never 
entered his head ; and a just idea of his incapacity and levity 
will be conveyed to the reader when we inform him, that in the 
prosecution of a private pique, he was marching the army 
with which he ought to have harrassed Sir Harry Smith, to 
perpetrate a massacre at Jugraon. How Sir Harry was himself 
reinforced on the same day, and how he halted on the 27th to 
refresh his men ; how he marched against the enemy on the 28th, 
and how he gave him a handsome thrashing at Aliwal* ;— are 
not all these acts, which he did, written in his own despatch,— 
that ample and luminous document, which Fame hath long ere 
now caught up, and conveying it to her temple, hath there 
enshrined, amid songs of triumph and the glare of gorgeous em- 
blazonry. To it we must refer our readers, for our narrative 
is already rivalling it in amplitude if not in luminosity. As an 
abstract, it is sufficient to mention that Sir Harry payed off the 
old scores of Buddowal, captured or destroyed 67 guns, and 
effectually and brilliantly accomplished the purpose for which 
he had been detached, by driving the enemy with great loss 
back across the Sutlej. Among the prisoners was a European 
of the name of Brown, alias Potter, who had deserted from the 
Company’s artillery at the same time as Mr. Masson of Aff- 
ghanistan celebrity. An enormous beard, sun-burnt face, and 
accent corrupted by long association with French officers and 
Sikhs, had banished all traces of the Englishman from his ap- 
pearance. He was employed in the Sikh artillery, and was 
with difficulty rescued from the vengeance of the British 
soldiers, 

Let us now return to the main army of the Sutlej, which since 
the end of December, had been watching the enemy on the 
banks of the river near Hurriki. It will be seen, by reference 


* The Sikhs call ** Aliwal” the battle of Bhdndri; and “ Sobraon” the battle 
of Hurriki Puitun. 
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to a map, that the Sikhs here took up one of the falsest positions 
possible: vzz., with their rear resting on a large river ; yet, by 
dint of much labour, some foreign science and the ingenuity 
natural to a military people, they contrived to convert it into one 
of the strongest fortifications against which troops were ever led ; 
—bcing nothing less than a series of vast semi-circular entrench- 
ments, the outer one of which was two miles and a half from end 
to end, and three-quarters of a mile in depth ; the whole sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch and “bristling” with sixty-seven pieces 
of artillery. A bridge of boats united this formidable camp to 
another on the opposite bank of the Sutlej ; where also were’ 
planted some heavy guns whose range swept easily across the 
river, The British troops beheld the erection and daily strength- 
ening of this position, at the first, with indignation and impa- 
tience ; next, with disappointment at not being able to attack 
it ; and lastly, with as much indifference and apathy as if they 
were zot the men who would have to storm it,—as if every day, 
nay, every hour, added not fresh height to the walls and fresh 
depth to the deadly trench. January had passed away in waiting 
for the heavy train. February had begun ; events came slowly 
down on “ Time’s dull stream ;” and a universal feeling of exuuz 
and listlessness oppressed the British camp. In-lying or out-lying 
picket, a tour of duty at Rhodawala, or a canter to that outpost 
with a telescope to take a look at the Sikh regiments on their 
afternoon parade, or the Sikh horse artillery whecling about the 
plain in defiance, were the sole varieties which disturbed or re- 
lieved the monotony of life. It was a good key to the inve- 
teracy of any habit whose effect is excitement, such as gambling, 
drinking, &c., to note the temper of the army at this time. 
The thick-coming and soul-stirring events which opened the 
campaign, following as they did ona period of perfect peace, 
were at first a shock to the nerves, keeping them constantly at 
the full stretch to encounter exigencies and meet the harrassing 
calls of duty, by counteracting physical weakness and fatigue. 
In a very short time this very excitement became a necessity of 
being ; and in the.early part of February, the whole army was 
sickening for want of a battle. A malignant fever, or epzdemic 
“ horrors” at the least, must infallibly have broken out among 
the troops, if “ Sobraon” had been delayed another week. 

“ The first portion of the siege train, with the reserve ammu- 
nition for 100 field guns, reached the Commander-in-Chief’s 
camp on the 7th and 8th February. On the latter day the 
brigades, which had been detached from the main army for the 
operations in the neighbourhood of Ludiana, rcjoined the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,”—(Papers, p, 68.) On the oth, the plan of 
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operations was decided on; and, on the 10th, was fought the 
battle of “ Sobraon.” 

From the description that has been given of the Sikh entrench- 
ment, the most unmilitary reader will understand at once, that 
if an entrance could be forced where either end of the semi- 
circle rested on the river, the whole of the guns along the out- 
ward face would be rendcred useless, and taken zz reverse. We 
believe the Engineer officers, when called upon to give their 
professional opinion, approved of the theory of the attack, but, 
with one exceptton, considered it twpracticable. It was all very 
well, if it could be done, but, in their judgment, it could not. 
Happily the Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General thought 
otherwise ; resolved upon the attack being made, and chose the 
western corner of the entrenchment for the attempt. It was 
yet dark, on the morning of the roth February 1846, when the 
army of the Sutlej moved out at last from their lines at Nialki, 
and advanced to a final contest with the invading Khalsa. Half 
way between the British outpost at Rhodawala and the Sikh 
camp stood threc trees,—the only ones upon the plain. In the 
upper branches of these trees, the Sikhs had erected muchans 
or platforms, for sentries to sit in, and watch the movements of 
our troops at Rhodawala. A deep ditch and bank was thrown 
around the spot, and it was easy to see, from the British outpost, 
that the place was strongly occupied during the day. About 
half a mile to the right of “the muchans,” was the village of 
Little Sobraon, and here also the enemy had posted a strong 
picket within an entrenchment. It was necessary to drive in 
both these pickets, before Sir Hugh Gough could push forward 
his heavy guns within range of the great Sikh entrenchment ; 
and, when detachments of Her Majesty’s 62nd Foot stole cau- 
tiously down upon them in the darkness and mist of the morn- 
ing, they were both found unoccupied and were taken posses- 
sion of without firing. It was afterwards ascertained that these 
posts were held during the day, and abandoned after dark in the 
evening ; and this circumstance, added toa thick fog which 
deferred the dawn, was very favorable to the British, enabling 
the Conimander-in-Chief to bring up his several divisions in 
order of battle, and post his artillery, without any alarm to the 
enemy, in whose camp might plainly be heard the light SOF 
and rolling note of the xwkaruh,* which told of deep and {255 
security. 

Sir Hugh Gough’s plan of attack was as follows:—The Ngse fx. 
guns were to commence operations by a cannonade upon"; 
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entrenchment, into which, crowded as it was with upwards of 
30,000 men, their fire was expected to carry confusion and dis- 
may. Sir Robert Dick’s division, on the extreme left of the 
British line, was then to advance and storm the right, or western 
corner of the Sikh position ; General Gilbert’s division on the 
centre, and Sir H. Smith’s division on the right, were simultane- 
ously to make false attacks, with the view of diverting the 
enemy’s attention from the real attack of Sir Robert Dick. 
Brigadier Cureton, with a brigade of cavalry and a troop of 
horse artillery, was directed to threaten the ford of Hurriki 
Puttun, about a mile distant from the eastern corner of the 
entrenchment, on the opposite bank of which the enemy’s 
cavalry were posted. 

Agreeably to this plan, at about 7 o’clock A M., the artillery 
opened ; the fog rolled off as it were a curtain, and the surprised 
Khalsa at once heard and saw that the avenger had come upon 
them. In an instant the Sikh drums beat to arms, and many 
rounds had not been fired from the British guns, before an an- 
swering thunder from the entrenchment told that the works were 
manned, and the struggle had begun. At 9 o’clock the artillery 
officers reported that the ammunition of the heavy guns was 
weil nigh expended ; and it is a fact, that when Sir Robert Dick 
was hastily ordered to advance, he moved up in the face of a 
furious cannonade from the enemy, and under cover of a slacken- 
ed five from his own side* 

The attack was led by Brigadier Stacy with Her Majesty’s 
roth and 53rd regiments, and the 43rd and 59th Native Infantry, 
supported on the flanks by Captains Horseford and Fordyce’s 
batteries, and Lieut.-Colonel Lane’s troop of horse artillery. 
Beyond all comparison this was the finest attack of the cam- 
paign. The artillery galloped up and delivered their fire 
within 300 yards of the enemy’s batteries ; and the infantry 
charged home with the bayonet and carried the outworks with- 
out firing a single round ;—“ a forbearance,” says the Governor- 
General, “ much to be commended, and most worthy of constant 
imitation.” As it was the finest attack, so also did it meet with 
the most determined hand to hand resistance, which the Khalsa 

proldiers had yet opposed to the British. Like lightning, the 
' ot plan of the attack seemed to flash on the minds of all 
..«._lesperate men in that entrenchment; and, disregarding the 
nition nt feints of Gilbert’s and Smith’s divisions on their left and 
Ne 4 they rushed to the right to repel the real danger that 
rigac(apon them. In vain Stacy’s brigade tries to withstand 


operat 
mandchis was not the fault of the artillery officers, who had prepared as many rounds 
se shortness of the time, between the arrival of the guns and the battle, would 


mit, 
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the mass which every moment is growing denser; in vain 
Wilkinson’s brigade comes up to the support; in vain Ash- 
burnham’s reserve swells the furious side of the assault. It was 
like the meeting of two mighty rivers, one swifter and one 
deeper than the other ;—and as the swifter for a moment pene- 
trates its duller ncighbour’s stream, then, yielding to the over- 
powering waters, is rolled back and swept away, so would the 
conquered trenches of the Sikhs have been wrested again 
from the brave division of the British, had not Sir Hugh, 
with the intuitive quickness of a general’s eye, marked the 
crisis and the struggle, foreseen its issue, and ordered up 
Gilbert’s and Smith’s* divisions to the rescue.ft They 
advanced ; the enemy beheld it, and returning tumultuously to 
the posts they had abandoned, poured upon these new enemies, 
from every foot of the entrenchment, a destructive fire of grape, 
round shot, and musketry. In spite, however, of a loss unpre- 
cedented in soshorta time,—Sir H. Smith’s division losing 
489, and General Gilbert’s 685 men in about half an hour,t— 
these two indomitable divisions persevered in storming what 
proved to be the strongest part of the enemy’s position ; and the 
entrenchment being thus carried by the British at three different 
points, the gunners, who drew their swords when they could no 
longer fire, were bayoneted beside the guns they had so mur- 
derously served,—while the cavalry and infantry, driven from 
three sides into a confused and disordered mass, but fighting to 
the last, were inch by inch forced to retreat where alone retreat 
was possible. Preferring death to surrender, they recklessly 
plunged into the river. The bridge, of which they were so 
proud, and to which they had so confidently trusted, broke down 
under the first party of flying horsemen, and became impassable ; 
while the Sutlej, having risen seven inches in the night, had 
flooded the ford! “In their efforts to reach the right bank,” 
says the graphic narrative of the Commander-in-Chief, “ through 


* Sir Harry Smith has seen more service than most men hving, even of this own Peninsula 

chool; and we have ourselves heard him say that whenever he was told his post was in 7# 
serve, he prepared himself for a hard day’s hghtung. ‘* Sobraon” must have confirmed him 
in this theory of tactics. 

As we have heard many officers of those divisions express their belief that thar advance 
was a mustahe, and wot intended, it may not be out of place here to chronicle a curious faet, 
wiz, that doth the Chiefs present in the field, though im different parts of 1t, asudtaneously 
perceived the necessity of the manceuvre, and semtudfaneously ordered 1t Both the Governors 
General and the ( ommander-in-Chief sent two or three Staff officers each to carry the order 
= b baeapmiey oe that the advance which saved the day, though 1t lost many men, was ordered, 

no mstake. 

+ The following return of one of General Gilbert’s brigades speaks for itself . 
2 


Rilied and wounded vank and file. 
Ist European Light Infantry... © OO Ce reeset begee hue CORE ORES aeree sects t BGeste seee rere ees KAS 
16th Grenadiers SHOe HERA Sreateane GURSESE COTES Piri, Oe EE LESS LE CSIC Cee eT LD aeeeesl32 


Sirmiir Battalion eeetee + ve . aeee s6@e8 Se tse 88 or ee ¢ Benebetstan o oe 00 we ow E33 
We know of no instance in which “ the butcher's bill" shews that the Native i 
Sought so well 4g to ther European comrades as this, 
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the deepened water, they suffered from our horse artillery a 
terrible carnage.* Hundreds fell under this cannonade; 
hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting the peri- 
lous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay, were 
such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their ge- 
nerous conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the earlier part 
of the action, sullied their gallantry by slaughtering and barbar- 
ously mangling every wounded soldier, whom, in the vicissitudes 
of attack, the fortune of war left at their mercy.” “Sixty- 
seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel swivels, numerous 
standards, and vast munitions of war” were left in possession of 
the victors.—( Papers, page 77. ) 

At half past 10 o’clock A. M. not a Sikh soldier was left alive 
upon the British bank of the Sutlej , and thus, in little mote 
than four hours was fought the bloodiest battle, with the wor- 
thiest foe, and gained the comzpletest victory, recorded in our 
Eastern Annals. Zius ended also, in awful and disastrous 
tragedy, the Sikh envaston of British India! 

On the side of the British there were killed 320, and wound- 
ed 2,063. The very Jowest estimate of the Sikh loss is 8,000; 
we have heard survivors of that routed host Jament the death of 
twece that number. And those, who, in cooler mood, when the 
unsparing passions of war were still, revisited next day the 
silent battle field, and looked into those trenches where their dead 
defenders lay in heaps; or saw the Sutlej fords choked with 
human bodies, and its swelling waters still covered with bloody 
garments and the wreck of a great army—recalling in awful 
vividness the mind’s picture of God’s last judgment upon 
Pharoah—will remember the spectacle of destruction to the last 
day they have to live. 

The invaders having been repelled, our task of narrating 
“the invasion” should now be done; but the “ gentle reader,” 
who has been dragged through all these scenes of blood and 
thunder, will not object to accompany us a little further in a 
bloodless trip across the river. Z/ere, we will leave him, until the 
next Blue Book reveals to us clearly, what is now only dimly 
perceptible in the Past, Present, and to Come, of the Punjab. 








* For the severe pumshment inflicted on the Sikhs during their retreat across the river, we 
are indebted to the singular forethought and cool calculating judgment of the Governors 
General. Owing to the paucity of Artillerymen, men had been taken from the Horse Artil- 
lery to serve the heavy guns in the field, and the troops—three xf not four—to which they be- 
longed, were le/t dehind sn camp. The services of these troops would have been lost to the army 
on the roth February had not Sir Henry Hardinge, while the battle was yet raging, ascer- 
tained that the ammunition of the heavy guns was nearly expended, and deduced from this 
musfortune, the more than forfwnate conclusion, that the Horse Artillerymen would soon be 
again available for ther proper duties, He accordingly sent back orders to the troops left in- 
camp, to move down without age 4 to Bhedawala, and they were brought down by ther 
drevers alone to that post, where they found ther own Artillerymen waiting for them, and 
were galloped into action The anecdote 6 not generally known but is worthy of record, 
as highly charactenstic of a mind pecularly happy in the arrangement of detusis, whose pude~ 
s1us combination alone produces mtittary success. 
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Ere the heavy train had yet arrived, which was to enable the 
Commander-in-Chief to fight the battle of Sobraon, Major 
Abott, an excellent engineer, was preparing with indefatigable 
zeal to throw a bridge over a river, which,—as Samson is said to 
be “the strongest man,” and Solomon “ the wisest man,’—might 
well be chronicled in school Geographies, as the most unbridge- 
able in the world. He said, at starting, he should be ready on 
the roth. On that day the battle was fought; and within an 
hour and a half of its successful termination, Colonel Wood, the 
Military Secretary, was at Ferozepore, 26 miles from the field, 
~—having given orders half way, to General Grey’s force at Utari, 
to move down at once to the Ferozepore Ghat. The Governor- 
General, though suffering from a severe fall, and after riding all 
day about the ficld, “returned to Ferozepore on the afternoon 
of the 10th, within a few hours after the action had ceased, to 
superintend the passage of the Sutlej by our troops.”—(Papers, 
page 68). Six regiments of Native Infantry crossed the Sutlej 
that very evening.—(Papers, page 72). The Commander-in- 
Chief broke up his camp next day, and marched to Utari: and 
on the 14th, the whole army of the Sutlej was encamped at 
Kussér* in the Punjab, within thirty miles of the capital. 
That evening there arrived from Lasore a strange triumphal 
procession of three elephants and a buggy, loaded with European 
prisoners who had been taken by the Sikhs in the affair of 
Buddowal, and now sent in by Golab Singh as a peace-offering to 
the victors at whose feet his country was prostrate. Deputies 
from Lahore had arrived at Ferozepore, and peaceably demand- 
ed an audience of the Governor-General two days before the 
battle of Sobraon. They were told, with becoming dignity, that 
they would be recetved after the battle. On the 11th they had the 
audience they desired, posted back to Lahore, and returned 
again to the British camp at Kissur. They were followed on 
the 15th by Rajah Golab Singh, Dewan Dinanath and Faqir 
Nur-Gd-din, with “full credentials from the Maharajah, and 
empowered to agree in the name of the Maharajah and the 
Government, to such terms as the Governor-General might dic- 
tate.”—(Papers, page 68). 

“I received the Rajah in Durbar,” writes the Governor- 
General himself, “as the representative of an offending Govern- 
ment, omitting the forms and ceremonies usually observed on the 


* Kussir was a jagir of Sirdar Sham Singh Utanwallah, one of the few remainin 
of the contemporanes of Runjit Singh, He jomed the invading army and devot 
himself to death at Sobraon, nerther giving nor asking quarter. Hus body was brought 
into Kussir from the hattle field, by his mourning relatives and retaimers, while the 
army of the Sutley was encamped on his ‘‘ broad acies.” 

H 
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occasion of friendly meetings, and refusing to receive at that 
time, the proffered nuzzurs and complimentary offerings.”— 
(Papers, page 68). Thus humbled, the chiefs were handed over to 
the Chief Secretary and Governor-Gencral’s agent, Mr. Currie 
and Major Lawrence, to learn their fate. Closetted with these 
“they remained the greater part of the night in conference ; but, 
before they separated, a paper was signed by them to the effect that 
all that had been demanded would be conceded.”—(Papers, page 
69). On the 17th, the Maharajah himself came in to make his sub- 
mission ; but the Governor-General had appointed the mecting 
to be at Lullean{, ten miles farther on, and A/evander was in no 
haste to see Darivs humbled. An account of the interview is 
given in the Papers so often quoted (Page 7o),‘and all that it is 
essential to note here is, that the offending sovereign came in 
disgrace, and went away in honor. Negociations stopped not the 
advance of the British army, which unopposed, pushed on to 
the capital. The Sikh army, indecd, was broken in every sense, 
body and soul, Some eight or ten thousand—doubled, quadru- 
pled by report—still held together about 20 miles from Lahore ; 
but herding rather like frightened dcer than Khalsa warriors. 
The invaders were invaded ; and those who, in the intoxication of 
their pride, talked so lately of carrying their baby King to Delhi, 
had now not a sword to draw in defence of their native land. 
On the 20th of February the army of the Sutlef encamped 
on the plain of Mean Mir, in the suburbs of Lahore, the sccne 
of Jowahir Singh’s murder ; and it is impossible not to contrast 
owr conduct in victory with what would have been ¢hezrs, had 
they reached the capital of Hindustan. We had just cause, 
most assuredly, to feel resentment against a pcople who had 
invaded our territories, and endangered even the safety of 
British India; yet, ¢here might be seen our Generals forbear- 
ingly encamped three miles from the rich city which the for- 
tune of war had placed at their mercy, and punishing with 
dismissal, or flogging, any soldicr or camp follower who dared 
to enter it for the gratification even of his curiosity.* And is 
there any one who doubts, that if the Sikh army had been 
successful at Mudki or Ferozshah, and penctrated as far as 
Delhi before another army could be brought to oppose them, 
the strects of the imperial city, though no longer offering the 
same gorgeous temptation to a lawless and greedy soldicry, 
would have run with the blood of the inhabitants and been as 
| completely and brutally sacked as ever it was by the army of 


* See G, O. Army of the Sutlej, of date 20th February 1846, 
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Nadir Shah? The lofty, dignified, and magnanimous attitude 
of the British army before Lahore did honour to the European 
character, and the forbearance of the troops, to British virtue 
and discipline. 

Proclamations were issued to calm the terrified people of the 
Punjab; and as, one by one, the chicfs and officers came in, 
they were received by all in the British camp with the kind- 
ness and consideration their gallantry deserved. Dark looks 
there were among them bespeaking broken hopes and smother- 
ed longings for revenge; but, oftener there was a subdued yet 
manly bearing, as free from boasting as from bending, which 
none could behold without admiration. Jn later days, this was 
more especially remarkable among the Sikh scpoys, who, 
coming to their pay tables, through or near our ranks, bore 
themselves with a soldicrly resignation which could scarcely 
have been expected from the vaunting, conccited Khalsa. 

The durbars and the treatics therein ratified; the stately 
restoration of the young Maharajah to his throne; and the 
leaving of a British force at Lahore, at the carnest solicitation 
of a timid ministry ;—is it not all put before the reader with 
graphic vividness in the minutes of Mr. Currie, and the 
despatches of the Governor-General? Onc point alone is 
therein touched on, which needed some farther explanation ; and 
even the little that zs told, seems to have escaped the notice of 
those who have criticised the treaties. [et us endeavour to 
clear it up for the benefit of the future historian. 

It is often asked, why was Rajah Golab Singh so highly 
honoured and so lavishly rewarded for his double treachery ; to 
as, in sending food and ammunition to the Sikhs ; to Azs country- 
men, in betraying the cause he volunteered to advocate? The 
premises assumed being incorrect, it is only logical that the con- 
clusion should be false. The Delhi Gasctte—to which the public 
both of India and England is indebted for a great deal of correct 
information on Punjab affairs—is the foundation of the error ; 
but its pages, if carefully read, would have furnished also its 
correction, ajah Golub Singh sent NO supplies to the Sikh 
army ; he only promised to do so ;—in itself almost a warrant 
that they never went, even if we knew not from other sources 
that he sent not a man, nor a grain of corn, nor a pound of pow- 
der. H{e only came to Lahore after repeated and pressing calls ; 
and when there, he told the Durbar, the chiefs, and the soldiers, 
that “they were asscs! that, if they wanted fece, he, who had 
taken no part in hostilities, would plead for them ; and if they 
wanted wer, they might go to ruin their own way.” He was 
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taken at his word, and yet not trusted. Nominally p/enipoten- 
tiary, he was associated with the most astute servants of the 
Durbar; and the fault, therefore, is not his, if the terms they 
jointly made were such as the Maharajah found himself unable 
to fulfil, except by the cession of more territory. And when 
the British Government had become possessors of Kashmir and 
Jumm4, Golab Singh had as undoubted a right to purchase, as 
they to sell it. In exchange for a crore of rupees they took it; 
and in exchange for a crore of rupces they parted with it again. 
A small portion of the press has twitted the Governor-General 
with breach of faith in lending himself to a Vizier in a nefarious 
trick upon his Master. But the accusation was made in igno- 
rance of the facts, which have since been published, and it ought 
in fairness to be retracted. The following extract bears date so 
far back as February 37d, and shews how early the Governor-Ge- 
neral contemplated, as the best policy of England, what Golab 
Singh is said to have, at a later date, suggested for his own selfish 
purposes :—“ It may be politic and proper, in the course of the 
discussions which may arise, to weaken the territorial power of 
the Government of Lahore, rendering the Rajpiis of the Hills inde- 
pendent of the Sikhs, and by other means involving a loss of a 
portion of their territory: * * These are points which can be 
better discussed when the Lahore Government may seek to ap- 
proach the Government for the restoration of peace.’—(Papers, 
page 54). And when the Lahore Government dd approach the 
Governor-General, what was there to prevent such a scheme of 
appropriation from being carried out, and the Hill territory 
being given to Golab Singh as a piece of policy, without 
reference to any treaties? Surely, nothing but unmerited /for- 
bearance ; and the objections of the critics, therefore, amount to 
this, that only as a last resource did a gencrous conquerer consent 
to a partition of territory which yet policy had told him would 
be wise at first ! 

Two things are at all events certain: Ist. That the Durbar, 
though publicly poor, was privatcly rich : as ministers they had 
an exhausted treasury : as individuals they had stores of wealth. 
Any two or three of its members could have advanced the sum 
for which Kashmir and Kohistan were given up, and so far 
preserved—if they had cared about it—the integrity of their 
country. With these examples before us, to talk about the want 
of patriotism or treachery of Golab Singh—the last of a Sikh- 
murdered family !—is worse than idle ; or, indeed, as absurd as to 
accuse Sir Henry Hardinge of fraudulently scheming for a part of 
a country which conquest had madc his own, in its length and 
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breadth. 2ndly. It was infinitely better not only for ws, but for 
the people of all ranks in the Punjab, that Golab Singh should be 
out of it. Hecould only have wished to be Wazir, that he might 
realise at last the schemes of aggrandisement which his ambitious 
heart had for years been scarce able to contain. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to conjecture whether wisdom would have prompted him to 
aim only at the independent sovereignty of the hills, which as a 
subject he had so long monopolised ; or avarice, his ruling vice, 
have tempted him to sit upon the throne before which he was once 
proud to bow. But his road to either object would have been the 
same. The impoverishment of the Punjab would have prepared 
the way for its division or its conquest ; and the hearts of all 
classes of the people, from the Sirdar to the ryot, would have 
been gradually broken by fines, confisactions, and extortion. 

If then, we, of the erotertc school, have not before us all the 
steps which led to it, we can at least see the wzsdom of the final 
arrangement ; and they, of the exoferte school, the negotiators of 
the treaties, have a right to expect that, amid all the arguments 
brought to bear upon their diplomacy, the argumentum ad homi- 
nem should not be forgotten by the world. The names of Mr. 
Cuirie and Major Lawrence are a sufficient guarantee for the 
honesty of any document to which they are attached. 

We need not prolong our narrative. The troops, left at La- 
hore, have been comfortable, healthy, and kindly treated ; though 
something far otherwise was prophesied by dabblers in politics 
of high and low degree. Many, indeed, at parting with the 
friends whom they left behind in occupation of “ the devoted 
city,” cheered their spirits with a shake of the head and a hope 
—for which there was just room !—that another Kadul catastro- 
phe might not be their fate. But, with all our perspicacity 
acuminated to the highest possible degree, we could never see 
the similarity between the two cases—the position on the one 
hand of 8,000 men with thirty guns of their own,and a hundred 
others belonging to the Sikhs, well supplied with provisions, and 
only 40 miles from their own frontier, occupying a capital at the 
urgent entreaty of the Sovereign and the Sirdars—and the 
position, on the other hand, of scarcely more than half that num- 
ber, without provision, without materiel, forcibly occupying two un- 
connected posts, in the heart of a disaffected country, 500 miles from 
support of any kind! But we leave these questions to the deci- 
sion of history ;—history, which we, being neither Whig nor 
Tory, neither Government scribes nor radical opponents, but 
plain lovers of ¢ruth, have no wish to lead astray. Whenever 
the time for writing that history shall arrive, and an historian be 
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found among us or or cheldren, who shall bring impartiality to the 
consideration of facts, it will we think be sufficiently apparent, 
that though crrors of detail may have crept into all departments— 
for so long as governors are 7zen, how can it be otherwise ?—it 
would yet be hard to shew how, circumstanced as Lord Hardinge 
found the N.-W. Frontier in 1844, he could have acted better 
with the view of preserving peace; or how, when in 1845 zwar was 
forced upon him, he could more effectually have carried it on, 
or brought it to a more successful conclusion. Rapidly yet 
quictly he doubled the frontier posts; he had 10,500 men at 
Ferozepore; 7,200 at Ludiana, and 13,000 at Umballa: in other 
words, out of an army of scarce 100000 men, he brought up 
more than 30,000 within 70 miles of a contingent—nay, judging 
from past expcrience, an imprubable—danger. Ferozshah was 
fought within ten days of the invasion with 16,700 men; and 
six weeks after, when the strength of the empire had been 
brought to bear on a single point, and all possible reinforce- 
ments had been pressed into the field, Sobraon was fought with 
only 18,000! thus froving, that after the necessary precau- 
tions had been taken to watch the frontier and kecp open the 
communication with the rear, under wo circumstances, and by 
no measures, however warlike, could many more men have been 
brought into action than were brought by the pacific but ener- 
getic policy which the Governor-General pursued. And as for 
the war’s conclusion, which has been called “lame and impo- 
tent,” let it be compared with the wars of his predecessors, 
which have been mere drains upon the Treasury. The Burimah 
war entailed a cost of several crorcs of rupees ; the Affghan 
war saddled the country witha debt the interest of which 
occasions a present large deficiency of revenue: and the war 
in Sindh ;—in truth, Sir Charles Napier has found it so impos- 
sible to keep the books, that we cannot tell oz high to esti- 
mate the price of that war ; but this we do know, that it bids 
fair to prove a perennial curse = The Sikh war, on the contrary, 
has added to our possessions territory worth 4o lakhs per 
annum ; has strengthened our frontier by throwing our right 
flank forward so as to cover Simla, Ludiana and Umballa ; 
and exacted an idemnity of 14% millions from the enemy for 
the expenses it involved. It is said that those expenses amount- 
ed to 1% millions—12 months’ Batta, Commissariat, &c., being 
included—so that, making a liberal allowance of 20 lakhs per an- 
num for the interest of the extra 25 lakhs expended in the 
war and on the Government of the new countrv, we have still 
an equal sum to carry annually to the credit of British India. 
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It would have been more, could we have avoided taking the hill 
country north of the Byas. We suppose it was mecessary in or- 
der to square off the fronticr, but it was a dear bargain ; 
and if politic, we should gladly have seen it Icft in the hands 
of either of our neighbours. This is an opinion which will not 
perhaps mect with general favour: for there is always some- 
thing alluring in avueration ; and in the present instance, we 
know that many advocated the appropriation of the hill coun- 
try, and blamed the sale of Kashmir to Golab, Singh. We sus- 
pect, however, that the advocates of such a policy have not 
much studicd the question on which they so dogmatically en- 
large; that they have never very closely calculated the number 
of men requisite to hold the Huzaras, Peshawar, or Kashmir ; 
much less compared that calculation with the probable revenues 
of the countries they covet,—or rather, with the Jdalauce of re- 
venue which would be left after the usual confirmation of 
Jagirs which follows a British Indian conquest. 

The Punjab is the popular ¢e/ Dorado of our army ; and even 
those who have neither medals nor honours to gain by its an- 
nexation, consider ita rich and fertile land. Taken asa whole, 
it is far otherwisc. In its palmy days, the fertilizing dew of 
prosperity may indeed have fallen over its whole surface, but 
it ever evaporated from the few chosen spots where the lakes 
and fountains were. The superabundance of the Jullundur 
supplied the rest of the Punjab with competence: a part paid 
for the Government of the whole. That part is in our posses- 
sion : and if the exquisite flavour of the sunny side of the melon 
tempts us to pick up the grcen side which we threw away, we 
shall find it sour, unwholesome, and unripe. Each Doab is a 
kingdom in itsclf: for it is cut off for half the year by rapid 
and difficult rivers. Each, therefore, in our hands would re- 
quire ascparate army to ensure its tranquillity. Not many 
months have passed since it took 10,000 men to put down insur- 
rection in a territory Icss by half than the smallest of the Pun- 
jab Doabs ; a territory which had been for nearly half a century 
accustomed to our supremacy, and was close to the Bombay 
Presidency. The country west of the Jhelum is wilder than 
that of Kolapore and Sawuntwarri; the features of the country 
are on a larger scale ; the people more savage and independent, 
morc impatient of restraint, less satisfied to pay revenue, and 
accustomed for gencrations to a fast and loose Government, 
that, one day is content to take what it can get, and the next, 
comes down upon the people with frightful executions, mutila- 
tions and massacres, Few people, when they come to consi- 
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der these details, will deny that the Governor-General was wise 
to refrain from annexing the Punjab. To us his forbearance 
seems more than wzse; it is eminently magnanimous, merciful, 
and patriotic. Inthe Punjab itself, none could have blamed, 
in India, all would have approved the conquest. Sir Henry 
would have gathered a large harvest of what is called fame, and 
run no risk in the reaping: for dy Azm not another shot would 
have been fired. The country was at his feet, and chronolo- 
gies would only bave recorded that #e, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
had added it to British India. The difficulties of a widely 
extended fronticr and the embarrassments of a sterile province 
would have awaited Azs successor! To England’s mission in the 
East, we trust we are as much alive as those, who at the point 
of the sword, wish to carry philanthropy and liberty through 
the world; but we can see as little humanity as wisdom in 
commencing an enterprise which seems to have no end. Peace 
as the great want of British India: and how can we hope for 
peace in the Punjab? One insurrection, a single outbreak, runs 
like a shudder through an empire—unsettles long settled 
provinces, diverts revenue from its proper channels, and puts 
back the course of civilisation. Instead therefore of cheating 
ourselves into new conquests, by calling them mew fields of use- 
Sulness, \et us be honest and cultivate the fields we have already 
gained; let us improve our present possessions before we 
venture to enclose more ; let us educate the millions of Hindus- 
tan, before we pretend to “emancipate the Stkhs.” 


THE BANKS OF THE BHAGIRATHI. 
By Rrv J. LONG. 
1. Rennel’s Atlas 1779. 
2 Tassins Bengal Atlas, 1841. 


HE question of statistics is one that has engaged of late 

years the attention of some of the most scientific minds in 
England, France, and Geimany , in England a Statistical Society 
is In active operation, and publishes a Journal since 1837. Sta- 
tistics are now classed as a science, and as such occupy a place 
in the list of subjects that come before the British Association ; 
in France the aichives of Government are thrown open to the 
1escgeches of the members of La Société de Geographie, a body 
which has contributed more to the advancement of the science 
of Geographical Statistics than any other throughout the world. 
But in India how diffe:cnt 1s the case, it would, at times at 
least, almost seem to be as casy to get access to the records of the 
Inquisition as to many of the statistical documents of the Bengal 
Government, which are often permitted to become the food of 
white ants, or pethaps to be sold t# the Calcutta Basars as waste 
paper, while they are virtually sealed to the investigation of the 
learned! Yct in spite of every such discouragement, much light 
has been thrown on the Ilistory of India by individuals. 

We feel strongly that the present is the time foi collecting in- 
formation on the condition of India—Hindu society is in a 
transition state—the old pandits and natives, whose heads are 
stored with traditionary lore, are passing away, and their suc- 
cessors fecl little interest in the past local events of India -— 
unless therefore, “these fragments fiom the wreck of time” be 
pieserved in print, we shall lose one means of noting the pro- 
gress of the natives of India. Todd’s Rajasthan, Malcolm’s 
Central India and the Mackenzie MSS., compiled at a period 
when Central India was in a transition state, have snatched from 
oblivion a number of valuable facts, which will serve hercafter 
as landmarks to indicate the march of improvement among the 
Rajput and South India tribes 

In former numbers of this Review two papers appeared, 
“Notes on the banks of the Hfgly,” which gave an account 
of the places between Calcutta and Chinsura ; we propose con- 
tinuing the “Notes ” as far as Suti near the mouth of the Bha- 
girathi, with the exception of Chinsura, Hugly and Bandel. 
Chinsuta with its Dutch associations, and Hugly with its stirring 
events in days of yore, afford ample materials for a distinct 
article Bandcl we have noticed in “The Portuguese in North 
India” ‘The banks of the river between Tribent on the South, 
and Gaur on the North, teem with local associations of various 
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kinds—TZyzbenz, famous as a place of pilgrimage since the days 
of Pliny—Sédigan, a grand emporium of trade in the time 
of the Romans—Ghospdrd, the cradle of the Karta Bhojas— 
Dumurda, notorious in the annals of dakoity—Sukhsagar and 
the river encroachments—Chagdd, once infamous for human 
sacrifices and dakoity——Szhpir, formerly a residence of the illus- 
trious Raja Krishna Chandra Ray—Guptapdrd, famous for its 
monkeys and Brahmans—Santipii7, the stronghold of ghosains 
—Kalna, with its trade and temples—D/véd, and its sugar 
manufactory—Vudiya, in old times the capital of Bengal, and 
still a Brahmanical metropolis—Agvad/p, the scene of a famous 
mela—Katwd, the port of Birbhum, well known in the days of 
the Mahratta—Pe/ds: the Indian Marathon—Aangamat, with 
its spur of the Bubhum hills—erhampir, 80 years ago the 
frontier cantonment of the East India Company—Aasim Bazér, 
the former seat of the English, French, and Dutch trade— 
Miurshidabad, and all its rccollections connected with the 
Musalman dynasty—/angzpir, famous for its silk trade—Szzz, 
where Mit Kasim met his defcat and his visions of indepcndence 
vanished—and Gaur, the mctiopolis of Bengal, long before the 
days of Alexander 

To the mete stranger the banks of the Bhdgirathi present 
little calculated to afford intctest ,—so0 would the plain of Tioy 
to the person ignorant of Grecian histo:y but for those who 
love to dwell on the past, there aie fcw parts of India, 
except Rajpitana, which aie crowded with a serics of more 
interesting associations. The tirade cariicd on by the Ro- 
mans—the Hindu dynasty of the Lakhmans—the scenes where 
British ascendancy was established in this countiy—the in- 
fluence of Mahommedan sway—the development of the re- 
sources of this country by indigo, silk, and sugar factories— 
the former prevalence of gang robbery ,—ideas connected with 
these and kindied subjects crowd on the mind of the intelli- 
gent traveller in passing vatious places on the banks of the 
Bhagirathi. In consequence of the local associations he has 
called up, Sir W’ Scott has given “a charm to Scottish scenes 
and barren heaths” Dr Johnson has made the often quoted 
remark, in which he condemns the man whose patriotism would 
not glow on the plains of Marathon, o1 picty grow warm amid 
the ruins of Iona In India where Europcans generally feel 
so little interest in the country, know so little of its past history, 
and sympathise so little with the natives, it is specially import- 
ant that the principle of local association should as far as possible 
be called forth. We must know something of the fast history 
of a people in order to understand their p7esent condition—what 
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a stimulus did the recollections of Grecian history afford some 
years ago to the exertions of philanthropists in the cause of 
the modern Grecks, who were crushed under the yoke of Turk- 
ish tyranny We trust that the progress of English education 
and Christian missions along the banks of the Bhdgurathi 
during the next fifty years, will afford a brilliant contrast to the 
gloomy recollections of past times—to the profligate rule of 
Kulinism—to Satis—Infanticrde—Musalman despotism, and 
Hindu stagnation of thouzht 

The banks of the Bhagnuathi are likely to afford scenes of 
the noblest turumphs to missionary and cductional operations, 
because the principle of concentration and mutual co operation 
will be cartied out, by a chazz of missionary and cducational posts 
at,—Hughly connected with the London Missionary Society , 
Ghospara with the established Presbyterian Church , Kalna 
with the Fice Chuich of Scotland, Nudiya and Kishnaghur 
with the Chuich Missionary Society , Katwa with the Baptist , 
and Berhampur with the London Missionary Society 

Besidcs Heber’s Jouinil and “ Robert’s Sccnes” there are 
scarccly any jouinals of travellers worth notice on Bengal , in 
a recent work, “ Bacon’s Fist Impressions,” it 1s stated, that 
after leaving Baitakphi “a few ours tracking brought us to 
Serampore”! the author gives a diawing of a fakir’s scrat on 
the banks of the scr near Hugly with a 42// in the vicinity ! 
this resembles Cainc’s desciiption of Kieinander, the first Pro- 
testant Missionay to Bengal, visiting his wountaen villages near 
Calcutta! No Sinshit works give any topographical infoima 
tion respecting those localities, expect the Sri Bhagavat and 
some othe: Puranas which notice T11ben1, and the course of the 
Ganges Azsuan, Pliny and Strabo writc incidentally of a 
few places As for authosities on these subjccts little informa- 
tion can be given, since in the Bengal: language no book of any 
desciuption was compiled before A D 1500 The poem of 
Kobi Kankan was wiitten in Bengali 300 years ago, (the author 
lived in Buidwan, and 15 said to have been born at Damuni 
near Tarikcswar in Burdwan, Kitt: Bds 1s also said to have 
been boin in Burdwan) It descitbes the journcy of a merchant 
from his own residence, 150 miles fiom the sea down the Bhag1- 
rath to the port in which he embarked fo1 Ceylon, he enumer- 
ates the places at which he /agoed on the banhs of the river. 
The Sandesabalt and Jimtr Ndsak notice a few towns , but the 
written or printed matctials are very scanty —* Lhe Musalman 
invaders of Bcngal thought Hindu wiitings to be full of man- 
tras or charms, and they deemed them fazam or sinful, and 
not worthy to be seen, hence on entcring a town in Bengal 
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they burnt every ancient MSS. as well as image: the Hindus 
also were in the practice, when invaded, to destroy every thing 
which was of value to the invaders, and particularly all “ MSS. 
that would give information of the country ;” hence no MSS. 
exist which give any information of Gaur or Palibathra. The 
Hindu writings were of an anti-historical character. The 
remarks of Taylor in his “ Historical Manuscripts” are appli- 
cable here,—‘ Generally speaking, Indian princes, purely such, 
as distinguished from foreign invaders, have been less addicted 
to warring with each other, than those of almost any other 
ancient nation. Hence, in a great degree, arises the paucity of 
materials for Indian history ; but, happily periods most barren 
of historical incident, have always bcen most prosperous for 
the people.” We must therefore have recourse, occasionally 
to oral testimony and current traditions, which are the only 
sources in the absence of written testimony, and which have 
been resorted to with so much success by Tod in his Rajasthan ; 
the discoveries, however, of Ventura in the topes of the Panjab: 
of Prinsep in Pali Medals; of Hodgson in Nipal, and of Re- 
musat in Chinese MSS. give hope, that future researches may 
throw a flood of light on the Ante-Mahcmmedan history of 
Bengal; a translation of some Persian MSS. mentioned in 
Stewart’s catalogue would afford information on Bengal his- 
tory ; even legends are of value, for as Wilson remarks, “ Hindu 
tales are faithful records of the state of popular dclief many ages 
ago.” Legendary lore is compared by Troyer to a chronometer, 
which, though it gives not the true time, yet presents crrors 
which we know how to correct. Dr. Buchanan, though he under- 
took at the command of the Marquess of Wellesley a survey of 
Eastern India, which occupied him seven years, and cost the 
Government 30,000 4, yet has not thought it beneath his notice 
to embody in the report he presented to Government the 
legends and local traditions of the districts he passed through. 
We name this article the banks of the BHAGIRATHLI, though 
some Europeans call the river as far as Nudiya the Hagly,—but 
Hiugly is a modern name given to it since the town of Higly 
rose into importance: the natives call it Bhagirathi, because 
they say it was the Channel Bhagirathi cut in bringing the 
Ganges from the Himalaya to Ganga Sdgar. This name re- 
calls what is believed to be a fact—that the Ganges itself 
formerly ran by Katwa, Tribeni, and not as it does now 
into the Padma; our reasons arc,—the natives attribute no 
sanctity to the waters of the Padma, thinking the Bhdgirathi 
to be the truce bed of the river, hence the water flowing by 
Bishop's College is not cstcemed huly, as they say that the site 
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of Tolly’s Nala was the ancient bed—there are no places of pil- 
grimage along the banks of the Padma, while on the Bhagirathi 
are Tribeni, Sagar, Nudiya and Agardip. Dr. Buchanan states 
on this subject: “ I think it not unlikely that on the junction of 
the Kosi with the Ganges, the united mass of water opened the 
passage now called Padma, and the old channel of the Bhégi- 
rathi from Songti (Suti) to Nudiya was then left comparatively 
dry. In this way we may account for the natives considering 
that zzsignuzficant channel as the proper continuation of their 
sacred river, as they universally do, a manner of thinking that 
unless some such extraordinary change had taken place, would 
have been highly absurd”—the names of places near the Bhi- 
girathi ending in dwepa island, déngd upland, daha abyss, sdgar 
sea, seem to indicate that a large body of water formerly flowed 
near them. 

We begin our notice with the SARASWATI Khal, which flows 
by Tribeni down to Satgan,and which in former days was a 
mighty stream, when the Bhagirathi, instead of flowing as now 
past Fugly, rolled its mighty waters down by Sdtgan. Rennel 
states: “In 1566 the Satgang river was capable of bearing 
small vessels,and I suspect that its then course, after pass- 
ing Satgang was by way of Adampur, Omptah and Tamluk: 
and that the river called the old Ganges was a part of 
its course, and received that name, while the circumstance 
of the change was fresh in the memory of the people. The 
appearance of the country between Satgang and Tamluk 
countenances such an opinion.” The banks of the Saraswati 
at Tribeni formed the ancient boundary of the kingdom of 
Orissa, extending as far west as Bishenpur in the time of 
the Ganga Vansa princes from the roth to the 14th century 
A.D, Akbar annexcd Tribeni to the Bengal Government, and 
separated it from the powerful kingdom of Orissa or Kalinga, 
which flourished at the same period as the Ujayin and Malwa 
monarchies, and was next to Magadh in greatness, stretching from 
the Godavery towards the Ganges ; the king of Kalinga in Pliny’s 
time could bring into the field 100,000 foot ; at the beginning 
of the Christian era Salivahan ruled the country between the 
Godavery and the Nermada. “By progress of emigration 
and conquest the Orissa nation carried their name and lan- 
guage over the vast space of territory, including besides Orissa 
Proper. part of Bengal and Telingana.” In 1243 the Rajah of 
Jagipur, 35 miles N.-E. of Katak, besieged Gaur the capital 
of Bengal. The Orissan monarchy sunk into decay about the 
same time that the Saraswati river, owing to a silting process, 
dricd up ; in 1845 an inundation tore up the soil in the bed of the 
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‘iver near Sdtgan and exposed to view the masts of a ship, 
“n Renncl’s maps, drawn over 70 years ago, the Saraswati joins 
2 river which flows by Duma, Nisipur and Chanditala into the 
Hugly at Sankral near Bishop’s College this probably was the 
id bed of the Bharathi, which passed fiom Sankral up to 
he site of Tolly’s Nala, then vz7@ Gurea, Burripur and Rajganj 
o Diamond Harbour, and so on to Ganga Sfgar , the ground west 
of Haura, and from thence on to Hugly 1s low and maishy, indi- 
cating the course of aformcr rive: Ptolemy however statcs, that 
the Saraswati flowed into the mouth of the Jecllasore river this 
‘new cotresponds with that of Rennel’s, and may be recon- 
sled with our’s, by supposing a dzanch from the Saraswati, z e, 
Fanges, to have joined the Damudai o1 Rupnatayan, 

SATGAN, the royal emporiuin of Bengal from the time of 
>liny down to the arrival of the Portuguese in this country, 
jas now scarcely a memorial of its ancicnt gieatness left , it 
aas furnished a native proverb indicative of its fall “Compaie 
jot yourself toa man of Sitgan” Wilford thus describes it, 
‘Ganges Regia, now Satgan, near Hugh It 1s a famous 
slace of worship, and was fomerly the icsidence of the kings 
of the country, and said to have been a city of an immense 
size, so as to have swallowed up one hundied villages, as the 
jame impoits however, though they wiite its name Satgan, I 
delieve 1t should be Satgiam, o1 the seven villages, because there 
vere so many conscciated to the seven Rushis, and cach of 
hem had one appiopriated to his own use” Satgan 15 said to 
iave been one of the resting pliccs of Bhigirathi One of the 
?uranas states that Pryabasti hing of Kanauj, had 7 sons, who 
ived 1n Satgan 7 ¢, Saptagram, and whose names were given 
o seven villages, ves, Agnidra, Romanaka Bhopisanta, Saura- 
sanan, Bara, Sabana and Dutimainta, they were mints Kusa- 
yrass 15 said not to giow in Satgin, as it was cuiscd by the 
even Reshzs Vi Barios writes ‘that Sitgaw 1s a grcat and 
-oble city, thouzh Icss fiequented than C hittagonz on account 
f— the port not bing so convenient for the cntrance and 
‘eparture of ships’ Purchas states it to be “a fair citie for a 
itie of the Moorcs, and very plentiful but sometimes subject 
9 Patnaw” Fiederiche, who travclicd in Bengal, 1570, and 
sited Satgan mcntions, that 1n it “the merchants gathcr them- 
alves together fo: their trade ” he desciibes a place called 
juttor, “a good tide’s rowing before you come to Sateaw, 
som hence upwards the ships do not go, because that upwards 
ae riveris very shallow and little watcr, the small ships go 
> Satgaw and thcre thcy lade ” he wnites that “ Buttor has 
n infinite number of ships and bazars, while the ships stay 
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in the seasons, they erect a village of straw-houses, which 
they burn when the ships leave, and build again the next scason ; 
in the port of Satgaw every year they lade 30 or 35 ships great 
and small with rice, cloth of bombast of divers sorts, lacca, 
great abundance of sugar, paper, oil of zerzeline, and other sorts 
of merchandize.”. The Shah Jehan Namah, part of which 
is translated in Stewart’s Oriental Catalogue, mentions that, 
“while Bengal was governed by its own princes, a number of 
merchants resorted to this place (Hugli), and having rendered 
this agrecable, obtained a picce of ground and permission to 
build houses, in order to carry on their commerce to advan- 
tage ; in the course of time owing to the stupidity and want 
of attention of the Governors of Bengal, a great number of 
Portuguese assembled here, who erectcd lofty and solid 
factories which they fortificd with cannon, muskcts, and other 
implements of war:” he then states the Portuguese settled at 
liagly, “which drew ina short time all the trade from Satgan, 
which in consequence fell into decay.” In 1632, Hugly being 
made a royal port, all the public officers were withdrawn from 
Satgan, which soon sunk into ruin. The Mogul Governor of 
Hivigly brought a charge against the Portuguese before Shah 
Jchan of “having drawn away the trade from the ancient port of 
Satgan.” The silting up of the river there, was another cause of 
its decay: similarly we find that Kambay, which was a famous 
port when the Portuguese came to India, is now choked up 
owing to the sea having retired several leagues: it is said the 
Moguls deepened the present channel which flows in front of 
Ilugly, and this would serve to draw off the current which be- 
fore flowed down by Satgan. 

Warwick, a Dutch Admiral, notices that Satgan in 1667 
was a place of great trade for the Portuguese. The founda- 
tions of a fort built by the Musalmans remain near Satgan 
bridge ; the fort was pulled down to build houses in the town. 
The old Dutch residents at Hagly had their country seats at 
Satgan, and were in the habit of walking from Chinsura in 
the middle of the day to it, and returning after dinner. Near 
Satgan bridge stands an old temple in which is interred one 
of the officers of Shah Sufi. The people of Satgan were 
famed for wit, and often contended for the plam of wit with 
the inhabitants of Mahmud Shah, in the neighbourhood. 

Opposite Tribeni at the mouth of the Saraswati Khal, stands 
a famous MOSQUE, containing the tomb of Jaffir Khan; it was 
once a Hindu temple. Jaffir Khan was the uncle of Shah 
Sufi, he was a zealous Musalman, and made a proselyte of Rajah 
Man Nriput, he was killed in a battle fought with Rajah 
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Bhudea. Jaffirss son conquered the Rajah of Hugly, and 
married his daughter, who is buried within the precincts of 
the temple, and to this day Hindu votive offerings are pre- 
sented at her tomb on Musalman festivals : Jaffir Khan him- 
self, though a Musalman, worshipped the Ganges. This temple 
must be at least 500 years old, as Shah Sufi came to Bengal, 
A. D. 1340 (he fought a battle near Pandua, which rendered 
the country entirely subject to the Musalmans) ; the stones in 
it are very large: the temple was probably crected when the 
kingdom of Orissa was in its glory and stretched its sceptre as 
faras Tribeni, and when ships floated on the waters of the 
Saraswati—across which a child can now leap. A civil servant 
at Hfgly is said some years ago to have pulled down part of 
this temple to make a ghat ! ! 

South of this temple 1s the village of BANSBARIA or Bansbati, 
t, é., the place of bambus, famous for the temple of the goddess 
Hansheshari, with its 13 pinnacles and 13 images of Shiva, crect- 
2d 50 years ago by Rani Sankari Ddsi, the wife of Nrisinga 
Deva Ray, a zemindar : it cost a lakh of rupees, and hada 
house there surrounded with a trench and four picces of cannon 
nounted on it ; when the Mahrattas came near Tribcni, the 
xeople fled to this house for protection. On the festival of 
Hansheshari, the Rani used to invite pandits from all the neigh- 
youring country, Calcutta, Nudiya.* This temple occupies 15 
icres. At Bansbaria there weie formally 12 or 14 tolas, where 
Nyaya or logic was read, but Sanskrit studies are on the 
lecline there. The Tatwabudhini Sabha had formerly a 
lourishing English school of 200 boys at Bansbaria, estab- 
ished 1843, but some of the boys embracing Vedantism, 
heir parents became alarmed lest they should forsake Puranism 


* The following 1s a list of a few among the many eminent pandits Nudiya hay 
roduced during the last 300 years—Raghu Nand in compose! about 200 years ago 
the Essence of the Hindu ritual,” he established a new ritual in the investiture of 
1e paita, he wrote a work on Law called Z7i//u fatwa in twenty eight books; at 1s 
ctensively stuched, and 15 highly valucd by Colebioke—Mediya 1s most famous for 
e study of Nyaya or Logic: among the pandits who have written commentaries 
"re on the subject occur the names of —Godadar Siiromam, Maturanath ‘larka- 
ish, Roganath Sniroriam, Bas Deb Sarbabaumi,—on Spitz or Jaw, J: Matta 
ikan -$ri Krista Tarhalankar, Chandirasekar Bashtshpati; and on the Mugids 
wth or Grammar, Durgadas Bideabagis, Ram Tarka Bagis, Bharat Mahk; Amar 
ng, the author of the Amera Kosua, lived in Naya where he kept a tola and wrote 
» book. There 1s a tradition that the celebrated Kalidas came from the Court of 
kramaditya to test the knowledge of the Nudiya pandita, and also that Sankar 
charya visited it for the same reason ; Krishnanda, a Brahman of Nudtya, in the 
ddle of the roth century, propagated a doctrine called pases d4d6 , it 19 beheved 10 

numbers of Brahmans in Hengal. Sir W. Jones, 1787, congratulated hunself 

‘spending three months every year near an ancient university of Brahmans 
whya), with whom he began to converse fluently in Sanshiit ” Those anxious 
know more on the teaming of Nudiya, we would iefer to Adam’s Reports on 
lucation im Beneal ind Baha 
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and they withdrew many of them ; the members of the Sabha 
thought that Bansbaria being an eminent seat of Hindu 
learning, presented a more favorable opening for schools than 
Calcutta ; but Puranism and Vedantism being antagonistic, the 
success of the school has been retarded. A tiger was seen 
near it in 1830; he killed four ryots; old persons still remember 
the time when the Satgan district was infested with tigers, and 
when rewards used to be offered from the Collector’s Office 
at Hugly for killing them. Tarachand, a native Christian, 
resided at Bansbaria; he was led to inquire respecting Chris- 
tianity from simply reading a New Testament. The first 
native Church under a native minister was formed at 
Bansbaria under Tarachand, who was a well informed man, 
and spoke English, French, and Portugucse with fluency. 

On the opposite side of the river facing Bansbaria is MALIK- 
BAG, of which Ramkomul Sen gives the following account in 
his able preface to his Bengali dictionary :—‘ The Musalman 
invaders of the west of Hindustan, who afterwards established 
themselves on the throne of Delhi, considered this country 
(Bengal) to be Daakh, or an infernal region, and whenever 
any of the Amirs or courtiers were found guilty of capital 
crimes, and the rank of the individuals did not permit their 
being beheaded, while policy at the same time rendered their 
removal necessary, they were banished to Bengal. Of those 
individuals banished to Bengal, one named Mullik Kassim 
had his residence immediately west of Hugly, where there is 
a Aaut or markct, still held, which goes by his name. Ahmid 
Beg was another person of that description ; his estate is still 
in existence, opposite to Bansbaria ; and there are a haut, gunge, 
or mart, and a /Xal, or creck, still called after his name; Meer 
Beg also had a fort, with a mansion opposite to Hugly, 
which is called Mir Beg ké Gur.’ These lands were given 
on a kind of military tenure, as the Government of the 
Afghans in Bengal bore a close resemblance to the feudal sys- 
tem of the Goths. The air and water of that part of Bengal 
were then considcred so bad as to lead almost to the certain 
death of the criminal. The whole of Afalikéde was formerly 
a large garden, but the trees have been cut down for fuel. 
In the time of Malik the site of Serampore was a jungle. 
The site of the city of Jessore, which is considerably to the 
north of Malikb4ég, was, when founded 300 years ago by 
Sivananda Majimdar, the uncle of Rajah Pratapaditya, “a 
forest on the borders of the sea.” A little to the south of 
Malikbag is HALISHAR, famous for the Smriti colleges, 
established there by Rajah K, Ray of Nudiya; he assigned 
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to them endowments of land, the Rajah is said to have come 
here to visit Balaram Tarkébushan, a very learned pandit, 
who would not enter a Sudré’s house, nor even take money from 
his hand, nor receive a present on the banks of the Ganges; 
the Rajah saw a Kumbhakar, or potter at the place, and asked 
him in Sanskrit, Kastam (who are you), the man replied, Kum- 
bhakar Ahang (I am a potter), the Rajah surprised that a low 
person knew Sanskrit, said, this is a fine place, and he made 
a bazar in it called Kumarhatté, 2,¢, the bazar of the potter. 
Great quantities of broken pottery are still dug up, the pandits 
still call Halishar by the name of Kumarhatté. Balaram 
Tarkaboshu, a pandit well skilled in Nyaya, lived here, There 
are still twelve Sanskrit colleges in HAlishar and its neigh- 
bourhood ; Law and Logic are the chief subjects taught. 
H&lishar is noted for its drunkards, and particularly for drunken 
women. one reason ascribed for it is, that many Brahmans 
from the East of Bengal reside here, and follow the Tantra 
system which encourages drunkenness, At Héalishar, Ram 
Komal Sen had his country seat; he was of low origin, his 
father was a native doctor; Professor Wilson patronised him 
and gave him employment in his printing office, afterwards in 
the mint, where he studied English and Sanskrit, and subse- 
quently became Assistant Secretary to the Sanskrit College. 
FTélishay formed a zillah last century: it has a population 
of about 30,000 ; 4,000 of whom are of the d4adrd lok, or Hindu 
entry. 

‘ To. the North of Malikbag flows the JAMNA river, called 
by Ptolemy the Diamuni, “the blue daughter of the sun,” 
by Jaydeva it is named the Kal Yamani, because Kanya 
destroyed the hydra Kalya which infested it ; the villages along 
the Jamna are scattered and thinly populated. Corpses are 
thrown into it in order to float into the Bhagirathi, which. 
they sometimes do after the lapse of a year. In 1813 the 
Government survey fixed the Jamné as the Norhern boundary 
of the Sunderbands. The Jamna joins the Ishamati (so called 
from its being noted for its zksku sugar-canes, The Jamné, 
though now a khal. was a large river at the period when the 
whole stream of the Ganges flowed down by Tribeni, and along 
with the Saraswati formed the Dakhin Prayég; the ghat 
manjis on the route from Orissa to Tiibeni are guilty of great 
oppression. To the North of the Jamna& is GHOSPARA, famous 
for being the birth-place of the Karta Bhoja sect.* 


CE nes ummm 

* Few respectable Hindus have joined the Karta Bhoyas, yet they are spreading, 
but chiefly among the lower orders one of their pretences 1s, to substitute an actual 
vison of the goddess of every individual instead of a material image, each one ts 
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We now come to the far-famed TRIBENI, the MUKTABENI 
of Bengal, as the Tribeni at Prayég is the Yukta Beni. 
Tribeni is said in the Padma Purana to give virtue and salva- 
tion to all those residing near it ; a famous mela is held here in 
January: in 1838 over 100,000 persons attended it; of these 
24,000 were from Orissa. The Shiva Purana states that the place 
where the Ganges unites with the Jamna is capable of destroy- 
ing the sin of murdering a Brahman, particularly in the month 
of Magha. Stavorinus, an old Dutch traveller of the middle 
of last century, described the mela as attended by an immense 
concourse, who carried home Ganga water for the use of their 
relatives. Tribeni is one of the four Samajts or places famous 
for Hindu learning; the others are Nudiya, Santipur, and 
Guptaparé, Tribeni was formerly noted for its trade: Pliny 
mentions that the ships assembling near the Godavery sailed 
from thence to Cape Palinurus, then to Tentigalé, opposite 
Fulta, then to Tribeni, and lastly to Patna. Ptolemy also 
notices Tribenii The Portuguese, Ptolemy, and the na- 
tives now call it Tripina, but incorrectly. There were over 
30 tolas in Tribeni: Jaganath Pandit lived here in the time 
of Lord Cornwallis ; he took an active part in the publication 
of the Hindu laws Some years ago a Saniyasi who lived 
for 50 years near the bazar, was attacked by dakoits; 2,000 
rupees were stolen from him, and his ears were cut off. A 
bridge was built over the Saraswati by Prankissen of Chinsura, 
but it was nearly destroyed in the great storm of 1842 B. S. by 
an overflow of the Damuda. Jaganath presided 50 years ago 
over a large college in Tribeni: he was considered the most 
learned man in Bengal, and died at the age of 109 years, 
Several persons have become rich here from selling the clothes 


allowed to retain the deity he has been most accustomed to honor; a secret and 
darkened apartment 1s chosen, and the initiated are made to see their own god, z. ¢., they 
are turned first to a strong light and then to a dark recess where fancy conjures up 
the image. Their chief principle 1s, “that by devotion God will give them eyes, and 
then they will obtaim a sight of Him, and through that sight, salvation.” The 
Frend of indva states, ‘Tt 1s a certain fact that a considerable number of those who 
first received the Gospel in Jessore, were in a measure prepared to do so by an 
acquaintance with the religiomists of Ghospara.” The same remirk apples to 
many of the 4,000 natives who became Christians a few years ago in the Kishnaghur 
district. The Karta Bhoyas have given no witten account of then doctrines, they 
think pen and ink, too, material , their tenets are handed down by tradition which 1s 
communicated to the initiated. Ishwar Chandra Pal, ‘‘the present head of the sect, 
hives in the style of a rayah, his grandfather was a guala, or keeper of cows. Drs. 
Marshman and Oarey visited Ram Dulal, his fathe1, in 1802, they found a rath near 
his house ! which was handsome, stately, exceeding that of many rasahs ;” he was 
‘* no less plump than Bacchus, and about 20 years of age,” he argued with them, 
defending the doctrine of Pantheism ; some of their secret rites are of the mest 
oe ly licentious description, They are spreading in the districts of Burdwan 


Kishnaghur, and particularly al 
Caen, pour, P rly along the road from Burdwan to Hhigly and 
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of the dead. Stavorinus writes in 1763 that about 3 miles north 
of Tribeni near the river, he came to a wood in which was “ an 
ancient building of large square stones as hard as iron, 30 feet 
long and 20 broad, the walls 13 or 14 feet high, no roof, 3 tombs 
of black stone on which were Persian characters.” The Ben- 
galis believe it was built by a magician in one night without the 
assistance of any mortal! In June 1837 an alligator, 12 feet 
long, with the arm of an adult female in his belly, was caught 
here at the ghat. 

NYA SERAI, or the New Serai, is situated on a branch of the 
Damuda river, called the Kanah Nadi; its mouth is so choked 
up with sand at Salimpar, that it is unable to reccive much of 
the Damuda, and is therefore called the Kanah Nadi ; attempts 
have been unsuccessfully made to cut through the sand, but it 
has filled up again ; it has been proposed to cut a canal to draw 
the water from Bundipur to Bali Khal, or to make a canal from 
Gopalnagar to Bydabati. A bridge was built here by a zemin- 
dar ; but a few years ago it was washed away by the inundation 
in 1839; it was ordered to be rebuilt by the Court of Directors. 
Through Nya Scrai lics the line of traffic to Burdwan and 
the Jungal Mahals. Stavorinus in 1768 describes the country 
about Nya Serai thus : “ We met with pleasant plains of arable 
and pasture lands, intermixed with groves of cocoanut, mango, 
and other trees ; the sugar-cane was likewise cultivated in many 
places, and flourished excellently.” Stavorinus walked from 
Nya Serai to Tribeni,—‘ the way first led through a wood which 
was filled with the notes of birds, and afterwards over a lovely 
plain mostly consisting of pasture grounds.” The banks of the 
river between Nya Serai and Scrampore are mostly elevated, 
which shows it was a remnant of the ancient clevation of the 
land like that at Rangamati. There are a Munsif at Nya Serai, 
and a chokey station for the Salt Department. The Nya Serai 
Khal is named in Rennel’s maps the old Damuda; on it is 
Magrd, so called from a goddess of that name; it is on the high 
road to Lahore, has four tolas, and furnishes quantities of sand fit 

for plastering. 

North of Ny Serai is the villase DAMURDA; its affix daha 
an abyss, indicates like Adal, Sagar, daha—that it is alluvial 
land gained from the water. There is an English school here, 
A zemindar, Babu Ishwar, is said to have lived here 40 years 
ago, and to have been in the habit of inviting travellers to his 
house at night, and then strangling them while they slept ; 
a pilgrim discovered it at night and gave information to the 
thana at Bansbaria; the zemindar was arrested and hung ; men 
were found sunk in a tank ncar his house with stones tied round 
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their necks. Many natives still are afraid to go in Damurda 
boats. Dakoity reached its height in this neighbourhood and 
the Kishnaghur district about 1807; the dakoits had the 
village watchmen under their influence, and used to go with the 
greatest indifference to the gallows: their cruelties were most 
atrocicus: lashing with sabres, scorching all the skin off with 
blazing grass, burning off the most tender parts of the body 
with oil and tow, violating girls, extorting confessions by 
rubbing hot irons over the body, &c. 

On the opposite side of the river is SUKII SAGAR, placed in 
Rennel’s map at aconsiderable distance from the river, which 
has of late made fearful encroachments, and has not left a 
vestige of the magnificent house of the Revenue Board that 
cost a lakh and a half originally. The Marquis of Cornwallis 
and suite, used often in the hot weather to retire to it, as it was 
the Government country seat before Barrakpfr. The house 
of Mr. Barretto, and a Roman Catholic Chapel erected by him in 
1789 at a cost of 9,000 Rs., have also been washed away. Mr. 
Barretto was suspected by the natives from his being a rich man, 
to have known the art of turning metals into gold. These 
encroachments of the river, together with Pal Chaudri, a rich 
zemindar, making a bazar in Chagda, have led to the decay of 
Sukh Sagar, which owed much of its prosperity to Mr. 
Barretto, who made many roads there planted with xzm trees 
on both sides, which remain to this day : he had a rum distillery 
in 1792, as also Sugar works ; in his time the place was called 
Chota Calcutta. On Clive passing Sukh Sagar, a small battery 
there gave him a salute ; he, imagining it to be an enemy’s en- 
trenchment, ordered it to be dismantled. On the courts being 
removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta in 1772, the Revenue 
Board was fixed there, as it was thought more suitable than 
Calcutta from being in the country. Bissenpur, Srinagar and 
Bhagda near Sukh Sagar were noted formerly for dakoity. The 
zemindary of Sukh Sagar belonged to Rajah R.C. Ray of 
Nudiya, who made a bazar in it: there are still remaining the 
ruins of several fine houses built in his time: he also erected 
a temple to Agru-Chandy in which human sacrifices were 
offered. Forster in 1872, gives the following description of 
Sukh Sagar :—“ Sukh Sagar is a valuable and rising plantation, 
the property of Messrs. Crofts and Lennox; and these gentle- 
men have established at this place a fabric of white cloth, 
of which the Company provide an annual investment of two 
lakhs of rupees ; they have also founded a raw silk manufactory, 
which, as it bears the appearance of increasc and improvement, 
will I hope reward the industrious, estimable labors of its proe 
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prietors.” A patshala was established by Government in 1845 ; 
a zemindar gave as a school room a chaudbdri, formerly built by 
Mr. Barretto to enable the Hindus to read the Puranas and 
Mahabharat. An English pay school was founded in 1844 by the 
Munsif under the patronage of the Vedantists ; in 1846, at the 
annual examination, 150 respectable babus were present. Pztam- 
dar Sing, an eminent native Christian convert, and a Sanskrit 
scholar, was stationed as a catechist in 1802 at Sukh Sagar, 
“a pretty large place and very populous neighbourhood ;” he 
was a match in argument for the pandits; a tract was the in- 
strument of his conversion. In 1804 he left the place on account 
of sickness, as also because of “ his house being out of town and 
surrounded with robbers.” Bishop Heber writes in his Journal, 
1824: “I saw (near Sukh Sagar) a sign of a civilized country, a 
gibbet with two men in chains on it, who were executed two years 
ago for robbery and murder in this neighbourhood. The dis- 
trict bears a bad name;” he remarks that Mr. Corrie saw near 
it the prints of tigers’ feet ; at Pa/pdrd, near Sukh Sagar, lived 
Nandakdmar Vidyalankar, who was deeply versed in Nyaya and 
the Tantras, he published a book called Kwdarnuda : the river 
has washed away twelve bigahs and a great part of Palpdrd; 
near it is Monasdpota, respecting which Ram Komul Sen relates 
the following legend :—“ Bengal was once governed or possessed 
by Asurs, Demons, one of whom called Saméardsura, was king 
of lower Bengal: he was killed by Pradyumna, the son of 
Krishna, and his corpse was thrown into pits near Sukh Sagar, 
in Monasdpota, which was thence named Pradyumnahrad or 
Pradyumna’s pit.” 

North of Sukh S&gar is CHAGDA (notorious for ghat murders) 
fabled to derive its name from Bh4girath, because when bringing 
the Ganges from the Himalaya to Ganga Sagar to water his fore- 
father’s bones, he left the traces of his chariot wheel chaéra there. 
Chagdé as well as Bansbaria and Ganga Ségar were formerly 
noted for human sacrifices by drowning ; the aged and children 
were thrown into the river ; in November 1801, some pilots saw 
11 persons at Sagar throw themselves to sharks ; and that month 
29 persons were devoured by them ; it is still a famous place for 
burning the dead and for bathing ; corpses are brought there from 
al] parts of the country, often from great distances, when they 
become putrid ere they reach Chagdé4 ; the persons carrying the 
corpse are not allowed to enter a house, must pay double ferry- 
fare, and must take fire with them as none will give it. Tavernier 
mentions seeing corpses brought to Chagd4, from a place twenty 
days distance, all rotten and smelling dreadfully. It is singular 
that in former times, and particularly near Calcutta, persons 
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were burnt on the western bank of the river, because the true 
channel was considered to be there, as the river was said to have 
made a xew channel on the eastern side ; this seems to favour 
an opinion held by some, that the Ganges is gradually tending 
to a more easterly direction. Chagda is the route taken by people 
north of Calcutta for Dhaka and Assam, vd Jessore, as the 
road is better and higher than that vz@ Baraset. A road has been 
made from Bangaon to Chagd& 20 miles, planted with trees 
on both sides, by Kali Prasad Padar of Jessore. As this 
Babu stands out conspicuously from his countrymen by his 
public spirit, we give the following notice of him :—‘ He has 
indeed proved himself an example to many Roy and Chaudri 
zemindars of greater opulence and higher respectability.’ Re- 
port of the Babu’s liberality having been made by the Judge 
and Collector of the district, the Governor of Bengal has pre- 
sented him with the title of Roy, and a Khelat consisting of a 
pair of rich shawls, a Kaba, and a crested turban embroidered 
with gold and pearls. On Monday, the 30th of March last (1846), 
the Judge of the district invited the most respectable European 
and native gentlemen of the station, including Vakils and 
Maktiars, and presented him with the honorary dress and a suita- 
ble address. On which the Babu felt himself much affected 
at the kindness of the British Government, and after returning 
his heartfelt thanks, gave four hundred Rupees to the Jessore 
Government School, one hundred Rupees to the Jessore Charita- 
ble Hospital, and three hundred rupees to the beggars that 
crowded on the occasion. Afterwards, Mr. Seton-Karr deli- 
vered an eloquent speech in eulogy of the Babu. He was 
followed by Roy Lokenath Bose and Babu Nilmadhub Ghose, 
who all spoke to the same effect, after which the meeting dis- 
persed. The following is a statement of the several liberal 
acts of the worthy Babu :— : 

Ist. A staircase to the hill of Chuddernath. 

2nd. A stone built Dhuramshala or alms-house at the Ghat 
Attara nullah. 
r 3rd. A brick built Naght Mundir in the temple of Dhak- 
uri. 

4th Ai brick built bridge over the Dytollah Khal. 

5th. A brick built bridge over the Bhyrub Nadi at 
Nilgunge. 

6th. A Dhuramshala and a house of charity at Nilgunge. 

7th. Aroad from Bongah to Chukra Dha on the banks of 


the Ganges, extending over nearly twenty miles, and planted 
on both sides with trees. 


8th. A road from Chdra Maukati to Agradip, extending 
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ing over nearly 30 miles, and planted on both sides with 
trees, 

oth. An iron bridge over the Kobotoka river at Jhikar- 
gucha with the joint assistance of Government. 

10th, A brick built bridge over the Betna river at Jadub- 


ur. 
: 11th. <A brick built bridge at Kaintpur. 
12th. A brick built bridge at Naudanga Huridashpér.” 
Chagda has been notorious for ghat murders: there are 
various persons now living there, who have been taken to the 
river to dic, but have recovered and are outcasts. Great 
numbers of people bathe here at the Baroni festival in March ; 
many persons come as far as from Orissa. The dariiari puja is 
celebrated with great pomp here; this puja was established in 
1790 by a number of Brahmans of Guptapara, who formed an 
association to celebrate a puja not noticed in the Shistras ; it 
is named bariari, because they chose 12 men ddra as a com- 
mittee ; they collected subscriptions in the neighbouring villages, 
but this not being sufficient, they sent men into various parts of 
the country, and having obtained 7,000 Rs., they celebrated the 
worship of Jaggadatri Durga with such pomp, as to attract the 
rich to it from a distance of 100 miles around; they procured the 
best singers in Bengal, and spent the weck in festivity : in con- 
sequence of the success of the first dartart, they determined to 
celebrate it annually, which is done in various parts of Bengal, 
and particularly in Ulé Guptapéré, Chagda, Shirpar; one-fifth 
of the money is devoted to the idol, the rest to singing and 
feasting. In 1845 an English school was established here 
under the patronage of the Brahma Sabha. Stavorinus, 1786, 
writes : “ The village of Chagdé, which gives its name to the 
channel, stands a little inland, and there is a great weekly 
market or bazar here: the channel terminates about three 
Dutch miles inland, and on its right has many woods in which 
are tigers and other wild beasts; on entering the woods a little 
way, we soon met with the traccs of tigers in plenty, and there- 
‘ore we did not think it prudent to venture farther ; we met in 
he way the remains of a Bengali who had been torn in pieces: 
xy a beast of prey.” Walking near Chagdé when it was dark, 
3tavorinus was warned by the natives that there were many 
‘gers who had their haunts near, and who in the evening were 
vont to repair to the riverside. In 1809, Hanif and eight other 
akoits were hung here. In 1808, at 9 o'clock in the evening, 
§ dakoits attacked the house of a man in Chagdé, took his 
other, and burned him with lighted torches and straw taken 
‘om the thatch of the house which was in the bazar; they then 
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rolled a bambu across his breast, he died the next day ; they were 
torturing him during 4 gharis: it was as light as day in the 
bazar from the blaze of the dackoits’ musalchis and torches ; 
they plundered eight houses besides .in Chadg&: one witness 
stated on the trial, “the country is in the hands of the dakoits, 
they do not scruple to plunder in broad daylight.” In 1809, one 
Ganga Ram Sirdar deposed before the magistrate, to having been 
a dakoit since his twelfth year, and to having committed dakoities 
to the number of thirty-six, east of Chagd4, in the Jessore and 
Burdwan districts, and particularly at Bagd4 ; in 1815 the dakoits 
in Burdwan used to go in great pomp to the villages under pre- 
tence of a wedding procession, and then plundered them. In 1845 
an English school was opencd here by an Indigo Planter of the 
neighbourhood : it is conducted by two students of the Chinsura 
College, and has about 4o boys in daily attendance. Chagdé 
has two Sanskrit colleges, containing 20 pupils; they study 
Hindu Law, under the tuition of two Professors of Law. 
There are 40 Brahman families in Chagd4: in the bazar there are 
about 200 shops. 

The MATABANGA river lies north of Chagd4 ; it was formerly 
much deepcr, and was the channel of trade between the east 
of Bengal and Calcutta; its banks, 40 years ago, were infested 
by thieves and tigers. A survey was made of it in 1795 
by Colonel Colebrook, as Government wished to keep it open 
all the year around : it is sometimes dangerous to.cross on ac- 
count of the torrents which suddenly come down. The Ma- 
tabanga has many interesting associations in connection with 
one of the greatest men in Bengal, Rajah Krishna Chandra Ray 
of Nudiya ; an interesting life of him has been published at the 
Serampur Press in very pure Bengali. At Axunda Dam, 
near the mouth of the Matabanga, the Rajah had a fine garden, 
and used often to go there to bathe ; it is now over a mile inland. 
Shibnibds, some distance up the river, was the favorite residence 
of the Rajah ; it was a princely pile and fortified, but is now sur- 
rounded with jungle ; the Rajah designed to make Shibnibés 
equal to Kasi, z.e., Benares, and as in Benaras, there is a great 
image of Shiva named Bisheshwar, so he put one in Shibnib&s 
named Bhura Sib, hence those well known lines— 

Sibnibdsi tulea Kasi 
Dhaneoa nadi Kankan4 
Dhaneoa Ragu Nandand4, 

A very good account is given of Shibnibés in Heber’s 
Journal, Vol. I., p. 120; the Rajah built here 108 temples of 
Shiva and endowed them richly with land for the maintenance 
of the officiating priests. RANIGHAT, so called from the Réni 
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‘of Kiishna Chand, is the abode of many rich zemindars, and 
particularly of the Chaudris. Human sacrifices were offered 
here in the time of Krishna Chand: some of the zemindars 
there have been very oppressive, and were in the habit of 
rubbing a hot iron over a man’s body and making him then 
sign stamped papers. Chandi Bhattacharyya dicd heie in 1841 ; 
he had 40 wives. Ragananda, the dewan of Krishna Chand, 
lived here , he was noted for his inhospitality, and the following 
lines were composed on him :— 

R&jbari ghori by1 tantana 
Dut prahare atit gele, 
Muktu mire chatkana 
Dakoits swarmed here when Tytle: was magistrate in 1809. 

Not fai fiom Ranighat is ULA, so called fiom Uh a goddess, whose 
festival is held here, whcn many picsents are made to he: by 
thousands of people whocome fiom various parts thce aie a 
thousand familics of Brahmans, many temples, and 1ich men 
living 1n it. As Guptapata is noted for its monkeys, Halishar 
for its drunkards, so is Ula for fools,as one man is said to 
become a fool every yea at the mcla. The Baruari Puja is 
celebiated with great pomp, the headmen of the town have passed 
a bye-law, that any man who on this occasion icfuses to enter- 
tain guests shall be considered infamous, and shall be excluded 
from society. Saran Siddhanta of Ula had two daughters, 
who studied Sanskrit grammar and became very Icarned in 
1834, the babus of Ula raised a large subsciiption and gave it 
to the authorities to make a pahka road thiough the town 

On the opposite side of the river is GUP1APARA , the people 
of which are famous for their activity and wit and the purity of 
their Bengali there are 15 tolas, and many pandits who study 
the Nyaya Shastra , it 1s also notorious for thievcs and Brahmans. 

In 1770, Cheiinjib Bhattacharjya of Guptapara composed in Sans- 
krit, the Vidyanmodu Tarangini it ticats of Hindu philosophy, 
and is in high repute among the natives , it was translated into 
English in 1832 by Rajah Kalikissen of Calcutta. There is a 
temple of Radha Ballub; the sons of the founder have an 
endowment for supplying travellers with food and drink. 
Guptapara is notcd for its monkeys, which are very large and 

very mischievous, they sometimes break the womens kalsis ; 

it has become a native proverb that, to ask persons whether they 
come from Guptapara, is equivalent to inquiting—are they mon- 
keys? Rajah Krishna Chandra Ray is said to have procured mon- 
keys from Guptapara and to have married them at Krishnaghur, 
and on the occasion to have invited pandits from Nudiya, Gupta- 
para, Ula and Santipdr : the expenses of the nuptials cost about 
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half a lakh though theie are many monkeys on the cast side of 
the rive, there arc no Aanumans, or apesamong them The Rajah 
of Bishcnpui was formerly so annoyed with monkeys who used 
to come into his palace and steal his provisions, that he at last 
requested a body of sipahis to destroy them Stavorinus men- 
tions secing a great number of monkeys 1n a wood at Guptapara. 
There 1s a cclebrated mcla hete , in 1845, in consequcnce of the 
boat swamping, 40 women weic diowncd as thcy were ciossing 
overtothe mela At Szdsu village human sacrifices were offer- 
red in 1770—DLallazhur 1s the abode of many kulins, in the temple 
of Radhagovinda 12 Liahmans and 50 beggais are daily fed , 
it has an English school —/2sa¢ 1s the residence of many Vaish- 
navas and Vaidyas, therc are two tolas in which law and logic 
are read there aic 30 familics of Ghosians, who have a hospice 
there for the entcitainment of all castes Sudam, Radakanth and 
Swarup, notorious dakoits, lived there Gohal Ganz 1s so called 
from Gokhal Ghose, who 30 ycais ago made a bazai there, 
in 1822 the Governmcnt erccted a bungalow for the occasional 
residence of thcu then supeintcndant of schools 

SANTIIUR has long bccn famous for 1ts learning it was the 
residence of Adwaitya born 400 ycars ago, one of the friends 
of Chaitanya, a lHlindu reformer There are still over 30 
tolas, thou,h thcy are much fewer: than in forme: timcs  one- 
thiid of the people are Vaishnavas, sevcral of the descendants of 
Adwaity rlive at Santipw there 1s 1 temple which cost two] tkhs, 
erected by Chindi1 Babu, it 1» called Shamachand A kulin, 
Chandia Banay: was billed here 30 years ago, he was murrica 
to 100 wives ind was murdeted by the brother of one of them on 
account of lus piofli, ite conduct towards his siste: , ereht of his 
wives peifortacd seéz on his funcral pyre Satis were numerous 
heie formuly out of 56 satis in 1816, in the district of Nudiya, 
20 were peiformed at Santipdr I{fuman sacrifices were 
also frequent, even as late as 1832, a Hindu, at Kal: Ghat, 
Calcutta, scnt for a Musalman baiber to shave him he asked 
him afterwaids to hold a goit, while he cut off its head a 
an offering to Kal, the batber did 50, but the Hmdu_ cut 
off the barbe1’s head and offered it to Kali, he was sen 
tenced by the Nizamut to be hung A fiw ycats ago a 
number of Brahmans assembled at Santipu: for puja, and began 
to drink and carouse aftcr 1t , one proposed a saciifice to Kah, 
they assented, but having nothin z to saci fice, one cried out, 
where 1s the goat, on which another more diunk than the rest 
exclaimed, I will be the goat, and at once placed himself on his 
knees , one of the company then cut off his head with the sacri- 
ficial huif. When they woke the next moiming from their 
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drunken fit, they found the man with his head off ; they had the 
corpse taken to the ghat and burned, and reported the man died 
of cholera. Suicides are on the increase, women think little of 
hanging themselves for any trifling domestic disturbance ; ghat 
murders are also of occasional occurrence ; an old woman was 
found lately dead at the'ghat with her mouth stuffed with mud ; 
a man came sometime ago tothe magistrate, he was 45 years 
old, and requested leave to be burnt, as he said he was tired of 
life, and burning would be a blessing ; the magistrate offered him 
money which he refused: that night he was burned. The ob- 
scene rites of the Tantra Shastra are sometimes celebrated there ; 
one of them is the worship of a shamefully exposed female. A 
Brahman of Santipur in the time of Rajah Krishna Chand was 
accused of criminal intercourse with the daughter of a shoemaker ; 
the rajah forbade the barber to shave him, or the dhobi to wash 
for him. He applied to the Rajah for pardon and afterwards to 
the Nawab, but in vain ; subsequently the Rajah relented and 
allowed him to be shaved, but the family have not regained 
their caste to the present time. Bribery is very common ; false 
witnesses charge two annas a day, for which they will swear to 
any thing. Santipur has a great number of brick houses ; it is 
noted for its Ghosains, (“ Gentoo bishops” as Holwell calls them,) 
tailors and weavers : fine clothes called uvzzz are made ; there is 
a sugar factory 2 miles from the town, 700 persons are em- 
ployed in it, and 500 mds. of sugar refined daily. The river has 
made great changes: a century ago it flowed behind the sugar 
factory, 2 miles away from its present bed. Rennel’s Map 
marks Santipar at a considerable distance from the river. In 
1845 a grant of 20,000 Rs. was made by Government for the 
repair of the road leading to Kishnaghur. 

The Commercial Residency of the East India Company was 
maintained here up to 1828; clothes to the value of 12 or 15 
lakhs were purchased every year by the Company from the 
weavers : the Commercial Resident had a salary of 42,351 Rs. an- 
nually, and lived in a magnificent house with marble floors built 
for him at the cost of a lakh ; it was sold for 2,000 Rs, In 1822, 
the East India Company cloth manufactory gave cmployment 
to 5,000 persons: 1802, the Marquess of Wellesley spent two 
days at the Residency : and 1792, there were shipped for Eng- 
land from the Santipur factory 14,000 mds, of sugar. Majo- 
ribanks was the last resident, and his plans failed. We have an 
account of indigo factories near it in 1790; in the vicinity of 
Santipar are the indigo factories of Gangadarpfr, Kali Ghat, 
Nanda Ghat and Hurni Khal under the management of Euro- 
peans, Mr, May, the Superintendant of the Nudiya rivers, was 
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engaged in 1836 in surveying a line of a proposed still water 
canal from the Hagly near Santipfr to Mangra on the Naba- 
ganga river, which, if cut, would have afforded a certain com- 
munication with the great river at all times of the year. No 
place on the river was so infested with dakoits as Santipdr until 
the appointment of a Deputy Magistrate who is resédent there: 
even zemindars and respectable babus were in league with 
the dakoits; no native would formerly venture to pass Santi- 
pur at night ; guard-boats are now employed, which sail swiftly, 
and put a great check on river dakoity. There is an English 
School at Santipir: 1822, Messrs, Hill, Warden and Trawin, 
of the London Missionary Society, preached in Santipur ; they 
remark that “ the people have much simplicity and received the 
truth more earnestly than Bengalies generally.” They exa- 
mined whether Santipar would not make a suitable mission 
station: they reported that “ Santip&r has 50,000 inhabitants at 
least, and 20,000 houses, many of which were built of brick and 
exhibit evident marks of antiquity,’—that it had a vast popu- 
lation—was contiguous to other large and populous villages, 
being only 31% miles from Guptapara, which contains 10,000 
people, about 4 miles from Ambika and Kalna, two adjacent 
villages, the aggregate of whose population is 45,000—“ the 
favorable disposition of the moral feelings of the people, 
which we conceive has been cherished materially by the gene- 
ral instruction which has been diffused by the Company’s 
schools’”—the opportunity of obtaining medical assistance from 
Kishnaghur, 12 miles distant—the situation of the place close 
to the river with every facility for intercourse with Calcutta— 
induced them to recommend it asa mission station. Here Hol- 
well was landed as a prisoner on his way to Murshidabad, after 
surviving the misery of the Black Hole: he was marched up 
to the Zemindar of Santipir “in a scorching sun near noon, 
for more than a mile and a half, his legs running in a stream of 
blood from the irritation of the irons.” From thence he was 
sent in an open fishing boat to Mdrshidabad, “exposed to a 
succession of heavy rain or intense shunshine.” He was lodged 
in an open stable ; he experienced, however, every act of kind- 
ness from Messrs. Law and Vernet, the French and Dutch 
chiefs of Kasimbazar; as also from the Armenian merchants, 
He was led about the city in chains as a spectacle to the inhabi- 
tants, to show the condition the English were reduced to. 

KALNA (Culna) lies on the opposite side, and is noted for 
* its great trade, being the port of the Burdwan district ; the bazar 
has 1,000 shops, the houses are chiefly of brick. Great 
quantities of rice bought from merchants of Rangpur, Dewan- 
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ganj, Jaffirganj, are here stored up; grain, silk and cotton also 
form a large staple, Kalna must have been a place of some 
importance in Musalman times, as the ruins of a large fort are 
still to be seen near the mission house, which commanded the 
river: great numbers of snakes are brought to it from various 
parts of the country ; the village of Ambika is situated near it, so 
called from Ambika, the goddess Durga. Kalna is said to 
have 60,000 inhabitants, the chief part of whom come from 
different parts of the country to carry on trade here, “they have 
not the simplicity which villagers generally have, but are more 
deceitful.” The Rajah of Burdwan has a magnificient mansion 
here, in which is a Dhatrita or alms-house, where several hun- 
red beggars are daily fed on flour, ghi, rice and dhal; there is 
an Atitshala for travellers ; close to it is a place called a Somaj 
Bati, where a bone of every deceased member of the Rajah’s 
family is deposited, while a bonc of the last Rajah is exposed 
wrapt up in cloth ; the Rajah belongs to the Khetrya tribe, who 
bury the ashes of the dead : inside of the Rabjari are 108 temples 
of Shiva, ranged in two ciicles, one within the other, above, 
50 priests are employed to serve them: the buildings must 
have cost a large sum of money, but it is to be observed 
that the zemindary of Burdwan is the only great estate which 
has suffered no diminution since the English Government 
was established, while the estates of Kishnaghur, Rajshahi 
Dinajpér, and Vishnupur, formerly equal to the patrimony 
of princes, have been broken up and sold for arrears of: revenue. 
In 1832 the old Rajah of Burdwan died at Ambika: the succession 
was afterwards disputed, and one Pratab Chand came forward 
to claim the property, stating that he was the real Rajah and 
had not been really burnt ; the trial lasted a long time and 
was sent down to the Sadar, the decision filling 100 reams of 
foolscap,—as if the Sadar judges could have either leisure or 
inclination to wade through such a mass of documents, in 
order to come at the truth! The editor of the Darpan re- 
marked of the trial, “ such a scene of villainy has been brought to 
the light by this trial, as has never, we believe, been exhibited 
in Bengal before. If the prisoner be the real Pratab Chand, 
the villainy by which the present Rajah has been seated on the 
gadi to the injury of the rightful heir, is most surprising. If, on 
the contrary, the real Pratab Chand did actually dic, and his 
body was burnt, the pretender will stand unrivalled for roguery.” 
10,000 persons assembled on the first day of his trial 
at Hugly: the popular fecling was in favor of Pratab 
Chand. 

The river formerly flowed behind Kalna, where old Kalna 
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now is; it passed by Pyagachi, the remains of deep and large 
jils are still to be met with there. Old Kalna is deserted as 
a place of trade, but is the residence of many respectable 
natives, Tieffenthaler states that at Kalna the Ganges 
forms a bay. At Baydapdr, near Kaina, about 1820, there 
were two Raths kept at a short distance from the town, near 
an unfrequented road; many persons were murdered by 
robbers who concealing themselves there, sprang out, killed 
the travellers and hid thcir bodies among the wheels of the 
Rath; the people suffered much, but could not find out the 
murderers, at length some said the Rath was the cause: they 
burned it to the ground, and then ¢he murders ceased. Some 
of Sleeman’s approvers told him that pungus or river thugs 
lived near Kalna, and also ncar Katwa. Many persons were 
formerly killed at Kamardanga Khal near Kalna, so that it 
was unsafe to pass through it cven by day. West of Kalna 
is a tank occupying eight bighas, wherea mela is held: near 
it are two fine ruins of mosques, one of which has layers of stone 
running through the building ornamented with tracery ; it con- 
tains the tomb of the founder. A good road was made between 
Kalna and Burdwan in 1831 with bungalows, stables, and tanks, 
every 8 miles, by the Rajah of Burdwan, chiefly with the design 
of enabling him to bathe in the Ganges. Kankar is found 
near this road; the country to the west of Kalna is high 
ground, richly wooded. In 1837 property to the value of a lakh 
was consumed in the bazar, the fire lasted three days. In 1822 
Messrs. Hill, Warden and Trawin visited Kalna and found 
that numbeis of the boys could read. Kalna now forms a 
station of the Free Church Mission, and has an English school 
there containing 120 boys. A mela called Gachemi is held 
in March, attended by numbers of Musalmans and Hindus, 
A. Musalman zemindar here holds a grant of 169 bighas 
made to him by Sultan Suja 200 years ago, and continued 
by the Rajah of Burdwan ; at the village of Chaga isan image 
of Shiva, which is fabled to produce images of itself, and is im- 
mersed in water for ten months every year :—Au/t is said 
to produce roots which cure spleen, as Muhutpir has roots 
which are said to cure the bites of dogs. Holwell states that 
in his time (about 1760) there was at Amboah near Kalna a 
College of Brahmans supported by the people for the purpose 
also of maintaining the monkeys in the adjacent groves. 
MIR7APUR KHAL lines north of Kalna, and was designed 
to be the terminus of a canal to lead from the Higli at 
Kalna to Rajmahal, The Military Board in 1844 reported 
that no permanent improvement can be made in the channels 
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of the Nudiya rivers owing to the shifting of the channels: 
they recommended a canal from Kalna to Rajmahal 130 miles 
long, 50 feet broad, and 5 deep, which would cost at the 
lowest 3,847,437 rupees ; boats going to the Ganges from Cal- 
cutta would save a round of 326 miles by it, they calculated on 
a profit of 14$ per cent. by it : the Government had a surplus of 
3,235,950 rupecs from the tolls on the Bhagirathi, Circular and 
Tolly’s canals and the Nadya rivers. The Dhoba factory owes 
its origin to the enterprising spirit of Mr. Blake, who risked 
his fortune in it ; Colonel Sleeman very justly proposed that the 
Agricultural Society should give him a gold medal for advanc- 
ing the sugar manufacture in India; he established it under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, and on his arrival in Eng- 
land he was offered four lakhs for the concern, but he formed 
a joint Stock Company, which purchased the works from him 
for 4% lakhs, and he retained 300 shares for himself; in 1836 
they manufactured 800 tons of sugar. There are four Eu- 
ropeans and 250 natives employed. It has a number of factories 
as Tremoni in Jessore on the Kabbadak, Kissapfir, Jessore, 
Chandpur near Chaugachha, Rari Khali, Narikalbari, Sudpur 
Bonmari, Kanchanagar, Surui, Santipur. We find that in 
1801 a Mr. Carden lived at Santipar as superintendent of rum 
and sugar works belonging to the E.I.C. He then introduced 
the China cane which he describes as not liable to the ravages 
of white ants and jackals ; the E.I.C. had a sugar planta- 
tion farm at Santipir. Mirzapdr is described by a traveller of 
1822 thus: “ this village is situated on a beautiful arm of the 
river, and presents some of the most rural enchanting scenery 
which we have seen in India.” 

We next come to the far-famed NuUDIVA, Nabadwip ; all its 
early history, however, like that of Gaur, is buried in the 
wreck of time: we need not be surprised that we have few 
records of Nudiya, when we find that we have scarcely any of 
Gaur, though as late as 1556 Gaur was a flourishing city three 
leagues long ; though the streets were wide, yet the people were 
so numerous, that they were sometimes trodden to death : it was 
20 miles in circumference, and the rich people used to eat their 
food from golden plates. The earliest fact we know about Nudiya, 
is that in 1203 it was the capital of Bengal and was surrounded 
with a wall, that Lakhman Sen, its last sovereign, was at dinner 
when news reached him that Bhaktiyar Khilji, the Musalman ge- 
neral, was marching into the city, on which he made his escape to 
Vikramp4r in a small boat ; his nobility apprehending a Mahom- 
medan invasion, had some time before deserted the city. Nudiya 
was plundered and sacked by Bhaktiyar, and the seat of empire 
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was transferred to Gaur. In Lakhman’s time Bengal became 
independent of the Magadh empire, to which it was subject 
before.* As to how long Nudtya was the capital, or what kings 
lived in it, or why that place was selected, not a single ray of 
light 1s furnished either from tradition or MSS. “ ste transit gloria 
mundt?—the condition of the people at that time was probably 
semi-barbarous, as they very likely used the Bengali language, 
which was then a very poor idiom, as it has had no grammar until 
within the last sixty years ; the upper classes and priesthood spoke 
and wrote in Sanskiit. Even the Bengal Brahmans were so 
illiterate in the days of Adisur, that he procured the services of 
certain Brahmans of Kanauj who had gone to Ganga Sagar to 
bathe. Bhaktiyar was the first Musalman invader of Bengal + 
The caprices of the river have not left a fragment of any old 
buildings ; in Lakhman’s time it flowed at the west of the 
present town neai Jchannagar ; and old Nudiya which was swept 
away by the river, lay to the north of the existing Nudiya. 
The old town was on the Kishnaghur side of the river, hence 
when Bengal was divided into zillahs, the district of Kish- 
naghur was called the district of Nudiya; Government lately 
intended to attach Nudiya to the Bu:dwan district on account 
of its being on the other side of the river; in 1840, a gentle- 
man of Kishnaghur dug up the remains of fish 12 feet beneath 
the ground in Nudiya. 

Nudiya derives much of its celebrity from its having been the 
birth-place of Chaitanya, the great Hindu heresiarch ; hence the 
Chaitanya Bhagavat writes: ‘ No village is equal to Nudiya in 
even earth or hell, because Chaitanya was there incarnated ; no 
one can tell the wealth of Nudiya ; if people read in Nudiya they 
find the ras of learning, and the number of students is innumer- 
able.” Chaitanya was born at Nudiya A. D. 1346, his father was 





* Lakhman’s mother was of the royal family of the Sovereigns of India ; hts 
birth cost the life of hi, mothe:, who by unnatural means postponed her accouche- 
ment until after a particular hour specified by the astrologers. He was so attached 
to Nudiya, that, notwithstanding the wainme, of Brahmans and astrologers, and 
though the nobles and chief inhibitant,, apprehensive of the invasion, sent away 
their families and property to Jaganmth or the countries North-East of the Ganges 
—yet he would not quit it until he was surprised at dinner by the cries of his royal 
attendants, who wete being slaughtered by Dhoakttyar and seventeen of his troops, 
(he had concealed the rest of his troops in a wood near the city and had pasved the 
guards, disguised as an enemy). The Musalmans hilled a great number of the Hindus, 
Bhaktyar allowed the city to be sached, reserving only the public stores and ele- 
phants for himself: the troops also plundered all the neighbouring villiges. The 
old Rajah went to Jagannath and died im the vicinity of the temple soon after. 

+ He was an Afighan, of disgusting appeaiance so thit hiy detormity caused his 
rejection as a volunteer by Mahommed Ghory and Kutub ud-din, yet in spite of his 
“wile body,” the qualities of his mind shone out, and he was appointed to head the 
invasion of Bahar and Bengal: After sacking Nudiya, he tooh possession of Gaur : 
he died of grief at Deocote, in consequence of the total failure of his expedition to 
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a Baidik Brahman: at 44 years of age he was persuaded by 
Adwaitya to become a mendicant, to forsake his wife and go to 
Benares ; he then formed a sect, teaching them to renounce a 
secular life, to cat with all those who are Vaishnavas, he allowed 
widows to marry; the Ghosians are his successors ; one-fifth 
of the population of Bengal are followers of Chaitanya ; his dis- 
ciples are on the increase. Todd thinks the worship of Krishna 
succeeded that of the simple form of Hindu worship, vzc., of the 
Jains, who adore 727 or spirit. Nityananda, a coadjutor of Chait- 
anya, resided in the midst of Nudiya ; his image is there still 
and is worshipped. The cra of Chaitanya formed the com- 
mencement of Bengal literature. 

The settlement of Chaitanya and his followers at Nudiya 
(Chaitanya died A. D. 1396,) together with the Court of Bengal 
having been held there, were probably the chief causes of its 
having become a scat of learning: tradition, however, states 
that a learned devotee settled therc, when it was a dense 
jangal, who attracted a numbcr of learned men to the 
place: probably Nudiya derived its original supply of Pandits 
from Tirhat. The Ayin Akbary mentions that in the time of 
Lakhman “ Nudiya was the capital of Bengal and abounded 
with wisdom ;” in 1819 there was a handsome temple of Krishna 
finely ornamented. 

Human sacrifices used to be offered in the temple of 
Durga at Brahmanitala near Nudiya: in 1799 at Banga Para, 
37 widows were burnt with their husbands, the fire was burning 
3 days; on the first day, 3 were burnt, on the second 15, and on 
the third day 19; the deceased had over 100 wives :—in 1807, 
the Lapta Mukti or ordeal by hot clarified butter was tried before 
7,000 spectators on a young woman accused by her husband 
of adultcry :—a meeting of Brahmans was held in 1760 at 
Kishnaghur before Clive and Verclst, who wished to have a 
Brahman restored to his caste, which he had lost by being com- 
pelled to swallow a drop of cow’s soup ; the Brahmans declared 
it was impossible ¢o restore him (though Ragunandan has decided 
in the Prayaschitta Tatwa that an atonement can be made when 
one loses cast by violence) and the man dicd soon after of a 
broken heart. Nudiya was then the head-quarters of Hindu 
orthodoxy, the place of Hindu retreat ; Gunga Govind Singh, 
the dewan of Warrcn Hastings, after having acquired immense 
wealth, retired to Nudiya with two or three hundred Vairagis, 
leaving all his moncy to his grandson Lalla Babu, who withdrew 
to Brindaban, where he expended 6 lakhs on temples, tanks, 
&c.:—Gunga Govind Singh erected a temple over 60 feet high, 
which was washed away 25 years ago by the river ; it was at 
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Ramchandrapur, and supplied food to many fakirs and pilgrims 
of the Vaishnavas: he himself was a Sudra. At Bullal Digy, 
north of Nudiya, the house of the famous Bullal Sen stood, 
there were formerly many temples, but the river has swept 
them also away: Lord Valcntia writes in 1805, of “a very 
handsome Musulman College at Nudiya, which was for three 
hours in sight and bore from us at every point of the compass 
during this time.” The bore came up to Nudiya in Sir W. 
Jones’ time ; beyond it cocoa trees do not flourish. In 1835 
a Dharma Sabha was established, called that of the Ten 
Thakurs; they punished offenders by excluding them from 
caste by sending them, when they transgressed the Regu- 
lations, to the magistrate of Kishnaghur, or by prohibiting 
midwives attending their wives in confinement. An almanac 
has been published in Nudiya long before the time of Rajah 
Krishna, it is superior to that of Bali or that of Malua near 
Murshidabad: this almanac regulates the principal festivals. 
In May 1817, the cholera began in Nudiya, in 1818 it spread 
through India, then in 1820 to China, 1821 to Arabia and Persia, 
1832 to Russia, Prussia, and in 1832 to London. The neigh- 
bourhood of Nudiya until recently was in a wild state, 80 ycars 
ago pcople were obliged when travelling to sound instruments 
to scare the tigers away ; about 1802, gentlemen used to go to 
Kishnaghur to hunt tigers, and in 1826 a tiger was killed at 
Dhogachea, 6 miles west of Nudiya. Dr. Leyden wrote in 1809 
to Sir S. Raffics that he was for sevcral month's magistrate in 
Nadya, where he was engaged “bush fighting in the jzzgles.” 
Jahanagar (the same as Brahmanitala), west of Nudiya, has a 
great mela in July, the tradition is that Jahna Muni there 
swallowed up the Ganges. A cow called Ramdenu is worship- 
ped in Nudiya. Another Ramdcenu is worshipped in Benares ; 
it must be one of an age to give milk, which yet has never been 
capacitated to do so; when one dics another is selected : she is 
chicfly worshipped by the person in whose house she is. There 
are over 30 temples in Nudiya and about 100 tolas; itisa 
finishing school for those pandits who wish to know logic tho- 
roughly as Rarhi or Burdwan is for Grammar students, and 
Kanakhya Kishnaghur for law students; there are students 
here 45 years old, many come to study from the distance of 
Assam, so that the remark of Dr. Carey, who visited Nudtya, 
1794, is perfectly just, “several of the most Icained pandits 
and Brahmans much wished us to settle there : and as this is the 
great place of Eastern learning we scemcd inclined, especially as 
it is the bulwark of heathenism, which, if once carried, all the 
rest of the country must be laid open to us.” Lord Minto wrote 
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a very able minute, recommending that two Sanskrit colleges 
should be established, one at Tirhut, the other at Nudiya; he 
encouraged learning there, giving two chief pandits 100 Rs. 
monthly each, prizes were awarded to the best native scholars : 
in the first class 800 Rs., in the 2nd 400, 3rd 200, 4th 100, be- 
sides a éhelat to the one most proficient. The C.M. S. have had 
an English school here during the last eight years. The Rev. 
Mr. Deer, of the C. M. S., founded schools 16 years ago in 
Nudiya. 

AGRADIP is called by Wilford, Aganagara, and is famous 
for the mela called Baroni held in April, established for three 
centuries ; these melas @/so answer commercial purposes like the 
fairs of Germany (ferre ;) at Ganga Sagar mela in 1838, goods 
to the value of 12 lakhs were sold. In 1823 Agtadip mela was 
attended by 100,000 persons ; in 1813 two women cast their 
children into the 1ivei, but the fathers took them out again 
and paid a certain sum to the Brahmans for their ransom! 
People from Dacca and Jessore used to throw their children to 
the Ganges there. At Katwa two mothers did the same, one 
of the children was taken up, but the mother scized it again, 
broke its neck, and cast it into the river, The great attraction 
here is the image of Gopinath or Krishna; its history is the fol- 
lowing—Ghosh Thakur was sent as a disciple of Chaitanya and 
Nityananda to Agradip, to take a certain stone and make out 
of it an image of Gopinath to set up there as an object of 
worship: Ghosh Thaku: did so, it became famous ; after his 
death the image fell into the hands of the Rajah of Kishnaghur, 
who sent a Brahman to perform the ce:emony before the 
image and receive the offerings, the offeiings to the image 
yield an annual profit to the owner, the Rajah of Kishnaghur, 
of about 25,000 Rs.; Rajah Nabakissen seized it 30 years ago 
on account of adebt due to him, the lawful owner however 
regained it by a law suit, not however before a counterfeit one 
had been made exactly resembling it: the image is fabled to 
reveal many sccrets; different castes cat together at this mela: 
Gopinath means Lord of the caves, as Krishna was worship- 
ped formerly in caves chicfly at Gaya, and Jalindra near the 
Indus. The temple in which Gopinath is placed was endowed 
by Rajah Krishna Chand with lands to the annual value of 
7,000 Rs.; in 1828 the old temple was washed away by 
the river, and the present temple is erected one mile from 
the river, built in the Europcan style of architecture. Forty 
years ago there was a cloth manufactory here. In Rennel’s 
time Agrad{p was situated on the Icft bank of the river, it 
is now on the right; it was on the left bank when Henry 
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Martyn visited it in 1806; he saw there a wild boar of 
very large size walking on the side of the river : we find that 
in 1769 the Bengal Government paid 1,918 Rs. to Bildars 
and Kulis for cutting down “the tiger jungle” at Pattehah 
in Agrad{p ; in 1771 the charge was 873 Rs. A storm occurred 
here in 1832 which sunk the boats of a regiment of soldiers. 

Dewangunj Indigo Factory established 53 years ago, lies north 
of Agradip, it gives employment to a number of duzeas, a class 
of aborigines like the Bagdi, Poda, Harin, Dhangas, who came 
from Gaur and retired to the hills. Pliny mentions indigo 
being brought from India; it was formerly called in Germany 
“the Devil’s dye,” and the use of it was prohibited: the Elec- 
tor of Saxony in Qucen Elizabth’s time describes it as “a 
corrosive substance, not fit food for man or devil.” In 1783 the 
attention of the East India Company was directed to the culti- 
vation of it in Bengal. There are twenty-nine indigo factories 
between Nudiya and Murshidabad. At one of these, Dr. A. 
Rogers tried experiments on the flax cultivation, having 
brought out a Belgian for that purpose. Chamberlain, a 
celebrated Missionary of Katwa, used often to visit this place, 
and placing himself beneath the shade of a large tamarind 
tree, “ preach to successive congregations from sun rise to 
sun sct.” 

KATWA (Cutwa,) called by Arrian Katadupa, raises up a host 
of associations connected with stirring scenes in Bengal history : 
here Clive arrived in 1756 0n his route to Plasi, expecting to 
mect Mir Jaffir, but on his not arriving, he saw that the fate of 
the Linglish hung on a hair—should he wait two or three days 
at Katwa, the French under Law would by that time arrive 
and join the Nawab’s 50,000 troops ;—should he fight, the river 
was only fordable in one place, and if defeated, “ not one man 
would have returned alive to tell the tale: in this crisis he 
called a Council of War, in which every member voted against 
coming to an immediate action, except two captains; Clive 
afterwards remarked this was the on/y Council of War he ever 
held, and that if he had abided by that Council, it would have 
been the ruin of the East India Company ; after twenty-four 
hours’ consideration, Clive took on himself the responsibility of 
breaking the decision of the Council, and ordered the army 
to cross the river. Coote was in favour of immediate action, 
on the ground that delay discourages soldiers, and that the arriv- 
al of Monsieur Law, (to whom the Nawab allowed 10,000 Rs. 
monthly,) would give vigour to the counsels of the Nawab, 
that many French and English soldicrs would desert to Law, 
besides “ the distance from Calcutta was so great, that all com- 
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munication from thence would certainly be cut off.” Katwa 
was formerly regarded as the military key of Marshidabad ; 
within six miles round it there is a population of 100,000. Pere 
Tieffenthaler describes it as a place where “they make much 
fine stuffs of cotton and silk ;” it is still the great port for the 
Birbhum district. In the Gola Ganj there are several hundred 
shops which sell sugar, cloth, iron ; in 1836 the Rajah of Kew- 
gang in Birbhum offered to make a pakka road from Siri to 
Katwa, a distance of forty miles, provided he should be allowed 
the service of convicts on the road; the Judge of Burdwan 
remarked in 1802, “ commerce has been much extended by the 
opening of the three grand roads leading to Hugly, Kalna 
and Katwa, which have been lately put into a state of repair 
by the labour of the convicts, and nothing can more forward 
the commerce of this district, which has not the advantage of 
inland navigation, or more conduce to the general convenience 
of the inhabitants than good roads.” There is a temple of 
Maha Probhu frequented by numbers of bairagis and travellers ; 
they are fed there at the cost of the shopkeepers who contribute 
one pice out of every 100 Rs. to defiay the expense. In 
1812 a leper was burnt alive here, he threw himself into a pit 
10 cubits decp, there being fire at the bottom ; the leper rolled 
himself into it, but on feeling the fire, he begged to be taken 
out and struggled to get free; his mother however and sister 
thrust him in again, and he was burnt to death ; he believed by so 
doing he should be transmigrated into a finer body: in Calcutta 
a few years ago there were 531 lepers, of whom 118 were 
beggars: lepers have burnt themselves alive in Katwa as recent 
as 1825. About 1810 the headless corpse of a man was found 
in the temple of a certain goddess at the village of Serampur 
near Katwa, it had been offered as a human sacrifice. Murshid 
Kuli Khan erected at Katwa guard-houses for the protection 
of travellers ; one of his officers had charge of it, and whenever 
he caught a thicf, used to have his body split in two and hung 
upon trees on the high road. Katwa was the scene of various 
battles between the Musalmans and Mahrattas, those hardy 
warriors, “ who deserted the plough for the sword, and the 
goatherd made a lance of his crook :” various parts of Bengal 
verify the remark of Todd, “the Mahrattas were associations 
of vampires, who drained the very life blood wherever thc 
scent of spoil carried them; where the Mahrattas encamped 
annihilation was ensured ; twenty-four hours sufficed to give to 
‘he most flourishing spot the spectacle of a desert ;” these very 
Mahrattas scrupled to kill the most noxious animals, while they 
sagerly employed their tulwars in the destruction of man! Ali 
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Verdy Khan retreated in 1742 before the Mahrattas from 
Midnaptr to Katwa during 7 days, through a miry country, and 
incessant showers of rain, with no bed for the soldiers but the 
bare earth, and no food but grass and leaves of trees—one of 
the most enterprising achievements in history, exhibiting a 
powcr of endurance which somewhat reminds us of the celebrated 
retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. The Mahrattas invaded 
Burdwan as late as 1760. Chaitanya paid a visit to Katwa 
about 1370 to sce Kesab, a sanniasi, who lived there. 

The Aji river lies to the north of Katwa, it is said to have 
been formerly a deep stream, but to be now silted up; Wilford 
calls it the Ajamati or shining river; it is the Amystis of Me- 
vasthenes ; Arrian mentions it ; itis named the Ajaya in the 
Galava Tantra, which states that whoever bathes in it becomes 
unconqucrable. Jaydeva, the great lyric poet of Bengal, 
was born on the banks of the Aji near Kenduli in the opinion 
of Lassen and the Vishnuvites ; though others assign his birth- 
place to Tirhat or Orissa. The Gita Govinda was translated by 
Sir W. Jones into English, by Lassen into Latin, and by Ruckert 
into German. The Great Akbar was an enthusiastic admirer 
of the mystic poetry of Jaydceva, so like the Suffism of the 
Persians, his poetry is studied very much at Nathdwara near 
Udyapur : Jaydeva lived according to Todd 3000 years ago; 
according to Lassen A.D. 1150, his tomb is at Kenduli near 
Ilambazar, and there is an annual festival held there re- 
sorted to by numbers of Vaishnabs, as Jaydeva strongly 
recommended in his writings the worship of Krishna, particu- 
larly in his Gita Govinda, which he composed at Katamkhandi, 
a village 12 miles north of Ilambazar : the place is still called 
Jaydevpara. L. Sen, a poet, lived on the banks of the Aji, 
12 miles from Katwa; people travelling are fond of singing 
his poems, there is an account of him in the Dharma Puran, 
as also a description of Katwa. The Dhoba Company 
have coal stores at Katwa, they bring their coals down 
the Aji, which is a very dangerous stream, as the boats are 
often swamped by sudden rushes of mountain torrents. The 
Aji and Babla sometimes flow down with such violence from 
the Birbhum hills as to cause the Bhagirathi to roll back 
its waters. To the north of the Aji is the FORT OF KATWA, 
which was half a mile in circumference, taken by Coote in 
1757; it had 14 guns mounted then: in 1763 Captain Long took 
it from Kasim Ali: the walls were of mud, it commanded the 
river; Major Coote, with 200 European and 500 Native troops 
and 2 guns came to the banks of the Aji and called on the 
garrison to surrender ; the sipahis crossed the river and fired og 
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the garrison under shelter of the bank, when the garrison saw the 
Europeans cross the river, they set fire to a shed of mats which 
had been made to protect the walls from the sun and escaped to 
the north ; within the fort and in several granaries in the neigh- 
bourhood the English found as much rice as would support 
ten thousand men for a year. At the close of the rains of 1742 
Ali Verdy had 600 of his soldiers drowned on the breaking 
of a bridge of boats as he was crossing the Aji to attack Bhas- 
kar Rao in Katwa the Mahrattas had then possession of all the 
country west of Marshidabad, so that the inhabitants of the city 
were obliged to remove their property across the Ganges, as 
the enemy in the dry season had plundered all the country about 
Plasi and Daudpfar. 

Following the tedious and shifting windings of the river we 
come to the field of PLASI (Plasscy) so called from Palasa, a 
tree counted very holy , Sir W. Jones states that there was a 
grove of those trees at Plasi formerly, they were to be seen at 
Kishnaghur in Jones’s time. Of the famous mango grove called 
Lakha Bag, from there having been a lakh of tiees in it, (this 
tope was about a mile to the east of Ramnagar Factory,) all the 
trees have died or been swept away by the river, excepting one 
under which one of the Nawab’s generals, who fell in the battle, 
is buried; the place is called by the natives /’zrha /dgd, and is 
held scared’ by the Hindus and Musalmans, but particularly by 
the last. This grove was 800 yards long and 300 broad, it 
existed at the time of the battle, there is only one trec left ; the 
river has so changed its course as to have swept away every thing 
which was on the surface at the time the battle was fought; 
as late as 1801 there were 3,000 mango trees remaining, and 
the place was notorious for dakoits who lurked in jungles 
there. An English traveller of 1801 thus writes about Plasi, 
“the river continually encroaching on its banks in this direc- 
tion, has at length swept the battle ficld away, every trace is 
obliterated, and a few misciable huts, literally overhanging the 
water, are the only remains of the celebrated Palasi” Murders 
and dakoities were formerly very common in the ncighbour- 
hood of Plasi, the jungly state of the country affording shelter 
to marauders of every description, it is now a cultivated 
plain. Important as the battle of Plasi was to the English in- 
terests, there was another equally so, the battle of Biderra near 
Chinsura, for as Holwell remarks, had the Dutch gained the 
victory they would have been joined by the Nawab, “and not 
an individual of the colony would have escaped slaughter” 
Clive is said to have fallen asleep, amid the roar of the cannon 
in the battle; when he awoke he found the enemy retiring, but 
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he put Major Kirkpatrick under arrest for advancing without 
his orders—while he was asleep, one cause of the defeat of the 
Nawab’s troops was that their matchlocks aid not fire owing 
to the rain having wetted the powder A life of Clive was 
published by an Italian in 4 vols It was compiled by a 
deadly enemy of Clive, who wrote it with the intention of 
damaging his character We mention the following few 
notices of him which are little known, and are not record- 
ed in Malcolm’s Life of Clive—Clive was callcd by Pitt in the 
Senate “the heaven-born general”—he lcarned dancing at 
Paris 1763, 1n order to please the French ladics—many of the 
French nobility who aespised all the meicantile class, con- 
temned Clive for having been in a mercantile office—he 
forbade all the Companys servants 1n India the use of pal- 
ankins, and the junior servants the use of even an umbrella— 
he rose early and then executed a good part of his business, 
afterwards breakfasted, and then took exercise —he was rather 
reserved in company—he was a great enemv to inteilopers. 
When leaving India, 1767, he issued orders that all free merchants 
should be recallcd to Calcutta, and should not quit 1t 

Clive knew nothing of the vernaculars—Clive, the warrior 
of India, and Orme, his historian, were appoimted writers the 
same day—after the battle of Plas1 he proposed to the authorities 
the conquest of China, in ordcr to pay off the national debt! 
Mir Jaffi (nichnamcd Clive s ass) sent a message after the battle 
to offer Clive sevcial hundied of Suraj ud-daulah’s women which 
were taken in the camp—an East India Director once asked 
Clive whcther Si. Roger Dowler (Suraj-ud-daulah) was not a 
baronet—this 1s as good as Lord George Bentinck’s stating that, 
if the price of sugar be 1aised, the hundied million of Hindus 
will not be able to sweeten their tea —Clive’s voyage from 
England to Calcutta, 1765, cost the East India Company 73,489 
Rs He used all his influence and power to get Benodo 
ram, a native favorite of his, 1esto1ed to caste, but fasiled— 
when he went home he was exposed to various insults from 
civilians o1 military men whom he had offended in India. Once 
he was obliged to disguise himself thice times in one day to 
avoid the puisuit of some of his enemies Clive suggested a 
plan to Pitt for establishing a mighty empire in India, es- 
tending from the Ganges to Kambay, he proposed 1n 10 years 
to pay off the national debt from the diamond mines, and to 
divide the country into ten provinces with deputy governors 
in each. The people of Murshidabad expectcd to be plundered 
after the battle, and were thetefore greatly surprised when no 
contribution was Ievied on them,—Clive remaiked that when 
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he entered Murshidabad at the head of 200 Europeans and 500 
sipahis, the inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done it wth sticks and stones. RAMNAGUR silk 
factory* is opposite the field of Plasi, the river formerly ran 
behind it. Saktipur near Ramnagar is noted for an annual mela 
of Shiva in March, when many visitors and shopkeepers repair 
to it from Calcutta and Murshidabad. 30,000 people assemble : 
silk is produced chicfly on the west bank of the river, as the 
soil there is dark and more suitable for it. Near the village of 
Munkirra not far from Ramnagar, Ali Verdy treacherously assas- 
sinated Bhaskar Pandit with 19 of his officers. The troops of 
Suraj-ud-daula, when driven from Plasi, were pursued by the 
English to Daudpuir, nine miles distant. The Nawabs of Murshi- 
dabad then kept a stud of 300 of elephants there, they still kcep 
them ; it was a hunting seat, there is a large d2/ called Kalantar 
near it, where abundance of Chera called dal is procurable 
for elephants ; from this place Mir Jaffir sent word to the 
English that he was come to join them, while the Nawab went 
to Marshidabad and offered large sums of moncy to inducc the 
soldiers to fight for him, but they would not; at night he 
escaped from the palace windows with two or three attendants. 
Mangan Para lies north of Plasi, and is famous for the Kacheri 
of the Berhamptr Rajah. 

RANGAMATI next presents its bluff cliffs, forty fect high, the 
only elevated ground in that neighbourhood, it being either a 
spur of the Birbhum hills, or else rock decomposed 7 sztz, the 
remains of the original level of the country: the carth is red, 
vanga mati, and of the same kind with that found near Rampfr 
Baulea and Midnapfr, the intervening soil of a similar descrip- 
tion being probably washed away by a process of denudation ; 
Parasnath hill is 5,000 feet high, while all the surrounding 
country is a low table land ; red clay, like that of Rangamati, 
encompasses the Delta of Bengal, and is found in Dinajp4r, 
Rajshahi, Dhaka, Goalpara. Dr. McClelland observes, “ this 
clay has long appeared to me like the remnant of the ancient 
continuous surfacc, through which the rivers have cut their 
channels for ages, soas nearly to have effaced it altogether.” 
The legend respecting Rangamati is, that Bibisan, brother of 
Raban, being invited to a feast by a poor Brahman at Ranga- 
mati, as a token of gratitude rained gold on the ground, and 
hence the earth is red; by others it is ascribed to Bhu Deb, 


* Belonging to Mr. W. Rose, an ingenious and enterprizing gentleman, to whom, 
for his producing the best samples of white and yellow silks, the Agricultural 
Society have awarded two gold medals, 
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who, through the power of his ¢apasya, rained gold. Wilford 
writes that Rangamati was formerly called Oresphonta, Harar- 
punt or Hararpana, z. e, ground érpand consecrated to Hara 
or Shiva. ‘“ Here was formerly a place of worship dedicated to 
Mahadeva or Hara, with an extensive tract of ground appro- 
priated to the worship of the God; but the Ganges having 
destroyed the place of worship, and the holy ground having 
been resumed during the invasions of the Musalmans, it is 
entirely neglected. It still exists, however, as a place of wor- 
ship, only the image of the Phallus is removed to a great 
distance from the river,” it is called by the poets Kusumapuri, 
an epithet applied to favorite towns of theirs, as Patna, Burdwan, 
Rangamati. The remains of pottery, which have been dug up, 
show that there was a large population here once: in the Mogul 
times there was a Fauzdar; and in 1767 the Zemindar of 
Rangamati received a Khelat at the puna of Mutijil to the 
value of 7,278 Rs. Rangamati was one of the ten fauzdaris 
into which Bengal was divided; it is resorted to as a 
sanitarium, and is a favourite place for pic-nic parties; 
the undulations of land and scenery remind one of England ; 
it abounds with partridge and snipe, and shooting excursions 
are often made there. It was once selected, instead of Ber- 
hampur, for the erection of barracks, as being a high and 
healthy spot. In 1835 the Company’s silk factory here was 
sold for 21,000 Rs., it had 1,500 bigas of land attached to it ; the 
high land is not so well adapted for the growth of the Mulberry 
as that of the low alluvial soil in the neighbourhood : in 1784 
Warren Hastings spent a few days here with Sir John 
Doyley—Hastings’ name suggests various points—he was the 
first Governor-General who patronised Oriental and Statistical 
studies, as the inquiries on Tibet, Cochin China, and the Red 
Sea show ; he supported, at his own expense, pandits in Cal- 
cutta to translate from the Sanskrit, poems and mythological 
works, and yet Burke could say of him “ he never dines without 
creating a famine inthe land!” His trial lasted seven years ; 
two hundred Lords marched in procession on the opening of it 
to Westminster Hall. Hastings was accessible to all natives. 
BERIIAMPUR, so called from a Musalman officer Brampur, who 
was in one of the Nawab’s armies, is noted for its fine barracks, 
Our military frontier is now at the Sué/e7 ; 8oycars ago Berham- 
pur was the northern frontier station. In 1763 one detachment of 
the English troops occupied Birbhum, another Kishnaghur, while 
the body of the army was between Ghyretty and Kasimbazar. 
The barracks cost in 1765-7 the sum of £ 302,270; articles for 
them cost three times as much as in Calcutta. In 1768 the Chief 
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in Council of Kasimbazar appointed a committce to investigate 
into the exhorbitant charges made, they suspended three cove- 
nanted Government officers for overcharges, amounting to two 
lakhs, the difference between the cost and charges to the East 
India Company. It was proposed to surround the barracks with 
a ditch to prevent the soldiers going to Marshidabad and getting 
drunk, but it was found it would have cost a lakh. The Seir 
Mutakherim in 1786 states, “the barracks of Berhampér are 
the finest and healthiest any nation can boast of; there are two 
regiments of Europeans, seven or eight of sipahis, and fifteen or 
sixteen cannon placed there, and yct 1 heard men say that the 
Musalmans were so numerous at Marshidabad, that with drick 
bats in their hands they could knock the English down.” In 1771 
Berhampur, Chiitagang, Dinapur and Allahabad were regarded 
as the four head-quarters in Bengal. The English in a letter 
to Suraj-ud-daula in 1768 stated they did not wish to have any 
troops beyond the Karamnassa. George Thomas, who came out 
to India from Ireland as a common sailor, and became afterwards 
a general in the service of the Begam Sumrt and master of the 
province of Hurriana, died here in 1802 on his way to Calcutta 
to embark for Europe, and is interred in the burial ground. 
Creighton of Gaur, one of the first who cstablished native 
missionary schools in this country, is also buried here; he lived 
for twenty years with the late Charles Grant at Goamalty, 
“ without a single instance of a painful difference :” he published 
a plan of the best mode of establishing native schools, and 
supported several at his own expense ; fe connected schools 
with hts factories and gave datly wnstruction to his factory servants. 
He died at the age of forty-two, and his fricnd W. Grant, a 
kindred spirit, was buried the next month, in the same grave- 
yard with him. 

“ Little Henry,” the subject of Mrs. Sherwood’s beautiful tale 
“ Little Henry and his bearer,” is also buried here. Mrs. Sher- 
wood lived to the east of the burial ground. At the 
time of the great famine of 1771, travellers were found dead 
here with money bags in their hands, as they could not 
purchase corn with them. 1810, in consequence of an earth- 
quake the water of the tank here turned a dark green colour, 
and an immense number of fish, many of them weighing 
from 10 to 18 secrs, floated dead on the surface, they were 
taken away in carts by natives, some were buried, and somc 
used for manure. A gentleman lived at Berhampdr in 1813, 
who was very anxious to improve the country, and seeing the 
natives carrying the earth in baskets on their heads, he procured 
six wheel barrows instead, which the natives used constantly 
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before him, but one day congratulating himself on advancing 
their improvement, he saw them carrying the wheel barrows oz 
their heads. A theatre was established at Berhampér in 1821. 
A Bible Association was established in 1830, and an Agricultural 
Society in 1837. To the south of Berhampér is Gora Bazar, 
inhabited by Musalmans or people from the North-West, who 
speak Urd&: to the South-East of Berhampur, two miles, the Ched- 
2a Mela is held in honor of Roganath, it is attended by about 
20,000 people. Berhampdr was forty years ago the residence of 
General Stewart, who used to offer puja to idols and worship 
the Ganges ; he lived to an advanced age, was well acquainted 
with the manners of the natives; his Museum in Chauringi 
was opened to the public ; during the last years of his life he 
fed an hundred destitute beggars daily : he was called “ Hindu 
Stewart.” Like Job Charnock he married a Hindu, and she 
made a Hindu of him. At Véshnupwr human sacrifices were 
formerly offered. 

KASIMBAZAR is so named from Kasim Khan who founded 
it: it gives its name to the island of Kasimbazar, included 
between the Bhagirathi from Nudiya up and the Jellingf ; tigers 
and boars abounded in the neighbourhood thirty years ago, 
as also birds of beautiful plumage; Lord Velentia, however, 
states that there were no tigers there in 1802, owing to the 
increase of population and the rewards of ten Rs. per head for 
every tiger offered by Government. At different periods, 
Government spent a lakh and a half in Bengal in rewards for 
killing tigers; it was a regular charge at the Kacheri of 
Hugly. Kasiinbazar is now three miles from the river. The 
Decennial Settlement brought much land into cultivation ; 
an Indian traveller of 1811 writes :—‘ Kasimbazar is noted 
for its silk, hosiery, coras, and inimitable ivory work, but 
as to the greater part of its surface, it is a wilderness in- 
habited only by beasts of prey, at twelve or eleven miles from 
Berhampur, an almost impervious jungle extends for a consider- 
able space denying entrance to all but tigers.” Bolts, a factor, 
at Kasimbazar, made nine lakhs by trade between 1760 and 1767. 
Bruton in 1632 writes of “the city of Kasimbazar where the 
Europeans have their factories, the country affords great quan- 
tities of silk and muslins.” Kasimbazar was a great mart in 
former days for trade. Reynal remarks: “ Kasimbazar is 
grown rich by the ruin of Malda and Rajmahal: it is the 
gencral market of Bengal silk, a great quantity of silk and 
cotton stuffs are manufactured here; they are circulated through 
part of Asia; of the unwrought silk 3 or 400,000 ibs. weight is 
consumed in the European manufactories.” The cotton trade 
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is almost extinct there now, owing to the cheap importations 
from England, but 500,000 pieces of Kora are manufactured 
there at present, amounting in value to thirty lakhs. In 1677 
Mr. Marshall employed in the factory here was the first European 
who learned Sanskrit, he made a translation of the Sri Bhaga- 
vat into English, which is preserved in the British Museum. 
A melancholy instance of Sati was witnessed here in 1742 by 
Holwell in the time of Sir F. Russel’s chiefship, in the case of 
the widow of Ram Chand Pandit, a Mahratta ; her friends, the 
merchants and Ladv Russel, did all they could to dissuade her : 
but to show her contempt of pain, she put her finger in the fire 
and held it there a considerable time, she then with one hand 
put fire in the palm of the other, sprinkled incense on it and 
fumigated the Brahmans, and as soon as permission to burn 
arrived from Hoseyn Shah, Fauzdar of Miurshidabad, she mount- 
ed the pyre with a firm step. In 1681 out of 230,0004 sent 
by the East India Company for investment to Bengal, 140,0004 
of it was sent to Kasimbazar : that year Job Charnock was _ chief 
there. In 1620 the English had commercial agents at Patna, 
and in 1658, they had them at Kasimbazar, Hagly and Balasore : 
1767, one of the members of Council was appointed to be 
chief of the trade at Kasimbazar. In 1753 Warren Hastings was 
a commercial assistant here, and devoted much of his time to 
Persian ; in 1757, on the place being taken by Suraj-ud-daula, 
who encamped with his whole army opposite to it, he was made 
prisoner and sent to Marshidabad : the English had a fort then 
here, which at the time of the battle of Plasi was more regular 
and tenable than that of Calcutta: it hadf our bastions; in 
that year Suraj-ud-daula came before the fort with his whole 
army, and Mr. Watts recommended that a fortification should 
be erected at Marshidabad: the Court of Directors in reply 
stated, that in subordinate settlements they could not bury the 
Company’s capital in stone walls, that their servants were so 
thoroughly possessed of military ideas, as to forget that their 
employers were ,merchants, and trade, their principal object. 
The Commercial Resident here had a salary of 50,160 Rs.; 
the filatures and machinery of the East India Company were 
worth twenty lakhs; in 1768 it was recommended that European 
troops should not be brought nearer to Calcutta than Kasimbazar 
on account of the climate of Calcutta being so unfavourable to 
European health. 

The FRENCH had a factory at Kasimbazar, as also at Malda: 
the one at Kasimbazar is now marked only by ruined walls and an 
old flagstaff, it is called Farasdanga, the native population 
have deserted it for the more profitable settlement of Khagra 
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and Gora Bazar. The French st#// own Farasdanga, though 
they make no use of it; the site is occupied by native distil- 
leries. They had a factory at Saidabad, where Dupleix lived 
a long time, he was the Louis Philippe of the French inter- 
ests in Bengal, as his great aim was to raise French power 
through the influence of French commerce. Dupleix gained 
twenty lakhs in India and originated the French private trade 
therein : with all his attention to business he indulged in frivolity : 
he has been seen in the streets of Chandernagar with a fiddle 
in his hand and an umbrella over his head, running naked with 
some other young fellows, and playing tricks atevery door. SAI- 
DABAD has an Armenian church built about 1757, and in Ticffen- 
thaler’s time, a great number of Armenian merchants lived in 
beautiful houses here and carried on trade.* From Saidabad 
Clive wrote the memorable letter to the Council, the 6th of May 
1766, apprising them of the conspiracy among the officers, and 
their determination to lay down their commissions since the 
Company had reduced their batta. From Saidabad embank- 
ments extend to Bhamenea ten miles distant, they used to cost 
annually for repairs over a lakh: 1767 Murshidabad was near 
being washed away in consequence of the embankments break- 
ing down. In 1838 a meeting of natives was held at the house 
of the Hon’ble W. Mclville, Governor-General’s Agent, 
to establish an English school, they subscribed 6,000 Rs, ; the 
school flourished for a year; English, Bengali, Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanskrit were taught; but when those Europeans who 
took an interest in it left the station, it dwindled away. 
MURSHIDABAD is of earlier date than the time of Méarshid 
Kali Khan, its reputed founder, but rather embellisher ; he made 
it the capital in 1714 as being a central place. Akbar, writes 
Tieffenthaler, founded Marshidabad and sent a body of troops to 
a place east of it, called Akbarpur. Every part of Murshida- 
bad suggests ideas connected with a fallen Musalman dynasty ; 








‘*The Armenians gradually came fiom Gujirat and Surat to Benares and Baha : 
about one hundred and fifty years ago they formed a settlement at Saulabad in con- 
sequence of a Phirmaund from the Mogul. When the Dutch settled at Chinsma 
in 1625, they were followed by the Armemiins.”” As opulent merchants they ex- 
ercised great influence ove: the Moguls When Holwell landed in 1757 as 
prisoner at Murshidabad, having his hody covered with boil, and loaded with fetters, 
he was received kindly by the Armenian merchants, Tuiavernier in 1665 met four 
Armenian merchants, who traded with Butan and supplier the people there 
wrth idols! Yet m building their Church m 1695 at Chinsura, no Hindus 
or Musalmans were employed at it, but only Armenians. Akbar had an Ar- 
menian servant of whom he entertaimed a high opimion —Coya Gregory, an Armenian, 
was the chief man at the court of Mir Kasim, he trained all the Nawab's infantry and 
cavalry in the English manner and commanded the artillery ; in 1772 he presented 
a petition to the House of Commons, complamming of the treatment he and his 
nation received from the Company's servants, both in person and property; they 
weie rzvaé traders, 
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in 1759 it was § miles long and 24 broad. Since the removal 
of the revenue courts and capital from it to Calcutta in 
1772, Murshidabad has been in a state of rapid decline. 
The reason of the removal was—that appeals were thus made 
to Calcutta direct, and only one establishment kept up—the 
records and treasure were insecure in Murshidabad, which 
“a few dakoits might enter and plunder with ease.” 
Hastings also assigned a reason that thereby Calcutta would 
be increased in wealth and inhabitants, which would cause an 
increase of English manufacturcs, and give the natives a better 
knowledge of English customs. The palmy days of Murshidabad 
have passed away—the times when the Koran was the only code, 
when the Nazim decided in all capital cases, and when a court held 
on Sunday was the only appcal from the provinces ;—-when the 
despotic principles of Moslem Governments rendered the courts 
rather instruments of power than of justice—when all eyes 
were turned to Murshidabad as the centre of Government and 
source of favour. The splendor of a court has faded away and 
also the outlay of money connected with it ; we find that on the 
marriage of Suraj-ud-daula, Alt Verdy kept a continued feasting 
for a month in his palace at Murshidabad - all comets were wel- 
come, every family in the city, rich and poor, partook of his hos- 
pitality, by receiving several times tables of dressed victuals 
called turahs, none of which cost less than 25 Rs., and thousands 
of them were distributed in Murshidabad. 

On the golden principal of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number for the greatest length of time,” we think the English 
rule preferable to the Moslem in Bengal, though we do not at- 
tach so much value to the tranquillity, which is the result of 
English sway, for, as an author remarks: “ We have given the 
Hindus tranquillity—but it is the tranquillity of stagnation, 
agitated by no living spring, ruffled by no salutary brecze.” It 
cannot be questioned that even an imperfect native government 
may be much better for a country on the whole, than a foreign 
one, though the latter be theorctically better constituted . we do 
not, however, apply this remark to India ; the Hindus have, by 
the English Government, becn delivered from the caprice of such 
monsters as Suraj-ud-daula, who did not scruple to bury one of 
his mistresses alive between walls at Marshidabad, and was so 
profligate, that no woman’s virtue was safe. Golam Hussein 
gives a faithful and lively picture of the licentiousness and 
despotism that prevailed at Murshidabad Ma€rshid Kali 
used to compel defaulting zemindars to put on loose trow- 
sers, into which were introduced live cats. Suraj-ud-daula 
murdered persons in open day in the streets of Marshidabad, 
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There are, however, some bright features in this dark picture, 
and which it would be well wete the English Government to 
imitate. The Musalman sway in Murshidabad reminds us that 
among the results were—wealth was scattered over the country : 
the couits of the Rajahs formed the centre of influence within 
their respective domains: the Musalmans made India their 
home, they forgot the country whence they came, and made 
themselves part of the people; though they plundered the peo- 
ple, they did not send away the money to /vrvezgn lands; their 
wealth chiefly circulated in India, in which they invited their 
countrymen to settle and increase the population the Nawabs 
mixed with the people and allowed them access. The Seir 
Mutakherim (written 1786) remaiked—“ of all the English that 
have carried away princely fortunes from this country, not one 
of them has ever thought of showing his gratitude to it, by sink- 
ing a well, digging a pond planting a public grove, raising a 
caravanscrai or building a bridge.” The revenue collected from 
the people ci:culated among them large jagirs were granted to 
nobles, on which they settdd , aimies of horse were maintained 
for show, the buildings in Bengal now are not equal to the 
old ones in magnificence, “the remains of stupendous cause- 
ways, ruins of bridges, and of magnificent stairs on the banks of 
rivers, not replaced by similar unde:takings of modern date, 
suggest melancholy reflections on the decline of the country ;” 
these observations are not so applicable zow however. Numbers 
of learned Arabic scholars came from Persia and received 
endowments and patronage. Fotste: in his travels remarks on 
this subject, “the native princes and chiefs of various desciip- 
tions, the retaincrs of numeious dependants, offered constant 
employment to a vast numbe: of ingenious manufactures, which 
supplied their masters with gold and silver stuffs curiously flow- 
ered, plain muslins, a diversity of beautiful silks, and other 
articles of Asiatic luxury.” In 1742 the court was removed from 
Rajmahal to Mdarshidabad by Ali Verdy Khan, in order to 
watch the English better, as also to be enabled to contend to 
more advantage with the Mahiattas. 

The great FAMINE of 1770 caused dreadful havoc at M4rshi 
dabad ; in April 1770 desolation spread through the provinces : 
multitudes fied to Murshidabad ; 7,000 people were fed there 
daily for several months, but the mortality incieased so fast, 
that it became necessary to keep a set of persons constantly 
employed in removing the dead from the streets and roads. 
At length those persons also died, and foi a time dogs, jackals, 
and vultures weie the only scavengers. The dead were placed 
on rafts and floated down the river, the bearers died from the 
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cffluvia, whole villages expired, even children in some parts fed 
on their dead parents, the mother on her child. Government 
has been blamed by a certain existing society as the cause of 
this famine how could they prevent the effects of the rains of 
heaven and the overflowing of the rivers which caused a defict- 
ency of crops? It 1s vividly described by Macaulay, “the 
whole valley of the Ganges was filled with mise1y and death. 
The Hoogly every day rolled thousands of corpses close to the 
poiticos and gardens of their English conquerors ,” Muishi- 
dabad 1s memouable as the 1esidence of the SrAIs, the bankers 
of the Bengal Government, respecting whom Burke remarked 
in the House of Commons “that their transactions wete as 
extensive as those of the Bank of England” The Emperor of 
Delhi conferied on one of them the title of Jagat Seat, 7 ¢, 
the banker of the woild , Jagat Scat kept all the 1evenue of 
Bengal in his treasury at Mtishidabad , he was the Rothschild 
of India, and though plundered of two mulions of moncy by 
the Mahrattas, when they /vtd Murshidabad, the loss scemed 
scarcely to be fclt by him , we find 1n 1680 the Scats were a gicat 
family and cmploycd in supplying piece goods to the English 
merchants Jagat Scat helped Murshid Kult Khan to pur- 
chase the continuance of his office as Nawab of Benval afte: the 
death of Arangzeb Clive proposed Jagat Scat as aibite: of 
the dispute between him and the Nawab he was onc of the 
Council of thiec to the Nawab 1n Clive’s time, and had charge 
of the receipts and disbuiscments of the Goveinment The 
Seats were gicat fricnds to the Enelish, in whose 1ntcgrity in 
commercial transactions they had thc strictest confidence , 
theic is a tradition that they, in common with many other na- 
tives, were soindignant with Suraj ud daula foi his ciuclties, mp- 
ping open pregnant women thiough cu1tosity and drowning per- 
sons in order tc see thar dying stiuggles—that they lent money 
to the English to enable them to cai1y on the wa with the Na- 
wab, and through their moncy and influence they conti1buted very 
much to the transfer of the supreme power from Suraj-ud-daula 
to Mir Jaffr They used to lend Government a crore at a 
time. In1717 there was a family of the Seats in Calcutta, 
who weie very instiumental in bringing 1t into the form of a 
town but the transfer of the seat of Goveinment from Mur- 
shidabad to Calcutta led to their decay , a descendant of Jagat 
Seat lives at Murshidabad, he occupies the residence of his 
ancestors which 1s in a dilapidatcd state, for some time the 
members of the family subsisted by the sale of the family 
yuels, but lately Government has granted the representative 
of the family a pension of 1,200 Rs. monthly, all the family 
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papers were destroyed some time ago by a fire. The Seats 
were Jains, and built several Jain temples in Mdrshidabad. 
Todd states, “more than half the mercantile wealth of India 
passes through the hands of the Jain laity ; the majority of 
the bankers ure the Jains from Lahore to the Ocean.” 

There are now few ancicnt edifices in Marshidabad, though 
a tax of 8,000 Rs. annually was levied for permitting bricks 
to be brought from Gaur for buildings in Marshidabad. 
These bricks were enamelled, and the nateves of Bengal now can- 
not make bricks equal to those that were manufactured at Gaur. 
The greater part of the nobles have gone to Delhi or have 
returned to Persia, there is not a nobleman there now who 
is not connected by blood or marriage whith the Nawab Nizam, 
excepting Mohamed Reza Khan, who is independent and 
possesses a respectable competency: he is a descendant of the 
famous Muzafir Jang, who lived in the time of Warren Hastings. 
There was a mint here, where silver was coined in the name of 
the Emperor : it yiclded a revenuc of three lakhs annually, and 
was erected by Murshid Kdli Khan in 1704. “The East India 
Company in 1746 paid Marshid K4&li 25,000 Rs, for permission 
to establish a factory at Kasimbazar, for the convenience of 
having the bullion, which they sent from Europe, coined into 
rupecs at the mint,” which reminds us of what Zelim Sing 
said to Colonel Todd, “the time will come when there will be 
but one sikka throughout India.” On the right bank of the 
river in former times there were many houses; the Nawab’s 
palace stood there. The Sadak Bag was famous in 1800 for the 
Nawab’s garden and the College of Fakirs near it called Akara 
Munsaram. The palace of Mir Jaffir stood on the right bank 
of the river, and had accommodation enough for three European 
monarchs, That of Suraj-ud-daula was on the left ; both were 
fortificd with cannon. There are many Karta Bhojas to the 
cast of Mirshidabad. Forster in 1807 remarks that at the 
entrance to the town was a large and magnificent gateway 
and a parapct pierced with embrasures for cannon, it was pro- 
bably the remains of a fortification erected in 1742 against the 
Mahrattas, who in Ali Verdy’s time plundered the suburbs of 
Muirshidabad. In 1839 when a mccting was held at Berhampur 
in favor of steam communication between England and India, 
twenty membcrs of the Nawab’s family were prescnt, and the 
first resolution passed was—that every Mahommedan was inter- 
ested in its success, as shortening the period of going to, and re- 
turning from Mecca—and yct when the first river steamer 
passed Murshidabad the natives thought it was a éfz¢ or goblin 
breathing out flames, that was come to devour their children, 
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MuTIJIL or the lake of pearl (a favorite name applied to a 
lake in Kashmir and another in Lahore), is a lovely spot, south 
of Marshidabad ; there are only afew arches now left of the 
magnificent palace erected here of black marble brought from 
Gaur; it was built by Suraj-ud-daula at an enormous expense 
in order to “ indulge his vicious pleasures beyond the reach of 
control ;” he quitted this palace in order to fight the battle of 
Plasi ; and from the same place, 1766, Clive wrote a letter making 
over five lakhs bequeathed to him by Mir Jaffir, to a fund since 
called Clive’s fund. Hamilton states the Mutijil was “ one 
of the windings of the former channcl of the Kasimbazar river :” 
others, however, think it was commenced for the purpose of 
making bricks for the houses, which at one time covered the 
piece of land surrounded by the Mutijil: some years ago the 
Nawab was induced at the recommendation of the Hon’ble W. 
Melville, the resident, to establish an cxperimental agricultural 
garden there. Tieffenthaler writes: “The Governor of Bengal 
resides at Colcria, and one mile from it is a great and magnifi- 
cent palace, called Mutijil, from the clearness of its waters.” 
When the building was nearly ready, Suraj-ud-daula invited Ali 
Verdy to sce it, he locked up Ali Verdy in a room and refused 
to release him unless the zemindars there paid a fine from their 
lands ; Ali Verdy was obliged to grant it, as also to give Suraj-ud- 
daula the privilege of erecting a granary, which the inhabitants 
called Munsurganj or the granary of the victorious, 7. e., of Suraj- 
ud-daula who outwitted his grandfather. The piece of land 
surrounded by the Mutijil in the form of a horse-shoe, was 
formerly covered with houses. In its neighbourhood Lord Tein- 
mouth once lived, he devoted his days there to civil business and 
his evenings to solitude, studying Urdu, Persian, Arabic and 
Bengali; after dinner when rcposing, an intclligent native 
used to entertain him with stories in Urdi: he carried on an 
extensive intercourse with the natives and supcrintended a small 
farm: he writes of it, “here I enjoy cooing doves, whistling 
blackbirds and, purling streams ; I am quite solitary, and, except 
once a week, sce no one of Christian complexion.” He amused 
himself in improving the Nawab's grounds and enjoying the re- 
creation of music during the years 1771-2-3. The PUNA was the 
annual settlement of the revenue of Bengal, when the principal 
zemindars and all the chief people of the country assembled 
at Mutijil in April and May: it was abolished in 1772, because it 
was found that the amils or contractors rack rented : the zemin- 
dars used to come to the Puna with the state of amrahs, it 
was viewed as an act of fealty or homage to the Nawab of 
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Marshidabad, and the annual rent roll of the provinces was 
then settled , Khelats weie distributed each year, in 1767 the 
Khelat disbursement amounted to 46,750 Rs for Clive and 
his Council 38,000 Rs for the Nivamat 22,634 Rs. for the 
people of the treasury 7,352 Rs to the Zemindai of Nudiya 
to the Raja of Bubhum 1,200 Rs of Bishenpér 734 Rs_ the 
sum expended on Khelats that ycar amounted to 216,870 Rs. 
The practice of distributing these Khelats was of long standing, 
as they were given to the zemindars on renewal of their sun- 
nuds and as a confirmation of their appointment, to the offi- 
cers of the Nizamat they were an honorary distinction , the 
people held the Punain great esteem, and Clive, regarding it 
as an ancient institution, raised a spccial revenue collection to 
defray the expenses of it, but in 1769 the Court of Directors 
prohibited the giving prescnts at the Puna. In 1767 at the 
Puna the Nawab was seated on the Musnud, Verelst, the Gov- 
ernor-General, was on his right, and recommended in the 
strongest manner to all the ministers and landholders, to give all 
possible encouragement to the clc tring and cultivating of lands 
for the mulberry It must have been a splendid sight when 
amid all the pomp of oriental magnificence Khelats were pre- 
sented to the Rajahs or Nawabs of Dhaka Dinajpur, Hugely, 
Piéinea, Tippcera, Silhct Rangpw, Birbhum  Bishenpur, 
Pachete, Rajymahal, and Bhaglipur, a form like the Puna 1s 
still kept up at each Zemindar’s Kacher1 Newish Mahomed, 
nephew of Ali Verdy, is buried at Mutiyil in a mosque built 
by him, at his funeral there was great lamentation of the 
people, as hc was very charitable, he could not bear tu be 
on bad terms with any one kcramed Daula, the brother 
of Suraj ud-danla, 15 also buied here, “on his death the city 
of Murshidabad looked like an immense hell filled with peo- 
ple in mourning” The Last India Company’s Political Resi- 
dents lived at Mutiy1l, and several of them made large fortunes 
there, one of them returned to Europe in 1767, having, as 1s 
said, during his three years Residency, accumulated property 
to the amount of nine million of stivers 

On the night bank of the river, opposite Mutyil, 1s the burial 
place of the Nawabs, here Suray ud-daula and Ali Verdy are 
buted side by side Fouster in 1781 mentions that mullahs were 
employed here to offc: prayers for the dead, and that the widow of 
Suraj-ud-daula used often to come to the tomb and perform certain 
ceremonies of mourning in memory of her deceased husband the 
expcnscs of the burial ground are defrayed by Government , the 
rivci, two miles south of Mutiy:l, formeily took the shape of a 
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horse-shoc, until the neck was cut through at considerable expense. 
To the North-East of Mutijil is the Auttera described by Hodges, 
a traveller of 1780, as “a grand seminary of Musalman learning, 
70 feet square, adorned by a mosque which rises high above 
all the surrounding building ;” near it is the Zogzkhand where 
the Nawab’s artillery was kept, it formed one of the entrances 
to Marshidabad, a cannon was placed between two young trees ; 
they have grown up, and their branches have lifted the cannon 
from the ground. It has two splendid minarcts 7o feet high ; 
Jafir Khan was an humble man, and is buried at the foot of the 
stairs leading up, so as to be trampled on by people going up :” 
this mosquc was constiucted after the model of the great 
mosque at Mecca.* 

At Kalkapir, a long straggling village to the south of Mutiyil, 
are the few remains of what was once the Dutch factory, and the 
scene of gaicty. In 1757 Vynctt was the chief of it, hc was very 
kind to the English when the factory of Kasimbazar was taken 
by the Musalmans: the burial ground still remains. The river 
formerly flowcd by Kalhaptr; now it is at a considerable dis- 
tance: it also ran behind Bethampdr, the Dutch had a mint 
there. A visitor to it, 1825, writes,“ Kalkapur is now in 
a neglected state, the court yard is overtun with jungle, and 
the barking of the paria dogs werc our only greeting on enter- 
ing a place, which for many years was a scene of gaiety, in 
the evening and of incessant application to business during 
the hours of every returning day.” Stavorinus describes the 
Dutch in 1770 as rising at 5, then breakfast, then business until 
noon, after which dinner, and the afternoon szesta or nap until 
4.0’clock, from that to six business again, from six to nine relaxa- 





* In a Persian MSS. 15 the followmg short account of ths Mosque: “Jafn 
** Khan, sometimes also called Murshid Kuli Khan, having a presentiment that his 
“death was approaclung, commissioned Muad, the son of Ismail, a Furrash, (a 
‘servant whose business it 15 to spread carpets) to ciect a tomb a Muspd, and 
‘*Kuthrub to he called after him, and directed that it should he completed in six 
‘“‘months. This man on receiving the commi 51, requested that he should not be 
‘called to account for any acts that he might think necessary to adopt im the execu- 
‘tion of his work. On his request being gtanted, he immediately called upon the 
‘‘vemindars to supply him with «uti-ins and labourers to raise the building Te 
*‘ fixed for the site a piece of ground which belonged to the Naw tb to the east of the city 
6¢ For the materials for the work he pulled down all the Hindu temples that he heard 
‘of in o: near the city, and seived all the boats inthe nver The Hindu zemin- 
‘‘dars wished to preserve their temples and offered to fuintsh all the materials at 
“their own cost, but this Mnad refused, and it 15 said that not a JLindu temple was 
“left standing within four or five days’ journey round the city. He also exercised 
‘‘ oppression in other ways, and even pressed respect ible Tlindus while travelling in 
«* these suwarees to work at the building. By this meins the work was finished in 
«twelve months. It consisted of a Kuthrub, a Musji, and Minats, a oun and 
¢*Boili and Well—and Jafir Khan endowed it in sucha manner as to ensure its 
“+ peing preserved after lis death, ’ 
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tion, when supper was taken and they went tobed at 11. Taver- 
nicr, in 1666, visited Kasimbazar and was well received by Van 
Wachtlendonk, Director of the Dutch factories in Bengal; the 
Nawab then lived at Miarshidabad: the present Nawab’s 
family is of Arab origin The Dutch had intercourse with 
Bengal at an carly pciiod; Warwick, the founder of the 
Dutch East India Company, made an alliance with several 
Rajahs of Bengal in the beginning of the 15th century: 
they settled in Bengal about 1625. In Tavernier’s time the 
Dutch kept up to 800 natives employed in their factory at 
Kalkaptr. 

Tieffenthaler, 1770, desciibes Mdrshidabad as having an 
immense number of brick stucco houses, adoined with a great 
number of gardens and fine buildings, and that the Ganges 
there had an astonishing number of barks and boats on it. 
Fven as late as 1808 Mr. Ward thus writes of it, “ Murshi- 
dabad is full of Moors, very populous, very dusty, except a 
few large brick houses and a few mosques, the rest of the town 
consists of small brick houses or huts into which an European 
creeps; for near two miles the 1iver was lined with trading 
vessels.” Now all is in rapid decay, and the chief object to 
attract the traveller is the New Palace, which is 425 feet 
long, 200 wide, 80 high; it has a splendid maible floor, the 
banqueting hall is 290 feet long, with sliding doors encased 
in mitiois. Colonel Macleod was the architect of it, and the 
only European engaged, the xuatres executed the work. The 
tiade of Mfiushidabad was formeily very great ; the Pachautra or 
Custom office books state, that, as late as Ali Verdy’s time, 
875,000 lbs. worth of raw silk were entered there, exclusive of 
the European investments, which were not entered there, as being 
cither duty free or paying duty at Hagly. Murshidabad is now 
famous for the manufacture of ivory toys and chessmen ; in 1838, 
an English newspaper was begun there called the MMdrshidabad 
News, it met with a good ciculation, the Court of Directors 
subsciibed for 10 copies of it, but afterwards it became scurrilous 
and indulged in personal abuse, the consequence of which was 
that it became extinct in 1839. ; 

Mirshidabad was noted in former times for the profligacy 
of its court, we dare not pollute these pages with a description 
of the vile impurities of Serferez Khan. The Seir Mutakherim 
describes the court of Marshidabad as a hind of Sodom; the 
women of the court talked publicly of subjects which should 
never pass the door of the lips. A regard to the feelings of 
survivors prevents us from referring to the orgies of late 
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occupants of the Musnud. We trust the present Nawab 
will set a different example ; the length of his title “Mantizum 
UI Malak Moshen Ud Daula Faridau Jan Syad Munsur Ali 
Khan Bahadur Narset Jang,” fully rivals Spanish titles, 
May he imitate the example of a former Nawab, Suja Khan, 
“who supported at Murshidabad all travellers of intellectual 
and moral worth, and encouraged merit in every way.” Ali 
Verdy also is a worthy object of imitation in the attention 
he paid to developing the resources of Bengal. 

The present court has about 50 eunuchs attached to the 
Nazim and the female relatives living within the Kcela or the 
enclosure; inside which the authority of the civil officers of 
Government does not extend ; these eunuchs come from differ- 
ent places in Abyssinia, from Tigra, Dancali, Nubia and the 
Galla country. 

Suraj-ud-daula kept in his seraglio a female guard composed 
of Tartar, Georgian, and Abyssinian women, armed with sabres 
and targets. Murshidabad is noted on account of the festival 
of the Beira which was introduced by Suraj-ud-daula, who used 
to have boats large enough to hold 100 men, filled with earth 
and flowers, and floated down the river with lamps, while 
the shores were illuminated. Little could be expected of 
him, his mother was a notorious adulteress, and himself, 
when governor of Katak, plundered the rich and shocked all 
decency, so that a conspiracy was formed against him. 


TERETKONA lies on the right side of the river facing Mfr- 
shidabad ; it hasan image of Cintua, a goddess worshipped there 
in the temple of Kriteswari or Durga; it has declined after 
the withdrawal of Government patronage; it is mentioned 
in the Bhabishyat Purana. Dedsdérd opposite to Murshidabad 
had a Mosque and Mausoleum erected by Shuja Adin, in which 
he was buried, A. D. 1739. He was a man of general philan- 
thropy and unbounded liberality. He made a beautiful garden 
at Debpar&, which he called Ferreh Bag (the garden of happi- 
ness) to which’ he retired in the summer with his seraglio in 
order to indulge in every luxury. 

AZIMGAN] is also opposite Murshidabad, the city formerly ex- 
tended on the west bank of the river from this to Suraj-ud-dau- 
lah’s tomb. Du Perron describes the river as dividing the city 
into two parts. There are several fine Jazz temples here: the 
Jains are a most enterprising mercantile racc, and many of 
them here emigrated from Jaudpdr, Marwar, and Hariana; 
some have settled as far east as Assam: the north of Murshi- 
dabad is occupied chiefly by Jain merchants, who speak Hindi ; 
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the middle is occupied by Musalmans, and the south by Ben- 
alis. 

: BHAGWANGOLA is divided into old Bhagwangola and new 
Bhagwangola, twelve miles distant from each other; the 
former was the port of Murshidabad in Ali Verdy’s time, and 
supplied the city with provisions from the districts to the east 
of the Ganges. The Ganges anciently flowed to the west of 
it ; now it is five miles west of the river. In 1760 Clive sailed 
down the Ganges to Bhagwangola and then crossed to Murshi- 
dabad. Oats, gram, and rice are brought to it from Rangpur, 
Dinajpur, &c., &c. Surup Dut, the ghat mangi here, was for 
many years the leader of the thugs of Dhaka, Furidpur, &c., &c., 
he used to embark travellers in the boats of his comrades and 
then have them murdered. In former times the neighbourhood 
of Bhagwangola must have been exceedingly populous, as there 
are evident remains of a very extensive town or a series of large 
villages, now overgrown with forests, and dotted with numerous 
tanks and other signs of population. Several English officers 
were buried here, but their tombs have been swept away by the 
river. 


JANGIPUR or Jehangiptr, because founded by Jehangir the 
Emperor, was long a seat of the silk manufacture of the East 
India Company: the Company’s factory was sold to a Mr. 
Larulletto in 1835 for 51,000 Rs., the silk filatures were erected 
in 1773. The first attempt of the East India Company was at 
Budge Budge, which did not succeed. Grant in his Essay on 
India adduces the silk manufacture as an instance that the 
Hindus are not unchangeable; the East India Company intro- 
duced the Italian mode of winding silk, and the natives have 
altogether dropt ¢hezy own method: in 1757 the East India Com- 
pany sent out to Bengal, a Mr. Wilder, well acquainted with 
the silk manufacture, to examine into the different qualities of 
the Bengal silk; he resided at Kasimbazar, then the Company’s 
chief silk manufactory, where he died in 1761: in 1765 Mr. 
Ponchow was appointed to Kasimbazar to carry on the im- 
provements begun by Mr. Wilder: Italians were sent out first : 
Lord Valentia in 1802, describes Jangipur as the greatest silk 
station of the East India Company and employing 3,000 persons. 
The west bank of the river is best for the mulbcrry cultivation, 
as it requires a black soil. The East India Company’s filatures 
did not extend beyond 26° N. Lat., as in a more northerly direc- 
tion the soil and air become too dry for the mulberry and silk 
worms. Napoleon's Berlin Decrees, prohibiting the exportation 
of silk from Italy to England, gave a great stimulus to the cul- 
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tivation of the Silk Trade in Bengal : a meeting was immediate- 
ly held in London, and a request was made to the East India 
Company to supply England with silk direct from India. Mr. 
Williams was resident here and died in 1822, he was a great 
friend to education. Jangipir was formerly famous for “its pret- 
ty English garden ;” in 1808 the river near it was dried up, so that 
gharis crossed it, owing to a chur at the mouth of the Bhagi- 
rathi, which caused the Ganges to flow into the Jellinghi, the 
lowest depth of water here in the dry season is about two feet: 
in the Jellinghi, in 1832, a thousand boats were waiting at the 
mouth to be lightened before they could proceed on account of 
the shallowness of the water—and yet Government levy a tax 
of 150,000 Rs. per annum on boats passing up this river in 
order to keep it clear, the same sum on the Matabanga and 
Jellinghi, while little trouble is taken by Government officers 
to keep the river clear. Allowing 3 Rs, as the average toll for 
each boat, this shews that on an average above 50,000 boats 
pass Jangiptr annually. 

SUTI is memorable for the battle of Gheria fought near it, 
1740, in which Ali Verdy defeated Serferez Khan at the head 
of 30,000 cavalry and infantry, and a numerous train of artillery ; 
and for a battle in 1763, which lasted 4 hours, and in which Mir 
Kasim was defeated, though at the head of 12 battalions of 
sipahis, 15,000 horse and 12 cannon; had the English lost 
this battle they would have been driven out of Bengal, 
as Mir Kasim’s troops were drilled according to European 
discipline. Three thags were arrested here in 1836 by Capt. 
Louis, two were father and son. One man confessed, that 
in one expedition he and his gang had committed fifty mur- 
ders between Mirshidabad and Bar. Near Suti an excavation 
has been made to join the Ganges and Bhagirathi ; when first 
made it was only a few yards wide, but the stream was no 
sooner admitted than it quickly expanded to as many hundred 
yards: in the year after its completion not a trace of its 
existence remained, the middle of one of the principal streams 
of the Ganges is now pointed out as the spot where the exca- 
vation was made ; between Suti and Kalgang forty square miles 
of land have been washed away by the river in a few years, 
Suraj-ud-daula alarmed at the capture of Chandernagar and 
afraid that the English would bring their ships up the Padma 
and into the Bhagirathi, sunk vessels near S&ti to prevent it. 
In 1839 it was proposed to Government to form a new zillah, of 
which Sati was to be the capital, six thannahs from Murshida- 
bad and eight from Bhagalpur were to form it. Tavernier, the 
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celebrated traveller, who visited Kasimbazar in 1665, mentions 
that there was ‘a sand bank before Suti, which rendered it im- 
passable in January, so that Bernier was obliged to travel by 
land from Rajmahal to Hugly. In Du Perron’s time Suti was 
famous for the tomb of a Fakfr, Morte Zeddin. 

The extent to which this article has reached forbids us to take 
notice now of Gaur with all its interesting associations connected 
with the history of 2000 years, The banks of the Bhagirathi in 
1846 present widely different scenes from what they did in 1746. 
Since that period the crescent has waned and Moslem pride 
has been laid low—the Sati fires have been extinguished and 
Ganga’s stream is no longer polluted with infanticide—the fame 
of Nudiya and its Sanskrit colleges is passing away and yielding 
the palm to the superior influence of western science and litera- 
ture—there are no longer Kazis to sentence men to death for 
abusing fakirs, or governors like Murshid Kuli Khan to send 
Korans of their own writing with valuable offerings to Mecca 
and Medina—travellers now pass the banks of the Bhagirathi by 
night, and defenceless women may travel from Calcutta to Delhi 
without fear of molestation. The future opens out a bright 
scene on the banks of the Bhagirathi—when Brahmanism will 
be in Bengal, as Buddhism is now, “a thing of the past,’— 
when Gospel light and its handmaid the English language and 
literature shall be diffused far and wide—when Municipal 
Institutions, Colleges, Agricultural Societies, Zillah and Town 
Libraries shall have dispersed the torpor of Mofussil life-—when 
railroads intersecting the country shall have helped to scatter to 
the winds all local prejudices—and when the banks of the Bha- 
girathi, like the banks of the Rhine or the Thames, shall be 
ornamented with villas, country seats, and all the indications of 
a highly civilized state of society—when the upper classes of 
English Society in Calcutta—instead of being crowded together 
in their aristocratic mansions in Chowringi, the hot bed of 
Anglican prejudice and the focus of all those who cherish their 
irrational exclusiveness towards the natives of this land—shall 
enjoy the quiet and retirement of their dwellings along the 
course of the sacred stream, living thirty or fifty miles from 
Calcutta, but coming daily to it to do business through the won- 
derful facilities of travelling which will then be afforded, 
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WE are now in a position to enter on a full and final exami- 
tion of the British conquest of Sindh. A sufficient length 
of time has elapsed, and we are far enough removed from the 
scene of the transaction, to enable us calmly and dispassionately 
to review the history of that much controverted measure, while 
the materials for our inquiry are both copious and authentic. 
There are now before us two volumes of official correspondence 
relative to Sindh, presented to Parliament; we have an 
eloquent defence of the conquest from the practised pen of 
the conqueror’s brother, and we have a most minute com- 
mentary upon that defence, by an officer who possessed 
unequalled opportunities for acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the country and its people, and whose name is an ample 
guarantee for the scrupulous accuracy of his statements, 
Reserving to the sequel the few observations we shall have 
to offer on the respective merits of these publications, we shall 
at once proceed, with the aid of the historical materials which 
they supply, to lay before our readers a brief narrative of the 
events which immediately led to the subjugation of Sindh, 
together with an examination of the justice and policy of the 
measure, 

The valley of the lower Indus, which forms the scene of the 
transactions we are about to record, has of late years been 
remered familiar to all our Indian readers. Bordered, like 
the kindred valley of the Nile, by a range of mountains on 
one side and by a desert on the other, it is traversed throughout 
its entire length by the classic river from which it takes its 
name. The country on both banks of the river, from near 
the point where it receives the waters of the Punjab to its junc- 
tion with the sea, formed the territory of the Amirs or rulers 
of Sindh, and was divided into two principal shares—the 
Southern division forming the principality of Lower Sindh, 
and the Northern, that of Upper Sindh: leaving, towards the 
Kutch frontier, a third and inconsiderable division, that of 
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Mirpur, the affairs of which we will scarcely have occasion 
to notice. 

At the period at which our narrative opens,—the early 
autumn of 1842—five Amirs held independent but associate 
rule at Hyderabad, the capital of Lower Sindh; namely, Mir 
Nussir Khan, his two cousins Mirs Mir Mahommed Khan 
and Sobdar Khan, and his two nephews Mir Shadad Khan 
and Hussen Ali, At Khyrpfr the seat of the Upper Sindh 
Government, the venerable Mfr Rustum Khan was the 
acknowledged Rais, or supreme ruler; with whom were 
associated, as subordinate partners in the Government, his 
two younger brothers Mirs Ali Morad and Mahommed Khan, 
and his nephew Mir Nissir Khan. One Amir, Mir Sher 
Mahommed Khan, ruled the small principality of Mirpar. 

Our political relations with the Amirs of Sindh at that 
time, were those established by Lord Auckland’s treaties of 
1839, which, as our readers are aware, were forcibly imposed 
upon these Princes at the commencement of the first Affghan 
campaign. In Lower Sindh, separate treaties, identical in 
their provisions, were concluded with each of the Hyderabad 
Amirs which contained, among other less important parti- 
culars, the following stipulations ;—First, the maintenance 
of a British subsidiary force in Lower Sindh, either at Tatta 
or at some other station west of thc Indus, towards the cost 
of which an annual tribute of three lakhs of Rupees was to be 
paid in equal proportions by three* of the Amirs—the fourth 
(Mir Sobdar Khan) being exempted on account of his 
early submission ;—Secondly, the protection of their terri- 
tories by the British Government against foreign aggression, 
and the arbitration of all complaints of aggression which the 
Amirs might make against each other ;—Thirdly, non-inter- 
ference by the British Government in the internal adminis- 
tration of the Amirs, or in any complaints made against them 
by their subjects ;—Fourthly, the prohibition of all negociation 
on the part of’ the Amirs with foreign states, unless with the 
sanction of the British Government ;—Fifthly, the abolition 
of tolls on trading boats passing up or down the Indus ;— 
Sixthly, the payment of the usual dutics on merchandize 
landed from such boats for sale, with the exception of goods 
sold in a British camp or cantonment. 

In Upper Sindh one treaty only was considered necessary, 








* One of these shares was now divided between Mirs Shadad | Khan and Hussen 
Ali, the sons and heirs of the deceased Mir Nur Mahommed, one of the original 
parties to the treaties. 
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which was exchanged with Mir Réstum Khan as the acknow- 
ledged “ Chief of Khyrpar.” Its engagements were analogous to 
those concluded with the Lower Sindh Amirs with the following 
differences ;—-First, no stipulation was made for the payment of 
a subsidy ;—Secondly, there was no engagement for the perma- 
nent location of a British force : permission being only given “to 
occupy the fortress of Bukker as a depdt for treasure and muni- 
tions in time of war ;’—Thirdly, no stipulation was made 
for the abolition of river tolls: the Amirs merely promising 
“co-operation with the other powers” in any measures which 
might be thought necassary for extending and facilitating the 
commerce and navigation of the river Indus. Lastly, short 
“ Agreements” were at the same time concluded with each of the 
other three Amirs of Upper Sindh, whereby the British Govern- 
ment engaged “ never to covet one rea of the revenue of their 
shares of Sindh, nor to interefcre in their internal management.” 
The treaty entered into with the Amir of Mirpur, in the fol- 
lowing year, was similar in its provisions to that of Lower Sindh, 
and included an engagement for the payment of a subsidy of 
Rs. 50,000 per annum as the price of British protection. 

It is unnecessary, for the purpose of our present inquiry, to 
examine either the justice or the policy which dictated these com- 
pulsory treaties. They formed a part (and, it may be, a neces- 
sary part) of that ill-advised and disastrous “ Affghan policy,” 
which forms the one disfiguring blot on Lord Auckland’s 
otherwise beneficent administration: and it was only by the 
unconquerable firmness, and extraordinary personal influence, 
of the distinguished diplomatist* who conducted the negociations, 
that the Lower Sindh Amirs were induced to yield a tardy and 
reluctant assent to their harsh provisions, and thereby preserved, 
though but for a season, the sovereignty of their kingdom. 

Having been thus reduced from independent Sovereigns 
to tributary allies of the British Government, it was not to be 
expected but that some degree of alienation and a distrust of 
our future measures would take possession of the minds of the 
Amirs. Whatever may have been the real state of their feel- 
ings, their acts, even during the disasters of 1842, evinced no 
appearance of hostility: for it is a remarkable fact, that, under 
the able management of Major (now Lieutenant Colonel) Out- 
ram, Sindh continued in a state of profound tranquillity ; 
robberies were unknown; British subjects of all classes, un- 
attended by a single armed attendant, traversed the country 
without danger or molestation ; and @arriage and supplies were 
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liberally furnished for the support of our armies in Southern 
Affghanistan. 

Such was the condition of Sindh, and such were our relations 
with its rulers, when Major General Sir Charles Napier, then 
Commanding the Puna Division of the Bombay Army, was 
invested by Lord Ellenborough with the military and poli- 
tical control of Sindh and Beluchistan. The veteran soldier 
hastened to Sindh (we are told) with all the alacrity of a 
young warrior; and on the 9th September landed at Kurrachi. 
Before we accompany him on his diplomatic and military career, 
it is desirable that we should first become acquainted with his 
character, and that of the political functionary whom he was 
about to supersede. 

The name of Colonel Outram will ever be associated, in 
this country, with some of the finest and noblest qualities of 
the soldier. His character exhibits a remarkable union of 
calm, steady, resolute valour, with a passion for daring and 
chivalrous enterprise, and an energy and determination of 
purpose which no danger or difficulty can daunt. These quali- 
ties, added to an open, ardent, generous disposition, and a 
quiet, unassuming courtesy of demeanour, have deservedly 
rendered him the pride of the Bombay Army, and appear to 
have attracted, in a rare degree, the personal attachment 
and esteem of those who have served under his orders, or 
have been otherwise associated with him in public duty. But 
it were an unnecessary, though a pleasing task, to dwell upon 
these features of his character. The conqueror of Sindh 
himself has, with a just discernment, awarded to him the appro- 
priate and expressive title of “ Zhe Bayard of Indta,;” and 
twelve hundred British officers of the Indian services have 
publicly recorded their admiration of his heroic achievements 
in India, Affghanistan, and Sindh. 

Colonel Outram’s experience of native character is extensive 
and yaried. In common with the majority of officers who 
have known the natives long and well, who are conversant 
with their languages and customs, and who judge them by an 
Indian, and not by a British standard, he appears to have 
formed a generally favourable opinion of them. His inter- 
course with them seems to have been marked on all occasions 
by a considerate attention to their social usages and feelings: 
and his interest in their welfare is evinced by a desire to 
preserve and improve the more innocuous of their insti- 
tutions, rather than precipitately to subvert them, in order 
to introduce the systems and usages of Europe in their place. 
Like all functionaries who have been guided by such principles 
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and feelings he has acquired in a high degree the confidence 
and good will of the people over whom he has been placed : 
and we need scarcely add, that the possession of such influence 
over the minds of the natives, particularly of those in high rank 
and stations, is one of the most important qualifications which 
a British diplomatist can possess; and is calculated, more 
than any measures of abstract wisdom, to reconcile the Princes 
and people of India to our rule, and thereby to preserve the 
peace, and promote the best interests of the country. 

Lest any of our readers should consider such political 
accomplishments as antiquated and worthless, we will supply 
a more practical test of Colonel Outram’s diplomatic quali- 
fications, and try them by the magnitude and importance 
of the services which he rendered to his country, during the 
eventful year that immediately preceded his removal. At 
that memorable crisis, when disasters unparalleled in our 
history clouded the past, and gloomy apprehensions overcast 
the future—when the storm of insurrection, which had burst 
with such fatal fury at Kabul, threatened to endanger the 
safety of our armies at Quetta and Kandahar—Lord Auck- 
land, amid the general panic, turned to Colonel Outram 
with the assured confidence that he would hold his dangerous 
post with a firm and steady hand, and that by his prompt 
and zealous assistance, he would enable the Government also 
to weather the storm.* And the result shewed that the 
Governor-Gencral’s confidence was neither exaggerated nor 
misplaced. Within the three preceding years, we had imposed 
a subsidiary tribute and a subsidiary force upon the Amirs of 
Sindh; we had stormed the capital and slaughtered the ruler 
of Belfichistan, and we had waged a sanguinary warfare upon 
the neighbouring mountain tribes, Yet—smarting though 
they were under these grievous injuries, and instigated by 
Affghan emissaries to raise the standard of insurrection in the 
common cause of Islam—such was Colonel Outram’s wond- 
rous activity, vigilance and zeal, that he not only with a small 
and detached military force, preserved tranquillity throughout 
these vast countries, which formed both the base and the 
line of our military communications with Kandahar ; but he 
also furnished and forwarded, from these very countries, the 
carriage and supplies which enabled General Nott to accomplish 
his triumphant march to Kabul, and General England to 
retire in safety on the Indus, These were, in truth, services 
which, to cite the words and the authority of the honorable 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, “it would be difficult to parallel 
in the whole course of Indian diplomacy :” and they had just 
been brought to an honourable and successful termination, by 
the safe descent of General England’s army beneath the 
passes, when their author was summarily, without warning 
and without reason assigned, removed by Lord Ellenborough 
from his high political appointment.* 

And what were the peculiar qualifications of the officer 
selected to supersede a man who had, at so perilous a crisis, 
conferred such signal services on his country? On Sir 
Charles Napier’s eminent military talents it were now super- 
fluous to dwell. Long before his appearance in Sindh, his high 
reputation as a soldicr had been inscribed on the page of 
history; the numcrous scars with which he was furrowed 
attested his heroic valour on the sanguinary fields of Corunna 
and Busaco: and though untried as a General, he soon 
proved himself worthy of a place in the first rank of British 
Commanders. With a military experience of half a century, 
he had, moreover, deeply studied the art of war :—strict 
and stern in discipline, but ever watchful of the interests and 
attentive to the wants of his men, he was peculiarly the 
soldier's friend. Though bending somewhat under the weight 
of threescore years and one, yet did he retain all the vigour 
and energy of youth, with a capacity for the endurance 
of fatigue which the youthful soldier might well have envied. 

But, though unquestionably a brave and accomplished 
soldier, he was singularly deficient in the particular qualities 
required for the safe and beneficial exercise of political autho- 
rity in India. He was not only ignorant of the language, the 
character, the customs, and the institutions of the natives 
but he seemed to look upon such knowledge as unnecessary, if 
not prejudicial, He was, moreover, apparently cmbued with 
strong prejudice against the princes of Sindh, and disposed to 
regard his mission, as that of a Military Dictator appointed to 
overawe and contro] a “barbarous durbar,” rather than that of 
a political agent deputed to maintain the relations of amity and 
friendship subsisting between a protecting and a protected State. 
Disregarding, in short, the maxims of sound practical wisdom so 
strenuously recommended, and so successfully practised by 
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« It 13 any thing but creditable to the Government that no honors should have 
been conferred on Colonel Outram and Mr, Georze Clerk for the important political 
services they rendered at that critical juncture ; while analogous services perform- 
ed on the same scene four years before, by Sir Henry Pottinger and Sir Claude 
Wade, were respectively rewarded, (and justly rewarded) by the honors of a 
Baronetage and Knighthood. 
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Munro, Malcolm,and Elphinstone, and by other distinguished 
statesmen of the same eminent school—Sir Charles soon 
betrayed a determination to open up anew political path for 
himself. The progress and results of this novel diplomacy we 
now proceed to examine. 

Sir Charles Napier, as has been stated, landed at Kurrachi 
on the 9th September 1842, and on the 17th of the same 
month he started for Sukker. On his passage up the Indus 
he paid a visit to the Amirs of Lower Sindh at their fortified 
capital of Hyderabad. The established courtesy uniformly 
observed by the Indian Government towards the Native States, 
of formally announcing any change in the British Representa- 
tive at their courts, does not seem to have been observed towards 
the Amirs on the present occasion: nor does Sir Charles Napier 
appear to have been furnished by the Governor-General 
with any credentials of his appointment. Such an omission 
may be considered by the English reader to be of trifling 
import, but will be very differently viewed by those acquainted 
with the importance that Native Princes attach to all these 
matters of etiquette Notwithstanding the neglect, however, 
on the part of the Governor-General, of the customary forms 
of courtesy, Sir Charles Napier was received by the Amirs of 
Hyderabad with every demonstration of respect due to his 
rank and station. Before leaving the capital, he addressed to 
them a letter regarding certain alleged infractions of the treaty, 
committed under their orders, or with thcir knowledge. These 
charges will pass under our review when we examine those 
preferred against the Amirs of Upper Sindh: but we must not 
omit to notice the style and tone used by the British Com- 
mander in this his first communication with Princes, wielding 
the absolute power of sovercignty within their own territories. 
It is charactcrised by the historian as an “austere, but timely 
and useful warning,” given in the prosecution of “a fair and just, 
but stern and unyielding policy.” We willingly pay Sir Charles 
the compliment of assuming that this extraordinary document, 
which will be found in the Parliamentary Papers (page 358) 
was merely the first rough draft of the Ictter, and that in the 
process of translation it received a form and phrascology better 
suited to the station of the Princes to whom it was addressed. 
But, even under this favourable interpretation, there will remain 
much in the tone and tenor of the letter that is deserving of the 
strongest censure, and in complete opposition to the letter and 
spirit of Lord Ellenborough’s judicious circular instructions 
to his politcal agents, directing them “on all occasions to 
manifest the utmost personal consideration and respect to the 
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several Native Princes with whom they might communicate ; 
to attend to their personal wishes; to consider themselves as 
much the representation of the friendship, as of the power of 
the British Government; and to be mindful that even the 
necessary acts of authority may be clothed with the veil of 
courtesy and regard.” We shall find, as we proceed, that the 
whole tenor of the General’s political administration in Sindh, 
of which this was the commencement, was an exact antithesis 
of those admirable maxims. 

Sir Charles Napier, having addressed this arrogant and offen- 
sive letter to the rulers of Hyderabad, continued his journey 
up the Indus, and on the 5th October arrived at Sukker, the 
head quarters of the British force then stationed in Upper 
Sindh. There, as the historian informs us, he “ forthwith 
commenced a series of political and military operations, which 
reduced the Amirs to the choice of an honest policy or a terri- 
ble war."* These operations, with their fatal results, it is now 
our duty to record. 

On his first nomination to the military and political control 
of Sindh, the General had been officially informed, that if “the 
Amirs, or any one of them, should act hostilely, or evince hos- 
tile designs against the British forces, it was the Governor- 
General’s fixed resolution never to forgive the breach of faith, 
and to exact a penalty which should bea warning to every 
Chief in India.” This communication, it will be observed, inti- 
mated the Governor-General’s determination to punish future 
hostility: but the following instructions, which awaited Sir 
Charles on his arrival at Sukker, shewed that his Lordship had 
modified his intentions, and was now determined to inflict retri- 
butive punishment for fast offences, should the General, on 
inquiry, discover satisfactory grounds for such a procedure. 
“Should any Amir or Chief, with whom we have a treaty of 
alliance and friendship, Aave evinced hostile designs against us 
during the late events which may have induced them to doubt 
the continuance of our power, it is the present intention of the 
Governor-General to inflict upon the treachery of such ally and 
friend so signal a punishment as shall effectually deter others 
from similar conduct: but the Governor-Géneral would not 
proceed in this course without the most complete and convinc- 
ing evidence of guilt in the person accused. The Governor- 
General relies entirely on your sense of justice, and is con- 
vinced that whatever reports you may make upon the subject, 
after full investigation, will be such as he may safely act upon.” 
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The first political duty, therefore, which devolved upon Sir 
Charles, was to inquire into certain alleged breaches of tieaty 
and hostile inttigues chaiged upon some of the Amirs, with the 
view of deducing fiom these past offences “a pretext” for 
remodeling the existing treaties, and inflicting a “ signal 
punishment” upon then authoi1s And this biings us at once to 
the consideration of what proved to be the remote cause of the 
Sindh conquest And as theie has been much misapprehension 
and misstatement on this subject, 1t 1s necessary to trace the 
origin and history of the revised treaties, to the imposition of 
which, the Gencral’s investigation ultimately led. 

In the early pait of the year (1842) Majo: Outram appears 
to have come to the conclusion that our intended withdrawal 
from Affghanistan would render some change 1n our relations 
with the Amirs of Sindh very desirable, 1n order to remedy the 
errors of ow: Military position in that country , to define more 
clearly the commeicial provisions of the existing treaties , and 
to ensuie an adequate supply of fuel for the steamers com- 
posing the Indus flotilla About the end of May of the same 
year he had reccived an intimation of Lord Ellenborough’s wish 
to exchange the payment of tribute for “ the continued occupa- 
tion of Kurrachi and Sukket,” including the fortress of Bukker 
He therefore only awaited a fa\ ourable opportunity for opening 
a negociation with the Sindh Goveinment In the meantime 
he received information fiom his assistants in Sindh, which 
gave him grounds for suspecting that ceitain of the Amfis, 
taking advantage of our Affghan disasters, and instigated by 
Affghan emissaties, had engaged in some petty mtrigues inimi- 
cal to the Biitish Goveinment They were considered by Major 
Outram to be 1n themselves puerile nevertheless, he concetved 
that they evinced an unfriendly feeling on the part of the 
Amirs, and furnished good giounds foi proposing, and would 
maternally assist the negociation for the requued changes in 
the treaties, which, under other circumstances, would most 
probably be resisted 

In accordance with these views, he submitted to Govern- 
ment on the 21st of June, a draft-ticaty embodying the pro- 
posed changes The following were its principal stipulations * 
ist. The cession to the British Goveinment, in perpetuity, 
of the city and cantonment of Sukher (including the fortress 
of Bukker) and of the town and haibour of Kurrachi, 2nd. 
Free transit for commerce between Kunachi and Tatta on the 
Indus , 3rd. Peimission to cut wood within a hundred yards 
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of each bank of the Indus; 4th. The total abrogation of 
river tolls, and 5th. In consideration of the above cessions the 
British Government engaged to release the Amirs from all 
pecuniary obligations whatever.* 

Such were the provisions of Major Outram’s proposed 
treaty—a treaty which stipulated for territorial and other 
privileges of the cstimated annual value of Rs. 3,16,500,+ to 
be ceded by the Amirs to the British Government, in exchange 
for a total release from the future payment of tribute which 
(exclusive of arrears) amounted to Rs. 3,50,000 per annum.} 

The objects proposed to be attained by this new arrange- 
ment were in themselves of great importance to British 
interests ; and the pecuniary price to be tendered for their 
purchase was just and liberal: but, in the absence of any 
pressing necessity forthe change, it became matter of regret 
that the subject should have been mooted at that particular 
juncture. The minds of the Amirs, who had on all occasions 
shewn themsclves determinedly averse to any altcration in 
their relations with our Government, were at that time pecu- 
liarly distracted with apprehensions in regard to our future 
measures; in addition to which, Major Outram was himself at 
Quetta,—whither he had gone for the purpose of aiding General 
England’s force in its retreat upon the Indus—and was con- 
sequently deprived of the opportunity, by personal negocia- 
tion, of exerting his great influence over the Amirs, by which 
alone could any hope be entertained of reconciling their minds 
to the contemplated changes. Nor were the grounds assigned 
as the basis of negociation of clear and unquestionable validity. 
The hostile intrigues alleged against the Amirs, were considered 
by Major Outram at the time ncither important nor danger- 
ous; while the evidence in support of them, forwarded by 


* A ynepocation had previously been entered into at the instance of Lord Auck- 
land’s Government, for the cession of the district of Shikarpur: but Major 
Qutram reported that this must be abandoned under Lord Ellenborough’s con~ 
templated occupation ‘of Kurrachi, and the proposed river arrangements, 





* Territorial CessionS .  ...cscscscsescoeee nn ances esseooaeRS. 1,06,500 
Abolition of transit duties and river tolls .........scesss00 43 10,000 
Compensation for cutting WO0d  ... . sevee.s csevee oveven gy 2,00,000 

Total annual value...........- sosivesesibe Rs. 3,16,500 

t+ Annual tribute from the Amirs of Hyderabad...... .Rs. 3,00,000 

Ditto Citto of Mirpuir...... ... scssceresceecceees os 99 50,000 





Total Rupees........ cesese ssesceceeseevene ven 3y5Q,000 


This was exclusive of certain claims against Mir Nussir Khan of Khyrpur, the 
heir of the late Mir Mubarak Khan, consisting of about three years titbute of 
Ks. 1,90 000 per annum, in addition to Ks. 7,00,000 clatuned in behalf of the late 
Shah Shua, 
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his assistants, and which he had not the means of testing, was 
any thing but conclusive of the guilt of the Amirs, even if it 
had been as unimpeachable as it subsequently proved to be 
worthless and false. 

But while we make these observations, we readily admit 
that the treaty, as originally proposed by Major Outram, was 
framed in a spirit of perfect fairness towards both Govern- 
ments; and there is every reason to believe, that had the nego- 
ciation for its settlement been committed to that officer, it 
would have been brought to an amicable and successful termi- 
nation. Little could it have been foreseen, that a proposal to 
negociate the equitable purchase of certain privileges by an 
equivalent remission of tribute, would be made the ground- 
work—and even, in some quarters, the justification—of the 
oppressive and retributive penalties which were subsequently 
imposed upon these Princes. 

Lord Ellenborough, who had only a few weeks before signi- 
fied his intention of continuing to hold military command of 
the Indus, seems now to have hesitated regarding the line 
of policy which it was desirable to follow. In acknowledging 
the reccipt of the draft treaties, he stated that he “ did not see 
the necessity for pressing negociation upon them (the Amirs) 
precipitately, and on the contrary would rather desire to leave 
their minds in tranquillity for the present ;’* and that it would 
be “a matter for future consideration whether any probable 
benefit to be ever derived from the treaties, could compensate 
for the annual expenditure which would be brought upon the 
Government of India by the maintenance of a large force at 
Sukker and Kurrachi.” IJflere, therefore, terminated the dis- 
cussion regarding Major Outram’s Treaty, which was never 
presented to the Amirs, 

On his return from Quetta to Sukker, three months after- 
wards, Major Outram was directed, before leaving Sindh, to 
lay before Sir Charles Napicr, “the several acts, whereby the 
Amirs or Chiefs may have seemed to have departed from the 
terms or spirit of their engagements, and to have evinced hosti- 
lity or unfriendliness towards the Government of India.” In 
obedience to these instructions, he submitted to the General 
two “Returns of Complaints” preferred respectively against 
two of the Amirs of Upper Sindh, and against four of the 
Hydcrabad Amirs, together with the documentary evidence 
in support of these charges. Having done this, he resigned 
into Sir Charles Napier’s hands the political powers which he 
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had wielded with so much credit to himself and with such 
signal benefit to the public service, and left Sindh on the 12th 
November, carrying whith him the regrets of every officer in 
the country, 

We now resume the narrative of the proceedings of his 
successor. 

Sir Charles lost no time in commencing the investigation 
of these charges, the establishment of which was to form 
the ground-work for the imposition of a new treaty; nor 
was he long in bringing it to aconclusion. In the course of 
twelve days after his arrival at Sukker, and a week before he 
had received the charges against the Amirs of Lower Sindh, 
he completed his report—that report which was to be Lord 
Ellenborough’s guide in his Sindh policy, and to decide the fate 
of the Sovereign Princes of that country. We have perused 
this remarkable document with much pain. Passing by the 
sneering allusion to “sticklers for abstract rights ;” the undis- 
guised admission that “we want only a pretext to coerce the 
Amirs;” the uncalled for remarks on the “barbarism of those 
Princes and their fitness to govern a country ;” the (too true) 
prophecy that “ the more powerful government will at no distant 
period swallow up the weaker ;” and the opinion that it would 
be better to come to this result at once, “if it could be done 
with honesty :’—setting aside these, and many similar unseemly 
doctrines, as well as the palpable inacuracy of the statement, 
that under existing treaties we were authorized to maintain our 
camps permanently in Upper Sindh, we proceed at once to 
examine the specific acccusations, and the evidence by which 
they were verified. 

The charges prepared against the Amirs are reducible to two 
heads :—First, certain acts of constructive hostility attributed 
to Mir Raéstum Khan, the chief Amir of Khyrpur, and Mir 
Nussir Khan, the Senior Amir of Ilyderabad; and Second, 
certain infractions of the existing treaties alleged against thesc 
two Amirs,as well as against Mir Nussir Khan of Khyrpar, 
and Mirs Mir Mahommed Khan, Shahdad Khan, and Héfssen 
Ali of Hyderabad. 

1. The first charge, under the first of these heads, alleged 
against Mir Ruistum Khan, was a breach of treaty, of a hos- 
tile character, in having written a Ietter to the Maharajah Shir 
Singh of Lahore, the purport of which was to negociate for the 
renewal of an alliance between that sovercign and certain of 
the Amirs of Upper and Lower Sindh. The letter, though 
intimating in vague and ambiguous language that the parties 
to the negociation entertained unfriendly feelings towards the 
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British (“that tribe”) did not indicate any hostile designs 
against our Government, and seemed to have principally in 
view an engagement to secure the succession of Mir Rustum’s 
son to the chieftainship after 42s own death. It was intercepted 
by Agents of Mir Ali Morad (Rdstum’s brother), who was 
inimical to Rastum, and a rival candidate for the chieftaincy. 
The authenticity of this intercepted letter rested exclusively 
on the supposed fact, that it bore Mir Rdstum’s seal, and was 
in the handwriting of His Highness’ Minister, We need 
scarcely remind our rcaders that this species of judicial evidence 
is received with great distrust in this country. The forgery of 
letters and the fabrication of counterfeit seals are of very com- 
mon occurrence, and had been recently and successfully exem- 
plified in Sindh. Colonel Outram informs us* (and the Amirs 
in their final conference at Hyderabad reminded that officer of 
the fact) that in the preceding year he had occasion to complain 
to the Amirs of frequent forgeries of his own seal which, affixed 
to letters professed to be written by him, had so far 
imposed on their Highnesses as to procure grants of land for 
those who presented them; and in September of the same 
year several forged seals of the Amirs were found in the pos- 
session of a man apprehended in the Sukker bazar. These 
circumstances, combined with the fact that the parties through 
whose agency the letter was intercepted were hostile to Mir 
Rustum, and, as we shall afterwards find, were interested in 
embroiling him with the British Government, ought to have 
shewn the necessity of care and caution in pronouncing a final 
decision. Major Outram, having latterly entertained consider- 
able doubts as to the authenticity of the letter, forwarded it to 
Mr. George Clerk, the Envoy at Lahore, in the hope that from 
his official relation to the sovereign to whom it was addressed, he 
might be able to determine the question. That most eminent 
public officcr, however, after retaining it six months in his pos- 
session, reported to Lord Ellenborough, that its “ authenti- 
city was still a matter of doubt to him as it had been to Major 
Outram in sending it.’+ But the doubts which were enter- 
tained by Major Outram and Mr. Clerk were very summarily 
disposed of by the General’s Political assistant. On the very 
day, the 23rd November, on which he received back the letter 
from Mr. Clerk, Sir Charles Napier wrote to Lord Ellenborough 
that Licutenant Brown had assured him that there could not 


* Out. Com, 74. 
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be the slightest doubt of its authenticity* And thus, on the 
simple assurance of an officer, who neither spoke nor wrotc 
the language in which it was written, and without any oppor- 
tunity being given to the accused party to rebut the chaige, 
was the authenticity of the letter summarily decided No 
was there the slightest attempt to prove that the scal, even 
if genuine, had been affixed with His Ilighness’ sanction, 
while theie were strong reasons for suspecting that it had been 
used without his knowledge Mohun Lall infoims us,f that, 
during the negociation of the treaties of 1839, Mir Alt Morad 
surreptitiously obtained possession of Muir Rustum’s seal, with 
the intention of using it fo. the furtherance of his own perfidi- 
ous schemes, but was defeated 1n his object by the penetration 
of Sir Alexande: Burnes’ This fact, combined with our know- 
ledge of Ali Morad’s subsequent treachery, 1enders it by no 
means an improbable supposition that that “ arch-intniguer ” 
had now a second time possesscd himself of his brothcer’s seal, 
and that he was the 1eal author of the secret lette: which his 
own agents were instructed to intercept 

The second accusation preferred against Mii Rustum con- 
sisted 1n having, through his Minister Futtch Mahommed Ghori, 
compassed the escape of a British prisoner This charge ap- 
pears to have been established against the Minister but there 
was no proof or even suspicion of the Amir’s implication in the 
matter. The substantiation of such an offence would have just- 
ly warranted the British Government in 1equiring the punish- 
ment or banishment of the Minister by whom it was committed, 
but certainly never could be held to justify the forfeiture of 
Mir Rustum’s territory 

The last charge under this head was preferred against Mir 
Nussir Khan of Lower Sindh,—and consistcd in his having au- 
thorised the writ: of a Ictter to Bibuk Bagty, the chicf of 
the Bigty hill tribes, containing some gencral expressions of 
hostility towaids the English (“some people’) and calling 
upon him and his Lrother Beléchis to hold themselves in teadi- 
ness. The authenticity of this letter was unsupported by a 
tittle of evidence that cculd be considered as conclusive , and in 
this instance, as in the foimei, no opportunity was afforded the 
suspected Prince of disproving the charges 

The principal infractions of the trcaty, constituting the second 
division of charges, consisted in the Icvy of river tolls on boats 
belonging to subjects of Sindh. These accusations affected 
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Mir’s Nussir Khan, Mir Mahommed Khan, and Hussen Atl of 
Hyderabad, and Mir Rastum Khan of Khyrpér, all of whom 
admitted the facts, but denied that they were in con- 
travention of treaty. It was argued by the Hyderabad 
Amirs that the treaties exempted British and foreign boats 
from duty, but were not considered by them to interdict the 
levy of duties on their own subjects, over whom, under the 3rd 
Art. of the treaty, they possessed “absolute ” jurisdiction : and 
that, in point of fact, they had levied these tolls from them with- 
out hindrance up to 1840. Lord Auckland’s Government, 
however, decided against their construction of the engagement, 
and the Amirs had recently issued perwannahs granting an 
entire exemption from tolls ; upon which the Assistant Political 
Agent expressed a confident hope that the question would now 
be set at rest. 

On the part of the Khyrpir Amirs it was urged with great 
truth, that the treaties concluded with them contained no 
stipulation whatever for the abolition of tolls—the Amirs sim- 
ply promising “co-operation with the other powers in any mea- 
sure which may be thought necessary for extending or facili- 
tating the commerce and navigation of the Indus.” Now 
“the other powers” holding territory on the Indus, were the 
Maharajah of Lahore, the Nawab of BhawulpGr, and the 
Amirs of Hyderabad ; the arrangements with the two former 
‘‘ powers,” permitted them to levy a small stated duty; while 
the latter, on account of their hostile opposition to the British 
Government, were compelled, without receiving any pecuniary 
or other equivalent, to abolish all tolls. On the general prin- 
ciples of equity and justice, therefore, the friendly Amirs of 
KhyrpfGr, whose adherence to our cause had elicited the 
enthusiastic admiration of the negociator of the Treaty,* had 
a right to expect the terms which we concluded with the friendly 
“powers” of Lahore and Bhawulpur, and not those which 
were imposed on the then hostsle “powers” of Hyderabad, 
between whom and themselves a marked line of distinction had 
professedly been drawn throughout the whole of the negocia- 
tions. But apart from these grounds, there were special rea- 
sons for guiding the Government to the more favourable 
interpretation of the engagement: for Sir Alexander Burnes 





*‘* With such adherence (says Sir Alexander Burnes) 1 feel quite at a loss to 
know how we can either ask money or any favour of this family. I have never 
doubted their disposition to cling to us : but in their weak state, I had not expected 
such promises in the day of trial.” And in a marginal note to the Treaty the 
same officer observes: ‘I might have easily abolished the toll for ever : but this 
would be a hazardous step. The toll binds the Mir to protect propeity ; the release 
from it would remove this duty from his shoulders,” ‘ 
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had ‘received specific instructions from Lord Auckland to put 
Khyrpur on the same footing as Bhawulpur, and with that 
view had been furnished with the Bhawulptr treaty for his 
guidance.* Finally, it has been considered an_ established 
maxim with the most eminent of our Indian statesmen, that 
“when any article of an engagement is doubtful, it should be 
invariably explained with more leaning to the expectations 
originally raised in the weaker, than to the interests of the 
stronger power.+ Notwithstanding all these considerations, 
Lord Ellenborough decided that the treaty must be construed 
as binding the Khyrpur Amirs to acquiesce in the same arrange- 
ments as those subsequently imposed on “ their kindred Amirs,” of 
Hyderabad ; and he intimated that he should expect them 
to be observed with the same strictness as if they had been ex- 
pressly inserted in the treaty. This opinion, pronounced by 
the paramount powcr, finally decided the prospective operation 
of the contested article: but that it was not intended to 
authorise the infliction of a penalty for dutics previously 
levied under a different, and, we think, a more equitable 
construction of the treaty, may be inferred from the fact, that 
a clause explanatory of the article in question was introduced 
into the revised treaty. 

It is unnecessary to notice the other trifling charges of 
breach of treaty, the more particularly as it was distinctly ad- 
mitted by the Governor-General,{ that the right to make 
any demand, extending to the cession of territory, depended 
upon the truth of the three offences specified under the first 
head. The proposed treaty, writes Loid Ellenborough to 
Sir Charles Napier, “rests for its justification upon the as- 
sumption, that the letters said to be addressed by Mir Rustum 
to the Maharajah Shir Singh and by Mir Nussir Khan to Bibaik 
Bugty, were really wiitten by the chicfs respectively, and 
that the confidental minister of Mir Rustum did, as is alleged, 
contrive the escape of Syed Mahommed Shurrip,*** I know 
(he added) that you will satisfy yourself of the truth of these 
charges before you exact the penalty of the offences they 
impute.” 

The Pat decision on these three important questions having 
been then remitted to Sir Charles, “on whose word, as the 
historian truly states, the fate of Sindh now depended,” 
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he lost no time in pronouncing a verdict of guilt against the 
two Amirs, on each of the accusations.* The Governor-General, 
in confirming the decision, stated that if Government were to 
wait in every case of suspected hostility until it obtained such 
proof as should be sufficient to convict the person suspected 
in a court of justice, it would in most cases expose itself at 
once to disgrace and disaster.f It may readily be conceded, 
that in the investigation and settlement of international ques- 
tions arising betwcen a paramount State and its tributary 
allies, we cannot expect either the technical procedure or 
the scrupulous nicety of evidence of a criminal court: but 
we have clearly a right to require that, in such an inquiry, 
the principles of substantial justice should not be violated. 
Every one who is practically conversant with the elements 
of judicial evidence will concur with us in opinion, that 
the ex parte evidence of an intercepted letter, written in a 
language unknown to those who decided upon its authenticity, 
and intercepted by interested and hostile parties, was alto- 
gether insufficient, in the absence of any corroborative testi- 
mony, to establish the accusation preferred against these 
two Princes. 

Before we examine the exactions of the revised treaties 
which Lord Ellenborough determined to impose as the punish- 
ment of these alleged offences, it will be necessary to inquire 
into the proccedings and position of the parties affected by 
them. 

The condition of the Amirs at this period was a very painful 
one. Their minds were agitated and alarmed by the current 
rumours of our intention to impose new treaties upon them, 
if not to subjugate their country; they had seen the Bengal 
portion of General England’s force detained at Sukker, instead 
of proceeding to their own provinces; the political agency, 
heretofore their sole medium of communication with the 
British Government had been abolished; and an unknown 
Military Commander exercised arbitrary sway in the heart 
of their country. No official intimation of these changes had 
been vouchsafed to them; no reason had been assigned for 
the detention of the troops, although such detention was 
unauthorized by treaty: and instead of endeavouring to allay . 
their fears by personal intercourse and friendly explanation 
—a duty which had been expressly enjoined by the Governor- 
General—it seemed as if the General’s object was to confirm 
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and increase their apprehensions by an insulting arrogance of 
demeanour, and by an ostentatious display of military strength. 
Surely, under such suspicious and menacing demonstrations, 
it cannot be wondcred at that the Amirs should have adopted 
some defensive measures for the protection of their interests. 

If the British Government deemed it justifiable, after the 
abandonment of Affghanistan, to concentrate a large army in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital of Upper Sindh, 
ata time when, under the provisions of the treaty, we had no 
right to station a single soldier within the limits of that coun- 
try, on what grounds of abstract justice,or under what clause 
of the existing treatics, can we dispute the right of the Upper 
Sindh Amirs to take the precautionary measure of assembling 
their armed dependants within the precincts of their capital? 
Ours were the offensive, their's strictly defensive measures. 
On the 6th November, Major Outram reported in regard to 
the Khyrpuir Amirs, that all their measures and preparations 
were defensive, and would lead to nothing offensive: and a 
week later his assistant at Hyderabad writes: “I cannot learn 
that the Amirs meditate collecting any troops in consfquenc 
of the large assemblage of British force at Sukker: but their 
Highnesses continue very uneasy on the subject, and impute 
any but friendly motives to it.” 

Lord Ellenborough’s revised draft treaties bear date the 
4th of November, and were received by Sir Charles Napier 
on the 12th of that month. On examining their provisions, 
we find that the following terms were common to the Hydera- 
bad and the Khyrpar treaties :-— 

1. The relinquishment of all tribute payable by the Amirs 
to the British Government. 

2. The introduction of a British currency throughout 
Sindh, and the relinquishment, by the Amirs of the privilege 
of coining. 

3. The right to cut wood withina hundred yards of both 
banks of the Indus. 

4. The cession, in perpetuity, to the Khan of Bharribpuir 
of the righs and interests of the Amirs in the districts of 
Subzulkote, and all the territory intervening between the pre- 
sent frontier of Bhawulpur and the town of Rori. 

The Khyrpur treaty stipulated in addition, for the cession to 
the British Government of Sukker, Bukker and Rorf; while 
the Hyderabad treaty exacted, in like manner, the cession of 
Kurrachi and Tatta, with free transit between those places, 
and the cession to Mir Sobdar Khan of territory producing 
half a lakh of revenue, in consideration of his share of Kur- 
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tachi, “ and as a reward for his good conduct.” It was finally 
provided that a British Commissioner should apportion, by 
mutual exchanges, the cession of each Amir in Lower Sindh, 
according to the amount of tribute payable by each ; and in 
the event of the cessions falling short of the amount of tribute, 
lands yielding an annual revenue equivalent to the balance were 
to be appropriated to the indemnification of such Amirs of 
Upper Sindh, other than Miro Rustum and Nussir Khans, as 
were called upon to cede teriitory under these new arrange- 
ments. 

The imposition of these treaties proved the remote cause of 
the Sindh Revolution. The oppressive severity and injustice 
of their exactions will be at once understood, when it is 
stated that the pecuniary value of the confiscated territory and 
the other forfeited privileges, amounted to the sum of 
Rupees 10,40,500* per annum; of which two-thirds (be 
ing about one-third of their entire revenues) fell upon 
the Amirs of Khyrpar. We have seen that the object 
of Major Outram’s proposed tieaty was to commute, on equit- 
able terms, the payment of tribute for the cession of territory, 
and to make the teriitorial possessions thus acquired, available 
for securing the military command of the Indus and the effici- 
ent protcction of its navigation. Lord Ellenborough’s trea- 
ties on the other hand, 1n addition to these and other stipu- 
lations, had in view the infliction of a signal punishment upon 
the Amirs, and the grant of “a great reward to our most faith- 
ful friend and ally,” the Khan of Bhawulpur. 

Without stopping to discuss the expediency or otherwise of 
retaining military possession of both banks of the Indus (after 
the withdrawal of our troops from Affghanistan) the impolicy of 
which had been so strongly denounced by Lord Ellenborough 
in his celebrated Simla Manifesto only a month before, we will 
confine our present observations to the injustice and the folly 
of the proposed confiscation to Bharrib Khan, We have 
already expressed our conviction that the evidence adduced 
in support of the already hostile intrigues, upon the proof of 


* Territorial cessions to the Nawab of Bhawulpur .. Rs 6,40,000 
Ditto Ditto tothe British Government »»  1,90,500 
Free transit from Kurrachee to the Indus at Tatta ae 10,000 
Right of cutting wood on the banks of the Indus, -- 3  2,00,000 
Compensation to Mir Sobdar Khan, _..... 3 §9,000 
10,90,500 

DEDUCT 
Am ouut of tuibute remitted =... Ks 3,590,000 


Balance Rupees. . 9» 749,500 
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which the justification of the treaty was declaredly made to rest, 
was altogether insufficient to establish the accusation. But let 
us admit for the sake of argument, that the authenticity 
of the secret correspondence had been satisfactorily proved, 
and there will still remain the important question, whether the 
imputed offence justified the penalty inflicted. If it be admit- 
ted that nothing can warrant a Paramount State in sequestrat- 
ing the territory of one of its allies, excepting such acts on the 
part of the latter as placed it in the position of a public enemy, 
and imparted to the former all the rights of war, no one, we 
think, will venture to assert that the intercepted letters justi- 
fied such a measure. They indicated, it is true, an unfriendly 
fecling towards the British, and they pointed to measures of 
defence—in the one case by a foreign alliance, and in the 
other by the collection of troops—against our expected hostili- 
ty: but there was not one hostile act either committed or ap- 
parently meditated. Thcy were also in contravention of the 
existing treaties which prohibited negociation with other States 
and therefore furnished grounds for remonstrance, or even for 
precautionary measures of self defence, had any real danger 
been actuaily apprehended: but in no point of view, could 
they be held to warrant either a public declaration of war, or a 
public confiscation of territory. Viewing their alleged offen- 
ces in this light, we would next proceed to inquire, whether 
such petty and childish intrigues on the part of the Amirs, 
had placed them beyond the pale of mercy, or whether there 
were not some extenuating circumstances to plead, at least in 
mitigation of their punishment, if not for their entire forgive- 
ness. On the part of the Amirs, it might have been urged 
that the British Government had itself contravened one of the 
most important provisions of the former treaties with these 
Princes, by transporting troops and military stores up the 
Indus—that we had forced the existing treaties upon them at 
the point of the bayonet, in pursuance of a policy the original 
grounds of which had just been publicly announced to be 
visionary and impolitic,* and which we had now been compelled 
to abandon—that we had given an illiberal, and, as appears to us, 
an unjust interpretation to an ambiguous clause of the treaty 
with Mfr Rustum, and compelled him to abolish all river tolls 
without any recompense for the pecuniary loss it entailed— 
that notwithstanding our solemn pledge to Mir Rustum that we 
would not “covet a dam or drain of his territories nor the 
fortress on this bank or that bank of the Indus,” the Governor 
SRSA Dons en nO eri re meebo ale neve eh are su ESN 
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General had intimated his intention to retain possession of the 
fortress of Bukker and the town of Sukker nearly five months 
before the inquiry into the charges against that Prince com- 
menced—that we were at this very moment directly infringing 
our engagements with the same Prince by retaining Bukker, 
which we had especially engaged to restore after the Affghan 
campaign, and by concentrating a large army at Sukker, when 
we had no authority, under the treaty, to station any troops 
whatever in Upper Sindh*—and finally, that the Governor- 
General’s Military Commander in Sindh was then meditating 
other and more flagrant violations of national justice and of 
public faith. It might have been further urged in behalf of 
these Princes, that they had not derived from these treaties 
anv of the advantages, political or commercial, which we had 
led them to expect—and that they had substantially befriend- 
ed us at a time when even their passive friendship or neutrality 
would have been most injurious to our interests, and when 
their active hostility would have endangered the safety of our 
armies, and perilled the whole of our Indian possessions. 
Under such a combination of aggravating circumstances on 
the one side, and of extenuating considerations on the other, 
we cannot but think, that if ever there was an occasion when 
complete forgiveness would have been an act not merely of 
gencrosity but of justice, it assuredly was in the case we are 
now considering. 

But if the declaration of an amnesty for all past offences, 
whether real or alleged, was deemed to be either impolitic or 
undeserved, surely no one will contend that either the demands 
of justice or consideration of sound policy required that the 
Amirs should be punished by such an arbitrary and indiscrimi- 
nate spoliation of territory as the revised treaties contemplat- 
ed. Was it not enough for the purposes of “just punishment,” 
and for the efficient protection of British interests, that we 
should exact the perpetual cession of Sukker, Bukker, Rori, 
and Kurrachi, and occupy these stations with our troops at 
pleasure? Was there occasion to humiliate and oppress them 
still further by gratuitously and recklessly confiscating one-third 
of the Upper Sindh territory, as if it had been a conquered 
province, for the purpose of conferring it on an obscure ally 
whom the Governor-General, for reasons only known to himself, 
delighted to honor and enrich, at the expense of other States ? 
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* “Tt will be remembered ( writes Lord Auckland in December 1839) that we are 
under special engagement to restore Bukker to the Khyrpir Amirs, and that we 
have no absolute right under treaty to station our troops within the Khyrpir 
limits,” 
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If the punishment denounced against Mir Riuistum Khan 
of Khyrpir and Mir Nussfr Khan of Hyderabad was thus 
arbitrary, oppressive, and unjust, how inexpressibly flagrant 
was the injustice inflicted on the other Amirs, who had not 
even been accused of any participation in these pucrile 
intrigues—on Mirs Mir Mahommed Khan and Shadad Khan 
of Hyderabad, against whom there were only some trivial 
charges of evasions of treaty on the part of themselves or 
their officers—on Mir Nusyr Khan of Khyrpur, with whom 
we had not even the semblance of a written engagement— 
and on Mir Hussen Ali of Hyderabad, and Mirs Mahommed 
Khan and Ali Morad of Khyrp4r, against whom there was no 
sort of complaint* And yet these Princes, equally with the 
two former, were despoiled of their territo1ics and sovereign 
rights, in defiance of every principle of honesty, justice and 
good faith. 

While we thus strongly reprobate this unrighteous act, it 
is just to Lord Ellenborough to record, that at the time he 
directed its execution, he was obviously not aware of the full 
extent of the injustice he was committing In the letter of 
instructions to Sir Charles Napier which accompanied the 
draft treaties, he expressly avowed his ignorance of the pre- 
cise valuc, position and ownership of the districts which 
he had ordered to be confiscated: and indced, so vague and 
utterly erroncous was his information, that he made provision 
for the disposal of the surplus t: bute to be surrendered by us 2 
excess of the annual value of confiscated territory, when, in 
point of fact, the latter exceeded the former, as we have shewn, 
by upwards of scven lakhs of rupees. Secing the grievous 
error which had becn committed, Major Outram, on perusing 
the treaties when on the eve of leaving Sindh (on the 12th 
November), strongly urged Sir Charles Napier to make a re- 
ference to the Governor-General before tendeiing them to the 
Amitrs ; which, indeed, he was authorized to do by the discre- 
tionary instructions just referred tot Notwithstanding the 
imperfect information avowedly possesscd by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, and heedless of Major Outram’s advice and of Mir 
Rustum’s subsequent remonstrances, he delayed making the 
reference until the 30th of January—two months and a half 
after he received the treaties, and nearly two months after he 
had presented them to the Amirs, This fatal delay is the 
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more deeply to be regretted, because on the day of its receipt, 
his Lordship intimated, that, while he wished all the territory 
which had been conquered from Bhawulkhan to be restored, 
his object in confiscating the country between the Bhawulpur 
frontier and Rorf was “to establish a communication be- 
tween our teriitorics on the Sutlej and Rori through a 
friendly State, rather than to inflict any further punishment on 
the Amis of Khyrpdr,” and therefore, that, if Sir Charles 
was of opinion that the cessions originally demanded, pressed 
too heavily upon the Amirs, he was directed to submit any 
suggestion he might have to offer for its modification. These 
instructions, however, arrived too late; they came not until the 
battle of Mian{ had scaled the fate of Sindh and its rulers, 

The conduct of Sir Charles Napier in this matter betrayed 
a most culpable neglect of duty, both towards his own Govern- 
ment and to the Princes of Sindh, and is deserving of the 
severest condemnation. But this constitutes only a part of his 
guilt in this painful transaction. Sir Charles had assured 
the Governor-General that e hzmself would present the treaty 
to the Amirs; and that he would “spaic no pains to convince 
them that neither injury nor injustice were meditated, and 
that by accepting the treatics they would become more rich (!) 
and more secure of power than they now were.” Instead of 
pursuing this course, which a sense of duty no less than his 
promise so clearly prescribed, he deputed his assistant, neither 
to explain, to advise, nor even to negociate, but to present the 
treaties andto admit of no remonstiance. They were tender- 
ed to the Amirs of Upper Sindh on the 4th, and to those of 
Lower Sindh on the 6th of December, accompanied by letters 
from the Governor-Gencral as well as from Sir Charles to these 
Princes, and were verbally accepted on the 7th by the deputies 
of both Provinces, who at the same time remonstrated against 
their injustice. The hostile attitude and menacing tone of the 
General had previously induced the Amirs of Upper Sindh 
to adopt the precautionary measure of collecting some of their 
troops at their capital ; but the perusal of the draft treaties, 
harsh and humiliating though they were, and the (fictitious) 
report made to them by their Vakils that the General had now 
abandoned his intention of marching on their capital, and was 
about to send away the Bengal force, seems to have, in some 
degree, reassured them ; and, in the apparent hope of being 
able to procure by negociation some remission of the terms, they 
began to disband their troops. The General’s hostile measures, 
however, soon led to their recall. 

Having crossed the Indus in hostile array, he, on the 8th, 
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publicly proclaimed the districts between Rori and the Bha- 
wulpdr frontier to be confiscated to the British Government from 
the first day of the ensuing year, and ordered that thenceforth 
‘one cowree shall not be paid to the Kamdars of the Amirs,” 
On the 18th he issued a second irritating proclamation, annex- 
ing these districts to the Nawab of Bhawulpdr, and prohibit- 
ing the Amirs, under threats of amercement, from collecting 
their revenues : and on the same day he sent the Bengal column 
|to occupy the confiscated territory. The possessions, be it re- 
marked, thus summarily and illegally seized, were the districts 
regarding which, he was at the moment withholding such offi- 
cial information, as in all probability would have induced the 
Governor-General to modify his orders for their sequestration : 
and these districts were now seized on the plea of a treaty 
which was still unratified, and which remained so for nearly two 
months afterwards. Well might the chronicler of the conquest 
affirm ; that “the sword was now raised, and the negociation 
became an armed parley.”* 

While he was thus forcibly appropriating the territory of 
Mir Rdstum, which he had been authorized only to negociate 
for, by treaty, he on the 12th thus abruptly addressed that 
Amir, “I must have your acceptance of the treaty immediate- 
Iy—yea or nay.” And again in the same arrogant strain: 
“The Governor-General has occupied both sides of your 
Highness’ river, because he has considered both sides of your 
Highness’ argument. But I cannot go into the argument,— 
Iam not Gevornor-General ; I am only one of his Command- 
ers. The Governor-General has given to you his reasons, 
and to me his orders; they shall be obeyed." We will 
venture to state, that the annals of Indian diplomacy do not 
present a picture of more overbearing haughtiness than this. 
To have treated a conquered enemy in this manner, would have 
been deemed an act of barbarous inhumanity: but to address 
such language to a sovereign Prince, with whom we were 
at peace, argued a scandalous dereliction of public duty. Well 
might the venerable Rastum say: “You have issued a pro- 
clamation, that in accordance with the new treaty, my 
country, from Rorf to the boundary of Subzulkote shall be 
considered as belonging to the British Government from the 
Ist January. As yet I have not entered intoa treaty to this 
effect: * * * moreover, be it known that I have distributed the 
districts above alluded to among my kindred and chiefs of 
Beldchistan.” Such was the series of unjust and oppressive acts 
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which proved the remote occasion of the Sindh Conquest ; its 
proximate cause is now to be noticed. 

Mir Rustum Khan, the Rais or Prince Paramount of Upper 
Sindh, the spoliation of whose territory has just been described, 
was now above cighty years of age. The succession to the 
sovereignty after his death was claimed, on the ground of pre- 
Scriptive usage, by his younger brother Mir Ali Morad ; while 
Ristum, on the other hand, claimed the right of bequeathing 
the turban (or crown) to his eldest son Mahommed Hassen, 
and even of placing it on his head during his own life. 

Of these two rival candidates, the ablest and the most un- 
principled was Ali Morad, whose guilty intrigues were so soon 
to involve his kindred and country in ruin. His first object 
was to obtain from the British Government an acknowledge- 
ment of his title to the succession, and a promise of support, 
if necessary, in establishing his claim after Ristum’s death: 
and this object being attained, he meditated the extortion of 
the turban, if practicable, during his brother’s life. In further- 
ance of these objects, he persuaded Mir Ristum and the Khyr- 
par Amirs to invest him with full powers as their representative 
to conduct all communications with Sir Charles Napier, 
and on the 23rd of November he succeeded in obtaining a 
personal interview with the General. At this memorable con- 
ference—memorable from the disastrous consequences to which 
it ultimately led,—Sir Charles having decided, on what ground 
is not stated, that Ali Morad had “the right” to the turban 
after the death of Mir Riastum, promised, on the part of the 
Governor-General, to protect him in that right, provided “he 
continued to act loyally towards the British Government.” He 
further assured him that Mir Rdstum would not be per- 
mitted by the Governor-General to invest his son with the 
dignity in question during his own life ; because he said, “ it 
would be against the treaty for any one Amir to defraud ano- 
ther of his right.”* Without presuming to decide, in the 
absence of any recorded data, whether the abstract right to 
the turban rested exclusively with Ali Morad as was authori- 
tatively announced by Sir Charles, or whether the claims 
on that ground were equally balanced between the two candi- 
dates as had previously been decided by Major Outram,f we 
are clearly of opinion that, under the existing treaty, which 
acknowledged the supremacy of Ristum and his absolute 
control within his own territories, we should have had no 
grounds for interference had Ristum carried into effect his 
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intention of investing his son with the turban during his life ; 
although, in the event of a disputed succession after his death, 
its settlement might have rested with the British Government. 

While Sir Charles thus guaranteed to Ali Morad the 
eventual succession to the sovereignty of Upper Sindh on 
Ristum’s death, he indiscreetly, though perhaps unconscious- 
ly, intimated that the turban would be preserved to Rustum 
during his life “ unless he forfeited the protection” of the Governor- 
General: an intimation which Ali Morad appcars to 
have determined to turn to his personal advantage, even before 
he left the General’s presence: for he at once indirectly ac- 
cused Mir Rustum of hostility, by stating that he (Ali 
Morad) and Mir Sobdar Khan of Hyderabad, were “ the only 
friends of the English,” and by proposing that they two should 
make a secret treaty to stand by each other. It seems passing 
strange that such a proposition, coming from a Chief who had 
expressly solicited the interview as the accredited deputy of 
Radstum, should not have excited any suspicion of his perfidy 
in the mind of the General. 

Having thus attaincd, and more than attained, the secret 
object of his visit, this bold and unscrupulous Prince hastened 
to compass the immediate deposition or compulsory abdication 
of his brother: and Sir Charles appears to have heartily se- 
conded him in his guilty ambition. “The next step, (writes 
the General*) after giving Ali Morad a promise of the succes- 
sion to the turban after Mir Ristum’s death, was to secure 
him the exercise of its power now, even during hts brother's lzfe.* 
How this was accomplished is now to be shewn. 

At the very time when a British General was confiscating 
Mir Ristum’s territory, and a perfidious brother was sccretly 
meditating his deposition, domestic troubles had befallen “the 
good old man.” On the 18th December—the day on which 
the General threatened to march on his capital and proclaim- 
ed his districts to be confiscated to the Khan of Bhawulpir— 
he sent a secret message to the General, to the effect that he 
was in the hands of his family and could not act as his feelings 
of friendship for the English nation prompted him to do, and 
that ifthe General would receive him he would escape and 
come to his camp.- Surely, under such an appeal, it would 
have been an act of friendship and humanity peculiarly be- 
fitting, if not absolutely incumbent upon the British General, 
whose duty it was “to represent the friendship as well as the 
power” of his Government, to have promptly responded to so 
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reasonable a request. But setting all such feelings aside, a just 
regard to political consideration should have dictated a ready 
compliance; for if it really was the wish of the General to 
secure an amicable settlement of the treaties, no better oppor- 
tunity for effecting this object could have been desired than 
this spontaneous offer on the part of the Amir to place 
himself under British protection. And, be it remembered, 
that the :equest cmanated from the Sovercign Prince of the 
Province, at whose corut he was the delegated British repre- 
sentative, and within whose territories he had resided for two 
months and a half, but with whom he had not yet had an inter- 
view.* To have invited the aged Amir to his camp would 
most probably have effected the scttlement of the treaties and 
secured the peace of the country, as it would have unmasked 
the character of Mir Ali Moiad ; and it was therefore a duty 
which Sir Charles owed both to that Chicf and to his own 
Goveinment. But we shall shew how different was the course 
of policy which he followed: “The idea struck me at once 
(he wiites to the Governor-General two days afterwards,) that 
Rastum might goto Ali Morad, who might induce him, asa 
family atangement, to 1esign the turban to him.” and accor- 
dingly in pursuance of this “idea,” he sent a secret letter 
through Al: Morad to Rustum, recommending him to take 
refuge in his brother’s foitiess, tiust himself to his care, and 
be guided by his advice. Bewildered and alarmed by the hostile 
procecdings of the General and by the dissensions within his 
own family, he fell into the-snare, and on the igth fled to 
Deji-ka-kote. Having thus “thrown himself into his bro- 
ther’s power” by the General’s advice, he was placed under 
restraint, deprived of his seals, and compelled on the following 
day to resign the turban to Ali Morad.+ The great object 
of his policy having been successfully accomplished, Sir Charles 
thus laconically and exultingly 1eports its results :— “ This (the 
transfer of the turban) I was so fortunate to succeed in, by 
persuading Mir Rustum to place himself in Ali Morad’s 
hands. This burst upon his family and followers like a 
bombshell.,”} 

Although the General was not acquainted at the time with 
the precise circumstances under which the turban had been 
fraudulently cxtorted from Mir Rustum, he, from the first, sur- 


*Mir Rustum had solicited an internew with Sir Charles on a previous 
occasion, but postponed it on the plea of sickness, though, im reality, he was dis- 
sae from it by his mtriguing brother. He repeated his request, but was 
refused 
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mised that Ali Morad had “bullied his brother into making it 
over to him:” and now his suspicions as to the honesty of the 
proceedings were increased by the fact, that a determination 
was obviously manifested in some quarter to prevent his having 
personal access to Rustum. This he resolved to counteract, 
and onthe 27th, he intimated to Ali Morad his intention of 
visiting Rastum on the following day, But before the morn- 
ing’s sun had risen, the aged Prince had fled in dismay to the 
desert. 

The intelligence of Rastum’s flight, viewed in connection with 
the extraordinary transactions of which it was the consumma- 
tion, could not fail to stagger the General, and to augment 
his former well-grounded suspicions. Accordingly, in reporting 
the matter to the Governor-General, he attributed it either to 
the aged Prince’s dread of his (the General’s) making him a 
prisoner—a dread, he adds, which had all along haunted him— 
or to his having been frightened into the foolish step by Ali 
Morad, who, in order “to make his possession of the turban 
more dccisive,” might have told him that he (the General) in- 
tended to seize him.* The accuracy of his conjectures was 
amply confirmed by the reccipt of a communication, written on 
the following day from Mir Ristum himself, disavowing the 
validity of the cession of the turban, as having been extorted 
from him, and stating that he had been induced to flee into the 
desert, and to avoid a meeting with the General, in consequence 
of the repesentation of Ali Morad that he (the General) wish- 
ed to make him a prisoner. Rustum further intimates in his 
letter, that he had sent ambassadors to the General to explain 
every thing, and concludes by expressing a hope that his case 
may be examined “by the scales of justice and kindness,” and 
that he may receive his rights according to the treaty. The 
correctness of his statement wasa weck afterwards confirmed 
by the deputies just referred to, in presence of Ali Morad’s own 
ministcr, as well as of Major Outram and Captain Brown.+ 

With such an array of circumstances and facts, all affording 
the strongest presumption that Ali Morad had fraudulently ex- 
torted his brother’s birthright, and that, in the accomplishment 
of his wicked purpose, he had dared to stain the British name 
by imputing meditated treachery to the British representative,— 
it was the bounden duty of that officer to lose not an instant in 
instituting a full and searching inquiry into the whole circum- 
stances of the transaction. An inquiry was due to the Sove- 
reign Ally, whose rights we had guarantced—it was due to the 
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personal character of the Gencral himself—and it was, above all, 
due to the vindication of the faith and honor of the Government 
whom he represented. We grieve to record that no investiga- 
tion whatever was made, cither then or at any subsequent period, 
though thus imperatively required for the credit of the British 
name, and repeatedly and urgently solicited by the Amirs 
both of Upper and Lower Sindh. On the contrary, on the very 
day (the Ist of January) on which he received from Rdstum 
the confirmation of his own previous suspicions, the General, 
with incredible inconsistency and in violation of every consider- 
ation of political prudence and moral justice, issued an arrogant 
and offensive Proclamation, addressed to the Amirs and people 
of Sindh, in which he gives a short but inaccurate outline of 
what had occurred ; asserts that Mfr Rastum, by his flight, had 
insulted and defied the Governor-Gencral ; and declares his 
intention to “ protect the chief Amfr Ali Morad in his right, as 
the justly constituted Chief of the Talpar family.’* On the 
following day he addressed a \ctter of similar purport to Ris- 
tum,—charging him with misrepresentation, subterfuge and 
double dealing ; and concluding with these words : “ I no longer 
consider you to be the Chief of the Talpdrs, nor will I treat 
with you as such, nor with those who consider you to be Rais.t 

Ali Morad having been thus formally proclaimed as the justly 
constituted Rais of Upper Sindh, the General, without waiting 
for instructions from the Governor-General, did not hesitate to 
pledge the British Government to grant to the usurper all lands 
said to appertain to the turban, without knowing or inquiring 
what those lands were. Supported by the General, Ali Morad 
appropriated territory at his pleasure, and resumed, on the plea 
of the turban, lands which had passed into the possession of 
ria chiefs, thercby creating general disaffection and 
alarm. 

The aggregate annual value of the territory left to the 
Amirs of Upper Sindh, under the exactions of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s yet unratified treatics, was only Rs. 14,29,000: of this 
amount Ali Morad’s share was Rs. 4,45,500, leaving to the 
other Amirs Rs. 9,83,500. Now Sir Charles had not only 
pledged to Ali Morad, in virtue of his usurpation of the 
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turban, one-fourth of the aggregate revenues of Upper Sindh, 
but had moreover stipulated that this fourth should be deducted, 
not fiom the aggregate revenucs of the Province (Ali Morad’s, 
own 1evenues included), but fiom the revenues of the other 
Amfis. Thus these unfortunate Princes were called upon to 
pay, not the fourth of then own possessions, vs , Rs. 2,40,000, 
but a fouth of the cntire 1evenues of the Province, or Rupees 
3,57,250, which, added to the sum of Rs. 1,50,000 to be paid 
to Alt Morad as an indemnity for his possessions confiscated to 
Bhawul Khan, swelled the total exactions made by the usurper 
to Rs 5,07,250—leaving a balance of little moic than six lakhs 
of Rupees for the suppoit of no less than eightcen Amus, with 
thar familics, dependants and feudatory chiefs, who had up to 
that period enjoycd an annual revenue of Rs 17,44,000. 

In the meantime, while these staitlng events wete in pro- 
gress, Majo: Outram, who was on the eve of cmbathing for 
Eueland, was recalled to act as a British Commissioner, under 
Su Chailcs Napier, foi settling the details of the Ellenbo: ough 
treatics That officer, distegaiding all petsonal considerations, 
promptly 1epatied to Sindh, to act as a subordinate in the coun- 
tries where he had so1ecently held supreme political contiol. 
He accepted the situation in the hope that he might yet be ena- 
bled to save the ill-fated Piinces of that devoted country. but 
their doom was fixed, and Fe was unable to avert it What Sir 
Alexander Burnes was in Affehanistan under Sir William Mac- 
naghtcn, Major Outram was in Sindh under Sir Charles Napier. 
Both were powerless for good: and both must have appcared, 
in the cyes of the Princes and people of the country, as coun- 
tenancing and approving a system of policy which was utterly 
at vaiiance with their known characters and with their former 
opinions This 1» painfully exemplified in the final conferences, 
when the Amiis pour foith their remonstrances and com- 
plaints against the cruelties and injustice which they had suffer- 
cd, and the Commissioner, in consequence of the instructions 
he had :eceived, has not the power of holding out the slightest 
hope that thei grcvances would even be inquired into. We 
are, howevet, anticipating the regular course of our narrative. 

Major Outram joined the Geneial’s camp at Deji-ka-kote, 
the foitified residence of Ali Morad, on the 4th of January 
(1843 )—thiee days after the proclamation of that Prince as 
the supreme ruler of Upper Sindh. He used every effort to 
check the General in the course on which he had so unfoitu- 
nately entered. He pointed out the palpable treachery and 
extortion by which Ali Morad had possessed himself of the 
tutban, his unwarrantable and indiscriminate resumption of 
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lands alleged to appertain to the Rais-ship; the consequent 
injury and injustice 1t would entail on the other subordinate 
Princes and Chiefs, and the genctal disaffection, 1f not insur- 
rection, 1t would create throughout Sindh But the warning 
was disregarded the General, deaf alike to the voice of rea- 
son, to the calls of justice, and to the solemn obligations of 
treaty, pursued his impctuous carcer Tlaving without any 
declaiation of war, maiched 1n hostile airay upon the capital of 
Upper Sindh, with whose Chief we were at peace, and at whose 
hands we had received such signal benehts, having taken mult- 
tary possession of an extensive tract of country on the plea 
of a yet untatified treity, having unauthoitzedly lent the 
sanction of the British name to the usurpation of the turban 
by a crafty and unprincipled chief, under cucumstances—to 
which he himsclf had been a party—that involved the st: ongest 
suspicions of ticachery and violence, and having sanctioned 
his indiscirmin ite appiopriation of lands on the pretext of 
their appertaining to that turban which he had usurped ,—the 
General proceeded in the name of the usurpet, to seize and 
make ovci to him all the forticsses in Upper Sindh One of 
the first of the strongholds invaded was Emaunghur, the name 
of which must be familiar to all our readers, 

Emaunghur, Ict 1t be observed, was the private property of 
Alt Motad’s nephew, Mir Mahommed Khan, a chief against 
whom no charge of “hostility or unfriendliness” had even 
been prefeiied, and whose possessions were guaranteed to him, 
by a separate agicement, under the treaties of 1839 The 
sole objcct which the General scems to have first had in view, 
when he detetmined on capturing this ‘ Sindhian Gibraltar” as 
he terms it, was the moral effect likcly to be produced by so 
daring an achievement and we find him writing to the 
Governo1-General on the 27th December “I have made up 
my mind, that though war has not been declared (nor 1s it 
necessary to declare it) I will at once march upon Emaunghur, 
and prove to the whole Talptér family of both Khyrpur and 
Tlydeiabad, that neither their deserts nor their negociations 
can protect them from the British troops” But as this might 
be considcred, and justly considered, an unwarrantable inva- 
sion of private rights, he some days after bethought himself 
of calling 1n question Mir Mahommed’s title to the fort, and 
here, as on former occasions, we are again startled by the 
General’s contradictory statements In one place we find him 
describing it as “belonging to Mir Mahommed Khan, but 
becoming the property of Al: Morad by his election to be 
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chief.”* But if the fort appertained as of right to the 
turban, why was it not in possession of Mir Rastum who 
wore the turban? In another place he states that “it was 
Ali Morad’s, but he gave it to one of his relatives (Mir 
Mahommed Khan) three years ago.” If it did really belong 
at some antecedent period to Ali Morad—which we merely 
assume for the sake of argument—we would ask, how came 
he, not only to be the proprietor of it, but to alienate it to 
another chief, while Rustum wore the turban, to which Sir 
Charles had just told us it of right belonged. Again, ona 
third occasion, he shifts his ground of defence, and rests the 
justification of its seizure on the allegation that the owner was 
“in rebellion” against Ali Morad. But it is painful to dwell 
on such contradictions. Nothing but an inward conviction of 
the injustice of the measure could have drawn forth such a 
defence. 

Sir Charles marched on Emaunghur with a light detachment 
on the night of the 5th of January, saw no enemy on his 
routc, and on his arrival at his destination found the fort 
deserted. Before setting out on this expedition he had intimat- 
ed to the Governor-General his intention of sending word to 
the Amirsin Emaunghur that he would neither plunder nor 
slay them if they made no resistance. These chiefs, however, 
apparently distrusting the General’s good faith, abandoned the 
fort ; and the latter, in breach of his solemn promise, destroyed 
and plundered it, after having obtained with difficulty the con- 
sent (not of “the owner” but) of Ali Morad. Before quitting 
this subject, we must prominently notice, that while Sir Charles 
affects to have taken possession of this fortress in support of 
the authority of Ali Morad, we find that he had resolved on 
placing all the forts in the hands of his puppet, even before he 
had usurped the turban. “I will place their forts (he wrote 
before Rustum’s abdication) in the hands of Ali Morad, nomi- 
nally in those of Mir Ra&stum.” + 

Having accomplished this unprovoked inroad into the heart 
of the territory of an allied Prince, and having completed the 
spoliation and destruction of the fortress in direct violation of 
the treaty, and of his own plighted word, the General retraced 
his steps towards the Indus. He, at the same time, depute ' 
his Commissioner Major Outram to Khyrpér to'‘meet the AS 
of Upper and Lower Sindh, with a view to the arrangemem 
of the intricate details of Lord Ellenborough’s treaties, 
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In a circular letter addressed to them by the General, the 
several Amirs were directed to attend at Khyrpfr, either 
personally or by Vakils, adding that, if any one of them 
failed to furnish his deputy with full powers, he would not only 
exclude him from the meeting but would “ enter the territories 
of such Amir with the troops under his orders, and take pos- 
session of them in the name of the British Government.” Not- 
withstanding this threatening letter, none of the Khyrpér 
Amirs made their appearance within the stipulated period. 
Having been distinctly informed that no alteration could be 
made in Sir Charles’s arrangements with Ali Morad,—whose 
usurpation of the turban, with all its attendant territorial ex- 
actions, was to be considered a closed question,*—-Mir Rastum 
proceeded in the direction of Hyderabad to join his fugitive 
relations. 

Finding it impossible to avert the ruin which was befalling 
the Amirs of Upper Sindh, Major Outram asked the General 
for permission to proceed to Hyderabad without delay, in the 
hope of reaching that capital in time to prevent its Princes 
from giving aid or refuge to their fugitive kinsmen, and also 
of being enabled, by their means, to procure the submission 
of the latter. The General’s reply, acceding to his application, 
was intercepted, it is believed, by Ali Morad’s Minister, and 
never reached Major Outram. Two days after this, Vakils, 
bearing the seals of the Amirs of Hyderabad, arrived at Sir 
Charles’s head-quarters, with full authority to affix them to the 
treaties. Instead of procuring the signature of the Vakils 
to their unconditional acceptance (leaving the details for future 
adjustment) he injudiciously desired the deputies to return 
to Hyderabad to meet Major Outram on the 6th of February. 
This was certainly an unfortunate decision: but, with a still 
more lamentable want of judgment and of consistency, he in 
a letter to the Hyderabad Amirs apprizing them of what he 
had done, expressed a hope that the Khyrpir Amirs would 
also proceed to Hyderabad to meet his commissioner, adding, 
“if they do not, I will treat them as enemies :’—thereby ad- 
vising and directing the adoption of the very measure which 
Major Outram so much deprecated, and the prevention of 
a was the main object of his proposed visit to Hydera- 
ba 


* Notwithstanding the obviously imperfect information under which Lord Ellea- 
borough drew up the draft treaties, and the discretionary power which he gave fhe 
General to refer all doubtful points the latter persisted to the last in carrying out 
these oppressive exactions to the uttermost. ‘* Whether such arrangement," he writes 
te Major Outram, ** leaves the former (the opposed Amirs) one ruppee or one milliog, 
dves not, in my view of the case, come within our competence t0 Consider.” 
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The interception of the General’s letter and other unavoid- 
able causes prevented Major Outram’s depaiture from Sukker 
till the 4th of February, and on reaching Hyderabad on 
the 8th, he found that Mir Rustum acting in obedience to 
the General’s orders, had artived theic four days before him. 
Thus Sir Chules Napier had completcly embroiled the Amirs 
of I{ydcrabad in the misfoitunes of thei cousins of Khyrpar, 
and had succecde' most effectually, in frustiating the very ob- 
ject tor which his Commissiomt had been deputcd to Lower 
Sindh—a 1esult whi h the Hyde: bad Chiefs themselves had 
all alone dreaded and had heretofore picventcd, and to which 
they attributed all then subsequent misfoitunes, 

Having entered so much at leneth ito the remote and 
proximatc causes that led to the subjugation of Sindh, it will 
be unnecessary to dwell upon the incinoiable occurrences which 
maiked its final accomplishment In the conferences which 
Major Outiam held at If[ydciabad with the Amirs of both 
Provinccs, they >olemnly dcnicd the tiuth of the charges on 
which the new tieatics were mnposed, and complained that they 
had nevei been allowed an oppoitunity of disproving them. 
The gieat subject of caincst and repcated 1¢emonstrance 
howevei, was the unjust cxtoition of the turban from Mir 
Réstum That chicf iciterated his picvicus allegations, that 
in conformity with the Gencial’s cxpicss diuections, he had 
sought 1efuge with Ali Moiad, who pliced him under restraint, 
made use of his seals, and compelied him first to resign his 
birthright, and then fly fiom [cji ha-hote on the Genczal’s 
approach Although thcy strongly protested against the harsh 
ness and injustice of the cxactions of the 1evised treaties, 
the Amurs agreed to si2n them, upon condition that Mfr 
Rustum should be 1cstorcd to his hercditary tights. 

Finding that the Commmsione: was unauthoized to give 
them any assurance, or even to hold out any hope of RGstum’s 
restotation, thc:y then endeavoured to cxact a promise, that 
an zguzry should be instituted, and that in the event of their 
substantjating the tiuth of what they had alleged against 
Ali Morad, thé turban should be restored to Riastum, and the 
lands which had been wrested from his kindred and feudatories 
on the plea of belonging to the turban, should be given back 
to them, or, should this request not be complied with, they 
entreated that they thcmsclves might be allowed to settle 
their dispute with Ali Morad without British interference, 
They urged a promise of inquiry, not only as an act of justice 
to Riuistum, but also as the only means of allaying the excite- 
tent of the Belachis; who had been floching into the capital 
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during that day and the preceding night, and who had refused 
to disperse unti! Rastum’s wiongs should be rediessed.* Major 
Outram’s instructions, howcver, were peremptory and left 
him no discretionary power he could only piomise to forward 
to the General any rcpresentation they might have to make 
on the subject, and in the meanwhile uiged upon them an 
Immediate compliance with the terms of the ticaties 

At length, on the evcning of the 12th, the Amirs formally 
affived then seals tu the diaft treaties in open durbar. 
On their way back tothe Residency, Major Outram and his 
companions weie followed by a dense ciowd of Bclachis, who 
were only prevented fiom attacking them by “a stiong escort 
of horse sent for then protection by the Amis, under some 
of their most influcntial chu fs” On the following day the 
Amuirs sent a deputation to Majoi Outram to intimate that, 
afte: his depaituic from the dutbar on the preccding evening, 
all the Bel&ichi Sudats had assembled, and Icaining that, not- 
withstanding the acccptance of the trcaties, the commussioner 
had given no plcdcc whatever for the icdicss of Rfstum’s 
grievances, thcy tooh an oith on the Koran to oppose the 
British tioops, and not to shcath the swoid until that chief and 
his brethicn had obtained then ughts The Amus further 
Stated, that they had lost all control over them {cudatories, and 
that they could not be answerable for theu acts, unless some 
assurance wcie icccived that the a hts of Rustum would be 
restored On that and the followin, diy, thcy forwaided re- 
peated veibil and written messiges to M yc Outi um to the 
same purport —cnticiting lim, should he not be cmpowcied 
to grant the :cquied assurance, to leave the Residency, as_ they 
could not restiain the exasperated followeis Notwithstanding 
these watnings he dctctmimed to1em un at his post at all risk, 
lest his dcpaiture should piecipitate hostilities, 

While these evcnts were in progress, Sn Chailes Napter 
was marching with his «mall army upon Ilydetabad He had 
intended and plcdged himself, as late as the 12th, to halt and 
embaik the troops for Kuiiachi as soon as he 1eceived the 
Amirs’ acceptance of the ticaties but, cre it artivcd, he was 
within two or three days’ match of the capital, and had obtain- 
ed information that the Belichis were asscmbling in large num- 
bers in the town and neighbourhood of Hydetabad Under 
these circumstances, which had been brought about by his own 
acts, the safety of his army, and other miulitaty considerations 





* The Beluchis were furthe: ex wperated at the moment by the intelligence of 
the seizure of Uyat Khan, a Mur and Sindhian Chief, 
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‘determined him, instead of halting as he had promised, 

to continue his march. The news of this determination was 
brought to the Amirs by the camel rider who had conveyed 
‘Major Outram’s despatch announcing the acceptance of the 
treaties. 

War was now inevitable, and both parties appear to have 
arrived at this conclusion at the same time. At 9 A. M. on 
the 15th, Sir Charles wrote to Major Outram, “I am in full 
march on Hyderabad, and will make no peace with the Amirs. 
I will attack them instantly, whenever I come up with their 
troops.” At the very hour, when the British General thus 
formally declared war—for he had practically been carrying on 
warlike operations for two months— hostilities were commenced 
by the Amirs’ troops in their attack on the British Residency, 
the heroic defence of which by Major Outram, with his small 
honorary escort under the command of Captain Conway, 
against eight thousand Beluchis, formed, perhaps, the most 
ext.aordinary achievement of that brief but memorable cam- 
paign. Then followed, in rapid succession, the brilliant victory 
of Miani, won by the gallantry of our troops and by the 
military genius and intrepid valor of their General, against the 
united forces of Upper and Lower Sindh—the surrender of 
the Amirs, and the capitulation of Hyderabad—the hard-fought 
battle of Dubba, in which our troops defeated the army of 
Mir Sher Mahommed of Mirpfr, who escaped after the bat- 
tle~—the public notification of the annexation of Sindh to the 
British dominions,—and finally, the captivity and exile of all 
the Amirs. It does not fall within our present purpose to give 
a detailed narrative of these transactions, but there are a few 
points connected with them which require special notice. 

The first of these relates to the attack on the Residency. 
That measure was characterised by Lord Ellenborough in his 
notification of the 5th March, as “a treacherous attack upon a 
representative of the British Government,’ and asa “hostile 
aggression prepared by those who were in the act of signing 
a treaty: ” the character thus affixed to this hostile measure 
being based upon Sir Charles Napier’s official report, that the 
Amirs signed the treaty on the night of the 14th, and that 
they attacked the Residency on the following morning. On 
this we would remark, Ist. That the treaty was signed on 
the 12th, and not on the 14th, as erroneously reported by the 
General ; 2nd. That during the two days and three nights 
which intervened between the execution of the treaty and the 
commencement of hostilities, the Amirs, as has been shewn, 
sent repeated messages, verbal and written, to Major Outram, 
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urging his departure on the ground that they could not restrain 
their feudatories, and that they themselves would be compelled 
to join with them, unless the General should halt, and promise 
an inquiry into Mir R&stum’s grievances. To designate the 
attack on the Residency, after such repeated warnings, as a 
“treacherous” attack, was a direct perversion of language and 
of fact. It was in truth the first reciprocation, on the part 
of the Amirs, of hostilities which the British General had 
commenced two months before, and which before the commence- 
ment of the attack, he had resolved to prosecute with 
vigour, 

The second point which requires notice is the suppression by 
‘Sir Charles Napier of the notes of the conferences between 
the Amirs of Sindh and Major Outram, in violation of his 
official duty and of his promise to forward them to Govern- 
ment. An examination of these documents by the Governor- 
General was absolutely necessary to his acquiring a just know- 
ledge of the points at issue between the Amirs and his repre- 
sentative. The perusal of them would have acquainted his 
Lordship that the Amirs had unreservedly acquiesced in the 
terms of his treaties, harsh and oppressive as they were, but 
that they protested against the fraudulent exactions from Mir 
Rustum, which formed no part of their stipulations, and the 
unjust and unauthorized enforcement of which, by his General, 
proved the immediate cause of the war. The shifting and 
contradictory reasons subsequently assigned for withholding 
these important documents are melancholy exemplifications of 
the subterfugues to which it becomes necessary to resort in 
support of an indefensible act. 

A third point to which we would advert, regards the terms 
on which the Amirs surrendered on the day after the battle of 
Mianf. Having previously received, through their Vakils a 
promise of honorable treatment, those Amirs who were pre- 
sent in the battle, (véz., Mirs Rustum, Nussir, and Mahommed 
Khans of Khyrpur, and Mirs Nussir, Shahdad, and Hussen 
Ali Khans of Hyderabad) entered the British camp, and 
surrendered to the General, who returned their swords, and 
intimated that they would be treated with consideration, until 
the receipt of the Governor-General’s instructions for their 
ultimate disposal. Under this guarded stipulation, Sir Charles 
could not be held responsible for the fate of any of these six 
Princes, with the exception of Mir Hassen Ali, Major Out 
ram’s ward. As no charge had ever been preferred against 
this young Prince, who was only sixteen years of age, except 
that of being present in the battle, Major Outram igterceded 
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in his behalf, and obtained his release, and as was inferred, 
his pardon. Notwithstanding this, he was soon afterwards 
arrested without any assigned reason and imprisoned with the 
others. That there may have been a misconception of the 
General’s precise meaning when he set him at liberty, is ex- 
tremely probable ; but as the misapprehension was entertained 
not only by the Prince himself and the whole of his family, but 
also by the British officer at whose intercession he was re- 
leased, his subsequent imprisonment, without any known cause, 
cannot be reconciled with the strict principles of justice and 
good faith. 

But whatever difference of opinion may have existed regard- 
ing the treatment of Mir Hfissen Ali, there can be but one 
opinion as to the injustice perpetrated on Mirs Sobdar Khan 
and Mir Mahommed Khan. The former of these had, up to 
the outbreak of hostilitics, been recognized by all parties as 
the “old and ever faithful friend and ally” of the British 
Government, the latter had on all occasions been employed 
as a meditator between contending chiefs, and neither of 
them had been present: at Miani. It was in consequence 
intimated to them by the General after the battle, that 
no harm should befal them, if they remained quictly in their 
houses. Under this assurance they peaceably surrendered the 
fort of Hyderabad, which Sir Charles admitted he could not 
have captured without reinforcements ; and three days afterwards 
they were arrested and condemned to share the fate of their 
kindred. The treatment of these two Princes has left an 
indelible stain upon the humanity, justice, and good faith of 
the British Government. 

The next question which arises, and which has been the 
subject of much angry discussion, refers to the property seized 
in the fort of Hyderabad, and subsequently appropriated as 
prize. As the fortress was surrendcred and not captured, it 
follows that whatever treasure or other property was found 
therein, that could justly be considered lawful prize, belonged 
of right to the British Crown, or the East India Company, and 
not to the army. But the complaint chicfly insisted on by 
the Amirs was, that they had been deprived by the prize 
agents acting under the General’s orders, not only of the 
State property, but also of their personal and private property, 
including personal ornaments, clothing and articles of house- 
hold furniture. Another complaint urged by them under this 
head, was that the privacy of the female apartments was 
violated ; that the Princesses were compelled to throw away 
their ornaments, rather than undergo the shameless scrutiny to 
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which they knew they would be subjected; that jewels and 
other property were actually taken from the persons of their 
female attendants; and that the houses of some of their 
servants were plundered. These alleged acts of spoliation 
were aggravated by the circumstance of their having been 
committed, not in the immediate cxcitement of a siege, but 
at an interval of two or three days after the peaceful surrender 
of the fort. There may possibly have been some exaggera~ 
tion, and misstatement in these accusations, but their sub- 
stantial truth has never been publicly disproved. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice, except for the purpose 
of denouncing the apparently vindictive spirit in which Sir 
Charles Napicr, with the aid of his brother, the historian, has 
traduced the public and private characters of the Amirs. 
There is something, to our thinking, at once unmanly and 
ungencrous in the seeming virulence with which the conqueror 
of Sindh has thus endeavoured to embittcr the exile of the 
unfortunate victims of his power and his injustice. If he had 
even cstablished the truth of the monstrous crimes and vices 
which he has laid to their charge, he would not in the slightest 
degree have thereby diminished the political and moral injustice 
which led to their dethroncment ; but when we find that these 
charges are either utterly devoid of truth, or to say the least, 
grossly exaggerated, we fcel as if the original injustice of the 
conquest were almost oblitcrated by the atrocity of the subse- 
quent libels upon the conquered Princes. In vindication of 
the character of the Amirs, however, Colonel Outram has 
adduced the written testimony of several British officers who, 
from their official relations to these Princes during the later 
period of their rule, and since their exile, have had pecu- 
liar opportunities for acquiring a correct opinion, and whose 
characters are a sufficient guarantee for the scrupulous accuracy 
of their evidence. From the concurring testimony of the 
officers, we are bound to exonerate their private character from 
some of the more revolting vices which have been laid to their 
charge, and to rank them as rulers rather above than below the 
ordinary level of the Mahommedan Princes of India. 

We have already, in the course of our narrative, anticipated 
most of the observations that naturally arise from a review of 
the transactions which have been detailed. But before we 
conclude, it seems right that we should endeavour to appor- 
tion to Lord Ellenborough and to his General their respective 
shares in the responsibility of these proceedings. 

The first great error which Lord Ellenborough committed 
in the management of our relations with the States on the 
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Indus, was the supercession of Major Outram, the British 
representative, by Sir Charles Napier, and the subsequent 
entire abolition of the political agency in that country. We 
are fully aware of the advantages which result from an union 
of political and military control in the person of one officer, 
both on account of the additional weight and influence with 
which it invests him, and also because it tends to prevent the 
delays, jealousies, and consequent injury to the public interests 
which may arise, in cases of emergency, from a divided and 
conflicting authority. But where the officer selected for the 
duty does not possess the requisite union of political and 
military qualifications, then there is no measure more hazardous 
to the public peace, or calculated to be more detrimental to 
the public interest. Lord Ellenborough selected for the dis- 
charge of these united functions in Sindh, an officer who was 
as admirably fitted for the one duty as he was utterly disquali- 
fied for the other. He superseded an incapable Commander by 
the ablest General in India; but at the same time he displaced 
a political functionary of tried efficiency to make room for an 
inexperienced officer, whose utter incompetence for the duty 
has been made apparent in almost every page of the foregoing 
narrative. In this arrangement his Lordship evinced either 
a want of discernment of character, or a more culpable way- 
wardness of disposition, to the indulgence of which the public 
interests were sacrificed. 

The second objectionable measure, for which he must be 
held responsible, was the imposition of the Revised Treaties, 
which, as we have shewn, proved the remote cause of the 
revolution. It has been seen that, had the General not cul- 
pably withheld official information which it was his duty to 
have communicated, the details of the measure might have 
been modified and rendered Jess oppressive to the Amirs: but, 
after making the necessary deduction on this ground, there will 
remain much that is censurable both in the terms of the treaties 
and in the grounds upon which they were imposed. In the 
first place, he acted unwisely in entrusting to an inexperienced 
subordinate agent the power of passing a final decision upon 
a matter which was to involve in its consequences the for- 
feiture of the sovereign rights, and of a large proportion of 
the territorial possessions of an allied State. But even if the 
General’s decision upon the questions referred to him had been 
supported by clear and undeniable evidence—a supposition very 
remote from our real conviction—we should still consider the 
treaties which Lord Ellenborough based upon them to be most 
impolitic. Independently of all other objectionable clauses, 
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the indiscriminate sequestration of the territory of the different 
associate rulers of Sindh, and its cession to the neighbouring 
chief of BhawulpGr, not only immediately involved all these 
rulers in the punishment avowedly inflicted for the alleged 
offences of only a portion of them, but was calculated to per- 
petual future discord between the rulers and people of the 
two States, and to provoke a feeling of bitter and lasting 
animosity against the British Government. 

Lastly, it is to Lord Ellenborough alone that we are to 
ascribe the dethronement, captivity, and exile of the Amirs, 
and the annexation of Sindh to the British dominions. 

Along the more prominent errors and faults committed by 
Sir Charles Napier, during the few eventful months of his 
diplomatic career in Sindh, the first to be noticed is the general 
mode in which he performed the political duties of his office. 

The functions of a British representative at the court of a 
protected native State, if we understand them aright, involve 
the two-fold duty of upholding the authority and interests of his 
own Government, and of conciliating the friendship and watch- 
ing over the inteersts of the durbar to which he is accredited. 
He represents a Government which has engaged to protect as 
well as to control ; and if he neglects the performance of either 
of these offices, he must be considered to have lfailed in the 
fulfilment of the responsible duties committed to his charge. 

If we apply this test to the political services of Sir Charles 
Napier in Sindh, we shall find how grievously and how fatally 
he failed in their performance. Of the two branches of poli- 
tical duty just referred to, he altogether neglected the one, 
and he performed the other with unnecessary and unjustifiable 
harshness, The former political agents, as the historian 
admits,* had gained the friendship of these Princes, and there 
appears no reason to doubt but that Sir Charles would have 
been equally successful had he evinced a similar desire to 
obtain it, Instead of attempting to conciliate their confidence, 
he evinced in all his communications with them a degree of arro- 
gance and harshness, that was altogether unprecedented in the 
official intercourse between allied States, and that was calcula- 
ted to have a most injurious effect upon the interests of both 
Governments, Almost every page of the Sindh blue books 
confirms this fact. He, moreover, exercised an interference 
in their internal affairs that was not only unauthorized, but 
was expressly prohibited by the treaties. 

The second point to which we have to advert is his inexcusa 
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ble omission in not supplying the Governor-General with full and 
correct information on points where his Lordship’s knowledge 
was declaredly defective or obviously inaccurate ; and in not 
forwarding to him such representations and remonstrances as 
the Amirs repeatedly made against the measures which were in 
progress or were about to be enforced. This is perhaps to be 
ascribed, in part, to forgetfulness, but it seems also to have 
arisen in some degree from a mistaken conception of the duties 
of his office. He appears to have looked upon himself as the 
Governor-General’s “ commander,” delighted to carry his orders 
into rigorous effect, rather than as his Lordship’s political 
agent, whose duty it was to supply him with full and accurate 
information on every point connected with the duties of his 
office. The grievous results of Sir Charles Napier’s ignorance 
or heedlessness or culpable neglect of this duty have been fully 
detailed. 

His hostile invasion of the dominions of the Princes of 
Upper Sindh, with whom we were at peace, and were then 
negociating a treaty, and his military occupation of exten- 
sive districts on the plea of that yct unratified engagement, 
constitute his third great offence. The injustice of this, how- 
ever, must be shared by the Governor-General, who when 
issuing instructions to the General for an amicable negociation, 
intimated at the same time, in no unintelligible terms, his wish 
that the Amirs should feel the force of our arms. 

The fourth measure chargeable against Sir Charles Napier 
is one of which the conception and execution rested entirely 
with himself. We allude to the unjustifiable capture and 
demolition of Emaunghur—a fortress belonging to a chief 
who had never even been accused of any participation in the 
hostile intrigues alleged against some of the others. 

The greatcst, however, of his numerous offences was his 
having, in conjunction with Mir Ali Morad, compassed the 
forcible deposition of Mir Rfstum Khan, the Prince para- 
mount of Upper Sindh, at whose court he was at the time the 
British representative. In furtherance of this intrigue, as has 
been shewn, he cofinselled Mir Rastum to put himself into 
the power of Ali Morad ; he publicly proclaimed the usurper’s 
accession to the throne without the Governor-General’s autho- 
rity for so doing, and in utter disregard of Mfr RGstum’s 
solemn protest against the illegality of his abdication, as having 
been forcibly and fraudulently extorted from him, he publicly 
notified his determination to treat as rebels all who refused 
to acknowledge the authority of the -usurper; he officially 
sanctioned the usurper’s unwarrantable and indiscriminate 
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appropriation of territory in the possession of the other Amfrs ; 
and lastly, he obstinately refused to institute or sanction any 
inquiry into the circumstances of the usurpation. This series 
of impolitic, unjust, and discreditable acts, proved the proxi- 
mate cause of the Sindh Revolution, and has left an ineffaceable 
stain on Sir Charles Napier’s reputation as well as on the good 
name of the-British Government.* 

Such is avery imperfect sketch of the leading particulars 
of the conquest of Sindh—a conquest which, whether it be 
viewed in reference to the political and moral injustice in which 
it originated, or to the unjustifiable proccedings which marked 
its progress and its close, has happily no counterpart in the 
history of British India during the present century. If we 
would find a precedent for the spoliation of the Amirs, we 
must go back to the times of Warren Hastings, and to the 
injuries inflicted on Cheyte Singh by that able but unscrupu- 
lous statesman. In the revolution of Benares, as in the revo- 
lution of Sindh, the paramount authority imposed unjust and 
exorbitant demands (pecuniary in the one case, territorial in 
the other) on its tributary allics—answered respectful remon- 
strances by insolent menaces and hostile inroads—treated 
defensive preparations as acts of aggressive hostility—rejected 
all overtures for amicable negociation—goaded them to resist- 
ance in defence of their sovereign rights—defeated them in 
battle—confiscated their territories—and finally drove them into 
exile. While there was this general resemblance, however, 
between the atrocities committed on the banks of the Ganges 
in 1781, and those enacted in the valley of the Indus in 1843, 
the impelling motives, and the ultimate results of the policy 
pursued by the two Indian rulers, were widely different. In 
the one case, there was an exaction of money demanded, on 
the urgent plea of State necessity, to relieve the pressing 
financial embarrassments of the Government ; in the other, 
there was a spoliation of territory, originating in a whimsi- 
cal solicitude to enrich a favourite ally, who had no claims 
whatever upon our bounty:—the one Governor-General, 
by his unjust policy, acquired a district yielding a considerable 
addition to the permanent revenues of the State—the other, 
by a similar course of injustice, bequeathed to his country 
a province burdened with what has hitherto proved a ruinous, 











* The venerable ill-requited Chief who was the victim of such unparalleled 
injustice, has been releaced by death from the soirows of hisexile. He expired 
at Pina on the 27th of May last, and the grave closed, soon after, over another 
victim of British oppression—Mir Sobdar Khan, the “ever faithful friend and ally " 
of the British Goveinment. 
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and may prove a permanently ruinous annual expenditure to 
the State. 

While the present century nowhere furnishes a precedent 
or a parallel to our recent proceedings in Sindh, it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation that the current year supplies us with 
a most remarkable and instructive contrast. The spotless 
justice of the recent war on the Sutlej, and the deep-stained 
guilt of the war on the lower Indus—the forbearance of Lord 
Hardinge, who scrupulously maintained peace until a wanton 
and unprovoked invasion compelled him to draw the sword, and 
the unjust aggressions by which Sir Charles Napier goaded 
the Princes and people of an allied State to resistance in defence 
of their sacred rights—the generous moderation which closed 
the triumphs of the former, and the oppressive and retributive 
severity with which the latter followed up his victories—all 
furnish points of contrast so striking and so extraordinary, 
that posterity will hardly credit the fact, that the chief actors 
in these two campaigns lived in the same century, and were 
brought up in the same military school. 

It only remains to say a few words regarding the two works 
whose titles are placed at the head of this article. 

The “Conquest of Sindh” presents the same characteristic 
peculiarities which we alternately admire and regret in the 
previous writings of the historian of the Peninsular war. We 
find the same spirited and graphic narration of military opera- 
rations ; the same clearness of topographical delineation ; the 
same vivid and thrilling descriptions of the battles. But these 
merits, great as they undoubtedly are, are disfigured by even 
more than the usual proportion of his characteristic faults, A 
turgid extravagance of diction pervades the general narrative ; 
many of his statements and opinions are singularly distorted by 
personal and party prejudice, and the direct perversions of facts 
are so many and so serious, as irretrievably to mar its character 
for trustworthiness. These misrepresentations are rendered 
subservient on every occasion, either to the undue exaltation 
of Lord Ellenborough and Sir Charles Napier, the unjust 
depreciation of Lord Auckland and Colonel Outram, or the in- 
dulgence of a feeling of what we fear must be regarded as 
malignant hostility towards the Ex-Amirs of Sindh, 

Many of the misstatements to which we have alluded are 
exposed with unsparing freedom, but in a tone of great mode- 
ration in Colonel Outram’s Commentary, which presents, in 
many respects, a remarkable contrast to the work upon which 
it comments. 

We regret that our limits do not admit of our furnishing 
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any adequate specimens of the earnest, truthful, straightfor- 
ward and business-like style in which the author has treated 
every department of his intricate and voluminous subject. 
Our anxiety has been to disentangle, for the benefit of the 
»general reader, the main thread of the narrative of leading 
facts, from the multitudinous details which are apt to weary or 
repel those who are neither personally nor officially concerned 
in the evolutions of the Sindhian tragedy, In this way we 
have endeavoured to contribute our mite tothe diffusion of 
sound and accurate views respecting its real character and 
merits, since an undistorted retrospective view of what has 
actually occurred can alone effectually pave the way to healing 
prospective measures. And we are very sure, that tothe noble- 
minded author of the Commentary, any service calculated to 
exhibit the truth, the plain undtsguised truth,as respects the 
memorable series of events which led to the subversion of 
the Talpur dynasty in Sindh, must prove far more gratifying, 
than any elaborate attempts to illustrate his own personal 
merits, or those of his recently published work. 

Towards the conclusion however of the work, there is one 
passage so well fitted to display the moral grandeur of his 
sentiments, that we must find room for it :— 


“ Reverentially I say it, from my first entrance into public hfe, I have, 
thought that the British nation ruled India by the faith reposed in its ho- 
nour and integrity. Our empire, originally founded by the sword, has been 
maintained by opinion. In other words, the nations of the East felt and 
believed that we invariably held treaties and engagements inviolate ; nay, 
that an Englishman's word was as sacred as the strictest bond engrossed 
on parchment. Exceptions, no doubt, have occurred; but scrupulous ad- 
herence to faith once pledged was the prevailing impression and belief, and 
this was one of the main constituents of our strength. Unhappily this 
charm has, within the last few years, almost entirely passed away. Physi- 
cal has been substituted for moral force—the stern, unbending soldier for 
the calm and patiently-enduring political officer; functions incompatible— 
except in a few and rare cases—have been united ; and whocan say for how 
long a space— under such a radical change of system, such a departure from 
all to which the Princes and People of India have been accustomed and most 
highly value and cherish—the few will be able to govern the mzé/tons ? 
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The moral effect of a single breach of faith is not readily effaced. “I 
would,”—wrote the Duke of Wellington, on the 15th of March 1804,—“T 
would sacrifice Gwalior, or every position in India, ten times over, to pre- 
serve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and the advantages and honour 
we gained by the late war and peace ; and we must not fritter them away in 
arguments drawn from overstrained principles of the Jaws of nations, which 
are not understood in this country, What brought me through so many 
arficulties tn the war, and the negotiations for peace? The Britssh good faith 
and nothing else ? ; : 

It is another great misfortune, that acts like those Iam deploring, pre- 
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vent those who are really imbued with pacific views and intentions, from 
acting upon and carrying them out. The present Governor-General, to his 
honow: be it said, has endeavoured to carry out his wise and pacific inten- 
tions to the utmost verge of prudence and forbearance. Who shall however 
venture to say that his measures, which we know to have been purely defen- 
sive, have not, under the warning of Sindh, been regarded by the Sikhs. 
as indicative of meditated aggression on the first favorable opportunity, or 
that the bold step they adopted of invading our borders, is not to be attn- 
buted to the distrust and suspicion excited in their minds by the subjugation 
of the Princes and People of Sindh? 

If in the performance of the necessary duty of self-vindication, I have 
read a warning to those in power to retrace their policy before it is too late, 
may it not be neglected; for nations require occasionally to be reminded that 
“the love of Conquest is national ruin, and that there is a power which 
avenges the innocent blood” Our interests mn the East require consolida- 
tion, and not extension of our dominion.” 

With this single but characteristic quotation, however, we 
must conclude Of the Commentary, it may in brief be 
said, that without displaying the fitful eloquence or the 
practised literary skill of the military historian, it evinces a 
thorough mastery of the subject on which it treats, and it is 
written in clear, forcible and unaffected language, with an 
earnestness that bespeaks the author’s honesty of purpose, and 
with a scrupulous accuracy to which his opponent can lay no 
claim. Colonel Outram has most fully and triumphantly vin- 
dicated his hitherto unsullied reputation fiom the aspersions 
which have been so ungenerously and so unjustly thtown upon 
it; he has cleared Lord Ellenborough’s character from much of 
the guilt heretofore imputed to him in connection with the 
injuries inflicted on the Amfrs; he has taken down the con- 
queror of Sindh from the political eminence on which the 
historian had so indiscreetly placed him, and fixed on hima 
brand of political dishonesty which, it is to be feared, he will 
find it difficult to efface; and he has exposed, in General Na- 
pier’s history of the Conquest, a series of misstatements so nu- 
merous and so flagrant, as must for ever damage its claims to 
historical accuracy. 


DOST MAHOMMED KHAN, 
By SiR JOHN KAYE, K.C.S.1. 


Life of the Amtr, Dost Mahommed Khan of Kabul; 
with his political proceedings towards the English, Russian 
and Persian Governments, including the victories and disasters 
of the British Army in Affghanistan. By Mohan Lal, Esquire, 
Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun; lately 
attached to the Mission in Kabul. 2 vols. Longman and Coa. 
1846, 


We had purposed to have given a few specimens of Mohan 
Lal’s style, which he assures us is Persian, and which is 
certainly not English—but we think that we shall better carry 
out the objects of this journal by taking advantage of the 
present opportunity to compile, from the different authorities, 
—more or less trustworthy—at our command, a memoir of 
the eventful career of Dost Mohammed, which if not en- 
tirely free from error, will, we trust, be as close an approxi- 
mation to the truth, as can be attained in the absence of all 
authentic records of the varied incidents of the Amit’s life. 
Much is, necessarily, mere tradition, and must be reccived 
with liberal allowances for the exaggerations of oriental 
retailers of court-gossip, through whom the greater num- 
ber of the anecdotes, which illustrate the biography of the 
Amir, have been received. We may sometimes be tempted, 
as we proceed, to throw into a note an original passage 
from Mohan Lal’s volumes. 

Dost Mohammed Khan is the son of Poyndah Khan, and 
the grandson of Hadji Jamal Khan, Barukzye. The latter 
was in his days a noble of high repute, and chief of the 
Barukzye tribe, On his death, Taimur Shah, who then ruled 
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in Affghanistan, bestowed, with due regard to primogeniture, 
the dignity of the chiefship upon Rahimdad Khan, the eldest 
of the four sons of the deceased Hadji. But this man had 
not the qualities necessary to control or conciliate his tribe. 
He was sordid and morose. He shut himself up in his house ; 
seldom associated with his equals without offending them, or 
with his inferiors without injuring them. He wanted courtesy 
—he wanted hospitality ; he had a bad temper and a bad heart, 
The Barukzyes rose up against him and appealed to the king. 
Taimur Shah responded to the appeal; Rahimdad Khan was 
degraded, and the second brother, Poyndah Khan, became 
chief of the tribe. 

Poyndah Khan was a man of a widely different character 
and temperament. He was liberal and chivalrous—hospitable 
to his equals, affable to his inferiors, faithful to his sovereign ; 
a brave soldier and a popular chief. He appears first to have 
distinguished himself by joining an expedition sent to coerce 
a recusant Governor of Kashmir, and exhibiting on this 
occasion, consummate gallantry in the field. The refractory 
Governor was beaten at all points; and the leader of the 
expedition on his return to Kabul, brought the distinguished 
services of the Barukzye chief to the notice of his sovereign 
who conferred new honours upon him, appointed him to offices 
of emolument and trust, and bestowed upon him many signal 
marks of personal favor and friendship. 

When Prince Abbas rebelled against his father, Taimur 
Shah selected Poyndah Khan to command the expedition 
against the insurgent hosts ; and the Barukzye chief, with cha- 
racteristic energy, put himself at the head of his troops, and 
moved down upon Salptirah, where the rebels had taken up 
a strong position. The river flowed between him and the 
enemy, but disregarding such an obstacle, he rode down to 
the water's edge and plunged into the stream, calling upon 
his men to follow him. The energy and devotion of the 
chief filled his soldiers with enthusiasm, and they followed him 
toa man, The whole party arrived in safety on the opposite 
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side of the river, and at once proceeded to the attack. The 
rebels were ignominiously defeated, and Poyndah Khan 
returned in triumph to his sovereign. New honors were 
lavished upon him, and the title of Sarfraz (or “the exalted”) 
was bestowed upon him, in consideration of his glorious 
achievements. 

His services were soon again in requisition. A disturbance 
on the Usbeg frontier so alarmed the Shah, that he had deter- 
mined on quitting the capital and flying to Herat, when Poyn- 
dah (now Sarfra7) Khan implored his sovereign not to betray 
his apprehensions, but to retain his right place in the regal 
palace, and trust to that energy and skill which had before 
been so serviceable to him. Taimur Shah consented to remain 
in Kabul; and Sarfraz Khan set out for Balkh. Here the 
diplomacy of the Barukzye chicf was as effectual as before 
his gallantry had been. He returned to Kabul without stri- 
king a blow; but opposition to the Dourani sovereign was at 
and end. His reputation, after this statesmanlike achicvement, 
continued rapidly to inctcase. 

Taimur Shah died in 1793. There was a disputed inheri- 
tance. Prince Abbas had his adherents; others supported 
the claims of Mahmud; but a stronger party, headed by 
Saifraz Khan who, it is said, had been won over by the 
favorite queen of Taimur Shah, sided with Prince Zemaun, 
Zcmaun was the successful candidate. In no small measure did 
he owe his elevation to the influence of Sarfraz Khan, and the 
Barukzye chicf, for atimc, was evena greater favorite with 
Shah Zemaun than with his predecessor.* 





* Mohan Lal here takes occasion to observe, ‘* As soon as Dost Mahommed Khan 
* gained distinction and became chief of Kabul, he stamped the following verse on 
“his cuin, and this honoured and gave prominence to the name of hw affectionate 
* father: .— 
Sim o tila he shams o qamar medahad naved 
Vaq te ravag sikhai1 Poyndah Khan vasid 
“Silver and gold give the hippy tidings to sun and moon that the time has 
* arrived for the currency of Poyndah Khan’s com.” ‘It would certainly be 
‘‘ wonderful uf Sarfraz Khan could hear with his own ears that his enterprising 
G 
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But the favorites of kings are ever surrounded by peril. 
Shah Zemaun, who made the great mistake of his life when 
he elevated Wuffadar Khan to the wuwvirship, was induced by 
the minister to suspect the fidclity of the man to whom he 
owed his throne. The wuzir poured poison into the cars of 
the Shah. The overthrow of Sarfraz Khan was accomplished. 
The wiles of the false minister prevailed, and the favorite of 
two monarchs was disgraced. The stiong-minded Barukzye 
chicf was not one to remain quict under the injustice that 
had been done him. IIe had been suspected without cause ; 
he now gave cause for suspicion. Ile conspired, with other 
powerful chiefs, to destroy Wuffadar Khan and to depose 
Shah Zemaun. The conspiracy was discoveied, and the lead- 
ers were scized. An officer was sent to the house of Sarfraz 
Khan, charged with the apprehension of the rebel chief, and 
was received by his son the celebiated Futtch Khan. The 
youth alleged that his father was absent and undertook to 
summon him. Ile then presented himself before Sarfiaz Khan, 
warned him of his danger, and offered to assassinate the officer 
and seize the guard, ‘The foul proposition was rejected. Sar- 
fraz Khan went out, and sunendered himself to the repre- 
sentative of the king. On the folloning morning he was 
exccuted, and the other conspirators shaicd his fate.* 

Sarfraz Khan died Icaving twenty-one sons, of whom Futteh 
Khan was the eldest, and Dost Mahommed the twentieth.+ 
The former, on the death of his fathe:, fled to Ghireck, but 
was soon compelled to abandon his sanctuary and fly from 
the pursuing wiath of his cnemies. “These,” says Mohan 
Lal, “were the days in which the descendants and family of 
“ Poyndah Khan suffered most misciably. They were | 


son, Dost Mahommid, had become as celebrated as one of the kings, and that 
“the ambassador of the Russian, the Persian and the Tuikistan Governments 
“waited in his cout. It happens seldomin thissad and changing woild thit 
“parents are alive t» daive pleasure fiom the prosperity of then promising sons ; 
‘‘and if they ever happen to be alive, still, when the child has guned dignity, it 1s 
*‘ to be regietted that he seldom pleases them entirely, by performing his filial duties 
« according to their expectation.” 

* Mohan Lal seems to assume the innocence of the alleged conspirators. IIe sxys, 
that they were all unjustly massacred. That the injnnes they had received at the 
hands of the ministe: incited them to rebellion 15 true; but that they did actually 
conspire against their sovercign 15 not to be demed. 

+ Mohan Lal, determmed that there should be no mistake about the matter, 
says— ‘If I did not mention that they had diffrent mothers it might puzzle the 
‘reader to consider that so many childicn were botn from one mother.” He 
adds, ‘1 must safely say, that the mothe: of Dost Mahommed was the favorite 
“ wife of Saifraz Khan. She accompanied him in the vaiious compaigns, and would 
*“not allow him to tse early and match long after sunuse. For this she was 
as blessed by the troops and camp folluweis who did not lke to start earlier in 
* cold, 
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“omg from moining to night for picces of bread. Many were 
“piusoneis and others had taken shelter in the mausoleum of 
“the late Ahmad Shah, with the view of gaining food, which 
“was datly disttbuted for chatity’s sake,” But their trials 
weie only for ascason. The Baiukzye biothers soon emerged 
from the clouds which had cnvioned them. There was no 
power im the Doutanf umnpiue which could successfully cope 
with these strong and determined spirits 

In Affghanistan, revenge 19 a vutuc, The sons of Sarfraz 
Khan had the tmuidct of their father to avenge, blood cried 
aloud fot blood, and the appcal was not made in vain Futteh 
Khan had ficd into Persia and there leagued himself with Mah- 
moud, the biothcr of Shah Zemaun. The ambition of 
this prmce, fale had not extinguished — lis prospects 
at this time woe gloomy inthe cxticme, but the atival of 
Futteh Khan, whose cxtraordinary energy of character had 
gained him the highest i¢putation among his countrymen, 
inspiel the exiled prince with new courage, and he tesolved, 
under the dnection of the son of Saifraz Khan, to strike 
another blow foi the thionc of Kabul. 

With a few hotsemcn they cntercd Affghanistan, and raising 
the standaid of revolt, woic joined by thousands of then coun- 
tiymen, The icsultis well known Shah Zcmaun and his 
detested Wuztt made but a fecble stand against the mt1esistible 
cnargics of Tuttch Khan, The Shah was scizcd, the cyes of 
the unfortunate monaich were punctuicd with a sharp lancct, 
and he was cast, a blind and hopeless prisoncr, into the Balla 
TIissarn = Wulfidar Khan and his biothe: were executed, the 
revenec of the Barukzyes was accomplished, and then triumph 
complete 

At this peiod (the first year of the present century) Dost 
Mahommed was a boy Accoiding to Mohan Lol he was 
then twelve yeats of age. This statement must be 1eceived 
with caution. It 1s alleged, upon good authority, that Dost 
Mohammed was boin inthe ycar 1793. If this assertion 
be coirect, on the ascension of Shah Mahmoud, he was only 
seven ycars old. We should be sorly to stake our character 
for accuracy On any statement relative to the precise year on 
which the Amir was born ;but we may question whether 
he has lived fifty-cight years in the world. We feel inclined 
to accept neither statement, but rather to believe that Dost 
Mahommed was born between the two dates indicated —1788 
and 1793. 

The eatly years of Dost Mahommed were years of absolute 
scivitude, Lis mother, though much beloved by Sarfiaz Khan, 
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debauchery—evil influences of every kind assailing him, the 
boy may have fallen a victim to the wickedness of men, and 
yet excite rather pity than loathing. 

From this horrible pollution he was soon rescued. The 
Othos of the East are not always sunk in sloth and effeminacy. 
His was no woman’s nature Whilst yet a boy he had all the 
daring resolution, the impctuous courage, of manhood. His 
first achievement as a man was one unhappily but too charac- 
teristic of Afghan manhood—it was an act of deliberate mur- 
der. He had long sought an opportunity of recommending him- 
self to the especial favor of his powerful brother—long sought 
an opportunity of showing the “sterner stuff” of which he 
was made. The Wuzir happened one day, in durbar at 
Peshawur, to express some apprehensions of the designs of 
a personal enemy, whom he named ; and to indicate, by some 
indirect allusions, the satisfaction he should feel, if the man 
were removed from a proximity to the court, which scemed 
to threaten so much danger. The words sunk deep into the 
mind of young Dost Mahommed—then a stripling of fourteen 
—who was in attendance on his brother; and brooding over 
them, he Icft the durbar, mounted his horse, and had scarcely 
struck into the strect, when he found himsclf face to face 
with the object of the Wuzir’s hatred. Dost Mahommed was 
armed with a rifle; both partics were mounted—he had but 
to raise the weapon and rid his brother at once of a dangerous 
enemy. The resolution was formed in an instant. It was 
broad day; they were in the public streets: the townsmen 
were passing to and fro, and the man, whom he had marked 
as his victim, was attended by a band of followers. The lion- 
hearted stripling saw all this; but no personal fears could 
turn him aside from the task he had set himself; he raised his 
rifle and fired. The enemy of Futteh Khan fell a corpse at 
his horse’s fect, and Dost Mahommed rode home to announce 
to his brother the death of his dangerous rival. The suddenness 
of the act must have paralysed the followers of the murdered 
man; for, the youthful assassin escaped in the midst of the 
confusion which the daring act created in the strects of Pesha- 
wur. From this time his rise was rapid. Various are the 
roads which led to fame and fortune. In the East, cruelty 
and lust are the darling vices of the great. Whatever minis- 
ters to these brutal passions, is sure to meet with favor in the 
sight of the magnates of the land. Dost Mahommed had now 
approved himself a hero. 

That he did not pay the penalty of his murderous act-—that 
the relatives of the man he had slain, did not in accordance 
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with national usage, and in fulfilment of the duties of Affghan 
consanguinity, demand blood for blood, we must attribute to 
the immense power of Futtch Khan, who during the reign of 
the indolent and licentious Mahmoud, was the viitual mo- 
narch of Affghanistan! He was protected, indeed, by some- 
thing ncarly akin to that 
-——se led commission of a King, 
Which kills and none dare name the murderer. 

He was the brother, and now the favorite of Futtech Khan— 
the Warwick of the East—the King-maker of Affghanis- 
tan. 

From the period of the accession of Shah Mahmoud to the 
date of Mr. Elphinstone’s mission to Affehanistan in 1809, the 
country appears to have been almost incessantly 1ent by intes- 
tine convulsions. The stiufe between Shah Mahmoud and 
Shah Sujah was distinguished by the alte:nating successes of 
the two brothers; first one, then the other was uppermost ; 
the war of succession delueed the country with blood, and 
ended in the dispeimion of the 1oyal family. Dum  sineuli 
picliantur, univers: vincuntui. Scvcen years of warfaie be- 
tween the Suddozye biothcis prepaicd the way for the 1se of 
the Barukzyes. Mahmoud Shah was weak and unpiincipled— 
but he was a puppet in the hands of Imnttch Khan, and as 
such, his party was a stiong once. The giand eiror of Shah 
Zemaun’s life had been his treatinent of Sarfiaz Khan, Ilis 
biother Shah Sujah appears to have been equally unfoitunate 
in his failure to piopitiate Futteh Khan, the poweiful son of 
a powerful father. But the latter had an enemy nearer home, 
in the son of Shah Mahmoud—the Piince Kamran, subse- 
quently well known as the tulcr of Meart, who accomplished 
the destruction of the poweiful Wuzit. 

We need not follow in detail the intricate history of Affghan 
politics, throughout the caily yeais of the picsent century. 
Much has been wiitten on the subject; but for the most part, 
with such an utter contempt for the value of dates, that the 
student who wouid cndeavour to derive fiom these varicd nar- 
ratives, a clear, compiehensive, chionological view of the 
annals of Suddozye warfare, is pretty surc to be faiily bewild- 
ered, It is enough for us, that Dost Mahommed Khan fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his warlike brother, and at an early age 
was renowned as onc of the most distinguished of the chivalry 
of Affghanistan, That whilst yet in his teens, he was a warrior 
of no mean repute, is ceitain; but making every allowance 
for eastern precocity, we still find it difficult to believe, that 
he could have performed the various exploits ascribed to him 
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during the life time of Futtch Khan, 1f the date of his birth be 
coiectly fixed at so icccnt a period as the yeat 1793 ~Fiom 
his very boyhood he wis accustomcd to a life of adventuic, 
and being trained to aims and familiar with sccnes of battle, 
he errly acquucd the power of hindling considerable bodies of 
troops, and was at once, after his kind, a skilful leade: and a 
dashing soldict when yct scarccly aman He was bold, rech- 
less, and it 15 to be fcarcd, wanting 1n those qualities which most 
command ic>pect Ilis sciuples weie few, his ctrors were 
many, andas he often acknowledged, in aftcr lifc, his youth- 
fu! career was stuned by many acts not to be lookcd back 
upon without shame ind contrition 

It wis one of these crrots—to use no stronger word— 
which Icd it 1s supposed, to the inhuman ticatmcnt to which 
Tuttch Khan wis subicctcd by the Suddowncs The Dost 
accompinicd his brothc: on an cxpcdition agunst Haat, the 
plice wis tiken and tlhe youn: wutio: to usc the lan uage of 
Mi Vi lne “ signalised himself, not in action, but in the zenana 
“of Tcroz-ud din, which he forcibly enteied, and amongst 
“other piinks, give chase to Tokya Bcgum, daughter of 
“Tamu: Shah and siste: to Shah Mahmoud, pursued her 
‘into a bath wheie she had taken icfugc, tore off by force 
“fiom he person the bund1 pajama or wasst-band of her 
“trowsers, which was studded with vcry valuable peails, and 
“escaped with his prize to his biother in Kashmu = Futteh 
“Khin wiote to Mahommed Azim Khan, telling him to seize 
“Dost Mahommed, and aeguaid was placed over him, but 
“before any further steps weie tikcn, news airived that Futteh 
“Khan had been blinded by Kamuian, son of Mahmoud The 
“insulted Bceum sent he dies, torn and bandless to her 
“cousin Kamian, at Heit, who forthwith followed Futteh 
“Khan, took him prisoncr as he rcturned from Khorassan, 
“ where he had been defeitcd by the Peisiin prince, Alf Mirza, 
‘and onthe punciple which considcrs that what 1s done by 
“one man 1s done by his family, put out Futtch Khan’s eyes, 
“to avenge the insult offered by Dost Mahommed to his own 
“cousin”* What followed 1s well known Enraged by so 
gross an outrage on a member of the Suddozye family, alarmed 
at the growing power of the Batukzyes, and further irritated 








* Mohan Jal siys thot the Indy was sister of the Shih zidth Kamin but it 
15 obvious that if she wis the daughter of Tamur Shah, 2nd sister of Shih Mah. 
moud (Kamrans fither), she w1s netthcr the sister n 1 the cousin, but the aunt 
of the Prmce The Dost apperrs to have acted throu_hout recklessly and unserupue 
lously He massicred the palace guud, seized Icioz ul din, plundeied the 
pilace, and violated the harem On hearing that hus conduct at Herat had given 
ofience to Futteh Khun, he ficd to Kashmir, where his brothe: Azim Khaa was 
em} loyed , and there, Azim Khan, instructed by Futteh Khan, seized him, 
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by the resolute refusal of Futteh Khan to betray his brothers, 
who had effected their escape from Herat, Kamram and his 
father, Shah Mahmoud, agreed to put their noble prisoner to 
death. They were then on their way from Kandahar to 
Kabul The ex-minister was brought into their presence, 
and again called upon to write to his brothers, ordering them 
to surrender themselves to the Shah. Again he refused, 
alleging that he was but a poor blind captive ; that his carcer 
was run; that he had no longer any influence, and that if 
he had, he could not consent to betray his brethren Exaspera- 
ted by the resolute bearing of his prisoncr, Mahmoud Shah 
ordered the unfortunate Wuzfr—the king-maker to whom 
he owed his crown—to be put to death before him ; and there, 
in the presence of the Shah and the Shah-zadah, Futteh Khan 
was, by the attendant courtiers, literally hacked to pieces, His 
nose, ears, and lips were cut off; his fingers severed from his 
hands ; his hands from his arms; his arms from his body ; limb 
followed limb, and long was the horrid butchery continued 
before the life of the victim was extinct. Futteh Khan raised 
no cry; offered no prayer for mercy. His fortitude was 
unshaken to the last. Ue died, as he had lived, the bravest 
and most resolute of men—like his noble father, a victim 
to the perfidy and ingratitude of princes. The murder of 
Sarfraz Khan shook the Suddozye dynasty to its base. The 
assassination of Futteh Khan soon made it a heap of ruins. 

From this time, the rise of Dost Mahommecd was rapid. 
He had the blood of kindred to avenge. The ingratitude, 
the cruelty of Mahmoud and his son, were now to be signally 
punished by the brother of the illustrious sufferer. Azim 
Khan, who ruled at Kashmir, counselled a course of forbear- 
ance ; but Dost Mahommed indignantly rejected the proposi- 
tion, and declaring that it would bean eternal disgrace to 
the Barukzyes not to chastise the murderers of the Wuzir, 
asserted his willingness to march upon Kabul, at the head of 
an army of retribution. Azim Khan, liking neither to enter 
personally upon so perilous an undertaking, nor to appear in 
such a juncture wholly supine, presented the Dost with three 
or four lakhs of rupees to defray the charges of the expedi- 
tion—a sum, which was exhausted long before the sirdar 
neared Kabul. But in spite of every obstacle, Dost Mahom- 
med Khan reached Kurd-Kabul—two marches from the 
capital, and there encamped his army. 

The Shah-zadah, Jehangir, the youthful son of Kamran, 
was then the nominal ruler of Kabul: but the management 
of affairs was entrusted to Atta Mahommed Khan—a man of 
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considerable ability, but no match for Dost Mahommed, and one 
who was now guilty of the giand crror of underrating an 
adveisary. This man had acted a conspicuous part in the 
recent intestine struggles between the Suddozye brothers. He 
had no love for the Royal family—none for the Baruk- 
zyes—but he had ambitious projccts of his own, and to advance 
these, he was willing to betray his masters and league with 
their cncmies. Whethe: the proposal came, in the first instance, 
fiom him or fiom Dost Mahommed, appears to be somewhat 
doubtful , but a compact was entered into between the two chiefs, 
and the cause of the Suddozye was sacrificed. Atta Mahom- 
mcd marched out of the Balla Hissar, with the ostensible 
object of giving battle to the Dost. Nothing was wanted to 
complete the delusion. At the head of a well-cquipped force, 
the Bamzai chief, proclaiming death to the rebels, moved upon 
Beh-meiu. Diawing up his troops on commanding ground, he 
addressed them in language of well-simulated enthusiasm, invok-, 
ing God to pour foith the vials of His eternal wrath upon 
the heads of all who should desert the cause of Mahmoud and 
Kamran. “ With the same bieath,” says M. Masson, “in a 
“style peculiarly Affyhan, he turncd 1ound, and in whispers 
“inquired for a Koian. The sacred book was produced ; Atta 
“ Mahommed Khan, sealed, and with renewed oaths despatched 
“it to Dost Mahommed Khan” Then followed a series of 
mock skirmishes, whilst the agents of the two parties were 
airanging preliminaries A meeting bctween the principals 
was then arianged , it took place secretly and by night. The 
tieaty by which it was agreed that the foice under Dost Moham- 
med should be suffcied to ente: the Balia Hissai without oppost- 
tion, was then scaled by Atta Mahommed and all the Barukzye 
brothers then present with one exception. Pir Mahommed stood 
aloof. His brothers pleaded his extreme youth 1n justification 
of his unwillingness to enter into a business of such weighty 
import, and he was accordingly excused. A second mecting 
was then agreed upon. The chiefs met in the Bury-1-wuzir 
——a garden-house of the murdered Futteh Khan—and there 
on a given signal, Pir Mahommed rushed upon the Bamzai 
chief, threw him to the ground, and blinded him. Atta Ma- 
hommed was fairly caught in the toils of his own treachery. 
It is alleged that he was, at the very moment of hts overthrow, 
endeavouring to compass the destruction of the Barukzye 
biothers* Be this as it may, the game was one of treachery 





* Masson says ‘‘ The friends of the Barukzye cluefy pretend that the Muktahar 
intended to hive blown them up; others wholly deny this statement, and regard 
the occurrence a» naturally ating im a contest for power be.wcen desperate and 

Hi 
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against treachery ; and though we cannot palliate the offences 
ot one party, it is difficult to compassionate the sufferings of 
the other. 

Having thus removed a dangerous rival—whether friend or 
foe—the seizure of the Balla Hissar was speedily effected. 
‘The Shah-zadah was surrounded by treachery. The delight, as 
he was, of the women of Kabul, for he was very young and 
beautiful, he had few friends among the Affghans of the sterner 
sex, and was little capable of distinguishing the true from the 
false. He was easily persuaded to withdraw himself into the 
upper citadel, leaving the lower fortress at the mercy of Dost 
Mahommed. The sirdar made the most of the opportunity, 
ran a mine under the upper works, and blew up a portion of 
them Death stared the Shah-zadah in the face. The women 
of Kabul offered up prayers for the safety of the beautiful 
prince. The night was dark; the rain deseended in torrents. 
To remain in the citadel was to court destruction. Under 
cover of the pitchy darkness, it was possible that he might effect 
his escape. Attended by a few followers, he made the effort, 
and succeeded. He fled to Ghuzm and was saved.* 

Dost Mahommed was now in possession of Kabul, but his 
occupancy was threatened from two very different quarters. 
Shah Mahmoud and Prince Kamran were marching down 
from Herat, and Azim Khan was coming from Kashmir to 
assert his claims, as the representative of the Barukzye 
family. But the spirit of legitimacy was not wholly ex- 
tinct in Affghanistan, The Barukzyes did not profess to 
conquer for themselves, It was necessary to put forward some 
scion of the royal family, and to fight and conquer in his name. 
Dost Mahommed proclaimed Sultan Ali, king of Kabul; 
whilst Azim Khan invited Shah Sujah to assert his claims to 
the throne. The Shah conscnted, an expedition was planned ; 
but the covenant was but of short duration, for the con- 
tracting partics fell out upon the road; and, instead of 
fighting a common enemy, got up a battle among them- 
selves. The Shah, who never lived to grow wiser, gave him- 
self such airs, end asserted such ridiculous pretensions, that 
a quarrel arose; and on being defeated in the conflict which 
ensued, he was diiven back into ignominious privacy. An- 
other puppet being called for, Prince Ayub, for want of a 


te 








reckless men. The deprivat on of sight was in retaliation of the injury inflicted 
op the Wurit, owing somewhat, it 15 said, to Atta Mohammed Khan's instigation. 
eedsacuiine . Itis remembered that when Governor of Kashmir, the plucking out of 
eyes was one of his ondinary punishments.” 

* Masson, 
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better, was elevated to this dignity, and the new friends set 
out for Kabul. 

In the meanwhile the Royal army, which had marched 
from Herat under Shah Mahmoud and Prince Kamran, ap- 
proached the capital of Affghanistan. The Dost was in no 
measure prepared to receive so formidable an enemy. Weak 
in numbers, and ill supplied with money and materials, he 
could not, with any hope of success, have given battle to 
Mahmoud’s forces. The danger was imminent. The royal 
troops were within six miles of the capital. Dost Mahommed 
and his followers prepared for flight. With the bridles of 
their horses in their hands, they stood waiting the approach 
of the enemy. But their fears were groundless. A flight 
ensued; but it was not Dost Mahommed’s, but Mahmoud’s 
army that fled. At the very threshold of victory, the latter 
turned back and flung himself into the arms of defeat. The 
causes of this extraordinary and most unexpected proceeding, 
have been variously explained. It js alleged by some writers, 
that Dost Mahommed, finding himself unable to cope with 
Mahmoud on the field of battle, resolved to accomplish that 
by artifice which he could not achieve by force of arms. 
Accordingly, he forged numcrous letters, purporting to be 
written by and to bear the seals of Mahmoud’s most influen- 
tial supporters, and declaring their intentions of deserting the 
Shah and espousing the cause of Sultan Ali. These letters, 
it is alleged, were thrown, as though by accident, into the 
hands of Mahmoud and Kamran. The discovery of the sup- 
posed treachery of their principal supporters, so wrought upon 
their fears, that they determined not to risk an engagement 
before the walls of Kabul, but to fall back at once upon 
Herat. Another, and more probable story is that, finding 
when near the capital, that Far Dil Khan with four others 
of the Barukzye brothers were between them and Herat, and 
apprehending that these chiefs were about to lay siege to 
that place, they deemed it more prudent to fall back, for 
the security of a city already in their possession, than to 
advance for the purpose of attempting the seizure of a city 
in the possession of another. The Barukzyes were now 
dominant throughout Affghanistan. The sovereignty, indeed, of 
Azim Khan’s puppet, Ayub, was proclaimed ; but the country 
was in reality divided among the Barukzye brothers. By them 
the superior claims of Azim Khan were gencrally acknow- 
ledged ; Kabul, therefore, fell to his share. Dost Mahommed 
took possession of Ghuzni. Far Dil Khan, Kohan Dil Khan 
and their brothers occupied Kandahar. Jubbar Khan was put 
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in charge of the Ghilji country. Yar Mahommed and his 
brothers succeeded to the Government of Peshawur. And 
the Shah-zadah Sultan Ali, Dost Mahommed’s puppet, sunk 
quietly into the insignificance of private life. 

But this did not last long. Shah Sujah had begun again to 
dream of sovereignty. He was organising an army at Shikar- 
pir. Against this force marched Azim Khan, accompanied 
by the new king Shah Ayub. No sooner were the Shah and 
his Wuzir fairly on the march, than Dost Mahommed stepped 
forward, again proclaimed Sultan Ali, and re-seated him in 
the Balla Hissar. Upon this Azim Khan returned to Kabul, 
and Sultan Ali vacated the royal apartments. What followed 
is eminently characteristic of Affghan history. Dost Mahomme 1! 
advised Sultan Ali to murder Shah Ayub, and Azfm Khan 
advised Shah Ayub to murder Sultan Ali. Sultan Ali indis:- 
nantly rejected the proposal ; Shah Ayub consented, on condi- 
tion that Azim Khan would return the compliment by assas- 
sinating Dost Mahommed. This was agrecd upon. Sultan 
Ali was strangled in his sleep. Shah Ayub then called upon 
Azim Khan to perform his part of the tragedy; but the 
Wuzir coolly asked, “how can I slay my brother?” and 
recommended a renewal of the expedition to Shikarpur. The 
Barukzye forces again left Kabul, and proceeded southward, 
by the western route; but the army of Shah S&jah soon 
disappeared—melting away without a struggle; and Azim 
Khan, being in the neighbourhood of the Amirs, employed 
himself in the collection of the Sindh tribute. The immense 
quantity of treasure in camp, principally derived from the 
revenues of Kashmir, so excited the cupidity of Dost Mahom- 
med, that he concerted with Sher Dil Khan to seize it,—a plot, 
which so alarmed Azim Khan, that he broke up his camp and 
incontinently returned to Kabul. 

Azim Khan next planned an expedition against the Sikhs. 
He had no fear of Runjit Singh whom he had once beaten 
in battle. Dost Mahommed accompanicd his brother, and 
they marched dpop the frontier, by Jellalabad and the Karapa 
Pass. Runjit was on the look out for them. He well knew 
the character of the Barukzye brothers—knew them to be 
avaricious, ambitious, treacherous: the hand of each against 
his brethren. He thought bribery better than battle, and 
sent agents to tamper with Yar Mahommed and the other 
Peshawur chiefs. They listened to his overtures, hoping to be 
enabled in the end to throw off the supremacy of Azim Khan. 
Dost Mahommed received intelligence of the plot, and sig- 
nified his willingness to join the confederacy. His offer was 
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accepted; and this important accession to the Sikh party 
communicated to Runjit Singh. Everything was soon in 
train. Azim Khan was at Minchini—with his treasure and 
his harem, neither of which, in so troubled a state of affairs, 
could he venture to abandon. Yar Mahommed wrote to him 
from the Sikh camp that there was a design upon both. 
The intelligence filled the Sirdar with consternation and grief. 
He saw plainly the treachery of his brothers ; shed many bitter 
tears; looked with fear and trembling into the future ; saw 
disgrace on one side, the sacrifice of his armies and treasure 
on the other; now resolved to march down upon the enemy, 
now to break up his encampment and retire: night closed in 
upon him whilst in this state of painful agitation. The disastrous 
intelligence soon spread through the camp, though its precise 
nature was scarcely known beyond his own tent. His followers 
lost confidence in their chief. They knew that some evil had 
befallen him; that he had lost heart; that his spirit was 
broken. The nameless fear seized upon the whole army, 
and morning dawned upon the wreck of a once formidable 
force. His troops had deserted him, and he prepared to follow, 
with his treasure and his harem, to Jellalabad. Runjit Singh 
entered Peshawur in triumph, but thought it more prudent 
to divide the territory between Dost Mahommed and the 
brothers of Yar Mahommed, than to occupy on his own 
account, and rule in hisown name. The division was accord- 
ingly made, In the meanwhile Azim Khan, disappointed 
and broken spirited, was seized with a violent disorder, the 
effect of anxiety and sorrow, and never quitted the bed of 
sickness until he was carricd to the tomb.* 

On the death of Azim Khan, (in 1823), Ishmael, the son 
of Shah Ayub—the youth who had murdered Sultan Ali— 
persuaded his father to seize the wealth of the deceased 
Wuzir. The Shah called him a blockhead for his pains; but 
the Prince was not to be convinced by the contumelious 
rhetoric of his father. He still cherished the design of possess- 
ing himself of Azim Khan’s treasure; but Sher Dil Khan, 
one of the Kandahar brothers, came to Kabul, entered the 
Balla Hissar, with a party of adherents, found Ayub and 





* Azim Khan does not appear to have recognised the stiength of Dost Mahom- 
med’s character; and to this great mistake of his life, his premature death must be 
attributed. Shortly before the expedition to the Sikh frontier, he had not only 
contemptuously declared that he did not require the services of the Dost, but had 
actually laid seige to Ghuzni. Azim Khan’s batteries caused great slaughter, but 
Dost Mahommed could not be persuaded to open the gates of the fortress, A 
negociation tuok placc, and the brothers embraced ; but they never frogave each 
other. 
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the Shah-zadah together, murdered the latter, and carried off 
the Shah.* By the assistance of Zimah Khan, the unfortunate 
monarch was enabled to make his way in safety to Lahore, 
where Runjit Singh allowed him a monthly stipend of a 
thousand rupees. 

In the meanwhile Habib-Gllah Khan, son of Azim Khan, 
had succeeded nominally to the power possessed by his deceas- 
ed parent. But he had inherited nonce of the Wuzir’s intel- 
lect and energy, and none of his personal influence. Beside 
the death-bed of his father, he had been entrusted to the 
guidance of Jubbar Khan, but he had not the good sense to 
perceive the advantages of such a connection. He plunged 
into a slough of dissipation, and when he needed advice, betook 
himself to the counsels of men not much better and wiser 
than himself. The ablest of his advisers was Amfin-ullah 
Khan, the Loghur chief—known to the present generation as 
“the infamous Amin-ullah’—he who played so distinguished 
a part in the recent tragedies at Kabul. This man’s support 
was worth retaining, but Habib-fllah having deprived the 
“good Nawab” of his govcinment, attempted to destroy 
Amin-uwllah Khan; and thus, with the most comsummate 
address, paved the way to his own destruction. Dost Mahom- 
med, ever on the alert, appeared on the stage at the fitting 
moment. Alone he had not sufficient resources to compete 
with the son of Azim Khan, but the Nawab speedily joined 
him ; and soon afterwards, in the midst of an engagement in 
the near ncighbourhood of Kabul, the troops of Amin-ullah 
Khan went over bodily to the Dost, and Habib-Gllah sought 
safety within the walls of the Balla Ilissar. 

Dost Mahommed having occupicd the city, invested the 
citadel, and would, in all probability, have carried everything 
before him, if the Kandahar brothers, alarmed by the successes 
of the Dost, and dreading the growth of a power which 
threatened their own extinction, had not moved out to the 
ostensible assistance of their nephew. Dost Mahommed retreat- 
ed into the Kohistan; but the unfortunate Habib-ullah 
soon found that he had gained nothing by such an alliance. 





* *¢One Haji Ali,” says Mr. Masson, “who is reported to have shot the prince, 
despoiled the Shah of his raiments and clad him in his own ; then by the sirdar’s 
orders, placed him behind himself on a house, and cariied him off to the Burj Vazir. 
A singular spectacle was offered to the people of the city as [afi Ali bore the degia- 
ded monarch along the stieets; but they had become familar with extraordinary 
events and reguded them with apathy. The Sirdars when they had given the 
orders consequent on the feat they had peiformed, returned to their dwellings in 
the city with the same composule after the deposition of a monarch, as if they 
hail been enjoying a morning’s 11de.” 
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His uncles enticed him to a mecting outside the city, seized 
him, carried him off to the Loghu: country , then took posses- 
sion of the Balla Hissar and appropriated all his treasure 
Dost Mahommed, however, was soon in, arms again, and the 
Peshawur biothers weie before Kabul The affairs of the 
empire were then thrown into a state of terrible confusion. 
The Barukzye brothers weie all fighting among themselves 
for the largest share of sovereignty , but, according to Mr 
Masson, “their followers have been engaged in deadly strife 
when the rival leadeis weie sitting tugcthcr ove: a plate of 
cheriies” To this fraternal cheriy-cating, 1t would appear that 
Dost Mahommed was not admitted * Sitting over their fruit, 
the brothcrs came to the dctcrmination of allusing the Dost 
to an interview, and then either blinding or muidcring him 
The plot was laid , everything was atianged for the destiuction 
of the sirdat, but Hadjf Khan Khakut, who subscquently 
distinguished himsclf as a traitor of no slight accomplishments, 
having discovered in time that Dost Mahommed was backed 
by the strongest party in Kabul, gave him a significant hint 
at the proper moment, and the sirdar escaped with his life 
After a few more brotherly schemes of mutual extermination 
which although eminently character.stic we must pass by 
unnoticed, the brothcis entered into a compact by which 
the governmcnt of Ghuznm and the Kohistan was secured to 
Dost Mahommed, whilst Sultan Mahommed of Peshawur 
succecded to the sovercignty of Kabul ‘The tiuce was but 
of shoit duration 

She: Dil Khan, the most influential of the Kandahar brothers, 
died A dangeious rival was thus swept away from the path 
of Dost Mahommed The Kuzzilbashcs soon afterwards gave 
in their adheience to the sudar, who now felt himself in a 
position to stiike anothe: blow for the 1ecovery of Kabul 
Sultan Mahommed had done nothing to strengthen himself at 
the capital, and, being summoned either to surrender or to 
defend himself, he deemed it more prudent to negociate Con- 
senting to retire on Peshawur, he maiched out of one gate 
of Kabul, whilst Dost Mahommed marched 1n at another, 
the followers of the latter shouting out a derisive adieu to the 
depaiting chief 

From this time (1826), to the day on which his followers 
deserted him at Urghandi, after the capture of Ghuznm by 
the British troops, Dost Mahommed was supreme at Kabul. 


* Mr Vigne says, that Dost Mahommed and Sher Dil Khin were the cherry- 
eaters We do not pretend to determine the point. 
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His brothers saw that it was useless to contest the supremacy ; 
and at last they acknowledged the unequalled power of one 
whom they had once slighted and despised. And now was 
it that Dost Mahommed began fully to understand the res- 
ponsibilities of high command and the obligations of a ruler both 
to himself and his subjects. He had hitherto lived the life of 
a dissolute soldier. His education had been neglected, and 
in his very boyhood he had been thrown in the way of pollu- 
tion of the foulest kind. From his youth he had been greatly 
addicted to wine, and was often to be seen in public, rceling 
along in a state of degrading intoxication, or scarcely able to 
sit his horse. All this was now to be reformed. He taught 
himsclf to read and to write, accomplishments which he had 
before possessed scantily, if at all; he studied the Koran; 
abandoned the use of strong liquors; became scrupulously 
abstemious, plain in his attire, assiduous in his attention to 
business; urbane and courteous to all. He made, and without 
exposing himself to a charge of hypocrisy, a public acknowledge- 
ment of his past errors and a profession of a reformation. 
“The days,” says General Harlan, and the truth of the state- 
ment is not to be questioned, “that Dost Mahommed ascend- 
“ed the musnud, he performed the “Toba,” which is a 
“solemn and sacred formula of reformation, in reference to any 
“accustomed moral crime or depravity of habit He was 
“followed in the Toba by all is chiefs, who found themselves 
“ obliged to keep pace with the march of mind—to prepare for 
“the defensive system of policy, -this assumption of purity, 
“on the part of the prince suggested. The Toba was a sort 
“of declaration of principles; and the chiefs viewing it in 
“that light, beheld their hopes of supremacy in imminent 
“hazard....In later life the Amir became sensible of the 
“advantages arising from learning. Although knowledge of 
“literature among Mahommedan nations is confined to a 
“contracted sphere, at least the reputation of theological 
science was essential to the chief, on whom had been con- 
ferred the title of Amir-ul-Momin{in, or commander of the 
faithful. To’ escape the humility of dependence upon 
subordinate agents, more especially the secretaries necessarily 
employed in all revenue and judicial transactions, he tasked 
his mind with the acquisition of letters, and became worthy, 
“by his industry and success in the pursuit, of the greatest 
“respect of the great, as he commanded the admiration of 
“the vulgar, who are ever accustomed to venerate the divinity 
“of wisdom.” 
It is not to be questioned that there was, at this time, in 
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the conduct of Dost Mahommed, as a ruler, much that may be 
regarded with admiration and respect even by Christian men. 
Power does not seem to have elated him with pride. Simple 
in his habits, remarkably affable in his manner, he was accessible 
to the meanest of his subjects, ever ready to listen to their 
complaints and to redress their grievances. He seldom rode 
abroad without being accosted in the public streets or high- 
ways, by citizen or by peasant, waiting to lay before the 
Amir a history of his grievances or his sufferings, and to 
ask for assistance or redress. And he never passed the peti- 
tioner—never rode on; but would rein in his horse, listen to 
the complaints of the poorest of his subjects, and give direc- 
tions to his attendants to take the necessary steps to render jus- 
tice to the injured, or to alleviate the sufferings of the distress- 
ed. Such was his love of equity, indeed, that people asked, 
“Is Dost Mahommed dead that there is no justice ?” 

He is even said by those who knew him well, to have been 
kindly and humane—an assertion at which many who have 
read the history of his early carecr will smile. But no one 
who fairly estimates the character of Affghan history and 
Affghan morals, and the necessities, personal and political, of 
all who take part in such stirring scenes as those which we 
have endeavoured faintly to describe, can fail to perceive that 
his vices were rather the growth of circumstances, than of any 
extraordinary badness of heart. He was not by nature crucl ; 
but once embarked in the strife of Affghan politics, a man must 
either fight it out or die. Every man’s hand is against him, 
and he must turn his hand against every man. There is no 
middle course open to him. If he would save himself, he must 
pause at nothing. Even when seated securely on the musnud, 
an Affghan ruler must, of necessity, commit acts abhorrent 
to our ideas of humanity. He must rule with vigor, or not at all. 
That Dost Mahommed, during the twelve years of supremacy 
which he enjoyed at Kabul, often resorted, for the due main- 
tenance of his power, to measures of severity incompatible 
with the character of a humane ruler, is only to say, that for 
twelve years he retained his place at the head of affairs. Such 
rigor is inseparable from the government of such a people. 
We cannot rein wild horses with silken braids. 

But although Dost Mahommed was now in the enjoyment 
of a season of comparative rest, the even tenor of his life, 
as undisputed ruler of Kabul, was ever and anon _inter- 
rupted by martial episodes—slight disorders, such as are 
inseparable from the constitution of Affghan society. A re- 
bellion in Taghon occupied much of his attention in 1831; 
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the Sirdar moved out against his contumacious subjects, 
beseiged and razed their strongholds, and drove them like 
cattle to the mountains. Soon afterwards he marched upon 
Balla-Bugh, which was held by Osman Khan, reduccd it after 
a scige of two days, and then moved down with a strong 
force and battering train upon Jellalabad. Here Mahommed 
Zemaun Khan determined to offer a stout resistance. Some 
time before, being aided by the Peshawur chiefs and by 
Jubbar Khan, who deserted the sirdar at a critical moment, 
he had held out with good success, and his opposition would 
probably have endangered the safety of Dost Mahommed, if 
the Nawab (Jubbar Khan) had not again stepped forward 
to play the old part of negociator and induced a cessation 
of hostilities. The Kabul and Peshawur forces were with- 
drawn. Dost Mahommed affected contrition, and “wrote a 
series of dreadful imprecations on himsclf, if ever he wrested 
Jellalabad from him, on a leaf of the chiefs Koran.” Having 
thus allayed the fears of Zemaun Khan, the sirdar returned 
to Kabul, and removed Jubbar Khan from the government 
of the Ghilji country—a punishment which docs not appear 
to have been wholly undeserved. But now, utterly regardless 
of the oaths he had sworn on that former occasion, he again 
appeared before Jellalabad, ran a mine under one of the 
bastions of the fort, effected a breach, and carricd the place. 
The town, with the exception of the residence of Zemaun 
Khan and a few other partics under the special protection of 
the Dost, was given up to plunder. “As for the Nawab 
Mahommed Zemaun Khan,” says Mr. Masson, who was in the 
neighbourhood of Jellalabad at the time, “as soon as the town 
was entered, he seated himself with the Koran in his hands, 
open at the part where Dost Mahommed Khan, two years 
before, had written the most horrible denunciations upon 
himself if ever he deprived him of Jellalabad.” The Nawab’s 
person was respected, but his power was gone. Jellalabad was 
placed under the Government of Amir Mahommed Khan.* 
These, however, were but insignificant incidents in the 
eventful career of the Kabul chief. He was soon called upon 
to face a more pressing danger and to prepare himself for a 





* As a set off to these services, Zemaun Khan made an effort to assassinate 
Dost Mahommed, but the creature employed to do the deed, having obtained entrance 
into the Sirdar’s dormitory, relented just at the right time, and instead of murder- 
ing the sleeping chief, stole his pejammahs. These he presented to the Nawab and 
claimed his reward. The chronicles do not state whether he obtained it. It is not 
very clear, cither, whether this little incident was the cause or the effect of the 
capture of Jellalabad, 
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more vigoious contest The exiled Suddozye prince Shah 
Sujah, whose life had been one series of extraordinary vicisst- 
tudes, was about to make anothe: effort to re-establish himself 
in the Dourani empire , and with this object, was oiganising an 
army in Sindh Had there been any sort of unanimity among 
the Batuk/ye brothers, thts invasion might have been laughed 
to scoin, but Dost Mahommed felt that there was treachery 
within no less than hostility without, and that the open enemy 
was not more dangerous than the concealed one. Jubbar 
Khan, Zemaun Khan and others, were known to be intriguing 
with the Shah The Nawab, indced, had gone so far as to 
assure Dost Mahommed that it was uscless to oppose the 
Suddozye invasion, as Sujih ul-milk was assisted by the 
Buttish Government and would certainly be victorious He 
therefore implored the Sudat to pause before he brought down 
upon himsclf cenun destiuction, alleging that it would be 
better to make terms with the Shah to secure something, rather 
than to lose everything Dost Mahommed who, knowing his 
man, knew that Jubbar Khan hid thiown himself into the 
arms of the Suddovye laughed significantly, and said, “ Lala, it 
will be time enough to talk about terms when I have been 
beaten” This was unansweiable The Nawab ietired, and 
preparations for war weie caiicd on with 1cncwed activity. 

The Shah had penetiated as far as Kandahar before Dost 
Mahommed gave him battle [Ie had made Shikarpdr his 
place of 1endc/vous, but having entcred the teitory of the 
Amirs as a fiiend, he did not quit it before he hid fought 
a hard battle with them and effectually beaten them. The 
pecumary demands which he had made upon them, they had 
resisted , and the Shah, having a considerable army at his 
command, thought fit to enforce obedience Early in January 
1834, an eigagcment took place ncar Ror, and the pride 
of the Ams having been humbled by defeat, they consented 
tothe terms he demandcd ILaving amanged this matter to 
his entire satisfaction, Shah Sdjah matched upon Kandahar, 
and in the early summet was before the walls of the city. 
He invested the place and endeavored ineffectually to carry it 
by assault, The Kandahar chiefs held out with much resolu- 
tion , but 1t was not until the airival of Dost Mahommed from 
Kabul that a general action was risked The Dost determined 
to lose no time in attacking the enemy—a determination 
strengthened by the Shah’s fatuous abandonment of a strong 
entrenched position which he had taken up. Mahommed 
Akbar Khan commanded the cavalry , Abdaél Sarmat Khan 
the infantry. The Sirdar made, according to his judgment, 
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the best possible dispositions, but no great amount of military 
skill appears to have been displayed on either side ; Akbar 
Khan’s sowars charged the enemy with much gallantry, but 
a battalion of the Shah’s troops, under an Indo-Briton named 
Campbell, fought with such uncommon energy, that at one 
time the forces of the Barukzye chiefs were driven back, and 
victory appeared to be in their reach, But Dost Mahommed, 
who had intently watched the conflict, and kept a handfull 
of chosen troops in reserve, now let them slip, rallied the 
battalions which were falling back, called upon Akbar Khan 
to make one more struggle, and at length succeeded in rolling 
back the tide of victory. Shah Sajah, who on the first 
appearance of Dost Mahommed had lost all heart, and actually 
given orders to prepare for flight, called in his desperation upon 
Campbell to “chupao-chupao ;” then ordered is clephant to 
be wheeled round, and turned his back upon the field of battle. 
His irresolution seems to have proved fatal to his cause. The 
game wasup. The Barukzye troops pushed forward. Camp- 
bel], who had fallen like a brave man, covered with wounds, 
was taken prisoner with others of the Shah’s principal officers, 
and allthe guns, stores, and camp-equipage of the Suddozye 
prince fell into the hands of the victors. The scenes of plun- 
der and carnage which ensued are said to have been terrible, 
The Kandahar chief urged the pursuit of the fugitive Shah, 
but Dost Mahommed opposed the measure, and the unfortu- 
nate prince was suffered to escape. 

But scarcely had Dost Mahommed returned to Kabul when 
he found himself compelled to prepare fora new and more 
formidable enterprise. Runjit Singh was in possession of 
Peshawur. The treachery of Sultan Mahommed Khan and his 
brothers had rebounded upon themselves, and they had lost 
the province which had been the scene of-so much intrigue. In 
their anxiety to destroy Dost Mahommed, they opened a com- 
munication with the Sikhs, who advanced to Peshawur osten- 
sibly as friends, and then took possession of the city. Sultan 
Mahommed Khan fled. His defeat was most ignominious, 
The Sikh force, ,under Hari Singh, consisted only of nine 
thousand men; and had the Affghans been commanded by 
a competent leader they might have driven back a much 
stronger force ; but the utmost imbecility was manifested.* The 





“Mr. Masson, who was in Peshawu: when the Sikhs entered, gives a graphic and 
amusing account of the affair, which is worth quoting—“ after he had procured 
from the Sirdars heyond the ordinary complement of tribute, he sert a message to 
them, that he Shahzida Noh Nihal Singh, the grandson of Runjit Singh, who was 
with the army, desired to see the city, and it would be wel] that they should eva- 
cute it, and retire to Bagh Ali Mardan Khan, when the Shahzada would ride round 
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Peshawur chiefs were everlastingly disgraced, and Peshawur 
lost to the Affghans for ever. 

But Dost Mahommed resolved at least to make a vigorous 
effort to recover the country which the fatuous conduct of 
his brothers had lost. To this end he determined on declaring 
a religious war against the Sikhs, and began with charac~- 
teristic energy to organise a force sufficiently strong to wrest 
Peshawur from the hands of the usurpers. To strengthen 
his influence he assumed, at this time, the title of Amir al- 
Mominin (commander of the faithful)* and exerted himself to 








it, and then the army would retue towards Aték The morning came, when 
Sultan Mahommed Khan who had always his spy glass in hand descned the 
Sikh force in motion All became panicestiuck and horses were saddled and monnt- 
edinatrice. ‘Lhe house was emptied as 1f by magic and none remained in it but 
Abdul Ghi4s Khan, his party, and myself. We ascended the roof, and beheld the 
Sikhs moving forward im a very respectable style. In the van was the young Shah- 
zida on an elephant, with Hari Singh and a variety of S{kh chiefs, attended by 
a host of cavalry Behind them followed the battalions of the court, advancing in 
columns at a brisk pace. On reaching the gardens attached to the house we were 
in, the first shots were fixed, some Affzhans being concealed among the trees. ‘They 
were soon cleared out, and the march of the force was not affected by the desultory 
opposition. Subsequently we heard some smart firing, and learned during the 
day that the Sikhs, pressing too close upon Hay: Khan, who covered the retreat of 
Sultan Mahommed Khan, the hhan Jost patience and turned uponthem. He 
handled them very severely, and, as admitied by themselves, checked their ad- 
vance until the battahon. came up Khao Mah mmed Khan, the brother of Hayjf 
Khan, was badly wounded m this skirmish, but was borne off the field. Some 
very splendid imstances of individual bravery were exhibited by the Affyhans, 
and one gallant fellow cut down six of his opponents. The Sikhs, having com- 
pleted the circuit of the city encamped under the Balla Hissar to the east, the dis- 
comfited Sirddrs retired to Tukhal and then to Shékhan, at the skirts of the hills, 
My Mirza in the course of the day went to the Sikh camp, where he saw 
Hail Singh, who asked where I had been during the tamasha or sport. He replied, 
that I had witnessed it from the roof He then asked jocularly, where the Sirdars 
had gone. The Mirza said to Tukk4l, to prepare for battle The Sirdar laughed 
and said, no, no: nasghir, nasghir, they have run away, they have run away; 
some to Kohft, some to Khaibar I certainly was amused at the almost ridicue 
lous manner in which the Sikhs had made themselves masters of an important and 
productive country, and Sultan Mahommed Kh&n was as much to be laughed at 
as to be pitied, for in place of adopting any means of defence, he had sent away 
the better part cf his troops, and prohibited the citizens and people of the country 
from defending the city as they wished. Pir Mahommed Khan was accustomed 
to say that he had three lakhs of rupees, and did not care who knew it ; that he 
bad reserved them for such a crisis as this: that he would assemble the Ghazis, 
and do many wc nderful things. Hajf Khan would, when such valorous speeches 
were made, embrace the Sirdér, saying he must kiss the lips from which such words 
flowed. Pir Maéhommed Khan, however, thought it better to keep his three lakhs 
of 1upees and hastened to Kohat to collect what he could from the inhabitants, 
porous to his departure ultimately from the country. The force with Hart 

ingh did not exceed nine thousand men: and had a show of serious resistance 
been made, he would at least have been obliged to temporise; also, had the city, 
although an open one, been put im # condition for aefence, and the system of kucher 
bundi adopted, he was scarcely competent to have forced it. As it was, with a smal) 
force he possessed himself of a country which some years before, Runyit Singh m 
person, with twenty-five thousand men did not venture to retain 

+ He had been recommended by some to assume the titles of royalty—as death 
under a royal banner is Mussulman martyrdom, and therefore ensmes a translation 
to heaven—but he ieplied, that as he was too poor to support his dignity as « Sirdar, 
it would be preposterous to think of converting himself into a King. 
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inflame the breasts of his followers with that burning Mahom- 
medan zeal, which has so often impelled the disciples of the 
Prophet to deeds of the most consummate daring and most per- 
fect self-abandonment. Money was now to be obtained, and 
to obtain it much extortion was doubtless practised. An Aff- 
ghan chief has a rude, and somewhat arbitrary manner, of 
levying rates and taxes. Dost Mahommed made no excep- 
tion in his conduct to “the good old rule,” which had so 
long, in critical conjunctures, been observed in that part of the 
world. He took all that he could get; raised a very respect- 
able force ; coined money in his own name, and then prepared 
for battle. 

At the head of an imposing array of fighting men, the 
Amir marched out of Kabul. He had judged wisely. The 
declaration of war against the infidel—war proclaimed in the 
name of the Prophet—had brought thousands to his banner ; 
and ever as he marched, the great stream of humanity seemed 
to swell and swell, as new tributaries came pouring in from every 
part, and the thousands became tens of thousands. From the 
Kohistan, from the hills beyond, from the regions of the Kurdii- 
Kish, from still remoter fastnesses, multitudes of various 
tribes and denominations, moved by various impulses, but all 
noisily boasting their true Mahommedan zcal, came flocking 
in to the Amir’s standard. Ghiljis and Kohistanis; sleek 
Kuzzilbashes, and fanatic Ghazis—horsemen and footmen—- 
all who could lift a sword or a matchlock, obeyed the call 
in the name of the Prophet. “Savages from the remotest 
recesses of the mountainous districts,” wrote one, who saw 
this strange congeries of Mussulman humanity,* “who were 
dignified with the profession of the Mahommcdan faith, many 
of them giants in form and strength, promiscuously armed 
with sword and shield, bows and arrows, matchlocks, rifles, 
spears and blunderbusses, concentrated themselves around 
the standard of religion, and were prepared to slay, plunder, 
and destroy, for the sake of God and the Prophet, the unen- 
lightened infidels of the Punjab.” 

The Mussulman force reached Pcshawur, The brave heart 
of Runjit Singh quailed before this immense assemblage, and 
he at once determined not to meet it openly in the field. There 
was in his camp, a man named Harlan, an American adven- 
turer, now a doctor, and now a general, to whom we have more 
than once alluded during the progress of this narrative. Clever 
and unscrupulous, he was a fit agent to do the Maharajah’s bid- 








* General Harlan. 
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ding. Runjit despatched him as an envoy to the Affghan 
canp. He went ostensibly to negociate with Dost Ma- 
hommed ; in reality to corrupt his supporters. ‘On the occa- 
“sion,” he says, with as little sense of shame as Mohan Lal 
manifests when recording his exploits in the same line, “ of 
“Dost Mahommed’s visit to Peshawur, which occurred during 
“the period of my service with Runjit Singh, I was despatch- 
“ed by the Prince as ambassador to the Amir. I divided his 
“brothers against him, exciting their jealousy of his growing 
“ power, and exasperating the family feuds, with which, from 
“my previous acquaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up the 
“foudal lords of his durbar with the prospects of pecuniary 
“advantages. I induced his brother Sultan Mahommed Khan, 
“the lately deposed chief of Peshawur, with 10,000 1ctainers 
“to withdiaw suddenly from his camp about nightfall. The 
“chief accompanied me towards the Sikh camp, whilst his fol- 
“lowers fled to their mountain fastnesses. So large a bo ly 
“actuing fiom the Amijii’s contiol, in opposition to his will, 
“and without previous intimation, thiew the general camp into 
“imextiicable confusion, which terminated in the clandestine 
“youte of his forces, without beat of dium, or sound of bugle, 
“o1 the trumpet’s blast, in the quict stillness of midnight. At 
“daybreak no vestige of the Affghan camp was seen, whcre 
“six hours before 50,000 men and 10,000 horses, with all the 
“busy host of attendants, were rife with the tumult of wild 
“emotion.*” Thus was this notable expedition brought pre- 
inaturcly to a disastious close. Treachery bioke up, in a single 
night, a vast army which Runjit Singh had contemplated 
with dismay. The Amir with the debizs of Ins force, preserv- 
ing his guns, but sacrificing much of his camp-equipage, fell 
back upon Kabul, reseated himself quietly in the Balla 
Hissar, and in bitterness of spirit, declaiming against the 











* It would appear that Dost Mahommed instigiied by Mirza Sim: Nhin, seied 
Mr. Harlan, as well as the # wir Azizudin who wis wlso sent as in ambassador mto 
the Amirscamp. ‘The Dost endeavoured to throw the odinm of the act upon Sultan 
Mihommed, hoping thereby to ram him uttelly m the opmon of the Sikhs _ but 
Sultan Mahommed, after having tiken a number of oaths on the Koran, pledging 
himself to complince with the Amirs wishes sent bach the pris meis (or hostages 
as Dost Mahommed called them) to the Maharyahscamp Mr. Harlan in his pub- 
lished work siys nothing about this; and the “forthcoming personal j .urnal, pro- 
mised some years ago, has not yet ippeared. Mohan Lal says that “ the appallin 
new» (of the treachery of Sultan Mahommed) wounded the feelings of the Amir 
most bitterly. There were no bounds to the sweat of shame and folly which flowed 
over his face, and there was no hmut to the laughter of the people at his being de- 
ceived and ridiculed. His mimster, Mirza, Sami Khan was so much distressed by 
this sad exposure of his own trick, and still moe by the failute of his plan in losing 
the Faqir, that he hung down his head with great remoise and shame, and then 
throwing away his State papers, he exclaimed that he would avoid all uterfesence in 
the government affairs hereafter,” 
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emptiness of military renown, plunged deep into the study of 
the Koran. 

From this pleasant abstraction from warlike pursuits, the 
Amir was after a time aroused by a well-grounded report to 
the effect that Saltan Mahommed had been again intriguing 
with the Sikhs, and that a plan had been arranged for the 
passage of a Punjabi force through the Khybur pass, with 
the ultimate intention of moving upon Kabul. An expedition 
was accordingly fitted out in the spring of 1837; but the 
Amir, having sufficient confidence in his son Afzal Khan and 
Mahommed Akbar, sent the sirdars in charge of the troops, with 
Abdél Sami Khan, his minister, as their adviser. The Aff- 
ghan forces laid siege to Jumrdd, and on the 3oth of April, 
Hari Singh came trom Peshawur to its relief. An action took 
place, in which both the young sirdars greatly distinguished 
themselves, and Shumshadin Khan cut a no less distinguish- 
ed figure. The Sikh chieftain Harf Singh was slain; and 
his disheartened troops fell back and entrenched themselves 
under the walls of Jumrid. Akbar Khan.proposed to follow 
up the victory by dashing on to Peshawur; but the Mirza 
who, according to Mr. Masson had, during the action, “ secret- 
ed himself in some cave or sheltered recess, where in despair, 
he sobbed, beat his breast, tore his beard, and knocked his head 
upon the ground,” now made his appearance, declaring that his 
prayers had been accepted, and “ entreated the boasting young 
man to be satisfied with what he had done.” The advice was 
sufficiently sound ; for strong Sikh reinforcements soon appear- 
ed in sight, and the Affghan army was compelled to retire. 
Akbar Khan plumed himsclf greatly on this victory, but it 
was not a very glorious achievement. In one respect, however, 
it was a heavy blow to the Maharajah. Runjit Singh had 
lost one of his best officers and dearest friends. The death 
of Harf Singh was never forgotten or forgiven. 

We now nearly approach the period at which the stirring 
career of Dost Mahommed assumes a new and peculiar in- 
terest as bearing upon the most eventful epoch of the recent 
history of British India. The Shah of Persia had long threat- 
ened Herat, and in the summer of 1837, actually commenced 
his march upon that frontier city. On the 15th of November 
Ghorian capitulated ; and a few days afterwards the Persian 
‘army was under the walls of Herat. In a recent article* in 
this journal, we considered at some length, the effect produced 
throughout India, and more especially in the Council-chamber 





* Art, ‘* Sir W. H. Macnaghten.” No, 3. 
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of the Supreme Government, by the intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Persian army, and the assistance rendered to the 
Shah’s force by officers in the Russian service, We shall not 
now enter anew upon this discussion, but proceed at once 
to notice the circumstances connected with the despatch of 
Capt. Burnes to the court of Dost Mahommed, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings of that officer at Kabul. 

On the arrival of Lord Auckland at Calcutta as Governor- 
General of India, Dost Mahommed lost no time, after receipt 
of the intelligence, in addressing to his Lordship a complimen- 
tary letter expressive of his own friendly sentiments and his 
hopes of an entire reciprocity of kindly feeling. “ The field of 
“my hopes,” he wrote in the spring of 1836, “ which had before 
“been chilled by the cold blast of wintry times, had, by the 
“happy tidings of your Lordship’s arrival become the envy 
“of the garden of paradise.” He then adverted to his rela- 
tions with the Sikhs, saying “the late transactions in this 
“quarter, the conduct of reckless and misguided Sikhs, and 
“their breach of treaty are well known to your Lordship, 
“ Communicate to me whatever may suggest itsclf to your wis- 
“dom for the settlement of the affairs of this country, that it 
“may serve, asa rule, for my guidance ;” and concluded by 
adding, “I hope your Lordship will consider me and my 
“country as your own ;”—a hope, which in due course of time, 
was literally fulfilled. Lord Auckland took the Amir to his 
word. 

The Governor-General returned a friendly reply to this 
friendly letter, expressing his “wish that the Affghans should 
be a flourishing and united nation ;” enforcing upon Dost Ma- 
hommed the expcdiency of promoting the navigation of the 
Indus ; hinting that it was his intention soon to “depute 
some gentlemen” to the Amir’s court, to discuss with him 
certain commercial topics; and adding, with reference to the 
Dost’s dissensions with Runjit Singh, “my friend, you are 
“aware that it is not the practise of the British Government to 
“interfere with the affairs of other independent States.” If the 
Amir was ever aware of this, he soon learnt to his cost, that 
immutability is not an attribute of the practices of the British 
Government. 

In accordance with Lord Auckland's intimation, “ some gen- 
tlemen ” were deputed on a commercial mission to the Amir’s 
court. The gentlemen named were Captain Burnes, an officer 
of the Bombay infantry, who had recently published an inter- 
esting account of his travels through Central Asia, interspersed 
with chapters of Affghan history and politics—Lieutenant 
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Leech of the Bombay Engineers, who had acquired early in 
life an extraordinary proficiency in the oriental languages, 
Lieutenant Wood of the Indian navy, and Dr. Perceval Lord, 
a medical officer of rare accomplishments, whose early death 
on the field of battle, literature and science will long deplore. 
The mission was instructed, in the first place, to proceed to 
Hyderabad, with letters to the Amirs of Sindh, thence to 
ascend the Indus, and proceed to Peshawur, Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, The officers of the mission soon separated. Wood and 
Lord were despatched to Kiindtiz, Leech was deputed to 
Kandahar, whilst Burnes, as the head of the embassy, was 
engaged at the court of Dost Mahommed, playing a more 
difficult game of diplomacy than he ever thought would fall 
to his lot. To his movements, as the chief actor on the onc 
side in the events which followed, we purpose chiefly to direct 
our attention. 

As the mission entered Affghanistan, it was met by friendly 
deputations from the Amir, bearing letters expressive of the 
warmest welcome and the kindliest sympathy. Every honor 
was rendered to the British embassy ; and as Burnes neared 
the capital, the favorite son of Dost Mahommed—that very 
son who, four or five years later, expelled the British so igno- 
miniously from his country—came forward to meet the mission, 
and conduct it to his father’s court. Mahommed Akbar was 
accompanied by a large retinue; and the procession which 
entered Kabul is said to have been highly imposing. The 
Amir indeed had spared no pains to render it so; his anxiety 
to give a fitting welcome to the delegates of a friendly power 
was so great, that not satisfied with such official pomp as his 
own immediate resources could impart to the entrance of the 
British mission, he requested the principal citizens of Kabul 
to aid him in welcoming the strangers. Nothing could have 
been more cordial than his reception of Burnes and his attend- 
ants. “He received us most cordially,” writes Mohan Lal, 
“and near his own palace, a beautiful garden surrounded with 
“the most comfortable apartments, was alloted to us, as our 
“ place of residence.” 

The mission entered Kabul on the 20th of September 1837. 
On the following day, the Amir formally received the represen- 
tatives of the British Government, “with many expressions 
“of his high sense of the great honour conferred on him, in his 
“at last having had the means of communicating with an officer 
“of the British Government.”* Burnes submitted his creden- 





* Letters of Capt, Burnes to W. H. Macnaghten, Esq, 
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tials The letters were opened by the Amfr himself, and read 
by his minister Abdul Sami Khan. They introduced Burnes 
to his highness solely as a commercial messenger ; but this 
flimsy veil was soon dropped ; it was evident from the first 
that whatever might have been his instructions—whatever 
might have been the proximate, or rather the ostensible object 
of the mission, Burnes had ulterior designs, and that he in 
reality went to Kabul either as a spy or political diplomatist. 
He had not been three days at Kabul, before he wrote to Mr. 
Macnaghten to say that he should take an early opportunity 
of reporting what transpired at the Amir’s court; and ten 
days afterwards we find him announcing “the result of his 
inquiries on the subject of Persian influence in Kabul, and the 
exact power which the Kuzzilbash, or Persian party resident 
in this city, have over the politics of Affghanistan. Indeed, 
three months before, he had written to a private friend, 
“TI came to look after commerce, to superintend surveys and 
examine passes of mountains, and likewise certainly fo see 
into affairs and judge of what was to be done hereafter ; but 
the hereafter has already arrived.” This, “sceing into affairs,” 
this “reporting what transpired at the Amir’s court,” this 
writing at length the result of his inquiries into the subject of 
Persian influence, &c., &c., under cover of a purely commercial 
mission,—his credentials distinctly stating that he was sent “to 
confer with” Dost Mahommed “as to the best means of facili- 
tating commercial intercourse between Affghanistan and 
India,’"—is not altogether very unlike playing the part of a 
spy.* 

On the 24th of September Burnes was invited to a private 
conference with Dost Mahommed. It took place in “the 
interior of the harem” of the Balla Hissar—Akbar Khan 
alone being present. Dinner was served, and “the inter- 
view lasted till midnight.” The Dost listened attentively to all 
that Burnes advanced relative to the navigation of the Indus 
and the trade of Affghanistan, but replied that his resources 
were so crippled by his war with the Sikhs, that he was com- 
pelled to adopt measures injurious to commerce, for the mere 
purpose of raising revenue. He spoke with much warmth of 
the loss of Peshawur, which he alleged had been wrested from 
him whilst he was engaged in war with Shah Sujah. Burnes 
replied with a number of cut-and-dry sentences about the 
ability and resources of Runjit Singh—to all of which the 


*On the 4th October Burnes wrote a long sofitical letter to Macnaghten 3 and 
on the following day, one in which he slightly touched on commercial topics, but 


soon rushed headlong into politics. 
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Amir cheerfully assented ; and acknowledged at the same time 
that he was not strong enough to cope with so powerful an 
adversary. “Instead of renewing the conflict,” he said, “ it 
would be a source of real gratification if the British Govern- 
ment would counsel me how to act : none of our other neighbours 
can avail me; and in return I would pledge myself to forward 
its commercial and its political views.” Burnes replicd that he 
heard with pleasure this acknowledgement, and assured him 
that the British Government would exert itself to secure peace 
between the Punjab and Affghanistan, adding that although he 
could not hold out any promise of interference for the restora- 
tion of Peshawur, which had been won and preserved by the 
sword, he believed that the “ Maharajah intended to make some 
change in its management, but that it sprung from himself, not 
from the British Government.” The Amir showed great 
anxiety to be made acquainted with the precise character of 
these contemplated arrangements ; but all that Burnes could 
offer was a conjecture, that the Maharajah might be induced to 
restore the country, under certain restrictions, to Sultan Mahom- 
med Khan and his brothers, to whom, and not to the Dost, it had 
formerly belonged. 

On the evening of the 4th of October, Burnes was again 
invited to the Balla Hassar, the Amir having in the meantime 
waited upon him in his own quarters. At this second con- 
ference in the palace, the Nawab Jubbar Khan, the Dost’s 
brother, was present. On this occasion, to the surprise of the 
British envoy, the Amir carried his moderation and humility 
to an excess which might almost have aroused suspicion. He 
declared that if the representative of Great Britain recom- 
mended him to do so, he would express to Runjit Singh his 
contrition for the past, and ask forgivencss ; and that if the 
Maharajah “ would consent to give up Peshawur to him, he 
would hold it tributary to Lahore ; send the requisite presents 
of horses and ricc ; and in all things consider himself, in that 
part of his dominions, as holding under Lahore.” Upon this 
Burnes suggested that such an arrangement would be destruc- 
tive to the hopes of Sultan Mahommed, who ought to be 
regarded with compassion ;and asked, whether it would not 
be equally advantageous to the reputation of the Dost that 
Peshawur should be restored to his brother. To this the 
Amir replied, that the country might as well be in the hands 
of the Sikhs asin those of Sultan Mahommed, who, indeed, 
was his enemy as it would never be believed that Runjit 
Singh had withdrawn from the countries westward of the 
Indus ;—little more passed at this meeting. Burnes retired to 
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speculate upon the conduct of the Dost and write letters to 
Mr. Macnaghten, at that time Political Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

In the meanwhile the attention of the mission was directed 
to the state of affairs at Kandahar. The chief of that place, 
Mohan dil Khan, had not only declared his willingness to 
embrace the Persian alliance, but had determined on sending 
his second son, with the Persian agent to Persia, as the 
bearer of presents to the Shah and the Russian embassy. 
Against this course of procedure Dost Mahommed had pro- 
tested. “Oh! my brother,” he wrote, “if you will do these 
things without my concurrence, what will the world say to 
it?” There can be no doubt of the Dost’s sincerity. Indeed, 
it was the conviction that the Kabul chief was entering with 
his whole soul into the British alhance, to the exclusion, as 
it was believed, of the Kandahar sirdars, that drove the latter 
to strengthen themselves with Persia. Burnes himself had no 
doubt that the Dost was at that time acting a straightforward 
part. On the 31st he wrote, that another conference had taken 
place on the 24th, and that what passed on that occasion “ set 
Dost Mahommed’s conduct in a light that must prove, as I 
believe, very gratifying to Government.” He then stated, 
that on expressing the regret which he felt on being made 
acquainted with the misguided conduct of the Kandahar sir- 
dars, the Dost had declared that if such conduct was distressing 
to the British minister, it was much more distressing to him ; 
that he himself repented of having ever listened to the over- 
tures of Persia; that he would take care publicly to mani- 
fest his desire to strengthen his relations with the British 
Goveinment, and do every thing in his power to induce his 
Kandahar brothers to adopt a wiser course of policy. Burnes 
replied that he was delighted to hear the expression of such 
sentiments; but distinctly stated, “that neither he nor his 
brothers were to found hopes of receiving aid from the British 
Government”—that so long as they conducted themselves with 
propriety they might rely upon the sympathy of the British 
Government, but that they must, by no means, expect to derive 
anything more substantial from the alliance.* Burnes, who 





* And on the 30th of December, Burnes, with reference to this promised sym- 
pathy, wrote in the following words to Mr. Macnaghten. The passage was not 
published in the official correspondence. It was thought better to suppress it 
“The present position of the British Government at this capital appears to me 
‘a most gratifying proof of the estimation in which it is held by an Affghan nation. 
‘Russia has come forward with offers, which are certainly substantial: Persia 
‘has been Javish in her promises, and Bokhara and other States have not been 
‘backward ; yet in all that has passed, or is daily transpiring, the Chief of Kabul 
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had come to Kabul as a commercial agent, was without any 
political instructions. He could promise nothing. The most 
that he could do was to write, and to await patiently the 
receipt of letters from Hindustan. 

And, in due course, letters were received at Kabul. There 
is in the published “correspondence relating to Affghanis- 
tan,” a wretchedly garbled letter from Captain Burnes to 
Mr. Macnaghten, dated January 26th 1838, which, even as it 
stands in the authorised blue book, is an interesting and impor- 
tant document, but which in its true unmutilated form throws 
a flood of light on the true history of the transactions between 
Tost Mahommed and the British agent. Before this, Vickovich 
had appeared on the political stage. ‘“ We are in a mess here, 
wrote Burnes, in a private letter, on the oth of January: 
“ Herat is besieged and may fall, and the Emperor of Russia 
“has sent an envoy to Kabul to offer Dost Mahommed Khan 
“money to fight Runjit Singh !!!!! I could not believe my 
“eyes or ears, but Captain Vickovich, for that is the agent’s 
“name, arrived here with a blazing letter three feet long, and 
“sent immediately to pay his respects to myself. I of course 
* received him and asked him to dinner. This is not the best of it. 
“The Amir came over to me sharp, and offered to do as I like, 
“kick him out, or anything, but I stood too much in fear of 
“Vattel todo any such thing; and since he was so friendly 
“to us, said I, give me the letters the agent has brought, all 
“ of which he surrendered sharp, and I sent an express at once 
“to my Lord A,, with a confidential letter to the Governor- 
“ General himself, bidding him look what his predecessors had 
“brought upon him, and telling him that after this, I knew 
“not what might happen, and it was now a neck-and-neck race 
“between Russia and us.” The letters of which Vickovich 
was the bearer, like those brought by Burnes, were purely 
of a commercial tendency. They were written in the Russian 
and the Persian languages, the latter of which was translated 
by Mohan Lal, who gives in a few lines the substance of the 
more important one, the letter from the Emperor.* The 
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‘‘ declares that he prefers the sympathy and friendly offices of the Britsh to all 
** these offers, however alluring they may seem, from Pesia or from the Emperor, 
‘¢which certainly places his good sense in a light more than prominent, and in my 
‘¢ humble judgment proves that by an earlier attention to these countries we might 
* have escaped the whole of these intrigues, and held long since a stable influence in 
s¢ Kabul.” 

* Mohan Lal says very shrewdly—ut is one of the best passages in his book, “I 
¢¢ have heard many people in their talking say, that if the letter of the Emperor 
‘*touched upon no other points but those of trade, there was no necessity for taking 
‘tench alarm at its appearance in Kabul, and that it was exaggerated in importance 
*¢ as it appeared to be felt by the Indian government, Though I do not t of 
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authenticity of this letter has been questioned. Masson 
declares that it wasa forgery—seal and all; alleging, in 
proof, that it bore no signature. To this Mohan Lal replies 
that the absence of the royal signature is a proof rather of the 
genuine than the counterfcit character of thedocument “On 
“the contrary,” he says, according to Asiatic usage, these are 
“the very reasons for confiding in the veracity of the letter. 
“In all countries of despotic government as Affghanistan, 
“ Turkistan and Persii, and their ncighbour the Russians, 
“letters are forwarded under the seal and not under the signa- 
“ture.” If Mohan Lal wishes us to believe that Nicholas 
never attaches his signature to a letter, we must express our 
very positive incredulity , but we agree with him in thinking, 
that under the circumstances of the case, he would have been 
more inclined to omit than to attach the signature. The fact 
isthat the letter was one to be acknowledged or repudiated 
as most convenient , it was intended to satisfy Dost Mahom- 
med on one hand, and to be suspected by the European allies 
of Russia upon the other. That it came fiom the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg we think there is little room to doubt. 

The letter from Burnes, of the 26th of January, to which 
we have alluded above, and which we now have before us in 
an ungarbled state, contains a full account of an important 
conference between the Amir and the British agent, held 
after the receipt by the latter, of instructions from the Gorver- 
nor-General. At this meeting Burnes communicated to Dost 
Mahommed the sentiments of the Governor-General—a fact 
the record of which has been erased from the published 
letter—and recommended the Amir, in accordance with the 
opinions expressed by Lord Auckland, to wave his own claims 
to Peshawur, and be content with such arrangements as Runjit 
Singh might be inclined to enter into with Saltan Mahommed. 
To this the Dost replied that he bore no enmity to his brother, 
though his brother was full of rancour against him, and would 


‘* being well versed in the histories of India written by talented English authors, 
‘* but from what I have learned from them I come to the conclusion that the disguis- 
* ed wond or appellation for politics 1s commece, and that commerce 1s the only 
** thing which expands the views and policy of territorial aggrandisement.” A smart 
back-handed blow this, struck at his own masters. 

*An attempt, in the published blue-book, was made to conceal the fact of the 
receipt of these letters, and to make it appear that Burnes acted entirely upon his 
own responsibility, The genuine letter commenced with the following words—“ I 
have now the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your ee Political Secretary’s) 
letters of the 25th of November and 2nd of December Jast, which reached me 
about the same time and conveyed the views of the right honorable the Governor- 
General regarding the overtures made by Dost Mahommed, &c, &c-” In the pub- 
lished version the letter commences with the word, “ regarding.” 
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gladly compass his destruction ; that with Sféltan Mahom- 
med at Peshawur he would not be safe for a day, and 
that he would rather see it directly in the hands of the 
Sikhs, than in the hands of an enemy ever ready to intrigue 
with the Sikhs for his overthrow. “ Peshawur.” said he, 
“has been conquered by the Sikhs; it belongs to them; 
they may give it to whomsoever they please; if to Sfltan 
Mahommed Khan, they place it in the hands of one, who is 
bent on injuring me, and I cannot therefore acknowledge 
any degree of gratitude for your interference, or take upon 
myself to render services in return,’—and then follow these 
mollifying sentences which it was a gross injustice to Dost 
Mahommced to omit from the published letter: “I admit” (said 
the Amir), “that it will be highly beneficial in many ways to 
see the Sikhs once more eastward of the Indus, but I still 
can dispense with none of my troops or relax in my precau- 
tionary measures, as equal if not greater anxieties will attach 
to me—I have unbosomed myself to you, and laid bare, 
without any suppression, my difficulties. I shall bear in 
lively remembrance the intended good offices of the British 
Government, and I shall deplore that my interest did not 
permit me to accept that which was tendered in a spirit so 
friendly, but which to me and my advisers has only seemed 
hastening my ruin. To Runjit Singh your interference is 
beneficial, as he finds himself involved in serious difficulties 
by the possession of Peshawur, and he is too glad of your 
good offices to escape from a place which is a burthen to his 
finances, but by that escape a debt of gratitude is exactible 
from him and not from me; and if your government will 
look into this matter, they will soon discover my opinions to 
be far from groundless, and my conclusions the only safe 
policy I can pursue.” The Dost having ceased to speak, 
Jubbar Khan followed, proposing a compromise. He sug- 
geated that it might be found advisable to deliver over 
Peshawur conjointly to the Amir and Saéltan Mahommed,— 
Runjit Singh receiving from the two chiefs the value which 
he might fix as the terms of surrender. The Dost observed 
that such an arrangement* would remove his fears, and that 


*Burnes commenting on the Nawab’s proposal observes. ‘The observations 
** coming from the Nawab Jubbar Khan are the more remarkable since he is 
“ devoted to his brother, Sdltan Mahommed Khan, and would rejoice to see him 
“ restored to Peshawur. They consequently carried with me a conyiction that the 
‘* Amir’s fears are not groundless, and that they will deserve all due consideration 
** before Government entered upon any measures for attaching this chief to its 


4* interests.” This passage was, of course, suppressed. 
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if he appointed Jubbar Khan to represent him at Peshawnr, 
he would be sure of an equitable adjustment of affairs. To 
this Burnes replied in general terms, that the withdrawal of 
the Sikhs to the eastward of the Indus would be a _ vast 
benefit to the Affghan nation, and asked Dost Mahommed 
whether he would rather sce the Sikhs or Siltan Mahommced 
in Peshawur. The Amir replied that the question put in 
plain words was a staitling one; but he asked in return, if 
that could be considered beneficial to the Affghan nation, 
which was especially injurious to him who possessed the 
largest share of sovereignty in Affghanistan? He then 
observed, in evidence of the truth of his assertions relative 
to the dangers to which he was exposed from the supremacy 
of Sultan Mahommed at Peshawur, “Sultan Mahommed 
Khan has just sent an agent to the ex-king at Ludianah 
(Sah Sfjah) to offer his services to combine against me and 
to secure my brothers at Kandahar, in support of this coali- 
tion "—“ what security,” asked the Amir, “am I to receive 
“against a recurrence of such practices?” He then continued, 
“as for the ex-king himself, I fear him not; he has been too 
“often worsted to make head, unless he has aid from the 
“ British Government, which I am now pretty certain he will 
“never receive. If my brother at Peshawur, however, undcr 
“a promise of being mace his minister, and assisted with Sikh 
“ agents and money, appears in the field, I may find that in 
“expressing my satisfaction at his restoration to Peshawur, I 
“have been placing a snake in my bosom—and I may then, 
“when too late, lament that I did not let the Sikhs do their 
“worst, instead of replacing them by another description of 
“enemies.” All this was carefully erased from the letter 
before it was allowed to form a part of the published bluc- 
book ; and the following just observations of Captain Burnes 
shared no better fate. “It has appeared to me that they ” (the 
opinions and views of the ruler of Kabul) “call for much 
deliberation. It will be seen that the chief is not bené-on 
possessing Peshawur, or on gratifying an cnmity towards his 
brothers, but simply pursuing the worldly maxim of securing 
himself from injury; the arguments which he has adduced 
seem deserving of every consideration, and the more so, when 
an avowed partisan of Sultan Mahommed does not deny 
the justice of the Amir’s objection ;” and further on our 
agent observes (we omit many suppressed passages, which if 
we were writing a memoir of Alexander Burnes, we should be 
bound to insert), “since arriving here, I have seen an agent 
“of Persia with alluring promises, after penetrating as far as 
K 
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Kandahar, compelled to quit the country, because no one 
‘has sent to invite him to Kabul. Following him, an agent 
‘of Russia with letters highly complimentary and promises 
more than substantial, has experienced no more civility than 
is due by the laws of hospitality and nations. It may be 
‘urged by some that the offers of one or both were fallacious, 
but such a atctum is certainly premature ; the Amir of Kabul 
has sought no aid in his arguments from such offers, but 
declared that his interests are bound up in an alliance with the 
British Government, which he never will desert as long as 
“there is a hope of securing one.” There is’ much more in 
a similar strain—much more cancelled from the published 
correspondence—which we are compelled, from such an article 
as this, reluctantly to omit. The system of garbling the 
official correspondence of public men—sending the letters 
of a statesman or diplomatist into the world mutilated, 
emasculated—the very pith and substance of them cut out 
by the unsparing hand of the State-anatomist—cannot be 
too severely reprehended. The dishonesty by which lie 
upon lie, a century of lies, is palmed upon the world, has 
not one redeeming feature. If public men are, without 
reprehension, to be permitted to lie in the face of nations 
—wilfully, elaborately, and maliciously to bear false witness 
against their neighbours, what hope is there for private 
veracity? In the case before us the suppressio veri is virtu- 
ally the assertto falst. The character of Dost Mahommed 
has been lied away; the character of Burnes has been lied 
away. Both, by the mutilation of the correspondence of the 
latter, have been fearfully misrepresented—both have been 
set forth as doing what they did not, and omitting to do what 
they did. We care not whose knife—whose hand did the work 
of mutilation. We deal with principles, not with persons 
—and have no party ends toserve. The cause of truth must 
be upheld. Official documents are the sheet-anchors of his- 
torians—the -last courts of appeal to which the public resort. 
If these documents are tampered with—if they are made to 
declare historical figments, the grave of truth is dug, and there 
is seldom a resurrection, It is not always that an afflicted 
parent is ready to step forward in behalf of an injured child, 
and lay a memorial at the feet of his sovereign, exposing the 
cruelty by which an honorable man has been represented, in 
State documents, as doing that which was abhorrent to his 
nature. In most cases, the lie goes down unassailed, and 
often unsuspected, to posterity ; and in place of sober History 
we have a florid Romance. 
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But still in spite of the declarations of Burnes that Dost 
Mahommed had little to hope from the operations of the 
British Government in the East, the Russian mission made but 
little progress at Kabul. Alluding to the negociations of our 
agent, Vickovich wrote some time afterwards, “all this has 
occasioned Dost Mahommed Khan to conduct himself very 
coldly towards me; and then, as he daily converses with 
Burnes, from my arrival here to the zoth of February I have 
hardly been two or three times in his presence.” The fact 
is that the Russian mission was scurvily treated up to this 
time, as we are assured on the concurrent testimony of the 
British and the Russian agents, But on the 21st of February, 
letters were received from the Governor-General, stating in 
the most decisive language, that there was no intention to 
accede to the propositions of the Amir regarding Peshawur ; 
and then, but not till then, the conduct of Dost Mahommed 
underwent a change, and the Russian mission began to rise in 
importance. On the 2nd of March, Jubbar Khan visited 
Burnes, and a long discussion ensued relative to the intentions 
of the British Government, which Burnes again explicitly 
stated! And on the following day, AbdG] Sami Khan waited 
upon him, and went over nearly the same ground. He alleged 
Dost Mahommed “had often written to the British Govern- 
ment about his affairs, and in return they replied to him about 
their own;” and recurred to the expectations which the Dost 
had formed of receiving aid from the British and rendering 
service to them in return. Burnes attended to a message 
that had been sent to him, stating that the Amir would not 
wait longer than the vernal equinox in the hope of receiving 
British assistance, after which time he would consider himself 
at liberty to listen to the overtures of any other power. For 
this Abdul Sami Khan apologised; but repeated, in general 
terms, the demands of the Dost, and the expectations he had 
formed of coming to a friendly understanding with the British. 
On the 4th, the Nawab Jubbar Khan again waited on 
Burnes. The discussion which ensued was much the same 
as that of the preceding day, with the exception of something 
very much like a proposition from the Nawab to betray his 
brother; but on the sth he again appeared with a string of 
specific demands dictated by the Amir. “These consisted of 
a promise to protect Kabul and Kandahar from Persia; of the 
surrender of Peshawur by Runjit Singh; of the interference 
of our Government to protect, at that city, those who might 
return to it from Kabul, supposing it to be restored to Sfltan 
Mahommed Khan; with several other proposals.” Upon this 
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Burnes with an expression of astonishment declared, that on 
the part of the British Government he could accede to none 
of these. propositions; and added, that as he saw no hope 
of a satisfactory adjustment, he should request his dismissal. 
* The Nawab,” said Burnes, “ left me in sorrow.” 

Upon his departure, the British agent sat down and drew 
up a formal letter to the Amir, requesting leave to depart for 
Ifindustan. In spite of what had taken placc,the letter some- 
what startled the Amir, who summoncd a meeting of his principal** 
advisers, “which lasted till past midnight..* The conferefice 
was resumed on the following morning ; and about midday 
Mirza Sami Khan waited on Burnes and invited him to attend 
the Amir in the Balla Hissar. The Dost was even more 
eracious and friendly than usual; he expressed his regret that 
the Governor-General had shewn so little inclination to meet 
his wishes; but added that he did not even then despair of 
forming an alliance advantageous both to England and Affghan- 
istan. A long argument then ensued—but it led to nothing. 
The old ground was travelled over, again and again Burnes 
asked for everything he could, but promised nothing, for he 
lrad no power to make any concessions; and the meeting, 
thouzh it ended amicably, was productive of no good results. 
Burnes took his departure from the Balla Hissar. He might 
as well have departed from Kabul. 

On the 21st of March, the Amir wrote a friendly letter 
to Lord Auckland, imploring him, in language almost of humi- 


ee 








* It 1s probably of this meeting, or one shortly preceding it, of which General 
Hanlin, who has not much more regard for dates than Mohan Lal, speaks in the 
following passage We must premise that Harlin had by this time quitted Run- 
jit Singh’s service and ‘taken the shilling” from Dost Mahommed: ‘The 
document (Loid Anchland’s ultzmatum) was hinded to me amongst othe I satis- 
fied myself, by the Gove:noi-Generals signature, of its authenticity, surveying the 
contents with exticeme suiprise and disappointment Dost Mahommed was morti 
fred, but not terrified . wi The Governor-General’s ultimatum was 
hinded round and an embairassing silence ensued. A few minutes elapsed when 
Abcul Saini Khan rec ulled the party from abstraction...... Ze proclaimed that the 
(,overnor-General’s ultimatum Icft no other alteznative thin the dismission of the 
Fnglish agent, for the spuit of the Kuzzilbash party was supercilions and unyield- 
ing, though full of duplicity .« Nieb Mahommed Amit Khan Akhind-Zadah 
openly opposed the Kuzzilbash party and uged many weighty arguments in favor 
of a pecific settlement of the Amirs relations with the Britush Government, which 
had now assumed a position so mauspicious ; he concluded his oratron with these 
words addressing the Amir: ‘* There 1s no other resource for you but to mtroduce 
Mr. Harlan mm the negociations with Mi. Burnes, and he, through his own facitities 
and wisdom, will ar:an,¢ a tieaty, according to their Kuropean usage, for the pacific 
and advantageous settlement of your affairs, and to this proposition the council 
sunanimously assented.’’ The proposition, it appears, was made to Burnes, but 
Burnes declined. Harlan says ‘‘ that he then wrote to the H1itish envoy offering to 
negociate upon his own terms ;” but Burnes sent “a reply personally friendly,” 
but ‘‘evincing a deficiency of knowledge of first principles concerning the nghte 
of independeut powers, in political negociations.” Burnes says nothing about 
this in his official letters. It is not difficult to perceive why. 
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lity, to “remedy the grievances of the Affghans,” to “give 
them a little encouragement and power.” It was the last despair- 
ing effort of the Affghan chief to conciliate the good will of 
the British Government It failed. The fat had gone forth. 
The judgment against him was not to be reversed. Other 
meetings took place—but Burnes knew them to be. mere 
formalities. He remained at Kabul with no hope of bringing 
matters to a favorable issue, but because it was convenient 
to remain. He was awaiting the return from Ktnddéz of 
Dr. Lord and Lieutenant Wood. The month of March 
passed away and the greater part of April; but these officers 
did not rejoin the mission, and Burnes determined to depart 
without them. Accordingly, on the 2oth of April, he turned 
his back upon Kabul.* 

The mission had failed. What wondcr? It could by no 
possibility have succeeded. If utter failure had been the 
great end sought to be accomplished by the mission, the whole 
business could not have been more cunningly devised. Burnes 
asked every thing, and promised nothing. He was tied hand 
and foot; he had no power to treat with Dost Mahommed ; 
all that he could do was to demand on one hand and refuse on 
the other. He talked about the friendship of the British 
Government. Dost Mahommed asked for some proof of it, 
and no proof was forthcoming. The wonder is not that the 
Amir at last listened to the overtures of others, but that he 
did not seek other assistance before: no better proof of his 
carnest desire to cement an alliance with the British Govern- 
ment nced be sought for, than that involved in the fact of his 
extreme reluctance to abandon all hope of assistance from the 
British and to turn his.eyes in another direction. It was not 
until he was driven to despair by resolute refusals from the 
quarter whencc he looked for aid, that he accepted the offers 
so freely made to him by other States, and set the seal upon his 
own destruction. “Our Government,’ said Burnes, “would 
“do nothing ; but the Secretary of the Russian legation came 
“with the most direct offers of assistance and moncy, and as 
“Thad no power to counteract him by a similar offer, and got 
“wigged for talking of it at atime when it would have been 
“merely a dead letter to say Affghanistan was under our pro- 
“tection, I was obliged, of course, to give in.” What better 


* Mr. Masson says, that befure its departure, the mission had fallen into con- 
tempt, and that the assassination of Burnes was talked of ; he explains too, what, 
according to his account, were the real causes of Burnes’ departure without his 
companions—but it does not come within our province to investigate, in this article, 
Masson’s charges against the envoy. 
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result Lord Aucklarid could have anticipated, it is hard to say. 
If the failure of the mission astonished him, he must have 
been the most sanguine of men. 

But we are not about to consider the conduct of the 
Governor-General of India, but that of the ruler of Kabul. 
We have endeavored to state, with the utmost fairness, the 
principal circumstances attending the failure of the British 
mission under Captain Burnes; and we cannot, upon a deli- 
berate review of all these circumstances, come to a conclusion 
that there was anything unreasonable—anything that can 
fairly be interpreted into an indication of hostile feeling—in 
the conduct of Dost Mahommed. That from the very first 
he was disappointed, there is no doubt. He had formed exag- 
gerated ideas of the generosity and munificence of the 
British Government in the East, and doubtless expected 
great things from the contemplated alliance. The mission 
had scarcely been a day in Kabul, when the feelings of the 
Amir were shocked—the exuberance of his hopes somewhat 
straitened—and his dignity greatly offended, by the paltry 
character of the presents of which Burnes was the bearer. 
No one, ignorant of the childish eagerness with which oriental 
princes examine the ceremonial gifts presented to them by 
foreign potentates, and the importance which they attach to 
the value of these presents as indications of a greatcr or less 
degree of friendship and respect on the part of the donor, can 
appreciate the mortification of Dost Mahommed on discover- 
ing that the British Government, of whose immense resources 
and boundless liberality he had so exalted a notion, had sent 
him nothing but a few trumpery toys. Burnes had been 
directed to “procure from Bombay such articles as would be 
required to be given in presents to the different chiefs.” And 
it had been characteristically added,—“ They ought not to be 
of acostly nature; but should be chosen particularly with a 
view to exhibit the superiority of British manufactures.” 
Accordingly the envoy had provided himself with a pistol and 
a telescope for Dost Mahommed, and a few trifles for the 
inmates of the Zénana, such as pins, needles, and play-things.* 





* Harlan’s account of the reception of these presents is at least amusing, and we 
see no reason to question its, veracity :—‘* When the English Agent,” he writes, *‘ who 
visited Kabul in 1837-38 produced his presents for the Amir’s harem (a breach 
of etiquette most inexcusable in any one pretending toa knowledge of oriental 
customs) they were distributed by the Sultanah-mother, and it may be readily 
coticeived that a more onerous duty could not have been imposed upon her ladyship, 
‘although the value of these donationsswas inconsiderable and adapted only to the 
frivolous tastes of savages, or the wretched fancies of rode, infatuated Africans. 
They consisted of pins, needles, scissors, penknives, silk-handkerchiefs, toys 
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Presents, far costlier than these, had been forwarded to Shah 
Sajah, when the mission under Mountstuart Elphinstone had 
set out for Affghanistan. The Amir was disappcinted. He 
thought that the niggardliness of the British Government, 
in this instance, portended no good : nor was he mistaken. He 
soon found that the intention to give little was manifest in 
all the proceedings of the mission, 

It is said that the Amir asked more than could reasonably 
be granted—that he had no right to look for the restoration of 
Peshawur, as that tract of country, on the dismemberment 
of the Dourani empire, had fallen to the share of Sultan 
Mahommed. It is very true that the country had once belonged 
to Sultan Mahommed—but nevertheless, the Amir’s arguments 
were perfectly unanswerable. No one who has read the early 
portion of this article will doubt fora moment that Dost Ma-, 
hommed had nothing to expect from the /rzendship of his brother. 
Sultan Mahommed had shown, by a long course of treachery, 
that he was prepared at any moment to betray the Amir.* 
To have established him at Peshawur would have been to 
have paved the ,way for the march of Runjit Singh’s army 
to Kabul. So thought Dost Mahommed. Better to submit 
quietly to the unassisted enmity of the Maharajah, than to 
have an insidious enemy on the frontier, by whose agency 


eee ersammeneeeredm en emu em eaet mn rere a SAA: cata taea tte atta Ratan 
watches, musical snuff-boxes, &c., all of which were received with inexpressible 
surprise, and the feeling followed by a sense of disgust, intermingled with mortifica 
tion and disappointment. Anticipations, a long time entertained, founded on the fact 
that Dost Mahommed had conditionally solicited the advent of a British agent at 
Kabul and sustained by the Amir’s cupidity, kept their expectations alive with the 
hope of a golden subsidy His highness was honoured with a pair of pistols and a 
spy-glass, as though the Governor-General would have suggested to the Amir an 
gliexory of the conservative and offensive symbols of good Government ! Dost 
Mahommed exclaimed with a“ pish,” as he threw them down before him and averted 
his face, ‘* Behold ! I have feasted and honoured this Feringhee to the extent of 
“six thousand rupees, and have now a lot of pins and needles and sundry petty toys 
* to show for my folly ; " and again—*‘ the distribution of the English trifles almoat 
caused an insurrection among the inmates of the harem Aga Taj thought her 
children entitled to choose before all the others, but in this fancy her highness was 
not gratified, and the disappointment gave rise to many expressions of asperity 
against the ruling power in her harem. Her little boy got hold of a musical toy 
called an accordion. As a matter of course, he soon managed to put it out of 
order, and her highness supposing in common with all Asiatics, that a Christian 
is capable of every science, sent to me with a request to repair it. I regretted the 
task exceeded my abilities in mechanics, I learnt from this source, the child of the 
princess royal, the ridicule and disgust which the English diplomacy and munificence 
excited in the minds of the ladies was general in the Amir’s family, and did more 
to lessen the agent’s ascendency at the court of Kabul than can easily be imagined 
by those who are unacquainted with the potency of back-stair influence in an 
oriental court.” There may be some exaggeration in all this—but we do not dauht 
that it is substantially true. 

* Burne’s spoke of Sultan Mahommed as “ a very good man, but incapable of 
acting for himself ;and even alluded to his elevation to the chiefship of Kabal, 
as one course which might be pursued by the British Government on the rupture 
with Dost Mahommed ‘‘ a very good man, indeed,” 
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Runjit Singh might have accomplished that which he could 
uot have achieved alone. It was mockery to talk to the Amir 
about Sdltan Mahommed. He had nothing to look for from 
that quarter but the blackest perfidy—the most unrelenting 
hostility. As to the clams of Saltan Mahommed, the Saltan 
had sacrificed them by his own misconduct. Had he been true 
to his brother, had he been true to himself, he might have 
retained possession of his principality. Treachery on the part 
of Saltan Mahommed, treachery on the part of Runjit Singh, 
had lost Peshawur to the Affghans. It was the personal 
energy—the martial prowess of Dost Mahommed that had 
secured the supremacy of the Barukzyes in Affghanistan ; 
and as Sultan Mahommed Khan wanted the ability or the 
honesty to hold his own at Peshawur, it was but natural and 
fitting that the chief of the Barukzyes should endeavour to 
enter into arrangements better calculated to preserve the integ- 
rity of the Affghan frontier. He desired, in the first instance, 
the absolute possession of Peshawur on his own account. He 
subsequently consented to hold it in vassalage to Runjit Singh. 
Had the British Government undertaken to effect an amicable 
arrangement between the Amir and the Maharajah (and such 
an arrangement might have been effected to the entire satisfac- 
tion of both parties), there is no room to doubt that Dost 
Mahommed would have rejected all overtures from the West- 
ward, and proved to us a firm and faithful ally. But instead 
of this we offered him nothing but our sympathy, and Dost 
Mahommed, with all respect for the British Government, 
looked for somcthing a little more substantial. That his 
conduct throughout the long negotiations with Burnes, was 
characterised by an entire singleness of purpose and straight- 
forwardness of action, we do not take upon ourselves to assert ; 
but we may with truth aver, that it evinced somewhat less 
than the ordinary amount of Affghan duplicity—somewhat les», 
indeed, than the ordinary amount of diplomatic chicanery and 
deceit. Singleness and straightforwardness do not flourish 
in the near neighbourhood either of Eastern or Western diplo- 
macy, and perhaps it is not wise, on our own account, to 
look too closely into these matters, We doubt whether any 
Eastern potentate ever negotiated with greater sincerity and 
good faith than did Dost Mahommed upon this occasion ; and 
if we can detect a flaw here and there, we ought not on that 
account, to condemn the general conduct of the man, but 
considering the school in which he had been educated, highly 
extol his freedom from the besetting vices of the country, 
when we see that his errors were few when they might have 
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been legion. The wonder is that he acted so honorably— 
that he was so sincere, so straightforward, so patient, and so 
moderate. He might have possessed all these qualities in 
much scantier measure, and yet have becn a very respectable 
Affghan. 

Burnes went, and Vickovich who had risen greatly in favor, 
soon took his departure for Herat, promising every thing that 
Dost Mahommed wanted—engaging to furnish money to the 
Barukzye chiefs, and undertaking to propitiate Runjit Singh. 
The Russian quitted Kabul, accompanied by Sirdar Mehir Dil 
Khan (who some time previously had arrived at Kabul with 
the object of winning over the Amir to the Persian alliance), 
and one Abt Khan, Barukzye, a confidential friend of Dost 
Mahommed, and on the present occasion, his representative. 
It had been arranged that Azim Khan, the Dost’s son, accompa- 
nied by the minister Sami Khan, should be despatched to the 
Shah ; but this arrangement being set aside in consequence of 
the scruples of the Mirza, Abi Khan was despatched in their 
place. There were now no half measures to be pursued. Dost 
Mahommed had flung himself into the arms of Persia. 

Vickovich was received with all honour at Kandahar. A 
treaty betwcen the Barukzyc brothers and the Shah was drawn 
up and signed by the latter. The envoy sent it back to the 
Sirdars, saying, “ Mahommed Shah has promised to give you the 
possession of Herat, I sincerely tcll you that you will also get 
Ghorian, on my account, from the Shah... .When Mahommed 
Omar Khan arrives here, I will ask the Shah to quit Herat, 
and I will remain here with 12,000 troops, and_ when you join, 
we will take Herat, which will afterwards be delivered to you,” 
—miagnificent promises truly, and most refreshing to the souls 
of the Kandahar Sirdars. The Ictter was sent on to Dost 
Mahommed, but it did not fill the heart of the Amfr with an 
equal measure of delight. The Russian alliance was unpo- 
pular at Kabul. It had “ruined him in the eyes of all 
Mahommedans.” A crisis, too, was at hand. Intelligence had 
reached the capital to the effect that not only was the friend- 
ship of the British Government irrecovcrably lost, but that 
an expedition was about to be equipped in the Company’s 
dominions with the avowed object of entering Affghanistan, and 
placing Shah S&jah-ul-Ma4lk on the throne which he had before 
endeavoured to regain. 

The intelligence alarmed the Amir. He was scarcely prepared 
for such a prompt manifestation of the displeasure of the British 
Government. He had not believed that it would at once 
assume so practical and so terrible a shape : clearly now before 
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him rose up, in all their dread proportions, the dangers which 
threatened his political existence. He saw at once that he had 
“ played the fool and erred exceedingly,” that a few thousand 
ducats from the Russians and the promise of a letter to 
Runjit Singh, were but trifles to weigh against an evil of such 
magnitude as a British army of invasion. But it was too late 
to repent—idle to revert with self-reproach to the past. It 
was left for him now to provide for the future. He began at 
once to strengthen the Balla Hissar and to repair the defences 
of Ghuzni. Moncy was required to provide means of resis- 
tance ; to raise it, he increased the burthen of taxation, which 
already pressed severely upon the inhabitants of the Kohistan, 
and in so doing lost a further instalment of his now waning 
popularity. 

Ample time was permitted to the Amir to organise his plans 
of resistance. He, at lcast, was not startled by a sudden 
incursion of hostile troops into his dominions. With such 
formidable natural defences and abundant time to strengthen 
to any extent his artificial ones, hc might have bidden defiance 
to the Suddozye Prince, backed by the whole British 
army. But one thing was wanting. The nationality of the 
Affghans scemed to be almost extinct. There was no union 
among the Barukzye brothers. There was scarcely a chief 
in the country who was not prepared to sell his birth- 
right fora mess of pottage. Dost Mahommed had, indeed, 
long ceased to look for any effectual support from the other 
sons of Sarfraz Khan; he now trusted to his own. It had 
for some time been his policy to supersede, as far as was 
possible, the influence of his brothers by putting forward his 
sons. Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan had done good service at 
Jamrad* They had carly evinced the possession of no small 
share of the military prowess and personal energy of their 
father. To them and to Hyder Khan he now entrusted the 
command of his troops. It was a perilous game that he was 
involved in, but he did not despair. 

From the dust of Lidianah rose Shah Sijah—the pension- 
ed exile—the hopeless fugitive—the man of many reverses, 
now suddenly to become a king; the signer of treaties, the 
favored ally of the British Government. In circumstances 


* Mohan Lal says, that Afzul Khan really did the work, and Akbar Khan claimed 
the credit, “Since that period” (the battle of Jamrid), he writes, ‘‘the eldest 
son of the Amir, Mahommed Afzul Khan, with other heroes of the family, is very 
much disheartened. No feeling of true regard has since existed between the father 
and these sons, and Akbar Khan continues gaining the strength and favor of the 
Amir”....He exalts Afzul Khan, in other passages, and lowers Mahommed Khan— 
but we can scarcely regard Mohan Lal as an unprejudiced witness, 
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how changed—in character how unchanged! Surrounded by: 
an army of his own, which had sprung up as though by magic, 
supported by a brilliant force of well-disciplined European 
troops, and attended by a cluster of the most distinguished 
European diplomatists in India, the mendicant of yesterday 
re-entered his old dominions ; and as the battle was to be fought 
Jor him and not é4y him, he was full of confidence and courage. 
It is no part of the task which we have set ourselves, to describe 
the operations of the army of the Indus, or to discuss the 
policy of the expedition. In the month of July 1839, the 
suddozye prince and the British army were before Ghuzni. 
Hyder Khan commanded the garrison. Afzul Khan, with 
his detatchment, was in the neighbourhood. Akbar Khan had 
been despatched to contest the passage of the Khybur with 
Timour Shah; and the Amir himself had determined, with 
his guns and his principal supporters, to take up his position 
on the road between Ghuzni and Kabul, and fling himself 
upon the advancing columns of the enemy, if they ever penc- 
trated so far into his country. 

The fall of Ghuzni—a fortress hitherto deemed impregnable 
-—-astounded Dost Mahommed and his sons, and struck dismay 
into their souls. Afzul Khan, who was prepared to fall upon 
our troops had they been repulsed before Ghuzni, found to his 
wonderment, that the British colors had been planted on the 
summit of the citadel ; and whatever may be the amount of 
that “sound judgment and laudable quality of heroism,” of which 
Mohan Lal says he is so abundantly possessed, he cut no very 
distinguished figure upon the present occasion, but sought 
safety in flight. Abandoning his elephants and the whole of 
his camp equipage, which fell as booty into the hands of Shah 
Sujah, the Prince fled towards Kabul. His father greatly 
incensed, sent to order his immediate halt, and “ peremtorily 
refused to receive him.” * Dost Mahommed appears never to 
have forgiven this failure at a critical time. 

In little more than four-and-twenty hours after the fall of 
Ghuzni, intelligence of the event reached the camp of the Amir. 
He at once assembled his chiefs, spoke of the defection of some 
of his people, expressed his apprehension that others were 
about to desert him, and declared his conviction that, without 
the aid of treachery, Ghuzni could not have fallen before the 
Feringhis, He then called upon all present who wavered in 
their loyalty, at once to withdraw from his presence, that he 
might know the extent of his resources and not rely upon 


* Outram, 
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the specious friendship of men who would forsake him 
at a critical moment. All protested their fidelity. A coun- 
cil was held and the result was, that the Nawab Jubbar 
Khan was despatched to the British camp* to treat with 
Shah Sujah and his allies. The Nawab mounted his 
horse and rode with unaccustomed rapidity to Ghuzni. There 
he was well received both by the Shah and the British 
mission. But his exertions were utterly fruitless. He ten- 
dered on the part of the Amir submission to the Suddozye 
prince, but claimed, on part of the brother of Futteh Khan, 
the herditary office of Wuzir, which had been held so long 
and so ably by the Barukzyes. The claim was at once rejected, 
and the mockery of an “honorable asylum” in the British 
dominions offered in its stead. Jubbar Khan spoke out 
plainly and bluntly like an honest man. His brother had 
no ambition to surrender his freedom and become a prisoner 
on the bounty of the British Government. Had his cause 
been far more hopeless than it was, Dost Mahommed would 
have rather flung himself upon the British bayonets than 
upon the protection of the Feringhfs. Jubbar Khan then 
frankly stating his own determination to follow the fortunes 
of his brother, requested and received his dimissal. 

The Nawab returned to the Amir’s camp. All hope of nego- 
ciation was now at an end, and Dost Mahommed, with resolution 
worthy of a better fate, marched out to dispute the progress 
of the invaders. At the head of an army, in which the seeds of 
dissolution had already been sown, he moved down upon 
Urghundi. There he drew up his troops and parked his 
guns; but it was not on this ground that he had determined 
to give the Feringhi battle. The last stand was to have been 
made at Maidan, on the Kabul river—a spot, the natural 
advantages of which would have been greatly in his favor. But 
the battle was never fought. At Urghundi it became too 
manifest that there was treachery in his camp. The venal 
Kuzzilbashes were fast deserting his standard. There was 
scarcely a true’man left in his ranks, Hadji Khan Khakur, 
on whom he had placed great reliance, had gone over to the 
enemy, and others were fast following his example. This 
was the crisis of his fate. He looked around him and saw 
only perfidy on the right hand and on the left. He felt equal to 
the occasion, but thus deserted, what could he do? Never had 
the nobility of his nature shone forth more truly and more lus- 


Whether this step was taken by Dost Mahommed on his own account, or 
whether it was recommended or agreed to by his principal partisans, does not very 
clearly appear, 
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trously. In the hour of adversity, when all were false, he was 
true to his own manhood. Into the midst of his own perfidious 
troops he rode, with the Koran in his hand, and there called 
upon his followers, in the names of God and the Prophet, not 
to forget that they were true Mahommedans—not to disgrace 
their names and to dishonor their religion, by rushing ‘into the 
arms of one who had filled the country with infidels and blas- 
phemers. He besought them to make one stand, like brave 
men and true believers, to rally round the standard of the 
Commander of the Faithful; to beat back the invading Fer- 
inghis or die in the glorious attempt. He then reminded 
them of his own claims on their fidelity: “You have eaten 
my salt,” he said, “these thirteen years. If, as is too plain, you 
are resolved to seck a new master, grant me but one favor in 
requital for that long period of maintenance and kindness— 
enable me to die with honour. Stand by the brother of Futteh 
Khan, whilst he exccutes one last charge against the cavalry of 
these Feringhi dogs; in that onsct he will fall; then go and 
make your own terms with Shah Sdjah."* The noble spirit- 
stirring appeal was vainly uttered: few responded to it. There 
was scarcely a true heart left. With despairing eyes he looked 
around upon his recreant followers. He saw that there was no 
hope of winning them back to their old allegiance ; he felt that 
he was surrounded by traitors and cowards, who were willing 
to abandon him to his fate. It was idle to struggle against his 
destiny; the first bitter pang was over, he reassumed his 
serenity of demeanour, and addressing himself to the Kuzzil- 
bashes, formally gave them their discharge. He then dis- 
missed all who were inclined to purchase safety by tendering 
allegiance to the Shah, and witha small handful of followers, 
leaving his guns still in position, turned his horse’s head towards 
the regions of the Hindd Kush.t 

It was on the evening of the 2nd of August that he com- 





* Havelock. 

4 The stuns were found in position when the British troops reached Urghun« 
di. ‘* Onward,” says Captain Havelock, ‘‘moved the force, and an hour had not 
elapsed since the day broke, when 1t came full upon the abandoned ordinance of 
the fallen Barukzye. Twenty two pieces of various calibre, but generally good 
guns, on field carriages, superior to those generally seen in the armies of Asiatic 
princes, were parked in a circle in the Amir’s late position. Two more were placed 
in battery in the village of Urghundi, at the foot of the hills........... The route 
by which we had advanced, was flanked by a deep impracticable ravine, on which 
the Affghan left would have rested; there their artillery had been parked, and 
would probably from this point have swept the open plain, and searchea the narrow 
defile by which we would have debouched upon. Their front was open for the 
exertions af a bold and active cavalry, and here the Amir might at least bave died 
with honour.” But all this is mere speculation. It now appears that the Amfr 
had no intention of making a stand at Urghundi. 
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menced his flight. A party from the British camp, commanded 
by Captain Outram and officered by a little band of dashing 
soldiers and bold riders, was soon in rapid pursuit. Hadjf 
Khan Khakur, the apostate chief, rode with them. He had 
undertaken to betray his master. The rest is well known. 
The treachery which we had purchased for so many pieces 
of gold, was retributively turned against us. We reaped 
as we had sown; and Dost Mahommed escaped. Dost Ma- 
hommed crossed the Hindu Kish, and for a while fortune 
seemed to favor him. The Wulli of Kulam, who a little 
time before, had been at war with the Amir, now forgot 
all old animositics, and received the fugitive monarch with 
friendship and hospitality. To counteract this movement 
in the Usbeg country, a detachment of British troops was 
despatched to Bameean. The operations of this little force 
had the effect ere long of driving the Amir out of the fricndly 
country in which he had taken up his abode, and reducing 
him to the condition of a fugitive, more hopeless and forlorn 
than before he had thrown himsclf upon the protection of the 
Wullf. In the valley of Syghan, there is a fort called Sar-i- 
sung. It was held by one Mahommed Ali Beg, a chief who 
had given in his adhesion to Shah Sujah. 11 was essential to 
the safety of the Bamecan detachment that this foit should be 
held by a friend. Assisted by the Wulli of Kdalim, one 
Khilich Beg laid sicge to the fort. It had been arranged then, 
in the event of the capture of the place which had been calcu- 
lated upon with some confidence, that onc of Dost Mahommed’s 
followers who was in the camp of the bescigers, should be 
appointed Governor of the place in the name of the Amir. 
This could not be permitted. A dctachment was sent out 
from the British camp to raise the siepe; Golaum Beg (the 
Wulli’s son) and Khilich Beg fled, and the Usbeg force was 
completely broken up. The effects of this movement were 
most advantageous to British interests. Not only did it open 
the communications of the British force with Turkistan, but 
had a perceptible and immediate effect upon the fortunes of 
Dost Mahommed. “Dost Mahommed’s star,” writes an intelli- 
gent officer of the Bamecan detachment, “ which had for a time 
shone forth was again dimmcd by a cloud. His fortune 
* waned, and the natural consequence was, that of those who 
followed the unfortunate monarch into exile, many now 
deserted him in his utmost necd; his funds failed fast, and 
the ex-Amir was forced to grant a discharge to those of his 
followers who demanded it. During the month of Novém- 
“ber, many of these with their wives and families pas§ed 
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“through Bamecan on their way to Kabul.... They were 
“reduced to the most lamentable plight. The Amir had no 
“money and could not support so many dependants ; they were 
“thercfore obliged to resort to the sale of horses and other 
“property to procure the means of subsistence for themselves 
“and families. They remained with him for some time, hoping 
“that fortune would wear a more favorable aspect; but 
“Golaum Beg’s unsuccessful expedition to Syghan dissipated 
“any bright visions which might have been conjured up; and 
“Dost Mahommed himsclf, now helpless and dispirited, gave 
“to many a written discharge under his own seal, and bade 
“them seek their livelihood elsewhere.”* 

What followed we shall do well to narrate in the words of 
the same able and accurate writer ;—“ I have said that the hopes 
“of a brighter fortune which this unhappy prince at one time 
“cherished, were rudcly frustrated by the intelligence of 
“Golaum Bcg’s disaster, and the beneficial workings of Dr. 
“ Lord’s vigorous policy were fully developed. It is true that 
“the evil was merely aveited ; but as he could not possibly 
“have foreseen the events which aftctwards rendered all the 
“advantage pieviously gained nugatory, the praise due to 
“him for having succecded in diiving the Amir from the 
“Southern banks of the Oxus, should not be withheld. Des- 
“pair was largely infused among the followers of the fugitive 
“monarch, and he himself, too, on whom care had laid its 
“heavy hand, no doubt shared in this feeling, and suffered 
“some anxicty to steal upon him, when he heard of the sudden 
“blow struck by the Feringhis, and knew not what more might 
“follow. He no longer felt himself sccure, and almost imme- 
“diately prepared for flight towards Persia, where he felt sure 
“of a favourable reception, his mothcr being a native of that 
“country ; but day by day he delayed his departure, perhaps 
“with a lingering hope that somcthing advantageous might 
“yet occur to pievent the necessity of so long a journey,— 
“perhaps through financial difficulties; but, at length he set 
“out accompanied by his sons and his brother, the Nawab 
“Jubbar Khan ; his journey, poor man, did not end in the way 
“ which he had anticipated. I never heard the exact route by 
“which he was proceeding, but he must have passed within a 
“short distance of Balkh ; for the Governor of that place, 
“which is subject to the rule of Bokhara, sent him a message, 


a 
— ~ 





* From a series of papers entitled ‘* the British on the [Iindu-Kush,”’ published 
originally in the Benga! Hurkaru, and now quoted from Stocqueler’s “ Memorials 
of Affghanistan.” 
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‘‘ requesting him to give him a meeting, as he had some pro- 
“posals to make to him on the part of the Amir-4l-Mamu- 
“min. 

* Dost Mahommed sent his brother the Nawab to him to 
“hear what these proposals might be; but the Governor of 
“Balkh laid hold upon the envoy, and declared that he would 
“not free him until the Amir in person came. Accordingly 
“the ex-chief went to procure the liberation of his brother, 
“and when he arrived at that once famous, but now insignifi- 
“cant city, he found himsclf little less than a prisoner: Jubbar 
“ Khan was released, but the dethroned monarch was informed 
“that the king of Bokhara desired his presence. Perfectly 
“helpless, he could not but accede, and perhaps at the time 
“he entertained hopes of a friendly reception. The Nawab 
“returned to Kiélim with his own and the Dost’s family, 
“while the other, accompanicd by the young Khans, Akbar 
“and Afzul, repaired to Bokhara. There, instead of meeting 
“ with the reception which first reports led us to believe awaited 
“him, the whole party were thrown into dungeons, and thus 
“did Dost Mahommed, in fleeing from the British, who would 
“have proved then, as now, kind hosts rather than enemies, 
“become dependent on the caprices of a tyrant.” 

For a while the Amir and his sons were condemned to taste in 
all its bitterness, the misery of close confinement in the city of 
Bokhara. We know how the Amir of this place is wont to treat 
his Christian prisoners. His Mahommedan captives, whom he 
at first pretended to receive as guests, were dealt with somewhat 
more lcniently—but the natural ferocity of the man was not to 
be kept down ; and Dost Mahommed nearly became the victim 
of a treacherous murder. Baffled in this attempt on the life of 
his prisoners, and not daring openly to slay them, he kept them 
for a time under strict surveillance, forbidding them even to 
repair to mosque. This inhospitable treatment seems to have 
called forth a remonstrance from the Shah of Persia, in conse- 
quence of which greater liberty was allowed to the unfortunate 
princes—a rclaxation of which they availed themselves to make 
their escape. Many romantic incidents are reported in con- 
nexion with this flight from Bokhara. The horse on which the 
Dost fled, being incapable of proceding further, its rider 
transferred himself to a caravan which he chanced to over- 
take, and escaped detection only by dyeing his beard with ink. 
The Wallf of Kalam was delighted to welcome him again. 

It was not long before the Amir again found himself at the 
head of a considerable force. His family, with the exception 
of the two sons who had sharcd his captivity in Bokhara, were 
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in the hands of the Bristish, He knew the danger of his 
determined course; and when reminded that his wives and 
children were in our power, sorrowfully replied, “I have no 
family; I have buried by wives and children.” As the Usbek 
fighting men flocked to the standards of Dost Mahommed and 
the Walli of Kulim, the hopes of the former seemed to rise, 
and his determination to strike a vigorous blow for the recovery 
of his lost empire, gathered strength and consistency. To 
have cut upon the Bameean detachment, and emerging from the 
Hindu Kash, to have appeared on the plains below flushed with 
victory, raising the old war-cry in the name of the Prophet, 
and profiting by the notorious unpopularity of Shah Sujah in 
that part of the country, would have been a mighty achieve- 
ment—one which would have rendered easy his triumphant 
progress to the very walls of the capital. He determined to 
make the effort, and in the month of September advanced 
upon Bamcean, with a force of six or cight thousand men. To 
strengthen the British position, a reinforcement consisting of 
some details of irregular horse and a native infantry regiment, 
under Colonel Dennie, an officer of approved gallantry and 
skill, who had led the storming party at Ghuzn{, was by this 
time on its way from Kabul. On the 30th August, a party of 
Usbegs, headed by Afzul Khan the cldest son of the Amir, 
advanced upon Bafgah, one of the British outposts, but was 
repulsed by the gallant little Gurkah regiment and a party of 
Affghan horse. It was necessary, however, to withdraw the 
British detachment from this isolated post, and to fall back 
upon Syghan. On their way, one of the Shah’s infantry regi- 
ments deserted its colors, and went over in a body to the 
enemy. This disaster filled the Amir with rencwed confidence 
and he pushed on to attack the British position at Bameean, 
expecting to carry everything before him. On the 18th of 
September he came up with a portion of our force under 
Brigadier Dennie, which was advancing to Syghan to meet him. 
The Brigadier had ony two guns, and not more than a third 
of his force; but with such terrible effect did these two guns* 
play upon the advancing columns of the enemy, and such was 
the steady gallantry of all arms, that the Affghan force lost 
heart and fled before the handful of Hindustani soldiers, 
The Dost, the Wulli and Afzul Khan escaped, leaving their 
camp equipage, their kettle-drums, their ammunition and their 
only gun upon the field. They “ owed their safety to the fleet- 
ness of their horses.” 


cate arse bnDermmnnmne aneae  e aeaeeea eaaaaaeeaaeeeamneeennen 
* A howitzer and six pounder, from the 4th troop, 3rd Brigade, under Lieut, 
Murray Mackenzie, 
M 
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“Tam like a wooden spoon” said Dost Mahommed, “you 
may throw me hither and thither, but I shall not be hurt.” 
—Having been defeated on the Hindi Kush, he now re- 
appeared in the Kohistan. Disaffection was rife throughout 
that part of the country. The authority of Shah Séjah had 
been but imperfectly established. More than one fortress was 
in the hands of a recusant chief, and it was apprehended that 
the presence of Dost Mahommed would set the whole country 
in a blaze. Accordingly, at the latter end of September, a 
force under Sir Robert Sale was sent into the Kohistan. Sir 
Alexander Burnes accompained it. It moved in the first 
instance on Tantandurrah. The fire of ou.* guns soon caused 
its evacuation and the place was speedly “ken. Sale then 
advanced upon Sdlgah; the attempt to Coley the fort by 
assault was not successful; but the enemy, ay, Jing a renewal 
of the attempt, effected their escape, and the’ dastions of the 
fort were destroyed. During almost the entire month of 
October, Dost Mahommed was flitting about from one place to 
another, to the extreme annoyance of our political officers and 
the discomfort of our troops. Various were the reports which 
reached the British camp, of the nature of his movements and 
the number of his adherents. Many of these were of a most 
exaggerated character; and, such at one time was the alarm 
which they scem to have created, and the gloomy forebodings 
which filled the minds of our political chiefs, that they predicted 
the necessity of concentrating all our troops in the Balla Hissar, 
and actually began to think of preparations for a siege. Guns 
were mounted on the Balla Hissar, so as to overawe the town 
which it was expected would soon be in a state of rebellion; 
the guards were everywhere increased, and Sir William 
Macnaghten talked about having “to submit to the disgrace of 
being shut up in Kabul for a time.* Onthe 11th of October 
it was known that the Dost was in the valley of Ghorebund. 
A detachment was sent to intercept his progress ; but he moved 
off towards Nijrow, where he assembled his troops, in number 
it is said about four thousand, and on the 27th broke ground 
and moved down towards the capital. On the 2oth, intelligence 
of the ex-Amir’s movements having reached the British camp, 
the force under General Sale was sent out to meet the enemy. 
it was a critical moment. Such was the exasperation produced 
by the apparent success of the ex-Amfr, even upon the kindly 
nature of the envoy, that he talked about showing no mercy to 


* See the correspondence of Sir W. Macnaghten, as quoted in the Calcutla Re- 
view, No. III, 
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the man, who was the “author of all the evils now distracting 
the country.” Shah Sujah was eager to “hang the dog;” 
and even Macnaghten could only say that he would defer the 
execution till he could hear from Lord Auckland on the sub- 
ject. This was only the “furor brevis”—the temporary in- 
Sanity of one, who would never so have applied the branding 
iron to the reputation of the country which it was his 
first duty to uphold. The generous sympathy, which even at 
this time was felt throughout the British camp towards the 
unfortunate Amfr, is a national characteristic which it is 
pleasing to dwell upon—the spectacle of a brave man fighting 
for his liberty, fighting for the country from which he had 
been expelled by an invading army, was one which no true 
English soldier can have contemplated without feelings of 
admiration and pity. 

On the 2nd of November—a day which has obtained a melan- 
choly celebrity in the annals of the English in Affghanistan— 
the British force came in sight of the enemy. The army of 
the ex-Amir was posted at Purwun-darrah, and the Nijrow 
hills were bristling with the armed population of a hostile 
country. Dost Mahommed had no intention on that day of 
giving battle to the Feringhfs He was unprepared for the 
conflict, and would fain have avoided it—but an unforeseen 
occurrence precipitated the collision. On the first appearance of 
the British troops, the Dost evacuated the village of Purwun- 
darrah and the neighbouring forts, and was moving offtoa 
position on some high ground, commanded to the rearward 
by a lofty mountain, when, at the suggestion of Dr. Lord, the 
British cavalry were sent forward to outflank the Affghans. 
The scene which followed is perhaps one of the most exciting, 
as itis the most melancholy in the whole Affghan drama. It 
was a clear bright morning. The yellow foliage of autumn 
glittered like gold in the broad sunlight. The opposite hills 
were alive with the enemy ; the crisp, fresh air, so bracing and 
invigorating to the human frame, seemed to breath confi- 
dence and courage. Dost Mahommed who since his defcat at 
Bameean, had often been heard of, never scen, by the British 
troops, and who had seemed to elude the grasp of the army 
of occupation like an ignis fatuus, was now actually within 
their reach. It ought to have been an hour of triumph. The 
Affghans were on the hills skirting one side of the pass; the 
British troops were on the opposite declivity. Dost Mahom- 
med saw our cavalry advancing, and from that moment all 
thought of retreat seems to have been cast away far from him. 
At the head of a small band of horsemen—strong, sturdy 
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Affghans, but badly mounted, he prepared to meet his assail- 
ants. Beside him rode the bearer of the blue standard, which 
marked his place in the battle. He pointed to it ; reined in 
his horse; then snatching the white Linghi from his head, 
stood up in his stirrups uncovered before his followers, and 
called upon them, in the name of God and the Prophet, to drive 
the cursed Kaffirs out of the country. “Follow me,” he 
cried aloud, “or I ama lost man.” The Affghan horsemen 
advanced—the rest is painful to relate. The English officers 
who led our cavalry to the attack, covered themselves with 
glory. The native troopers fled like sheep. Emboldened by 
the craven conduct of the British cavalry, the Affghan horse- 
men :ode forward, driving their enemy bcfore them and 
charging right up to the position of the British, until almost 
within reach of our guns. The Affghan sabres told with 
cruel effect upon our mounted men; Licutenants Broadfoot 
and Crispin were cut to pieces; Dr. Lord was killed by a shot 
from a neighbouring fort, which tore out his bowels ; Captains 
Fraser and Ponsonby, whose gallantry has never been surpassed 
even in the annals of old Roman heroism, still live to show 
cr honorable scars, and to tell the story of that melancholy 
ay. 

In front of our columns, the Affghans, flaunting the national 
standard, stood for some time masters of the field, and then 
quietly withdrew from the scene of battle. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, awed by this disaster, wrote to Sir William Macnaghten 
to say that there was nothing left for the force but to fall back 
upon Kabul, and implored the envoy there to concentrate all 
our troops. Sir William received the letter on the 3rd of 
November, as the was taking his evening ride in the outskirts 
of the city. His worst forebodings were confirmed ; he little 
knew what thoughts were stirring in the breast of the 
ex-Amir. Dost Mahommed, in the very hour of victory, felt 
that it was hopeless to contend against the power of the British 
Government. He had too much sagacity not to know that 
his success at Purwun-darrah must eventually tend, by moving 
the British to redouble thcir exertions, rather to hasten than to 
retard the inevitable day of his final destruction. He quitted 
the field in no mood of exultation; with no bright visions of 
the future before him. True, he had won the last throw, but 
the issue had ceased to be a matter of speculation. The hour 
in which, with dignity and grace, he might throw himself upon 
the protection of his enemies, now seemed to have arrived. 
He had met the British troops in the field, and at the head 
of a little band of horsemen, had driven back the cavalry 
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of the Feringhis—his last charge had been a noble one, he 
might now retire from the contest without a blot upon his 
namie. 

So thought the ex-Amir, as was his wont, taking counsel 
on his saddle. None knew in the British camp the direction 
he had taken—none guessed the character of his thoughts, 
On the day after the victory of Purwun-darrah he was under 
the walls of Kabul. He had been four-and-twenty hours in 
the saddle, but betrayed little symptoms of fatigue. A single 
horseman* attended him. As thcy approached the residence 
of the British envoy, they saw an English gentleman re- 
turning from his evening ride. The attendant galloped for- 
ward to satisfy himself of the identity of the rider, and being 
assured that the envoy was before him, said that the Amir 
was at hand. ‘What Amir?” asked Macnaghten. “ Dost 
Mahommed Khan,” was the answer; and presently the Amir 
himself stood before him. Throwing himself from his horse, 
Dost Mahommed saluted the envoy, and said he was come to 
claim his protection. He surrendered his sword to the British 
chief, but Macnaghten returning it to him, desired the Amir 
to remount. They then rode togethcr into the mission com- 
pound—Dost Mahommed asking many eager questions about 
his family as they went. A tent having been pitched for his 
accommodation, he wrote letters to his sons, exhorting them 
to follow his example and seek the protection of the British 
Government. 

The rest is soon told—a prisoner, but an honorcd one in 
the British camp, Dost Mahommed remained some ten days 
at Kabul, during which time all the leading officers of the 
garrison paid him the most marked attention. Men, who 
kept aloof from Shah-Sujah, as one to be religiously avoided, 
were eager to present themselves before the unfortunate 
Amir, and to show that they respected him in his fallen fortunes. 
He received his visitors with courtesy, and conversed with 
them with freedom. Seated on the ground he desired them 
to be seated; and seemed to take pleasure in the society of 
the brave men who did him honor. Captain Nicolson—an 
officer of distinguished gallantry and great intelligence, whose 
early death on the banks of the Sutle} his country has to 
deplore—who had been selected by Sir W. Macnaghten to 
fill the difficult and delicate office of custodian to the ex-Amfr, 
acted on these occasions as interpreter. It may be doubted, 
whether a single officer quitted his presence without drawing 


* Said to have been Sultan Mahommed Khan, 
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a comparison between the Amir and the Shah, very much to 
the disadvantage of the latter. 

On the 12th of November 1840, Dost Mahommed, under a 
strong escort, commenced his progress towards the provinces 
of India. He appears to have recovered his spirits during the 
journey, and to have won golden opinions from all the officers 
who accompanied him.* The progress was a long and tedious 
one. His final destination was uncertain; but he was permit- 
ted, in the first instance, to proceed to Calcutta, where the Go- 
vernor-General was then residing. A house was taken for him in 
the suburbs, and his annual pension fixed at two lakhs of rupees. 
At]the Presidency he remained for some time. Lord Auckland 
treated him with marked kindness and attention ; invited him 
to Government House; escorted him to such of the public 
institutions as were calculated to interest the Amir; showed 
him all the “lions” of Calcutta and the suburbs, and took 
him to his country house at Barrackpore. The ex-chief 
seemed to have no desire to shun the public gaze. He was 
constantly to be met in an English barouche on the course, or 
public drive; and might sometimes at sunset be seen to 
descend from his carriage and perform, coram populo, his even- 
ing devotions, The climate of Calcutta did not suit his con- 
stitution. He resided amongst us during the most unfavorable 
season of a not very favorable year; his health suffered, and 
for a while he was stretched on the bed of sickness—a trial 
which severely taxed his philosophy. “He condemned,” says 
one who had several opportunities of conversing with him at 
this time,} “ without measure the City of Palaces—but hardly 
knew how to say enough of the kind politeness and good 
will which had been evinced towards him by the sakizds; not 
alone the sahids, but their mekems—in all of whose manners 
and expressions he observed kindness and friendship.” 

In the autumn of 1841, Dost Mahommed, attended by 
Captain Nicolson, turned his back upon Calcutta. <A residence 
had been provided for him at Ludianah, where the exiled 





* During the halt at Jellalabad, the Dost having expressed a wish to see the 
Feringhis in their social hours, was invited to the Mess of the European Regiment, 
After dinner, he was conducted by Capt. Nicolson into the Mess Room, all the 
officers rising as he entered. He appeared to enjoy the music of the band, and the 
convivial songs which enlivened the evening—smoked a cheroot, and conversed 
freely with all who addressed him. 

+Mr. Charles Grant, an intelligent young artist, of whose works we have already 
spoken in this journal, Mr. Grant has published, among other clever sketches of 
** Oriental Heads,” a vraison containing portraits of tbe ex-Amir, Harder Khan, 
UWkrun Khan, &c., accompanied by some interesting and amusing letter press, 
The portrait, in the Calcutta edition is not, in respect of fidelity and spirit, behind 
any of the numerous likenesses of the Amirs, which have appeared in the volumes 
of Vigne, Burnes, Mohan Lal, &c. &c. \ 
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Shah S4jah pompous in his poverty, had dwelt before him. 
But, as he was proceeding towards the frontier, intelligence of 
the disastrous outbreak at Kabul—to Dost Mahommed it must 
have seemed the day of retribution—reached the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, and soon made its way tothe Presidency. 
This tidings suggested at once the propriety of a change of 
route, and Dost Mahommed was escorted to MissGrie. The 
surveillance exercised over him, now as a matter of precaution, 
became more strict—stricter than the real circumstances, 
though not than the seeming exigencies of the case demanded. 
We believe him to have been guiltless not only of all partici- 
pation in, or connivance at, the great popular movement for the 
expulsion of the British from Affghanistan, but wholly igno- 
rant of the storm that was rising. Still, it was necessary 
that, at such a time, the ex-chief should be closely watched. 
His escape would have so strengthened the cause of our ene- 
mies, that to us it would have been a great national disaster. 
Of the vigilance that was exercised there was little to complain. 
But the threats—if ever they were more than threats—to 
send Dost Mahommed and his family to England as an act 
of imbecile retaliation, were cruel and unmanly. 

The army of retribution, under General Pollock, marched 
upon Kabul, broke up the forces of Akbar Khan, planted the 
British colors upon the Balla Hissar, and returned to the pro- 
vinces of India. Then the Governor-General, Lord Ellen- 
brough, issued that notable proclamation of the 1st of October, 
in which he spoke of Dost Mahommed, as a chief “ believed 
to be hostile,” and soon afterwards published the following act 
of grace, restoring the exiled Amir to his country :— 

Secret Depariment, Simla, 25th October.—“ The advance of the British 
armies to Ghuzniand Kabul, having led to the restoration to freedom of 
the British prisoners in the hands of the Affghans, Dost Mahommed Khan, 
his wives and family, and the wife and family of Mahommed Akbar Khan, 
and many Afighan chiefs, remain in the absolute power of the British 
Government, without having any means of procuring their liberation. 

To this condition of disgrace and danger has Mahommed Akabar Khan re- 
duced his father, and his wife, and his family. and the chiefs his countrymen, 
by making war upon women, and preferring the continuance of their captivity 
and suffering for objects connected only with his own safety, to the general 
exchange of prisoners which was offered by the British Government, and 
the consequent restoration to liberty of those whose honor and whose 
happiness should have been most dear to him. 

But the British Government is desirous of terminating, at the earliest 
period, all the evils which have arisen out of the Affghan war : and the Gov- 
ernor-General, enabled by the recovery of the British prisoners who were in 
the hands of the enemy, to follow the course most in accordance with 
clemency and humanity, declares that when the British army returning frem 
Afighanistan shall have passed the Indus, all the Affghans now in the 
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power of the British Government, shall be permitted to return to their 


country 
The Affghan chiefs who are thus released, will, before they pass the Sutlej, 
present themselves at the durbar* of the Governor-General in his camp at 


Fe: ozepore. 

The peste of Dost Mahommed Khan and Mahommed Akbar Khan, and all 
the ladies of the family and household, shall be conduct with all respect to 
the frontiers of Affghanistan.” 

Becoming as was this resolution of the British Government 
to liberate the captive Amir, there was one passage in the 
above edict which raised a cry of indignation throughout 
India. To have dragged Dost Mahommed and his sons to the 
footstool of the Governor-Gencral—to have paraded them at 
Ferozpore to grace the triumph of the British over his own 
countrymen, would have been an unmanly and a cruel act—a 
crowning injury, which would have disgraced the British name, 
and filled with hatred and contempt the breasts of the Affghan 
princes. It matters not what induced the Governor-General 
to abandon so unworthy a design. It was abandoned. Dost 
Mahommed was permitted to depart in peace. An escort was 
allowed him: he set forth and turned his back upon the 
British frontier. At the Court of Shere Singh, in his passage 
through the Punjab, he was reccived with kindness and respect. 
He entered his old dominions. The ravages of the destroying 
army, which had just quitted Affghanistan, were everywhere 
too visible as he advanced: but, melancholy as were the sights 
that greeted him, he at least breathed the air of freedom, and 
in this there was abundant solace. Of his reception we have 
no authentic accounts. It appears probable that at the period 
of his return, the minds of his countrymen were so engrossed 
with matters peculiarly affecting themselves, either as tribes or 
individuals—the natural consequences of the devastation 
which had beeu committed along the route of the avenging 
army,—that there was little room in their breasts for any feelings 
of nationality, He made his way quietly to Kabul, and, if in 
the midst of no great popular enthusiasm, certainly without 
anything approaching opposition, took up his abode once more 
in the Balla Hissar, and received the homage of the people. 
Since that time his mind has been occupied with the ceaseless 
intrigues inseparable from an Affghan court—intrigues which 
it would be unprofitable to narrate in detail, even if authentic 
materials could be collected. He appears to be weary of the 
bustle of war, and would, if his turbulent son Mahommed 
Akbar Khan could be induced to forego the wild delights of 


* This was subsequently dispensed with, 
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ever-recurring excitements, fain repose quietly under the laurels 
which he earned for himself in early life. 

It is said that he is especially desirous to cement an alliance 
with the “Sirkar Company,” and that he is constantly exert- 
ing himself to counteract the Anti-British tendencies of his 
son Akbar Khan. 

We have now brought the history of Dost Mahommed’s life 
down to the present time. It has been our object to confine 
ourselves as closely as possible to pure narrative—condensing 
within a narrow space the record of the many events of a most 
eventful career. It is scarcely necessary that we should con- 
clude this notice with a written character of the Amir, as his 
conduct best reveals what he is. Indeed, it has been said of 
Dost Mahommed that he has no character at all; and inas- 
much as it is made up of inconsistencies, there is some truth 
in the assertion. The fact is that there is observable through- 
out his career traces of two separate characters—the natural 
character of the man, and the character shaped by circum- 
stances. There is scarcely anything which may be said of 
Dost Mahommed, not to be substantiated by a reference to 
some incident in his career. He was just and unjust; merci- 
ful and cruel ; cautious and rash ; frank and treacherous, His 
virtues were his own. There was nothing in the accidents of 
his position to foster their growth whilst every outward cir- 
cumstance tended to favor the expansion of opposition qualities. 
He is to be pitied rather than condemned. As a man he 
could not have escaped the temptations which beset his path. 
Often compelled to sin in self-defence—often compelled to heap 
crime upon crime, or perish in his inactivity—his life was one 
of almost perpetual warfare—of constant excitation of the pas- 
sions. Itis just that we should bring to the estimate of his 
character, a clear perception of all these pernicious accidents of 
position, for he appears never to have sinned in wantonness, but 
to have loved evil less than good ; and, judging by what he was 
when removed from the destructive influences of unholy strife, 
it is probable that undcr a serener sky, and on a less barren 
soil, his virtues might have elevated him to a high rank among 
rulers and among men. Compared with his cotemporaries, he 
towers above them all, in the former if not in the latter capa- 
city ; no Affghan prince in the present century has shown him- 
self so fit to govern. In many respects his conduct, at the 
most favorable epoch of his career, was a model for rulers in all 
parts of the world; and at the most unfavorable epoch, when 
the clouds of adversity gathered most thickly over his head, his 
heroism was of so romantic a character, that history in these 
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prosaic times can scarcely supply a parallel to it, History, 
indeed, has never more closely simulated romance, than when 
recording the remarkable career of this remarkable man. 


*." There is much vratsemblance in the following passages 
from General Harlan’s book, descriptive of the personal habits 
of Dost Mahommed, that we are induced to publish them in 
the form of an appendix to this article :— 


“The Amfr was not attended by a guard of regular troops, but his per- 
sonal servants, many of whom were confidential household slaves, came 
armed into his presence. Every day, except Thuisday morning, he sat in 
public to transact business Thursday motning was devoted to the bath 
uutil ten o'clock; after this hour, those only visited him who were called. 
He usually employed the time before noon 1n auditing his domestic affairs 
in company with his Muzas or writers. * * : * 

Friday was appropriated to the promiscuous access of the populace. On 
this day, the gateway of his durbar was thrown wide open, and the door- 
keepers withdrawn. Every one who had a cause to urge, or curiosity to 
gratify, might come into the piesence without impediment The Amfr 
heard all complaints in person, attended by the Langf Civil causes were 
referred to this functionary for judgment, and the sentence was enforced by 
the Amfr. Criminal causes, which were not likely to yield a fine, were also 
referred to the Langf, to shift from his own shoulders the odium of an 
onerous act. * * * * : * * ig 

The remainder of the week was employed in the transaction of miscellane- 
ous business The hours of business were confined to the forenoon. His 
highness, in common with all the Mahommedans, was an early riser, which 
custom 1s necessary to admit of the performance of the prescribed morning 
prayers. Of the five periods of prayer commanded by the traditionary law, 
the first must be finshed before sunrise, otherwise the act becomes “ quz- 
zah,” or “lapsed ;” in this event the prayer 1s unacceptable to the deity, 
or of no avail; and the consequences attending neglect of religious duty 
should be deprecated by charitable donation, at least to the provision of a 
meal for the necessitous. Conscientious persons will perform this peni- 
tential hospitelity, though the mass of the community are indifferent to the 
pious injunction. After the conclusion of this first religious duty, which 
commences the diurnal service and routine of life, he read a few pages 
in the Koran attended by his Iman. This functionary translated into 
Persian, or rather expounded 1n that colloquial dialect, the Arabic of the 
sacred volume, which the Mussalman holds to be the Word of God In this 
employment he would be engaged an hour, more or less, as the task was longer 
or shorter At the conclusion of this matin exercise, to which all the 
faithful who have singular pretensions to piety, are addicted, the chiefs 
who composed the durbar made their entree promiscuously, and with the 
simple ceremony of a bow, and the ordinary salutation “Usulam Allai- 
kim,” touching the forehead as they leaned forward with the inner surface 
of the four fingers of the mght hand, took their seats on the nght or left 
of his highness. They were seated generally according to the rank of each 
guest. * * = * * : % 

The salutation of every one was returned by an audible response, it being 
amongst the rehgious injunctions of the faithful, to reply to proferred 
civility a reciprocal acknowledgment. They are probably just in the esti- 
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mation of politeness when they ascribe humility and condescension to the 
courteous. These are qualities which all profess to admire and endeavour 
to practise, notwithstanding the exclusive bigotry of pure Mahommedanism. 
My place in durbar was alongside of the Amfr, on the left if the right 
should be pre-occupied, otherwise on the right. If his brother, the Nawab 
was there when I entered, he always gave place to me. The Nawabs 
Jubbar Khan and Mahommed Khan Populzye, whose daughter was married 
to the heir apparent, and myself, were the only officers who enjoyed the 
prescriptive right of seating ourselves on the same numed or felt, which his 
highness occupied. * > * * * 

When recent spring fruit came into season the Amfr frequently break- 
fasted at nine o’clock, on mulberries or apricots, in which instance he 
usually abstained from the more solid repast at meridian. * * * # 

At twelve o'clock, the Prince and the elite :etired and slept until two 
PM. ; at this hour they arose to perform the second prayer. After his ablu- 
tions and toilet, the Amfi egressed from his harem, and mounting his horse, 
which was in waiting at the gateway, he sallied out upon his evening nide. 
He had a fondness for fine horses, and generally visited his stud in the after- 
noon ; but this occupation was more appropriate to the spring, when the 
brood mares and colts attracted his regard, and participated in his care. 
In the summer and fall, he luxuriated in the picturesque scenery about the 
city, from a favourite prospect point; seated himself, with a few select 
friends on the bank of a running stieam, of which there were several about 
the vicinity, and enjoyed a cup of tea, or visited some one of the magnifi- 
cent, oramental and useful gardens near the suourbs of Kabul, accom- 
panied by a train of musicians. In the spring he viewed his stud daily 
about three or four P. M. He sat on a terrace made for the purpose, two 
or three feet high, covered with felts. Here many of his chiefs joined him, 
who did not usually attend in morning durbar. These were stipendiary 
lords, and millahs or pests and familar friends who enjoyed his con- 
fidence ; they passed their time in smoking the cullioon,* desultory con- 
veisation, complimentary commendations of the Prince’s unique fancy for 
horses, and admiration of the promising brood of young colts, which were 
the delight of his highness and favounites of his taste. These companions 
passed the evening with his highness until he retired. He returned to his 
Deri: Khaneh (place of durbat) at mghtfall. Having previously performed 
the thid prayer, he mounted his horse and moved into quarters. The 
evenings, when the weather permitted, were passed in a beautiful flower 
garden: we sat on a low terrace illuminated by a large lamp. 

During the season of full bloom, the position was surrounded by an invisi- 
ble and delivhtful fragrance of the ever wakeful floral nature ; the intoxicating 
perfume of the rose, the spicy pink breathing of sweetness, and the flood of 
grateful odour that bathed the senses from the enchanting “ Shuhboo.”t 
The genial air of midsummer, tempered by the everlasting Alps of perma- 
nent snow near the valley, gratefully clothed our nocturnal hours in a volup- 
tuous mantle of serene repose. The music was there too, fitful, frantic, or 
pathetic as the feast of reason and the flow of soul invoked its mysterious 
influence which, 

*¢ Softly sweet in Persian measure, 
Gently soothed the soul to pleasure.” 


| ehmieemtmiaiall 





* Persian water pipe 
¢ ‘Or nocturnal odour ;” the July or Jilly flower, that sheds its scent after 
nightfall, is so called by the Persians, 
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Kabul, the city of a housand gardens in those days, was a paradise far 
removed from the agitating scenes of life, away from the world, * * * 

His highness kept very late hours, particularly during the long nights of 
winter I have repeatedly sat up with him until three A M Dinner was 
brought after ‘‘usser,” or the fourth prayer, which shortly followed sunset. 
This meal, similar to the breakfast, was served sooner or later, generally 
before eight o'clock, as his appetite suggested, although sometimes deferred 
until ten o’clock When this was the case, fresh fruit would be introduced 
about eight, and the intermediate time was passed by his highness playing 
several games of chess with Kaz: Budde: G Dfn, or in conversation. 
When his highness was engaged at chess, the conversation ceased, and the 
interlocutors gathered nearest the performers to observe the game and 
applaud the sagacity he displayed I never knew him loseagame The 
Kazi was always beaten At the conclusion of each game the science of 
certain moves was discussed, and a sufficient amount of flattery bestowed 
on the unrivalled play of his highness. 

Notwithstanding, the wily Affzhans would aside pass winks and gestures 
from one to another, and occasionally some ore more privileged than the 
rest, has been heard to tiunt the Amfr by hinting that the Kazi played bad 
intentionally, and lost to flitter him He took his rallying always in good 
part, and it 1s certun that the Kazi wis much too complusint ever to 
gain a game even by chance These noc‘uinal pirties were conducted with 
perfect regard to etiquette and good mannets, He was fond of listening to 
the relation of travels, and allusions to history , made frequent inquiries of 
merchants who were known to visit distant countries, concerning the 
manners and customs of the people they had seen, the character of the 
prince, the government, 1eligion, and particularly, geography and topogra- 
phy, for which sciences he seemed to have a strong inclination He was 
well acquainted with the Russian military system and the best account, 
detailed with accuracy and illustrative minuteness, I have heard of the 
destruction of the Janissaries by the last Siltan of Turkey, was recited 
to me by the Amfr He was much xddicted to telling stomes of his per- 
sonal adventures , he delighted to talk of himself, was pleased with his own 
declamation, and vain of his eloquence If merit 1s to elicit the reward of 
praise, he was justly entitled to admiration for the ready command of 
language and agreeable mode of displaying his talents in colloquial inte:- 
course Buffoonery never formed a part of his princely amusements, but 
refinement of moral or purity of design did not always characterise the 
tenor of his zaprovisatore His anecdotes were not unfrequently gross and 
sensual Unsoph sticated by the arts of intellectuality, he thought that 
“nature unadorned was adorned the most” No event lost by relating any 
ymportance in reality, 01 was obscured by the nomenclature of modesty. 
He deilt a good dealin sarcasm, and was ever ready to trump his adver- 
sary's trick Ridicule was a weapon that he flourished with considerable 
effect, and he good-humourcdly made himself or his position the subject of 
ludicrous wit. The demands of his courtiers, or rather the feudal lords 
who represented the communities and constituted the most powerful element 
of the Government, kept the Amfr always greatly straitened for the resources 
of present means, and I have heard hin make his poverty, which really 
arose from extreme circumspcction in providing for the necessities of 
personal defence out of his civil list, the source of ridicule.” 
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THE FIRST PROTESTANT MISSIONARY TO 
BENGAL. 


By REv, J. LONG. 


I. Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missionaries, vol. 1. p. 299-318 : 
Jokn Kiernander. 
2. Astatic Journal: Biography : Kiernander the Missionary. 


N the first number of the Calcutta Review, we presented 
our readers with a sketch of the earliest Protestant Mission 

to India, carried on by the zealous labours of Ziegenbalg and 
his colleagues at Tranquebar. Believing, as we do, that the 
increase of morality constitutes the only solid improvement 
in a nation’s condition, since without it all other improvements 
become vitiated and useless, we make no apology for conti- 
nuing the same subject in a short memoir of the first Pro- 
testant missionary to Bengal, the Rev. J. Z. Kiernander. 
Though this is not the place to discuss the question, we state 
it as our full conviction, that the regeneration of India will 
essentially depend upon the progress of that Christianity, 
which was first preached to the natives of Bengal, by the 
excellent missionary of whom we speak. If it be true that 
“the man who causes two blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before is a benefactor to his species,” much more 
is he entitled to that name who first roots out noxious 
weeds, to plant in their stead a tree of life. Science, philo- 
sophy, and art have done much to promote the comfort of 
men; but there is a higher good than relates to earthly 
life, which they have failed to accomplish. And if he is 
blessed who multiplies the resources of society, who pro- 
vides for increased communication between the various tribes 
of men, for the increase of personal comfort and social 
happiness ; who by trade and commerce opens to the poor, 
blessings never heretofore enjoyed ; who gives mental light 
-instead of darkness, and knowledge instead of ignorance ; much 
more is he a benefactor, whose labours tend, under God's 
blessing, to diminish human suffering and human guilt, to 
purify society from crime, to implant the love of truth and 
uprightness, to repress injustice, to encourage mutual con- 
fidence, to discourage vice, to promote true morality : whose 
efforts, in a word, reach to the spring of happiness, the affec- 
tions of men, and lead them inwardly to hate what is evil, and 
cleave to that which is good. The increase of earthly comforts 
belongs to commerce ; the enlargement of the sphere as well 
as the resources of mental activity is the aim of science: but 
the subjugation of moral evil in all its forms, and to whatever 
extent, is the province of religion alone. Happy are they who 
contribute to the inferior good in society. Thrice happy they, 
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whose work is directed towards the true and lasting prosperity 
of the immortal soul. 

The two memoirs whose titles stand at the head of this 
article, and which as far as we know, are the only independent 
memoirs of Mr. Kiernander that have been written, are to say 
the least, very unsatisfactory. Mr. Carne has presented to 
the world three volumes of “ Lives of Eminent Missionaries,” 
and we hesitate not to say, that if each life he has written, 
contains the same amount of error that may be met with in 
the life now selected, we deeply regret that they were ever 
published. Mr. Carne chose a noble theme to dwell upon, 
a noble subject to evolve ; but while we can admire the idea 
which suggested his labour, we only mourn over this specimen 
of it, as an egregious and injurious failure. Mr. Carne, as 
a Christian man, could not intend directly to blast the character 
of any of his brethren; but in the memoir before us, he has 
unintentionally loaded the memory of a devoted missionary 
with undeserved reproach, and brought disgrace upon his name. 
Had the evil stopped with Mr. Carne it might have claimed 
less notice, but it has not so. Unhappily his memoir has been 
looked on as an authority, and inno less than five standard 
works treating upon missions in India, we may distinctly trace 
its evil influence, and see perpetuated the injustice which Mr. 
Carne had begun. To such an extent has this been carried, 
that by some Mr. Kiernander is looked upon as an outcast 
from the missionary work, and his long course of faithful 
labour is reckoned as having had no existence at all. This 
is a great evil, and that it isa groundless one, we are fully 
prepared to shew. On aclose and careful examination of 
Mr. Carne’s memoir, we have formed a decided yet calm judg- 
ment, that it is quite unworthy of the credit which it has 
received, and that the conclusions to which it leads are quite 
unwarranted by real facts. The biography itself, too, is very 
unlike what a Christain biography should be. It is a strange 
mixture of fact and fiction, full of mistakes which might 
easily have been corrected by reference to books of history, 
and to missionary reports. It is written in a highly imagina- 
tive spirit. Hence brilliancy and fire spurning the dull detail 
of plain fact (most interesting though it be,) have produced 
strange and fanciful results to which realities do not answer. 
They have run together, for instance, years widely separated ia 
the course of time, mixed up dates and facts having no connec- 
tion, given a high colouring to sober statements, and exaggerated 
not only the good butalso the evil. It is from this tendency of 
the writer’s mind that many things appear in the memoir which 
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excite a smile, not to say that they utterly destroy its credit. 
Thus, “ the conqueror of Plassey ” is ever attended by a “ bril- 
liant court; “ Calcutta is surrounded by “mountain villages,” “ the 
hamlet and the wild :” “ Elegant houses, shrubberies and lawns ” 
spring up like mushrooms while Clive is there; while “ peo- 
ple of talent” “perpetually” arrive to inhabit and enjoy them. 
Chinsurah is embosomed in scenery “of a rich and tranquil 
character,” the banks of the Higly there, under Mr. Carne’s 
magic touch, become “lofty and precipitous;” and Chander- 
nagore lays open—before the reader only—its “ wild and 
impressive scenery,” “its deep and lone ravines.” These ex- 
pressions, we assure our readers, are found in Mr. Carne’s book, 
and they furnish a specimen of his fidelity. Were there 
no books of travels open to his inspection previous to the 
year 1832, by which these imaginary views might have been 
corrected ? But the whole “life” is of the same kind : every 
thing is embellished, every thing overdrawn : even what is true 
is so disguised and dressed up, as scarcely to be recognised. It 
is sad to see such things, and to say them of one who comes 
forward as a director of public opinion. But the subject is 
one of moment, and truth demands a clear discussion. Mr. 
Carne should have paused and weighed again and again the 
evidence adducible for those facts, on which from the outset of 
his “life” he brands the character ofa missionary with hypo- 
crisy and apostacy. In this matter we argue under some dis- 
advantage, for Mr. Carne’s views are known and have been 
adopted. His account has been received : the counterfeit has 
already passed for current coin. But that it is counterfeit still, 
there is ample evidence Mr. Carne’s narrative occupies 20 
pages, 12mo., and in this short space there are no less than forty- 
five errors of fact, which might easily have been corrected. 
To some of these we shall draw the attention of the candid 
and impartial reader. 

If Mr. Carne’s memoir is full of errors, that in the Asiatic 
Journal is not lessso. It was evidently written by one who 
had formed but a low estimate of the usefulness of nissionary 
labour, and thought that true religion and worldliness are not 
inconsistent with one another. It abounds in exaggerations 
and most extraordinary mistakes in dates. While evidently 
possessing one or two original sources of information, the 
author has made little inquiry by which he might illustrate the 
facts drawn from them. The memoir is valuable for three or 
four facts, not found elsewhere, and given upon the authority 
ef those who knew their truth: some of them not only the 
contemporaries of the missionary, but also his correspondents, 
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No systematic attempt has been made hitherto to refute 
these misstatements in detail. Materials have not been want- 
ing, but they require to be searched out, and it is because on 
examination we have found them full of profit, and have learnt 
the amount and depth of the mistakes current concerning Mr. 
Kiernander, that we have given his history a place in these 
pages. It is a history full of interest. Connected with the 
early growth of religion in Bengal not only in native but 
European society, it furnishes many lessons illustrative of the 
wise guidance of the providence of God ; of the value of that 
faith which he preached and taught for more than 50 years, and 
of its power to redeem even the degraded heathen of this 
land. 

It may be useful to enumerate the sources from whence this 
sketch is drawn. In 1802 there was published in Calcutta a 
small volume of “ Ecclesiastical Sketches in Bengal,” by Asia- 
ticus, apparently drawn up with very great care and possessing 
very high authority. In this work a chapter is devoted to Mr. 
Kiernander’s labours, and in all that relates to Bengal, the facts 
brought forward are fully corroborated by other sources of 
information. This little work is evidently the basis upon 
which Mr. Carne’s life was laid, and had he adhered to his 
authority, his work would have been different to what it is. 
Again, many most interesting facts are found in Bishop Corrie’s 
“Sketch of the Progress of Christianity in Calcutta,” a work 
which has been appropriated by the Rev. M. Wilkinson of 
Goruckpore, in his recent book of the same name, and that 
without acknowledgment. Need we add the reports of the 
C. K. Society, as well as the recent volumes of Mr. Hough’s 
“ History of Christianity in India,” so full of research and so 
marked by the spirit of the men whose story is therein detailed ? 
Besides these valuable authorities, we have been kindly fur- 
nished with a few documents by the family of Mr. Kiernander, 
which go far to, elucidate some of the more difficult portions 
of his history. Several years ago many other of the books and 
papers of the deceased missionary were in existence, but they 
were unfortunately destroyed by insects during the absence 
from Calcutta of his grandson, under whose charge they were 
placed. By the help of these and other authorities which we 
have examined with some care, we have drawn out the history 
which we now present to our readers. We have had no theory 
to prove, and no interests but those of truth to serve in 
recording it. 

JOHN ZACHARIAH KIERNANDER was born at Linkoping 
near Norkoping in East Gothland, Sweden, on the first of 
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December 1711. He was of very respectable family. Two of 
his uncles were Colonels in the army of Charles XII, and fell 
at the battle of Pultowa in 1709. In after-time he was wont 
to tell his grandchildren the story of the battle and the part 
which these uncles had sustained in it. While a boy, he studied 
several years in the grammar school at Linkoping, and was 
afterwards sent to the University of Upsal to finish his educa- 
tion. Not content, however, with the advantages of learning 
afforded there, and being desirous of adding further to his 
attainments, when 24 years of age, he determined to visit the 
University of Halle. Having procured letters of introduction 
he proceeded thither, and arrived at Halle in November 1735. 
For one designed by the providence of God to engage in 
the work of a missionary, no place of study could have been 
more appropriate. At that period Halle was peculiarly the 
abode of evangelical piety. In no city in Europe was the 
Gospel so faithfully preached, and its holy truths so practically 
carried out. There, a deep concern was felt for the spiritual 
welfare of the ignorant, and exertions were made for promot- 
ing it. It was the place in which, above all others, the mis- 
sionary spirit was cultivated, missionary plans developed, and 
missionary operations carried on. All this had been chiefly 
owing, under God, to the labours of those two faithful minis- 
ters of Christ, Breithaupt and Augustus Herman Francke, 
Under them quite a revival of religion had taken place in Halle. 
The sweet spirit of love and gentleness, which broke forth in 
every word that Francke uttered ; his earnestness, simplicity 
and deep devotion, had been the means of effecting an amount 
of good now scarcely to be credited. He had founded the 
Orphan House at Glaucha with its dispensary, its printing 
office, its vast accommodations for students as well as children, 
all intended to promote Christian education among the poor. 
He had established schools of the most efficient kind, as well 
for the higher as the humbler classes, over which he appointed 
men trained by himself, full of his own spirit, imbued with true 
practical piety and with the love of souls. The Canstein Bible 
Society, for spreading the word of God at a low price, the sys- 
tem of tract distribution, the Society for supporting evangelical 
missions, with other means of usefulness had been set in full 
operation. Who shall wonder then that Halle was the fountain 
whence flowed a thousand streams bearing with them spiritual 
health and life: that from its university many preachers went 
forth, not like the former clergy of Prussia, dead and formal in 
their work, but men, zealous to proclaim that Gospel which had 
first blessed themselves, Here, too, Francke had trained for 
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foreign labour, men with the spirit of apostles and martyrs, 
It was by him, all the early missionaries in Southern India 
were educated and chosen. Ziegenbalg, Plutscho, Grundler, 
Schultze, and others, upon whose labours those of Mr. Kier- 
nander were grafted, were all Francke’s pupils. Where 
could he have found better pupils? Where could they have 
found a better master? The fragrance of their memory 
long remained in the scene of their studies, and its sweet 
influence was only strengthened by the tidings of their labour, 
patience and success which from time to time arrived. 

When Mr. Kiernander arrived at Halle, its palmy days 
were over, Augustus Herman Francke and his devoted col- 
leagues were dead. The first freshness of their success had 
passed away, but the institutions they had founded were in 
full vigour. The orphan house with 2,500 scholars taught by 
160 students: its large and valuable library ; the many schools, 
the Bible Society were all in operation as before. Gothilf 
August Francke, the son of the former Professor, and well 
known to the readers of Schwartz’s life, was director of the 
Orphan House and a Professor in the University. He was 
carrying on his fathers work in his father’s spirit. In him 
also missions found a faithful supporter. The missionaries 
sent from time to time, were his pupils, and he assisted their 
efforts by the most liberal contributions. At one time they 
were sustained almost entirely by the subscriptions which he 
forwarded. Schwartz, Gericke, Kohlhoff, Fabricius, all were 
from Halle. Looking at these things, who shall tell the debt 
of gratitude which Southern India owes to this single city. 

Mr. Kiernander studied in Halle for four years, and was so 
esteemed by Professor Francke for his piety and attainments, 
that after being “for some time preceptor,” he was appointed 
by him to the responsible office of “Inspector of the Orphan 
House.” He was about to return to Sweden, when the Pro- 
fessor proposed to him in the name of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, that he should go as a missionary to their newly 
established station at Cudalore in the Carnatic. The fact that 
M. Francke amongst his numerous pupils and teachers, of 
whom he had more than 150 under his superintendence, all well 
known to him and tried by him in various offices, selected 
Mr. Kiernander in answer to the Society’s application, must 
surely be considered a very high testimony to his abilities and 
Christian character. M. Francke knew well the qualifications 
of a missionary, and if we look at the men whom he had previ- 
ously sent, and those whom he afterwards chose, we have the 
stcongest reason to admire the spirit and judgment with which 
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he executed has task. Hence it was that thirty years after 
this, the C. K. Society in addressing M. Gericke on his 
appointment, truly said: “ Prefessor Francke is kindly pleased, 
on our application, to furnish us with proper labourers for the 
work of the Gospel;....persons who have, under him, been 
educated in good learning and the knowledge of true religion ; 
persons whom he hath tried in lower stations, and hath experi- 
enced them to be deserving of double honour, and capable with 
the blessing of God, of undertaking the more arduous labour 
of preaching the Gopsel to the nations who know not God.” 
That Mr. Kiernander, after some deliberation, accepted the pro- 
posal, at a time when missionary labour was but little appreci- 
ated, speaks much in his favour: and that he was one of those 
to whom the words of the Society, now mentioned, fully apply, 
his subsequent missionary career will, we trust, shew. He 
returned no more to Sweden, but was ordained at Halle to 
the work of the ministry, November 20, 1739, and immediately 
set out for London to commence his mission. He here took 
up his abode with the king’s chaplain, who was accustomed to 
receive all the missionaries who visited England: by him he 
was introduced to the C. K. Society, who gave him a most 
cordial welcome. He sailed from England in the “Colches- 
ter,” at the close of the year, and he, the missionary of peace, 
arrived at Cudalore in the spring of 1740, a year after Nadir 
Shah had filled the North of India with all the horrors of 
war. 

Before we poceed to narrate his further history, it will be 
well to consider the progress which had been made in the work 
of God previous to his arrival. The Protestant mission in 
Southern India had, at that time, been established upwards of 
30 years. It had enjoyed the labours of many most excellent 
and faithful missionaries ; it had met with many trials, difficul- 
ties, andeven persecutions, but it had grown strong, and its 
numbers rapidly multiplied every year. The men to whose 
charge it had been committed were not lightly endowed, and 
had used their endowments in no sparing way. With prudence, 
energy, sound judgment, and in great simplicity of heart, with 
all their resources, they had set themselves to seek the prospe- 
rity of their flock. By preaching and teaching, the establish- 
ment of boarding and day-schools, (one of which had been 
formed on the model of the Orphan House at Halle ;) by the 
distribution of tracts and Christian books and portions of the 
word of God; by the exercise of a strict and impartial disci. 
pline amongst their converts; by constant conferences with the 
heathen, they had brought their mission to a high state of 
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efficiency, gathered a large amount of wise experience, and 
prepared the way for increased labours and increased success. 
In 1740 the mission was carried on at three separate places— 
Tranquebar, Madras and Cudalore. 

The mission at TRANQUEBAR was then divided into two 
parts; in Tranquebar itself and the Danish territory, there 
were eight missionaries, some of whose names are widely 
known for the diligence, humility and zeal of the men who 
bore them. There was a Portuguese congregation of 285 
members, and a Tamul one of 1,003. Beyond the Danish 
territory, divided into six districts, there was another Tamul 
congregation of 1,892. In the charity school they had upwards 
of 200 children. Since the commencement of the mission 
they reckoned about 6,000 converts, and of these nearly 
2,000 had been admitted to the highest privileges of church 
fellowship. A branch from this mission had been fixed at 
Negapatam, and constant intercourse was maintained with the 
Christians at Jaffna in Ceylon. 

The mission at MADRAS had been begun in 1726, under the 
auspices of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
had for many years been carried on by two of the most devoted 
missionaries that had arrived in India, Dr. Schultz and M. 
Sartorius. They were both scholars, and were both thorough- 
ly acquainted with the native languages Dr. Schultz excelled 
in a knowledge of Tamul, Telugu and Hindustani; M. Sarto- 
rius in Tamul and Portuguese. Like their brethren at Tran- 
quebar they employed all the means in their power for the 
spiritual good of the native population, and like them were 
permitted to see their labours largely blessed. Up to 1740, #.4, 
in fourteen years, they had been joined by upwards of 7,00 
converts, the majority of whom, though natives, had been 
Papists. Of these 100 were communicants. 

And let it not be supposed that the large number of converts 
already made in these two missions were such only in name. 
Though all were not well-informed and consistent Christians, 
many were so. The missionarics and catechists were most 
diligent in faithfully instructing their flocks and administering 
among them Christian discipline. “They gloried not in the 
number but in the reality of their converts, wherein they found 
themselves obliged to use, both for conscience and prudence 
sake, the utmost caution, lest their good should be evil spoken 
of, and for fear of admitting into their congregation any such 
impostors, unbelievers or immoral persons as might offer them- 
selves, .... from worldly motives.” Many proofs are given in 
their reports of the faith and piety of these Christian natives, 
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many examples of consistent Christian virtue, and many 
instances in which persecution was borne with patience and 
submission. Many a happy death-bed scene is described, in 
which even female converts have expressed their enjoyment 
and realization of the consolations and hopes of the Gospel. 
And besides all this, through their preaching and the spread 
of the word of God, missionary influence was felt, and the aim 
of missionary labour understood, even beyond the sphere to 
which it was more immediately confined. 

CUDALORE, to which Mr. Kiernander had been appointed, 
was in many respects well adapted for an influential missionary 
station. It is the chief town of southern Arcot, and is situated 
on the coast, about twelve miles south of Pondicherry. It was 
then very populous, and a place of considerable trade, Though 
now built on both sides of the Penar river, the town was for- 
merly confined to the south side, and contained several broad 
streets and commodious houses. It was fortified on all sides ex- 
cept the east, where it was quite open. For there the river, which 
in its course passes a short distance from the town on the north 
side before reaching the sea, suddenly turns southward, skirting 
the town on its east side. A bank of sand separates the river from 
the sea, upon which lived two villages of fishermen. The river is 
navigable only for boats, and has a bar across its mouth. About 
a mile to the north of Cudalore was Fort St. David, then the 
strongest fort in the possession of the East India Company. 
A territory larger than that of Madras was under its control, 
containing not only the town of Cudalore but three or four 
large villages. At a short distance on the west was the large 
Pettah and fortified Pagoda of Trivada with a considerable 
population. The advantages which Madras and Cudalore 
possessed from being within the Company’s territories were 
early pointed out by Ziegenbalg. He said that the secu- 
rity it enjoyed, and the grcat influence exerted by the English, 
would form an excellent social safeguard to the stability of 
missionary operations. Not that he sought for Government 
interference, but he knew that under English law those labours 
could be carried on in peace, and that converts would not be 
exposed to imprisonment, persecution and death. 

The steps which, in the providence of God, led to the 
establishment of a mission in Cudalore, are clearly trace- 
able. Its name constantly occurs in the early missionary 
reports. When a journey was undertaken by one of the 
Tranquebar missionaries, whether for labour or for the reno- 
vation of health, it was often one of the places included in the 
tour. It was visited by Ziegenbalg as early as 1710, in one of 
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these missionary journeys He visited it a second time in 
1716 there he saw the Pagoda of Tripaloie and its heathen 
dances, of which he has left a description. On that occasion 
he established a Tamul school, one of the fist set up for na- 
tives in the Company’s territory and in it Aaion, the first 
native ordained to the work of the ministiy was cducated. 
Through the want of efficient superintendence, however, the 
school declined In 1726 the town was visited by M Schultze, 
then senior missionary at T1anquebar, and there he preached in 
German, Portuguese and Tamul. A year or two after, upon 
establishing a mission at Madras, M. Schultze reopend Zeigen- 
balg’s school above mentioned Again in 1734 M Sartortus, 
on a journey spent several days in Cudalore, and so earnest 
was the application of the Governor of Fort St David and the 
other English inhabitants, for the establishment of a mission, 
accompanied with the strongest assurances of pecuniary help, 
that M. Sartorius wrote to England uiging the matte: on the 
immediate attention of the Socicty for P1omoting Christian Know- 
ledge They agieed to foun! a mission thee, and authouised 
the Madras missionaries to proceed to Cudalore to begin it. 
Accordingly in 1737 M Saitorius and M Geister went thither, 
M. Schultze 1emaining at Madras,and wete cordially welcomed 
by the Governor. They at once cheerfully began their opera- 
tions They procured a house and ground in an advantageous 
situation, and invited the natives to visit them M Sartorius 
taking the Tamul depaitment, and M. Geiste: the Portuguese. 
The natives were at fist very unwilling to hear them, but their 
reluctance was soon subducd. In the midst of their preparations, 
Saitoius dicd after a short missionary life of eight years 
labour. He was buricd in the English buial ground at Cuda- 
lore, and all the English genticmen there attended his inter. 
ment. His death was a severe loss to theinfant mission, for 
he was so eminently qualified to carry 1t on Even the leained 
natives declaied that he spoke Tamul Iihe a Brahmin. But 
the Providence of God somctimes deals thus mysteriously with 
the plans of His servants, to teach them the important lesson, 
that in the work of redemption, He is the great agent, and 
that it is upon Him, not upon perishable men, they should 
rely in their labours. M Gerstcr was not discouraged , he con- 
tinued his preparations, had much inteicouse with the natives, 
encouraged them to see him piivately, and opened a Portuguese 
school, where he taught reading, catechism and prayers in 
Portuguese. He was also just completing substantial buildings 
to accommodate two missionarics and two schools, when Mr. 
Kiernande: arrived, 
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The new missionary entered upon his work under many 
advantages compaied with some of his predecessors Much 
experience had been acquired, the benefit of which he recieved 
not only fiom missionary lettcrs and journals, but the practical 
advice of his colleagues Such help 1s by no means of small 
value Stores of materials also had been already piovided for 
his labours by those who had come befoic him. The excellent 
Tamul giammar and dictioniry of Ziegenbalg , the complete 
Tamul Bible (paitly the woik of Ziegenbale, partly of Schultze,) 
the Poitueuecse Bible , many tracts, many school-books in 
Tamul Portuguese and Telugu, with which the missions 
weie now well piovided, weic all open for his use Those who 
aie i ctiicumstances were these materials of mussionary 
labou are wanting, will know how hizhly they ought to be 
puzcd Ife was himsclf endowed with exccllent qualifications 
of head and heart IIe had studied for many years, was of 
prepossessing manneis, and an excellent picache: He brought 
to his woik sicat vcal, and an carnest desire to give himself 
wholly to the missionary cause. In cairying out plans 
of usefulness also he was no novice Ile had already 
acquired much experience at Halle in educating the young ; 
he had witnessed systematic cffoits for the distribution 
of the Bible and of telizious tracts These plans, so suited in 
themselves to do good, and hence employed in almost all ages 
and all lands by the servants of Christ, hc found in full opera- 
tion when he airived, and as far as the details of missionary 
repoits scive us he scems like his bicthien, to have employed 
in them the resources of his well furnished mind. In public 
picachinz, both in the Tamul and Portuguese languages, in 
instructing schools, in itinciatins amongst the villages, in 
catechising his flocks, in holding confcicnces with the heathen, 
he soon began to take a full shaie of labour Thus he took his 
place amongst his brcthren, and thus his work fitted on to, and 
formed a pait of, that system of operations cairied on in 
Southein India for the conversion of its inhabitants No man 
can live independent of others , who, wheicver he goes, 1s sur- 
rounded by his fellowmen Ihey aie influencing him in a 
thousand ways, and he 1s impciceptibly, paihaps, influencing 
them. Such isthe Jaw to which all living bemgs are sub- 
ject, and it is when we consider the qualifications of men, 
the sphere of their labour, the way and the degice to which 
they influence their fellows for good, that we learn how far 
they accomplish the end for which the Providence of God 
sends them to a particular spot at a paiticular time. To draw 
out these facts, to trace their woking and mark their results 
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appears to be the true aim of a biography, and it is with this 
view alone the details above given are introduced. 

After much difficulty, Mr. Kiernander and his colleague 
opened a Tamul school under a Christian schoolmaster. At 
first it contained eight boys, “sons of merchants and tradesmen 
in Cudalore ;” butin 1742 it contained forty scholars. They 
opened also a school for the Portuguese, which at first con- 
tained five scholars, who were taught and maintained gratui- 
tously. In this, as in other missionary schools, the children 
were taught some useful trade to enable them to support them- 
selves when they left school. In the same ycar they baptized 
six heathen converts and admitted two Romanists into the church. 
They also administered the Lord’s Supper for the first time, when 
nine natives were admitted to the table. Next year (1743,) 
M. Geister was compelled by ill-health to return to Madras. 
This so far from dispiriting his colleague, only led him to devote 
himself with fresh energy to the work of the mission. He 
applied himself diligently to preaching, and “went into the 
villages twice a week with the catechist” (of whom he speaks 
in high terms) “to visit the new Christians and to make known 
to the heathen the way of salvation.” He had also two efficient 
schoolmasters, and with these assistants, though the work did 
not go on quite so fast as he desired, it still made a steady 
progress. In 1743 he had 97 members in his Portuguese and 
Tamul congregations, of whom forty-four were communicants. 
In 1744, twenty-two members were added, fifteen of whom 
were Tamulians ; next year forty five: the following year 
sixty-five. Thus had he the pleasure of seeing his efforts prac- 
tically useful. During thesc years, he had many tokens of 
the kind remembrance of his excellent preceptor at Halle. In 
1741, “the mission library was increased by a donation of 
books from Professor Francke.” In 1742 he sent £250 to 
the three missions. In 1743 he sent the society “a most 
friendly and Christian letter full of good will to their missions 
at Madras and Cudalore,’ accompanying the Ictter with a 
donation of £250. Next year he sent £300 to the same 
stations : and in 1745 £200: upon which the socicty with thank- 
fulness remark, that “the remittances of Professor Francke 
toward carrying on this pious design have been large and 
constant.” Such help greatly cheered the labourers to whom 
it was transmitted. But these supplies, though large, arrived 
irregularly, and Mr. Kiernander with his brethren was some- 
times inconvenienced by the delay ; “ but the Governor and 
other gentlemen in Fort St. David's, no sooner heard of his 
difficulty, then they provided him with what money he wanted.” 
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About this time (though the date seems lost) Mr. Kiernan- 
der married Miss Fischer, sister of Colonel Fischer in the 
Madras army, a lady of eminent piety, and of considerable 
wealth, 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Kiernander found his work 
free from difficulties. Doubtless like all his brethren he had ex- 
perienced that it is “ through much tribulation we must enter the 
kingdom of God,” and that “ the carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” Butin 1746 a special trial fell upon the two missions at 
Madras and Cudalore, which threatened the extinction of both. 
Pondicherry and Cudalore were too near each other to allow the 
French and the English, who respectively held them, to live in 
terms of amity. M. Duplcix, the Governor of Pondicherry, had 
for four years been making great preparations for an attack on 
the English Company’s territory, and during the whole of 
1746, both parties were in momentary expectation of a collision. 
The fleet of Labourdonnais arrived off Negapatam in July 
of that year, and on the 20th September after a bombardment 
of five days, took possession of Madras. Though a treaty of 
capitulation had been agreed to by him, M. Dupleix set it aside, 
and in January 1747, half the Black Town, including the 
mission house and premises, was entirely demolished, while the 
church was turned into a magazine. The missionary, M. 
Fabricius, upon this retired with a large number of his flock to 
Policat, where he was kindly received and protected by the 
Dutch Governor. Having got possession of Madras, M. 
Dupleix determined to seize Fort St. David likewise, and within 
three months, made thrce unsucessful attacks upon it and 
Cudalore. The constant arrival and departure of troops and 
ships, with these attacks on the town (repeated for the 
fourth time in June 1748 as unsuccessfully as before) neces- 
sarily disturbed the ordinary course of missionary labour. Mr. 
Kiernander wrote to the society that “ the confusion occasioned 
by the war was very great :” he in consequence sent his family 
and the mission property to Tranquebar. M. Geister had 
jointed his colleague again, and was a second time compelled 
to leave him, but Mr. Kiernander remained and laboured dili- 
gently for the good of his flock amidst surrounding dangers, 
In this he experienced, as he wrote to the soiccty, great kindness 
from the Governor of the Fort, Mr. Hind, a man of sincere 
piety and excellent judgment. But in the midst of the con- 
fusion the Governor died, and his death was reckoned by all 
as a great public loss. Still in these “ troublous times,” the 
faithful servant of God found his labours increasingly blessed 
and his prayers answered. At the close of 1746 he had in his 
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two congregations 180 souls, and forty-four children in his 
schools. To these, the following year were added 167, making 
his congregation, at the close of the year, 361: a remarkable 
increase at a remarkable period. In the letter in which this 
report of the station was made, Mr. Kiernander dwells on the 
great importance of schools as a means of introducing Christi- 
anity among the heathen. This had become a growing con- 
viction amongst the missionaries in South India. Only the 
previous year the missionaries at Tranquebar had particularly 
recommended schools as the most likely means to propagate Chris- 
tianity, adding that “the heathen natives are many of them 
so civil, and fond of having their children taught, as even to 
contribute towards building the necessary school houses.” There 
was indeed much reason for this. If we look at the report of 
the schools up to this period, we cannot but notice that the 
number of scholars recciving education is very small in pro- 
portion to the adult heathen who had been baptized. These 
may be reckoned by thousands, while the educated children 
may be numbered by tens. It was a happy change, and 
a sign of growing experience that they now reccived a larger 
share of attention, and that good masters, sometimes English- 
men, were appointed as their teachers, Still, greater improve- 
ment might have becn made. And it is owing, we fear, very 
much to the comparative neglect of this important branch 
of missionary operations, among Christian converts especially, 
that these missions, which began so well, are so imperfect in 
more modern times. 

During the war, Mr. Kiernander’s supplies from Europe, in- 
chuding large donations from Professor Francke, were detained 
for four successive years together. In the end thcy arrived 
safely ; but meanwhile his friends in the fort and at Cudalore, 
from whom, and especially the Governor, he received “ extraor- 
dinary kindness,” gave him ample and opportune assistance. 

M. Breithaupt, a missionary, who had been appointed to 
Madras, now joined Mr. Kiernander for a time in his labours. 
Having a thorough knowledge of Tamul, he was an efficient 
colleague, and their united care so increased the congregation, 
that they proposed to built a church. This, however, was un- 
necessary. The Romish priests during the war had paid much 
more attention to politics than to Romanism: they had carried 
on many treasonable practices, and both at Cudalore and Madras 
proved themselves little better than French spies. This was the 
return they made for the protection they experienced at both 
settlements. In 1749 they were expelled by the Government 
from both places, and their property was confiscated, On the 
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25th of November an order of the council was passed at Cuda- 
lore by which their church was given to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. A similar order was made at 
Midras. The letter conveying the notice of the gift is published 
in the Society’s reports, and had Mr. Carne searched those re- 
ports for even ordinary information he must have seen it, and 
could not then have unjustly charged M. Kiernander with caus- 
ing their expulsion. It was entirely the act of the Government, 
done for political reasons: the chief agent in it was Admiral 
Boscawen, and with it the missionaries had nothing to do. The 
day after the order was passed, the English, Tamul and Portu- 
guese congregations met at different hours of the day, and the 
church was solemnly dedicated to God, Thus did the Lord 
appear for [lis servants, to confound their enemies, to bring good 
out of evil and prosper His own work. In 1748 there were 
baptised 49 persons and the following year 53. 

In July 1750, Mr. Kiernander had the gratification of receiv- 
ing into his house Mr. Schwartz and two fellow missfonaries 
on their arrival from England. In a letter to Professor Francke, 
the tutor and friend of them all, Mr. Schwartz mentions this 
circumstance: “In the evening, dear Mr. Kiernander received 
us and praised the name of the Lord for all the mercy he had 
shewn us.” After a short stay of ten days, they departed to 
Tranquebar. In afew months Mr. Huttemann returned to be 
M. Kiernander’s colleague, and brought with him an able 
catechist named Rajaspen. 

The war still continued in the Carnatic, the English and 
French leaguing themselves with the Native princes. The ex- 
pedition to Debicottah, that to Trichinopoly, the seizure of the 
Trivada pagoda, and of the fort of Gingee, the siege of Trichino- 
poly by the French, the seizure and celebrated defence of Arcot, 
the fight at Arnee, the blockade of Scringham, the battle of 
Bahoor, all followed each other in a short time, while the 
marchings and countermarchings, the departure and return of 
the troops connected with Fort St David only added to the con- 
fusion which already existed and kept the natives in continual 
alarm. And now the missionaries found the worth of their 
position in the Company’s territory. The war confined 
them to Cudalore and its immediate neighbourhood ; but 
here “they found ample occupation,’ and received grace 
from above to labour zealously and in submission to their 
master’s will. “They had learnt,” as the Society expressed 
it, “ how to possess their souls in patience under the most afflict- 
ive dispensations of His providence ; how to do His blessed will 
and not their own ; and how to resign and submit themselves to 
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the corrections of His fatherly hand with no less readiness than 
to obey His commands as their Lord and their God.” They 
were much encouraged by the kindness of their friends around 
them, and sometimes received supplies and contributions from 
unexpected quarters. The Christians at Tranquebar sent to 
those at Cudalore two hundred dollars. A Jewish merchant at 
Madras, touched with compassion for the poor people who were 
suffering from the ravages of the Mahrattas, also sent them a 
donation : an old pupil sent them one from a distance in token 
of gratitude: a German nobleman, among the Dutch in Bengal, 
sent them 200 rupecs: and at one time when their funds were 
exhausted, they found twenty pagodas in their charity box. 
Mr. Carne says that Mr. Kiernander after his marriage “ need- 
ed no benefactions, nor would he receive any.” The gifts of 
Professor Francke mentioned above, the “ extraordinary ” 
kindness of the gentleman in the fort, and these donations 
now detailed, furnish a sufficient answer to this statement: not 
to add Mr. Kiernander’s thankful acknowledgements for them 
all. 

Among their catcchumens at this time were a number of 
Malagassics, who had been brought by the Company’s ships. 
These were taught the English language, and an English ser- 
vice was established for the benefit of them and others. The 
zealous labours of the missionaries in 1751 and 1752 were 
blessed to the bringing in of 194 converts. In 1754, the two 
colleagues were again greatly cheered by a visit to the mission 
from Messrs. Schwartz and Kohlhoff. It must have been very 
gratifying to them all, having felt so much in common at Halle, 
as well as being now engaged in the same work, thus to see 
each other once more, and to commune with each other on divine 
things. The notice of this visit in Schwartz’s life brings to 
light several interesting facts which are worth notice in this 
sketch. The visitors arrived on Saturday. They were met by 
their brethren some distance from Cudalore, and “ having 
strengthened each other in the Lord at the choultry, they 
proceeded up the river in a boat, and arrived safely at the mission 
house. There they united in prayer to Almighty God, laid 
their own wants and the general distress humbly, yet confidently, 
before him, and implored a blessing upon themselves, their 
brethren, and their work.” They then paid various visits to 
the schoolmaster, the catechists, the members of the congrega- 
tion and the school. Several Christians came in from the 
country, that they might be prepared for the Sabbath service, 
and were addressed by both the new brethren. The next day 
Mr, Schwartz preached in Tamul and Mr. Kohlhoff in Portu- 
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guese. On Monday they again addressed the country Christians 
previous to theirreturn home. On Tuesday they held a brother- 
ly conference for mutual edification and encouragement. This 
was a common thing amongst the missionaries. This day 
they meditated on Acts X., 36-37, and from that exhorted each 
other to courage in preaching Christ. For several days they all 
preached together to the heathen and the Christians, including 
the catechists, teachers and children. On the Friday they held 
the usual weekly conference of the labourers in the mis- 
sion: another plan established by Ziegenbalg, and conti- 
nued by all the missionaries at their several stations. 
At this conference, after prayer, each labourer related how 
he had been employed ; and thus, not only all their engage- 
ments but all their difficulties were made public, and each 
received the advice and encouragement which, in his own 
sphere, he might require. This weckly conference was regu- 
larly observed during all last century. On the day of 
separation the four missionaries again united in thanksgiving 
and prayer, and in the strength of their Redeemer, entered 
into a covenant to be His, to serve Him with all their heart, 
and thenceforward with renewed energy to preach the Gospel 
to the poor Gentiles around them. “Now,” said Schwartz, 
“the Lord has heard what we have spoken before Him. May 
He give us light, life, strength and prosperity.” The Cudalore 
brethren accompanied Messrs. Kohlhoff and Schwartz a few 
miles on their way, and then separated, after a cordial farewell, 
and wishing them abundant grace and blessing. Those 
who have been in similar circumstances, know how precious 
and how profitable such a visit, and such communion must have 
been. How well they were enabled through the grace of 
God to fulfil their “covenant,” the story of missions in 
South India clearly shows. They were all eminent in their 
work, and few more eminent than they. 

In 1754, on the death of their schoolmaster, a retired 
soldier named John Kerr, a sincere Christian, offered his 
services gratuitously in the school, and at the same time, hear- 
ing of the missionaries’ difficulties, he brought them all the 
little property he had saved, and offered it to them without 
interest till their supplies arrived from Europe. This good 
man “soon gave them convincing proof of his good abilities, 
diligence, zeal and exemplary conversation in Christ.” 

“In the country around Cudalore, the progress of religion 
was somewhat at a stand, through the circumstances of the 
times;” and the Protestant converts scattered up and down, 
experienced much annoyance and persecution from the Popish 
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priests whose number and influence had been greatly increased 
by the presence of so many French troops. ‘“ These priests,” 
it is said, “filled every village with Popish emissaries who 
spread nothing but false stories and calumnies against the Pro- 
testant missionaries.” Their enmity was undoubtedly sharp- 
ened by the fact that many of the converts in Cudalore 
and the other mission stations, had been brought by the light 
of the Gospel to see the errors of Romanism and to 
forsake its communion. Numbers thus became _proselytes 
every year, Amidst all these difficulties, most trying to the 
faith of these indefatigable men, they laboured in a manner 
so satisfactory to the Society, that they describe them as 
coming “no whit behind the very chiefest of their brethren 
in preaching the Gospel or in God’s blessing upon it.” They 
were “ diligent in training up children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; in preparing adults for Christian 
baptism ; in preaching the word in season and out of season 
to all that would hear it ; and in rightly and duly adminis- 
tering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” In the absence 
of a chaplain, they performed such services not only for 
the native, but also for the European community during the 
year 1756, and of Europeans they had 68 in their commu- 
nion. As if some warning voice had shewn them the evil 
to come, they were more earnest than ever in’seeking the 
salvation of the heathen around them. They “ had many 
conferences with the heathen, on which occasions they never 
failed to exhort them to turn from the worship of idols, to 
that of the living and true God through the Gospel of his Son, 
Though the word of God did not take effect upon all, some 
were convinced and became disposed for further instruction ; 
and that these converts might not be led astray, but continue 
grounded in the faith, they were repeatedly visited. To the 
Mahommedans also who came in their way, they laid open 
the impostures of the false prophet, and gave such as were 
disposed the New Testament and Psalter in Arabic.” Their 
school had latterly been much interrupted, but they kept up 
their school of industry for the support of the poor widows 
and orphan children. Since the commencement of the mis- 
sion in 1737, they had been joined by above 850 converts. 
Thus they went on till the year 1758. Rumours had not 
been wanting of a vast armament from France that was entirely 
to destroy the Company’s settlements and drive every English- 
man from India. The first division of this force under the 
Marquis de Soupires arrived at Pondicherry in September 1757, 
and the remainder was shortly expected. On the 28th of 
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April 1758 a French fleet arrived bringing the Comte de 
Lally, and his Irish regiment, with artillery men and cannon. 
That very night a large body of troops were landed, who 
began at once to ravage the villages in the most cruel manner. 
Many of the Roman Catholics fied to their church near the 
Governor’s garden-house, hoping for protection, as being of 
the same faith as their pursuers. But the latter were told, 
that these were the Protestant Christians, and this building 
their church. Before the mistake was discovered, the whole 
were cut to pieces and the church razed to the ground. Mean- 
while the missionaries and their flock were safe within the 
walls of Cudalore. On the Ist of May, Count Lally himself 
and his troops, including 2,500 Europeans and as many sepoys, 
a large number of troops in those days, appeared before Cuda- 
lore, and summoned it to surrender. Preparations were made 
the same time for besieging Fort St. David. That evening 
in their distress and anxiety the missionaries and their flock 
met together that they might cast their all upon the promises 
and help of God. The solemn service was interrupted by the 
entrance of the commandant, who said he expected the walls to 
be stormed every hour, and commending themselves, the garri- 
son and inhabitants to the Lord of hosts, they retired. The 
next day, in the excitement and alarm with which the town was 
filled, hundreds of the natives brought their most valuable 
property to the houses of the missionaries and filled them with 
it: an evidence of the confidence which even the heathen had in 
them. Cudalore was very weakly garrisoned, its defenders 
being chiefly sepoys ; its walls, too, were not strong, and on the 
East side, it will be remembered, it was open to the 1iver and 
the sea. When the garrison therefore was summoned to sur- 
render, Major Polier, the commanding officer, at once capitu- 
lated on the terms proposed by the enemy. Anxious to secure, 
if possible, the safety of the missionarics and their property, 
he advised them to acompany his flag of truce, and personally 
request protection from the French General. They accord- 
ingly went with the messenger, and found truly, that in their 
sudden and fearful peril, friends were raised up for them both 
powerful and faithful. They safely reached the choultry, where 
Count Lally had taken up his quarters, and had no sooner 
stated their case, than M. Lally replied, that they as preachers 
of peace and concord had nothing to fear from his army ; but 
that he would give strict commands to spare their houses, and 
hurt nobody in them. In order to accomplish this humane 
resolution, Colonel Kennedy, one of the officers, accompanied 
them on their return. When Cudalore was delivered up 
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M. Lally stationed Baron Heidemann with part of his cavalry 
at their houses to preserve them from plunder. They were 
thankful for such mercies, but being unwilling to take the 
oath of allegiance to the French, which they feared they would 
be required to do, they resolved to leave Cudalore and retire 
to Tranquebar. They accordingly wrote to their brethren 
requesting them to send boats for the transport of their fami- 
lies and goods. 

On the day when the English garrison left Cudalore, Count 
Lally paid the missionaries a visit. He spoke kindly to them, 
inquired about their country, their mission and its results, 
and having given them passports, furnished them with two 
country boats to take away their property. For three days 
they were fully occupied in gathering all things together, and 
lading their boats with all they would carry. On the 6th 
of May all was ready. Hundreds of the natives, heathen as 
well as Christian, “brought them on their way, with wives 
and children, till they were out of the city,” and then like 
Paul of old when leaving Tyre, they “kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed” that the Lord would watch over the sheep 
now without a shepherd. With sad and heavy hearts they 
then departed, and in two days arrived at Tranquebar, and 
were received by their brethern “with great gladness.” 

The very day after their departure the Jesuit priests came 
from Pondicherry and were not a litte mortified that they had 
escaped. They gave vent to their displeasure against the 
General in no measured terms, because he had not only let them 
go, but had also spared their houses, and the church, in the 
destruction of public buildings which now took place. Thus 
were the missionaries mercifully preserved, nor were their 
prayers for their flock unheard. Many of them also left and 
joined their brethren at Tranquebar and other places, while 
those who remained were taken under the special protection 
of the Dutch President. The property they were compelled 
to leave behind was carefully kept, and when two years after- 
wards, on the restoration of Cuddalore to the English, Mr. 
Huttemann returned from Tranquebar, the mission premises 
and church were speedily put in repair, and made as serviceable 
asbefore. They lost, however, their valued and esteemed school- 
master Mr. Kerr, who was taken as a prisoner of war to Pondi- 
cherry. In his imprisonment he endeavoured to lead his fellow 
sufferers to the liberty wherewith Christ makes His people 
free, But the confinement destroyed his health: he died in 
prison, and was removed to that place where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. He showed 
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his affection to the mission to the last, by bequeathing it fifty 
pagodas. 

The eighteenth century was, speaking after the manner of 
men, a period very unsuited to the rapid progress of Christian- 
ity in the Carnatic. The anarchy occasioned by constant and 
destructive wars, the confusion and distress which rolled over 
the land wherever the Mahrattas on their swift horses 
hatsened to plunder, the oft-recurring famines, the diseases, 
the strong tie of superstition, the power and influence of 
heathenism almost unchecked, and therefore in its largest force, 
all tended to raise mighty difficulties in the way of the spread of 
the Gospel. But here we see how truly the goodness of God 
provides for an emergency the men exactly suited to meet it. 
Many were the Governors at Tranquebar, Fort St. David and 
Madras, who themselves fearing God, gave all the help in their 
power to the promotion of the cause of religion : constant 
were the supplies which were received for the support and the 
continuance of missions when established; so that in the face 
of opposition and discouragement, they were not only sus- 
tained but enlarged; not only enlarged, but greatly and 
continually so; not only remained, but were eminently success- 
ful. Look at the men who bore the burden of the day. And 
shall we not say that, as a whole, they were giant men, fit to 
bear the weight of the duties and the cares which fell to their lot, 
and able faithfully to do their part : giants, not in intellect, though 
many among them were learned and most able, but giants in 
that moral excellence which constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Christian life ; in those graces which only the servants of Christ 
can display: in depth of faith, and love, and zeal and Christian 
courage, and diligence, and patience. and forbearance, and stedfast 
resolution to do only good. Hence it was they stood prominently 
forward, and exhibited in their character and walk the noblest 
proofs of thorough consecration to the spiritual good of men. 
Many of them, even of the most devoted, are all but unknown 
to fame; still “they have their reward :” but Schwartz, who 
besides his spiritual-mindedness and patient zeal, preeminently 
exhibited the character of which it is said, “Let your conver- 
sation be without covetousness :” the meek and gentle and libe- 
ral Gerické, and Pohle, and Kohlhoff, and Breithaupt, and 
Fabricius, in addition to those, the first founders of the Indian 
church, are men “ whose praise is in all the churches.” 

The story of their toil is full of the most interesting and in- 
structive lessons, and he who reads it must be cold indeed if he 
cannot thank God for the wondrous grace vouchsafed to that 
church, furnishing it with the noble men whose deeds it 
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records. It is a story so fraught with all that is solemn and 
yet practical in religion, relating to its consolations, its spread, 
its triumphs, even in the case of degraded heathen, that we 
question whether the history of any mission in any country 
can furnish any thing superior to it. All honour be to the 
men who thus marched in the van of the great army to whom 
the conquest of this country, and its subjection to the King of 
Kings, is entrusted. Their weapons were not the sword that 
hews down, the cannon that destroys : their sword was the word 
of God. No martial music roused them to the conflict ; no shouts 
speeded their footsteps, or urged them onward with a false 
courage to their heavy toil. They were soldiers of the kingdom 
“which cometh not with observation ;” and they were content 
to pursue their career, unhonoured, unobserved, and oft des- 
pised. They sought not glory in fields, whence arises the wail 
of widows and of orphans: theirs were bloodless victories: 
for they came not to wound but to heal; not to enslave but 
to set free; not to destroy men’s lives but to save them. 
All honour be to the men who thus marched, who bore the 
brunt of the conflict; but highest honours be given to the 
great Captain of their salvation, who so wondrously endowed 
and led and blessed them: and who in their example, and 
in the tale of their labours, has left such lessons of profit for 
the ages that have followed them ! 

Many of the Christians, we have said, accompanied the 
mission to Tranquebar: they were received with a cordial 
welcome and all the Cudalore children were placed in the 
Tamul school. The two missionaries claimed a share in 
the labours of their Tranquebar brethren. Mr. Kiernander 
assisted in the Portuguese department and Mr. Huttemann 
in the Tamul. While continuing these labours, Mr. Kier- 
nander received an invitation from Colonel Clive to come 
and establish a mission in Calcutta. Colonel Clive had 
of course known the mission at Cudalore well, having 
been connected many years with Fort St. David. The 
fact of the invitation is, we think, an unprejudiced testimony 
to Mr. Kiernander’s zeal and character as a minister. Even 
worldly men who have no religion, readily judge whether a mi- 
nister preaches the word of God faithfully, and cease to 
esteem him if he does it otherwise. They may not like reproof, 
but it is an error to suppose that they will do aught but despise 
the man who fails to administer it rightly. The subject was laid 
by Mr. Kiernander before his brethren. As the immense force 
under M. Lally’s command, and his various successes seemed 
at the time to warrant the inference that the English rule 
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would soon cease in the Carnatic, and perhaps missionary opera- 
tions be suspended altogether, after mature deliberation, it was 
resolved, that he should endeavonr to establish the mission in 
Bengal. With the full consent of his brethren, therefore, he 
left them, and after a three weeks voyage arrived at Calcutta, 
September the 29th, 1758. 

Before we follow him thither let us remark that Mr, Hutte- 
mann, after an absence of two years and four months, returned 
to Cudalore on its recapture by Sir Eyre Coote. He suc- 
ceeded in gathering together many of his old flock; and being 
soon after joined by Mr. Gerické, the united exertions of these 
two eminent servants of God, soon brought the mission to its 
former state of prosperity. After the taking of Cudalore for 
the second time by Hyder Ali in 1781, the mission gradually 
detlincd. At present there is a missionary stationed there, but 
its Catholic pensioners, its native schools divided by castes, its 
caste school-masters and caste teachers, with the small amount 
of religious instruction given, make it but the shadow of what 
it was in the times of which we have been writing. Little 
indeed does it now present, that calls to mind the faithful men 
whose days and whose strength were spent within it. 

The portion of Mr. Kiernander’s life now related, occupies in 
Mr. Carne’s narrative two pages and a half. In this short 
space there are no less than twelve errors of fact, and three 
instances in which an uncharitable judgment is given, not 
warranted by real facts. As we do not wish to bear false wit- 
ness, we mention the followiug examples: Thus Mr. Carne 
tells us, “He was born at Akstad.” Again: “at Cudalore 
he found a congregation, left by Sartorius, who had removed to 
Madras.” Here are three errors in one sentence. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Sartorius died in 1738, and that there 
were no converts at all when Mr. Kiernander arrived in 1740. 
The gift of the church in 1749, and the kindness of Admiral 
Boscawen, are mentioned before the history of the mission in 
1745 : and its prosperity in 1746 is described as a consequence 
of that gift. Mr, Carne again says that Lally refused to let Mr. 
Kiernander remain at Cudalore, and that in retaliation for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, he permitted all the mission property 
to be plundered, so that Mr. K. saved nothing but “a few arti- 
cles of wearing apparel.” The different story of these events 
already related is given on the authority of the journals and 
letters of the Tranquebar missionaries, and is found in Dr, 
Pearson’s admirable life of Schwartz. Another very great 
error is that Mr. Carne has placed Mr. K. at Halle under the 
tuition of the elder Francke. The same mistake occurs in the 
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life of Schwartz in the same volume, and in Mr, Carne’s sketch 
of the mission at Tranquebar. This is not a trivial error, as M. 
Francke died at Halle eight years before Mr. K. went thither, 
and nineteen years before Schwartz became a student. That 
these are mistakes may at once be seen by a reference to the 
reports of the C. K. Society. We regret to add that though 
many other works of excellent authority were published 
previous to Mr. Carne’s last edition in 1839, supplying ample 
evidence on the subject, Mr. Carne’s mistakes remain unchanged. 

By the writer of the biography in the Asiatic Journal, we 
are informed that Mr. Kiernander was born in 1735 (the 
year in which he went to college) ; that he arrived at Cudalore 
in 1758 (after he had been there eighteen years) : that Cudalore 
and Fort St. David were two different settlements distant from 
one another; that Mr. Kiernander did no missionary work at 
all at Cudalore, and that all Schwartz’s converts were men 
who had no caste to lose! 

We have said that Mr. Kiernander arrived at Calcutta, Sept. 
2oth, 1758. He found it a very different sphere from Cudalore, 
but one that needed the Gospel even more. He was no longer 
with a faithful companion in labour, holding constant inter- 
course with him, and assisted by his advice. He was alone in 
his work ; and though that work was in many respects the same 
as he had hitherto performed, yet the circumstances in which 
he was placed were of a somewhat different kind, and especially 
different from those in which missionaries of later days find 
themselves. These circumstances require to be looked at, 
before we can form a just estimate of his position, character, 
and efforts. At the risk, therefore, of appearing somewhat 
tedious, we shall take a short review of what Calcutta was 
during his stay, in its physical aspect and its social condition ; 
we shall add also a few words on its previous religious history, 
and trust that all will tend to put the labours and character of 
the missionary in a better light than that in which they have 
hitherto been sech. 

CaLCUTTA, when Mr. Kiernander arrived, was but a poor 
beginning of what it now is. No villas in Garden Reach, no 
Botanical Garden met the stranger’s eye to cheer him with 
their beauty after his sea voyage. Where these now stand the 
river banks were covered with jungle, and the jhils and marshy 
swamps emitted their deadly poison in undiminished power. 
There were no dockyards at Kidderpore, resounding with the 
clang of hammers, the sign of active and laborious toil. The 
Fort‘even, was but just begun, and the earthworks were being 
dug among the ruined huts of the village of Govindpore, and 
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among the newly cut jungle that had been growing in luxuri- 
ance down to the water’s edge. The river itself was all but 
deserted. There were no large ships anchored off the city ; 
only small craft, snows, pinnaces and native boats were drawn 
up on its muddy banks. There were few ghats to land at, and 
no strand, save one quay in front of the river wall of the 
old Fort, where now the Custom House stands; while the 
little dockyard close by, more than sufficed for all the work 
required in shipping-repairs. The city was beginning to re- 
cover from the ruin which had befallen it on its capture by 
the Nawab two years before: for all classes had received thesi 
compensation, and were endeavouring to render their house- 
habitable once more. The European portion of the town war 
compressed into a small space in the neighbourhood of Tanks 
Square then called the Park. Some of the houses in the 
square and along the river were large; but on the whole, 
those inhabited by Europeans were few and mean. Then, and 
for several years after, Europeans kept the shops in the China 
Bazar, Radha Bazar and Murgihatta, even as far as the Arme- 
nian Church; while the Lal Bazar belonged to the quarter 
termed “respectable.” The old fort remained not as the 
strength of war but as a depdét for the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce, A large part of the north face was occupied by the 
Company’s cloth godown; warehouses and officers’ houses 
occupied other portions of its area, while gardens were formed 
upon the slopes of the ruined walls. Eastward, the town ex- 
tended to the Mahratta ditch, along the Boitakhana and Dur- 
rumtollah roads: but Kalinga was a native village, and Chow- 
ringhi a “thick forest.” The great plain was partly jungle, 
partly arable land, interspersed with huts ; and across it, rana 
single road branching off to the two villages of Alipore and 
Kidderpore, at which two mean wooden bridges carried it 
over the Nullah. Thus the European population were near 
together in what is now, the mercantile part of the town. 
Northward was the native town with the old Chitpore road, as 
now, in the centre. It was well peopled, though not so densely 
as at present, and contained many bazars, The houses were 
much mixed up with jungle, and surrounded by stagnant pvols, 
and all kinds of filth. The jungle on all sides of the city was 
very thick. During Mr. Kiernander’s residence of 30 years, the 
town gradually enlarged ; and towards the close of the century 
more rapidly so: the Europeans extending southward and the 
native population becoming more dense. In 1785 there were 
garden houses at Alipore, Kidderpore and Garden Reach: 
Chowringhi, too, had a line of houses at large intervals: the old 
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Government House was built, and Esplanade Road was con- 
sidered quite magnificent But when M1 Kieinande: atrived, 
it was, as we have described tt, :uined and poor and mean, the 
beginning only, in every respect of what Calcutta is at this day, 
both as 1egards its outward appearance and its inward comfort. 

At that time also, there were comparatively few Europeans 
living in Calcutta, and they were almost all connected with the 
Company’s service the majority having airived with Colonel 
Clive two years before There were scaicely any ladies, and 
as may be 1magined, without their influence the order of the 
settlement was not likcly to remain unbroken, or thc rules of 
society to be closely observed The goveinment of the city 
was not very complex The Mayo: and Aldermen held their 
little court, and the “zemindar” supciuntending all the fiscal, 
as well as ciuiminal proccedings, perimtted his fellow civilians, 
old and young, to devote their attention to their own and the 
Company’s trade The police was “ deplorably bad,” and it 
was much worse for a time after the Supreme Coutt was cstab- 
lished Money was plentiful, trade was brisk, and if for a 
while the habits of all were simple, in a short time luxury 
and extravangance produced their ripened fiuits It is said, 
there were but two carriages at the scttlement, one belonging 
to Colonel Clive, the othe: to M1 Watts; but if this be true, 
it did not long remainso. Shall we add, as not without its 
influence, that there was no printing piess in the settlement for 
many ycars Of the moral condition of society during Mr. 
Kieinander’s residence we shall speak hereafter. 

The natives during the last century wese not a whit better 
moiilly, than they are now. If any thing, they were worse, 
while undoubtedly many of the superstitious practices of hea- 
thenism were more openly carried out and lIess held in 
check than they are at prescnt They well knew the advan- 
tagcs connectcc with the Company’s protection The stability 
given to propctty, the genctal order of the settlement, and the 
tolcration cn): ycd, madc them fecl, that both theif money-making 
schemes and then ichgion weie quite secure They found also 
that their rulers were 1n a gicat degice trustworthy, and were 
not slow to furnish them with the means of carrying on 
trade. Jicnce it was they flocked to Calcutta in great numbers, 
and amongst them some of the most respectable and wealthy 
families But for all this their moials weic very bad and their 
superstitions most crucl and injutious, During the period we 
have named, the dancing-girls filled the temples, the car of Jug- 
gernath was covered with the most abominable figures: the 
Brahmans at the tempies were, as now, licentious and covetous 
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“to an incredible extent.” It was no uncommon sight to see 
“the fakirs, impudent beyond measure, extorting money by a 
torrent of obscenity and by the threat of curscs which no 
“Hindu will incur.” The rich were oppressors, covetous and 
proud ; the poor, thieves, cheats, liars, and knaves ; while the 
meichants, the traders, the zemindats, were full of avarice, and 
sought only to amass wealth by any and every mcans. How 
they could do it, the history of many Bdabus in the Com- 
pany’s service at that day, fearfully shews. This conduct was 
the firuitof their superstitions, and the influence of these was 
undiminished. Human sacrifices weie not uncommon both at 
Kalighat and the temple at Chitpore ; victims were drowned 
in the 1iver. Satis were constantly burnt, and ciuelty and 
foice were used to make them buin; sometimes the widow 
buried herself in the river's bank, waiting to be diowned by 
the rising tide, ghit-murders weie® committed with impunity ; 
all classes wete unde: complete subjection to the Biahmans, 
whose extortions for ceremonial imputity were without bounds ; 
knowledge was forbidden: the Shasters were sealed books ; 
processions, sacrifices and all the mummeries enjoined weic ri- 
gorously enforced. Such was the power of Hinduism at that day. 
Some of these things have changed in Culcutta only within 
the last twenty years. Whata bairierthey foimed to Mr. 
Kicinande1’s labours ; and how needful they shew those Iabours 
to have been, may be easily imagined. We are happy to record 
that, in spite of all their degrading influence, some of the 
heathen were brought by his means to forsake idolatry and to 
confess the God of truth. 

Of the state of 1eligion among the Europeans in Calcutta in 
early times, little is known. The Rev. S. Briercliffe, who was 
Chaplain in 1715, writing to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, speaks of the small number of Christians 
there, and the spiritual destitution of both the native, and 
Portuguese, and points out the difficulties in the way of truc 
religion and its propagation. The early charters of the Com- 
pany had bound them to support a chaplain and schoolmaster 
wherever a [wopean regiment was stationed: while the 
chaplains were bound also to qualify themselves to give Christ- 
ian instruction to the Hindu and Portuguese servants of 
the Company in their own tongues The temarks in Mr. 
Briercliffe’s letter show how needful such instruction was. 
But it appears these rules were never cartied into effect with 
respect to the natives, though the English themsclves some- 
times enjoyed the benefit of public worship. Not long after 
Mr. B's letter was written, a church was built, it stood 
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near the North-West corner of the spot on which the Writers’ 
Buildings stand, and opposite one of the gates of the old fort 
at about $0 yards distance. It was a noble building with a 
lofty and magnificent steeple, and was long the chief public 
ornament of the settlement. The church was not erected by 
the Company, but by the voluntary contributions of prosperous 
merchants, and specially of captains, supercaigoes and other 
sea-faring men trading to the settlement. In those days it is 
said, gold was plentiful, labour cheap, and there was not one 
indigent European in all Calcutta. Some of the original con- 
tributo1s were Freemasons, and by their influence it was called 
St. John’s, Intelligence of the event was conveyed to the Pro- 
pagation Socicty in England, who in return sent a silver cup 
for the communion table as an expression of their satisfaction 
and good will. In this church, se1vice was constantly held. 
The President and all the Civil and Military officers of the 
settlement walked to it in solemn procession; and in the absence 
of a chaplain, prayers and a sermon were read by some of the 
junior meichants for which they were duly paid. In 1732a 
charity fund in connection with the church was founded by Mr. 
Bouichier, afterwards Governor of Bombay. LHe had built the 
Court louse from his private funds,—a spacious house of one floor 
where the Mayor’s Court and assizes were held,—and on leaving 
Calcutta gave it to the Company on condition of their paying 
annually 4000 Acrot rupees toward this fund. A public 
subscription was raised for the same object, and the interest 
of the whole applied, partly for the support of twenty orphans 
taken from among the destitute children of Europeans, whether 
by Emopean or native mothers, and partly for general charita- 
ble purposes. To this fund were added, from time to time, 
church collections and the fees for palls at funerals. 

In the same year the Dutch and Germans at Chinsurah, 
(which somehow or other is called Calicatta in one of the 
C. K. Society’s repoits,) applied to the missionaries at Tran- 
quebar for a missionary, both for themselves and the natives. 
M. Sichterman, the Dutch Governor, approved of the measute, 
and promised his protection and encoutagement to such a mis- 
sion. The request was forwarded to England, where it excited 
much interest, but there was no missionary at Halle prepared 
to come. When afterwards three missionaries were sent to 
Tranqucbar, one of the older Tranquebar missionaries was 
appointed to Bengal: but at the juncture, two of his brethren 
died, and the matter was again deferred. The Europeans in 
Bengal, however, continued their interest in missions and sent 
subscriptions to the Coast: an instance of this we have already 
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recorded. Five years after occurred the dreadful storm and 
eatthquake, so memorable in the annals of last century, from 
the vast number of lives and large amount of property which 
they destroyed. The stceple of the church of Calcutta “fell 
prostrate,” though the body remained standing, and was not 
again rebuilt. In 1756, the Nawab Suraja Dowla completed 
the destruction of the building. Thus, in twenty years, two 
events happencd, which joined to destroy all the ecclesiastical 
as well as civil records of the settlement. What the hurricane 
had spared was utte:ly destroyed on the capture of the city, 
and hence it is that we have but very few notices of the 
state of religion in Bengal previous to the latter of these 
events. In the year of the capture of Calcutta, we find two 
chaplains there, the Rev. Jervas Bellamy and the Rev. Mr, 
Maplctoft. Both took pait in the defence of the fort; the 
former pcrished in the Black Hole, and the latter died a few 
months after at Fulta, whither the fugitives had hurried. 
In 1757, the way was opened for more definite and more 
continuous religious labours than the settlement had yet 
received. Ilithertono gteat sense of security had heen felt 
the power of the English had not been known. But the 
recapture of Calcutta, the fight at Hugly, the bombardment 
of Chandernagore, the battle of Plassey, and the appointment 
of a new Nawab, tended much to give stability to all English 
interests, and prepare the way for measures of solid and grow- 
ing improvement. Two chaplains, the Rev. Henry Butler and 
the Rev. John Cape artived in 1758, andas the Old Church 
had been destroyed, and affairs were not yet in a very settled 
state, a temporary Bungalow was erected for the purposes of 
worship within the battered fort : hence its name “The chapel 
of the old fort.” 

Such was the state of things on Mr. Kiernander’s landing 
Let us again return, therefore, to the story of his life. He 
was received vety cordially by the two chaplains. Pleased 
with his proposals, they at once entered into his plans, and aided 
him in collecting subscriptions for carrying them out. It is said 
that at this period he appeared a man of ardent zeal, of great 
integrity, with a dauntless courage and decision of mind, while 
his talents were such as to inspire confidence that he would be 
able to carry out what he began. Colonel Clive also welcomed 
him. On the part of Government he appropriated a house for 
his use (in which Mr. Kiernander lived eight years): and 
in token of his esteem, shortly after stood as one of the sponsors 
to Mr. Kiernander’s infant son, Mr. Carne mentions this 
incident in his memoir, noting, as we have done, that the child 
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was a som, yet in an after part of the same memoir the follow- 
ing passage occuts, p. 319: “If his little gzr/ had but lived, 
what a comfoit, what a blessing, he thought, would she now 
be to him!... Oh! if that dea, that only chtld had lived, 
she would now have screened her father fiom the sorrows of 
the woild, &c.!!’ Shall we comment on this? 

On the first of December 1758, Mr Kicinander opened a 
school, and very soon had 1n it foity lads English, Armenian, 
Portuguese and Bengali—some of them of fiom fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. The twenty boys supported by the 
charity fund were also placed under his chaige. Befoie the 
close of 1759 he had admitted 174, and of these some had 
alicady left and gone to scivice. Out of this numbe1, thirty- 
seven were maintained. They were all instiucted in English, 
reading, writing, aithmetic and Chiistianity. In this first 
year, one of the lads, a Bengali, 1ead through the whole English 
Bible, the “ Whole Duty of Man,” and a book entitled “ Instruc- 
tion for the Indians,” which had been specially composed for 
this country. In iepoiting this gratifying beginning to the 
Society, Mi Kaicrnander expicsscd his hope that as the lads 
grew up, they would piofess Chuiistianity for themselves, 
In this hope he was not disappointed, as we shall subse- 
quently sec. His first two conveits were a Papist and a 
Brahman; and in them he had an earnest of the success 
he was to have in futute in the two classes of Hindus and 
Catholics which they 1epiesented. Ile was not alone in his 
labours. He had brought two assistants with him from Cuda- 
lore, and though one of them died, his place was more than 
supplied by the English clerk of the Fort Chapel. Not 
desiring to give his time up altogether to the school, on the 
second of June 1759, he began a scrvice in the Poituguese 
language. Ilis congregation was at first but small, including 
his own family, some of his Cudaloie congicgation, and his 
Christian pupils. He also distributed many books in the Eng- 
lish and German tongues, and somctimes picached at the newly 
established settlement of Sciampoie, IIe occasionally preached 
in English for the chaplains but by thcse vaiious engagements 
his time was so occupicd that he had_ no leisure to study the 
native languages, and theicfoie wrote to England for two 
missionaiies, one of whom might apply to Hindustani, the other 
to Bengali. During this yea: he baptised fifteen persons. 

At the close of the ycar, a large and unexpected addition was 
made to his congregation. The Dutch expedition from Batavia, 
which arrived in October, had becn biavely met and defeat- 
ed by Commodore Wilson on the river, and by Colonel Forde on 
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land, and 350 Dutch, besides Malays, were taken prisoners. 
Most of them voluntcered into the Company’s army, and Mr. 
Kiernander preached to them in Geiman. At the close of the 
following year,—the second 5 ca1 of his ministry,—there were in 
the school 231 scholats of whom nineteen were girls, English 
and Poituguese; of these one-half wete maintained, while 
some paid for their education Mr. Kictnande: supported 
foity at his own expense and the funds necded for main- 
taining the rest were supplicd by contiibutions in the settle- 
ment. In 176r as his schooltoom was too small, fiom his 
own funds Mr. Kicrnande: fitted up a buildine which he used 
both as a chutch and a schoolioom, and 1n it he held his 
Portuguese service So blessed were his endcavouts, that not 
only did he baptise clevcn in the year previous, but in this 
year twenty-four were added, and tucnty-five lads, Romanusts, 
declaied it to be thc intention to become Pictcstants The 
pricsts took the alarm, and in vaious ways endeavouted 
to get his schoolroom taken away fiom him But they 
signally failed, his hands were stiong his school prospered ; 
anothe schoolmaste: fiom Madtas joincd him, and fiom among 
his former pupils several became his cfficient helpeis. The 
Rev. II Butler, the Chaplain, also wiote to the Society in 
London, beaiing testunony to the zeal and faithfulness of 
the missionary, and 1equcsted the Society to scnd him a col- 
league. Though missionary woik was new in Calcutta, in its 
growing influence upon many it alicady proved productive 
of good. In the decisive tone it at once assumed, and the 
energy with which its details wcie pushed on, we can see the 
zeal and skill of an expeienced hand It is a curious fact, 
that the classical language, taught in Mr. Kictnandei’s school at 
this time, was the Portuguese. As is the English in the present 
day, so was the Poitugucse then. It was in a great measure the 
medium of intercourse between English and natives. Though 
compalitively a miserable jargon and scaicely deserving 
the name of a language, fiom its admixtmue not only with 
foreign Indian woids but with words of Dutch, Fiench and 
English extraction, and having few terms expiessive of science 
or religious truth, it had been taught and cultivated in all 
the mission schools in the Catinatic, as well as the Tamul., 
Hence M1. Kie:nander having taught it in his schools, having 
preached in it to his congiegation at Cudaloie, and finding so 
many who understood it in Calcutta, not unnatutally employed 
it here. Missionaries in Calcutta of moire modern times, have 
turned almost exclusively to English and Bengali; and 
with respect to natives, the plan has been, and deserves to be, 
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successful, But should any atise whose attention may be 
duected specially to that degiaded class of Romanists fiom 
whom Mr Kicinander had many converts, we may hear yct 
again of pieaching and teaching conducted in the Portuguese 
language. We say nothing of the propriety of this, we mention 
only its possibility 

In 1761 Mr Kicrnander lost his two friends, the chaplains, 
Both died in the same yeat, within a short time of each other. 
He also lost his excclient wift, who had bcen the paitner 
of all his troubles, in Icaving his old station, and had accom- 
panied him to begin life, as it wcrc anew ina stiange city She 
died on the 9th of May He mourncd hei loss sevctal months, 
but in Febiuiry of the following you was again mariied to 
Mrs Woolley, a 1ich widow lady of Calcutta It 1s said she 
biought him a foitune of £25000, which, added to his former 
wife’s property and to a Icsicy which he 1cceived about this 
time from his elde: biothe: in Swedcn, raised him to compara- 
tive affluence The use which he made of all this wealth we 
shall see hereafter 

The next year, 1762, a heavy calamity fell upon the 
school in common with the rest of the city a dicadful epide 
mic broke out in Calcutta Amongst others, the ncw chaplain, 
Mr Stavelcy, who, like his predecessors, had shewn great 
interest in the mussion, died fiom1t Mi Kiernander himself 
was seized with it and recovered, then 1clapsed and recovered 
again, in all six times but finally was restoicd to health The 
parents were aftaid to send thei childicn to school, and only 
40 were found in attendance When the disease passed away, 
however, the school filled as before 

In this visitation we see a specimen of those ills from which 
Calcutta formerly suffered most sevcicly , but from which, in a 
large measuie the Providence of God has, in these later times, 
delivered it During last century, life in Bengal was much 
more precarious and short than at present The nattow 
streets and filthy lanes of the city, much less cleansed than at 
this day, even though now they aic bad enough, the filth that 
everywhere lay uniecuarded, the cfhluvia fiom stacnant pools, 
open diains, and the muddy creek which ran through the city 
to the salt-water lake, bred diseases, which every now and then 
broke out in the most vuulent and fatal form Feve: and ague, 
spleen and diarrhaa, liver complaint and dysentery and 
dropsy, all the long catalogue of sicknesses with which this land 
is afflicted, fell on the community, both European and native, 
with ten times the force which they now exert. Measuics for 
the prevention of disease weie scarccly cver thought of, but 
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in this respect Calcutta was but like Europe. While the 
generous dict, the scarcely temperate habits of many, especially 
those of station and influence, the small close houses, the want 
of ventilation, and othe: means for cooling the atmosphere in- 
doois, the dust, the malaria on every side, and a thousand 
othe: ils, all contmbuted their part in piomoting disease 
and in curtailing life Hence the great mortality which 
pievailed. Hence we read of a season (about 1689) in 
which, out of 1,200 Buiitish inhabitants 460 were laid in the 
grave between August and the following January. Hence we 
read again of “the obstinate putrid intc:mitting fevers” which 
from 1757 downwaid, were so fatal every year We find “they 
began with the rainy season, and continued with exccssive 
violence during it, and for some time after” In 1768 ‘ fever 
and flux” were “very fatal.” In 1770, the yea: of famnune, 
a dieadful fever with “a cold stage of twelve hours” car- 
1icd off, 1t 1s said, 80,000 natives and 1,500 Europeans. Cal- 
cutta was not the only place thus visited. All Bengal seems to 
have suffered inthe same way. We arc told that “the foice 
which, unde: Major Kilpatrick, remained at Fulta after the 
captuic of the city in 1756, out of 240 men, lost 210, between 
August and Deccmber of that year by one of these epidemics,” 
The ships lying in the rive: peculiaily felt the influence of the 
malaiia Hundieds of sailors were cut off in a few months 
fiom the fleets which arii1ved Even so late as 1809, it is said, 
“full thiee hundied sailors, 7¢, a fourth of the ships’ crews die 
yeatly at Diamond Ha:bou: fiom diseases incident to laying 
up the ships at that placc” The great mortality among the 
tioops, in former days, is well known. Fucs without numbe1 
burned in the scttlement every yeas. They destroyed, it 19 
tiue, much pioperty, but they served to puify the city from 
some of its abominations. These diseases, of couse, produced 
many changes in the community, and while fclt much in im- 
poitant mattcis, were not without then discouraging influence 
on even a missionary school. 

In 1763 a consternation of a different kind and from a differ- 
ent source threatened Mr Kueinandei’s little charge again. 
The abuse of the transit dutics by the Company’s set1vants, 
their grasping cupidity and oppressive exactions, fastened on 
the people with a power from which they had no escape, threw 
the whole country into disorder. The resistance of the Nawab, 
and the battles with him, followed at last by the massacre at 
Patna, produced great alarm in Calcutta ‘The inwaid strength 
of the Company, arising fiom their European troops and the 
discipline of thei: natise corps, the indomitable cneigy which 
1 
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could meet all difficulites, and meet all expenses, were at that 
period all but untried and unknown ; consequently, the security 
now felt under the Company’s rule was not enjoyed, and 
confidence was shaken at the first appearance of anenemy, Mr. 
Kiernander, in speaking of these things to the Socicty adds, that 
he feared the mission would be destroyed. Not only did he find 
these contentions unfavourable to the exercise of Christian 
liberality among his fellow Europeans, but the natives were 
so exasperated against the Company’s servants for their evil 
practices, that the missionary found them uttely unwilling to 
lend an ear to truths, which his fellow Christians heeded so little. 
He is not the only missionary who has found the sins of Eu- 
ropeans a powerful bartier against the progiess of the Gospel, 
and has had those sins 1etorted on him by natives as an eacuse 
and colour for their own. Still he kept on at his work. 
Though the Geman soldieis of his congicgation weie obliged to 
march up the country, he was enabled to dcvote himsclf more 
fully to the natives, and he pieached on the Sabbath twice in 
Poituguese. In the same yeai the charity school was provided 
with a maste: for itsclf, and Mr. Kicrnander had only to super- 
intend it, This was a further relief, which permitted him to 
confine his attention ecnticly to his missionary duties. In con- 
sequence the school and congregation become too large for his 
present building Finding this, Mr. Vensittart, the Governor, 
who was anxious to assist the mission as far as he could, Ient 
Mi. Kicrnander a larger and better one, and supplied him with 
funds to 1¢cpair and alter it. These kind offices were experi- 
enced but a short time foi Mr Vansittart soon after returned to 
England. Among the converts in 1764 were three Malays and 
thiee Portuguese 
In 1765 Clive returned to the country, and in a few months 
peace and ceu‘dence were restorcd to all parties. Mr. Kicr- 
nander wiote to the Socicty that the worst was past, and begged 
them once mvuie to scnd out more missionattes, as they might 
labour with suicess in so secure a station as he enjoyed ‘The 
German soldicrs retuincd to their quaiters, and his congregation 
was again full. Thuty-five weie added to his congicgation this 
year, including twenty adults and fifteen childien; of the adults 
eight were natives of Bengal: out of a congregation of 150, 
nineteen were communicants In his report to the Society, 
Mr Kiernander bes tt .timony to the “improvement in cha- 
racter of all under his charge, stuting that they were more 
devout at public worship and more careful in conforming their 
lives to the precepts of the Gospel.” Next year thirty-nine 
were added, mulcing in all, from December 1, 1758, to the close 
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of 1766, 189 converts. Of these, half were Romanists, one-third 
were childien of Romanist parents, thirty had becn heathen, 
and one a Jew. Thecase of the last named convert, the Jew, 
was somewhat singular. Ina voyage to Bombay he had been 
brought by sickness and the fear of death to feel the need of 
better comfort than the world gives, and had found such in the 
Gospel piom{ses, On his recovery his impressions died away ; 
upon coming to Calcutta, he was again sick, and again his im- 
pressions were 1enewed. He sought out a minister, was direct- 
ed to Mr. K., and under his direction, 1eading the Buble, 
became convinced of the Divinity of the Son of God. He was 
baptized, and continued a regular attendant in the Mission 
Chapel. 

The mission having been established eight years, Mr. Kier- 
nander was now ablc to judge of its progress, and in a measure 
of its fruits IIc had continued in Calcutta the same plans 
which he had seen at Halle, and had himself carried on at 
Cudalore ; a2, instiucting the young, preaching to adults, 
and distubuting icligious books, From his school he had 
received five teachers who were engaged with him in instruct- 
ing others. Many lads had become clerks in offices, both 
public and private : by them truth had becn spread, and if few 
had been converted, he hoped that the principles they had im- 
bibed would make them in conduct better than others, and thus 
shew the usefulness of the mission. 

In 1767 the nussion house, lent by Mr. Vansittart, was re- 
quired for the service of Government, and as his plans were 
now fixed, and his congregation continually increased, Mr. 
Kiernander resolycd to build a church for its use We have 
said that his second mariiage had made him a comparatively 
wealthy man, and the use to which he now put his wealth was to 
promote the cause to which his life was given up. The esti- 
mated cost of the building was 20,000 Rs. but, during its erec- 
tion, several alterations were made, which added muatetially to 
this sum. The whole sum expended was 67,320 Rs, of which 
1,818 Rs. only were given by friends. The death of the archi- 
tect delayed its completion, but it was opencd for worship at 
the end of December 1770, and was cilled Beth Tephilla, “ the 
House of Prayer.” It is now usually called the Old or Mission 
Church, and remains to this day a powe:ful illustration of 
Christian liberality and a witness to the mission which the 
founder of it prosecuted. Though not so beautiful as the for- 
mer Church of Calcutta, it is a substantial buiiding, and at that 
time possessed the beauty of being the only church. Its 
appearance, when finished, differed somewhat from its present 
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one. In those days the good people of Calcutta painted the 
exterior of their houses; and amongst the prevailing colours, 
not only yellow, but also red and d/ue/ were conspicuous. 
In accordance with this custom the church was coloured 
red, whence its name the “Lal Girjah” or red church. 
Subsequently it had large white squares painted on it, to 
resemble stones, Mr. Carne puts the erection of this building 
four years after the proper period, It is strange that it 
was for many years the only church in Calcutta. The 
unsettled state of the times immediately subsequent to the 
recapture of the city, had driven from the minds of the English 
settlers all concern about rebuilding the church which had been 
destroyed. Not that the funds were wanting. The Nawab 
Mir Jaffir had paid the restitution money for the church of St. 
John’s ; and besides this, Omichand’s executor, Hozur Mull, 
had paid in the deccased Babu’s name 25,000 Rs. for the same 
object. Both sums were invested in Government securities, and 
for the time added to Mr. Bourchier’s charity-fund above men- 
tioned. Meanwhile the little bungalow inside the old Fort was 
the only chapel which Europeans had to worship in for 30 years, 
except the Mission Church. 

During the building of the church many incidents occurred 
in the mission, which only proved, in a stronger degree, the 
necessity for its erection. The court of the Emperor Shah 
Alum requested from Mr. Kiernander some copies of the Psal- 
ter and New Testament in Arabic; he accordingly sent them ; 
and finding afterwards, they had becn well received, transmitted 
all he had. In 1767 twenty-six converts were received, of 
whom sixteen were natives and twenty Romanists. In 
1768, Father Bento de Silvestre, a Romish priest, who had 
been “a Popish missionary in Bengal upwards of fifteen 
years,” and had “discovered the false zeal, hidden malice, 
and unwarranted doctrincs’ of Rome, resolved to forsake its 
communion. After much deliberation and carnest prayer, 
on the 7th of February he publicly recanted his crrors and 
entered the Protestant church. As he was well acquainted 
with French, Portuguese, Hindustani and Bengali, he soon 
became useful in the mission. Hc constantly preached in Por- 
tuguese to the converts, and also visited a village called Parull, 
said to be a day’s journey from Calcutta, in which were 500 
natives, Romanists, who had been his charge previous to leav- 
ing Popery. Besides these public labours he translated the 
Prayer Book and Catechism into Bengali. In June 1769 ano- 
ther priest named Da Costa, who had recanted his errors at 
Madras, joined the mission congregation. These two events 
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so alarmed the Papists, that a priest was specially sent from Goa, 
if possible, to seize the converts and make them retract. M. 
Bento, however, gave a public answer to the Envoy, and had 
copies of his answer circulated amongst the Romanists in Cal- 
cutta: so that they became more acquainted than before with 
the reasons of his separation. The threats of the priest “did not 
in the smallest degree affect the Protestant mission,” and he 
speedily retired to Goa. It is to be noticed that a large propor- 
tion of Mr. Kiernander’s converts were from among the Papists. 
These were chicfly Portuguese. This class of persons was, and still 
is, numerous in Calcutta, but they were then in a most degraded 
and irreligious condition. They had a church here as far back 
as 1700, enlarged in 1720; but the priests cared little to in- 
struct their congregation and paid little heed to their morals, 
As soon as Mr. Kiernander’s labours began to produce good 
among them, the priests were afraid, and in all ways endea- 
voured to prevent his intercourse with them. They clandestinely 
baptized the children of mixed marriages; prevented the sick 
from holding any converse with the missionary : and in one case 
they forged a will for a woman who had renounced the Romish er- 
rors, with a view to get her property for their own faith; but the 
will was set aside in the Mayor’s court. On another occasion 
they endeavoured to injure the mission school by getting the 
house in which it was held for other purposes. Mr. Kiernander, 
however persevered. He distributed freely many tracts and 
books sent by the society fur his use ; and when the Portuguese 
who could read, requested portions of the Bible, they were fur- 
nished with them. These labours continued to be blessed. 
Many of these degraded Papists began to feel that it was their 
duty to inquire after truth; and seeking, found it. Thus the 
enemy which the missionary had found both at Cudalore and 
Calcutta was in both places foiled. In 1769, a Bengali who had 
been baptized by the name of Thomas, and who knew Portuguese 
well, was appointed a catechist, and with Father Bento preach- 
ed to the Portuguese congregation. That year’s report con- 
tains accounts of the happy deaths of several members of the 
Mission Church of both sexes. It must have been peculiarly 
gratifying to the aged missionary to witness these proofs of 
the fruit of his labour. In this country apostacy and sin have 
often marred the name and piofession of those who at first “ did 
run well.” But to find them amidst many imperfcctions sted- 
fast to the end, and cleaving in death to Him whose faith they 
had embraced, is a rich though sad reward to the servant 
of God. Such was Mr. Kiernander’s lot, and that, in cases 
not a few, not only in this but in other years. 
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It is mentioned in the same report that Captain Griffin by 
his will, after a few bequests, had left the residue of his pro- 
perty tothe mission, directing that it should serve as a fund, 
the interest of which was to repair the Church and to support 
two missionaries or schoolmasters. The affairs of Captain 
Griffin were found to be in such confusion, that in the end not a 
single cowry ever reached the destined object. 

The year 1770 was a peculiarly trying one to the mission. 
It was the year of famine,and a season of great sickness. 
Before the famine and sickness came on, continual fires had 
destroyed large storchouscs full of provision, and had rendered 
thousands houseless. The awful desolation which swept over 
the land cannot be adequately described. Those who perished 
are reckoned by millions.* While multitudes perished, the 
Lord watched over His own: Mr. Kiernander in relating the 
calamity to the Society, expresses his thanks to God that not only 
had he found enough for himself and his pcople, but that the 
Lord had given him the means of supplying others. At the close 
of the ycar, as has been mentioned, the Church was completed 
and set apart for worship. IIenceforth two services were 
held in it on the Sabbath day, one in English, one in Portu- 
guese ; and twoin the week, on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
when the young were specially catechised. There were two 
congregations, the English and the Portuguese. The Portu- 
guese was so named from the language which was used, though 
it contained also the native converts. When these arrangements 
came into effect there were, of English communicants, cighty- 
five, and of Portuguese and natives sixty-nine. During this 
year cleven adult heathen were baptised and fourteen Papists 
received, There were in the school ninety-scven scholars, 





*QOu1 curious readers may be interested by a table of the prices of grain during 
that year, diawn fiom the unpublished Dutch records at Chinswah. We call particu- 
lar attention to the month of August :-— 
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These details of Mr. Kicrmander’s labour and proofs of its 
efficiency may appear to our readers somewhat minute and 
weaiisome. We beg them, howevei:, to remember that we 
have a paiticula: object before us in this history, 722, the 
dcfence of a missionaty’s character. These details are our 
evidence , and those who have read M1. Carne’s accusations 
will see, that not one of our statements is unnecessary. We 
could have wished to cuitail them, but fear to render our 
argument incomplete. 

‘Lhe following year (1771) six adult heathen “who had been 
long under instiuction, and in thar lives and conduct were 
obedient to the Gospel,” with six Romanists and many children, 
weic joined to the congregation It is also particularly men- 
tioncd, that the preaching of the Gospel in the English lan- 
guage had been the means of awakening some who had lonz 
ceased to care foi thc souls Thus the mission to the heathen 
1eactcd on the European, and furnished an additional ilus- 
tiation of ity practical influence upon all classes, Duiing the 
yea, the priest Da Costa died after a long illness. Ile had 
puiposed to ictuin to Siam, and in the scene of his foimer 
labouts, preach the truth which he had now embtaced But 
sickness delayed his purpose, and it was the will of God to re- 
move him before it was cattied out. His loss was made up 
to the mission by the 1ecantation of two Romuish priests, 
Mr. Ilanson, and Mr. Ramalhete. The former was a very 
leaned man, acquainted with cight modcin languages He 
had been priest at Bussorah and there, by teading the 
Bible, had become fully convinced of the eriors of Popery. 
When he came to Calcutta he sought out Mr. Kiernander, 
had much conversation with him, had his faith confirmed, and 
on the Ist of Januaty 1772, ina most solemn service, publicly 
madc his abyutation in the Mission Church. The Governor Mr, 
Caitier, one of the chaplains Dr. Burn, and many other 
gentlemen were picsent on the occasion. Both these converts 
wished to be employed in the Mision ; and, had they been so, 
would doubtless have added to its usefulness. But funds were 
wanting, and though Mr. Ramalhete was madea catechist, 
and officiated very profitably while M Bento was ill, Mr. Hanson 
became a writer in one of the Government offices. In the 1eport 
for the year seveial remarkable cases of conversion are detailed, 
One is that of a woman, a native of Macassai, “who had an 
earnest desire after the knowlege of Christ, and who received 
instruction with an open heart.” Another convert was a 
Papist, whose son attended the school, and was accustomed 
in the evening to read the New Testament to her, By this 
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means she acquired some knowlcdge of Christianity and re- 
solved to be a Christian. Other similar instances might be 
mentioned. The spirit of inquiry among the Romanists con- 
tinucd to spread : all were most eager for Protestant books, and 
there were two or three priests who, it was hoped. would em- 
brace the truth. These things shew that the mission was not a 
merc name, but was the ineans of spi1itual good ; and was flourish- 
ing while all around it seemed dead. At the close of the year 
there were nincty-six English communicants: in the Portuguese 
and native Chuich one hundred and four, of whom nine had been 
admitted for the first time In the school were nincty-four boys. 
The addition to the congregation during the year was forty-one, 
including seven heathen, eleven Papists and their children. The 
only diawback to the mission was the illncss of M. Bento, 
which lasted many months, At the end of the year he renew- 
ed his labours in health. In 1773, additions were again made 
of fifty-five persons including sixtecn adult heathen and six 
Romanists. In writing to the Society the report of the year 
Mr. Kieinander dwells at considerable length upon the de- 
secration of the Sabbath in Calcutta by Europeans, at which 
he was greatly distressed. He shews from the word of God, how 
justly applicable the fourth commandment is to the heathen, 
as well as to Christians; and how they may be made to feel 
the force of its sanctions. He states that during all the time 
in which his Church was building, he had never allowed the 
Sabbath to be violated, and that thereby he had found willing 
workmen, and had received much respect. Would that all our 
countrymen paid greater attention to this important matter, 
requiring so much improvement even in the present day. The 
Sabbath is one of the wisest institutions of religion ; it is most 
intimatcly connected with its prosperity and increase, and has 
received the highest sanctions from God himself. Would that 
those who are called Christians, ceascd by its violation to dis- 
honour, before the heathen that name, which they bear! We 
trust that the recent order of the Governor-General with 
respect to its observance by those engaged in public works, will 
not prove a dead letter; and that all private individuals will 
scrupulously emulate the example which the Government are 
thus prepared to set. 

In June 1773, Mr. Kiernander lost his second wife after a 
six months’ illness. Mr. Carne has said many things to this 
lady’s dispraise, among other things asserting that she was “a 
young luxurious woman, who cared little for the souls of the 
heathen,” and who drew her husband from his work to revel in 
the pleasures of the world, One thing is very clear from the 
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Reports of the Christian Knowledge Society, vzs., that up to the 
time of her death Mr, Kiernander had not in the least withdrawn 
from his labour, nor did he for many years after, if at all; on the 
contrary, as we shall presently see, the Society entertained the 
highest esteem for his diligence and faithfulness as a missionary. 
As far as we have reccived any information concerning Mrs. 
Kiernander, Mr. Carne’s censures are made on very insufficient 
grounds. She is said to have beena woman of kind and amiable 
temper, and ever anxious to sec those around her happy. On 
her tombstone (which Mr. Carne considers as reared for Mr. 
Kiernander’s first wife) she is spoken of in the following terms : 
“From a life in which she practised every virtue that adorns 
the character of a Christian, it pleased Almighty God to take 
her to himself....in her age of forty-three ycars......She 
departed with an entiie though humble confidence of a happy 
futurity through the merit, of Jesus Christ her Redeemer ; 
having for some time decsirously waited for the hour of her 
dissolution with that serenity of mind which a good conscience 
only can inspire.” These things conld not have been written of 
her just after her decease, had Mr. Carne’s testimony been true. 
Mrs. Kiernander fully agreed with her husband in the exercise 
of that Christian liberality, the fruits of which we have already 
seen, And one proof that bears out the truth of the character 
recorded upon her tomb is this; she had for some time, pur- 
posed to dispose of all her jewels for the benefit of the mission, 
but had not found a good opportunity of doing so before she 
died. In her will, however, the purpose was repeated. The 
jewels were given to build a school-room, They were sold for 
about 6,000 Ks., and with them a house containing three large 
school-rooms, able to hold two hundred and fifty scholars, was 
built to the East of the Church, on the spot where now 
stands the Mission Church rooms. They were opened in 
March 1774. In this building then we have another speci- 
men of the use to which the wealth of the missionary and 
his wife was put. We have already seen him supporting forty 
children at his own expense; fitting up, from his own resources, 
a house for the worship of his native congregation ; building at 
vast expense a large church, and now adding school-rooms 
to the same. We shall presently find a house added also. 
This Christian liberality was a distinguishing feature in Mr. 
Kiernander’s character. The poor especially found in him a 
friend and helper. But while he sought to assist them in things 
pertaining to this life, he was wont more fully to direct the sor- 
rowing heart to the source of all consolation, Jesus Christ. It 
is a saying in his family that at his door a pcor man waited no 
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longer than a rich one. His gifts and charities must have 
amounted to not less than 412,000 Would that in all this 
he had many imitators of whom it might be said “they have 
done what they could.” 

In 1774 fifteen adult heathen and two Romanists joined the 
congregation of English communicats there were seventy- 
six , of Portuguese and natives ninety-one A large number 
of Bibles and Testaments than usual, received fiom Madias and 
Tranquebar, had been distributed among the Romanists 

We have scen that Mr Kieinander feeling the importance 
of his sphere of labou: and that as he stood alone, the mission 
micht mn the event of his death fall away had agam and again 
written to the Society in England enticating thcm to send him 
acolleague Tichad been now thuty five years a missionary, 
and had been in Calcutta scventeen years labouing alone 
But in 1775 acolleaguc arrived and with him Mi: Kiernander’s 
two sons who had been to Europe for their educition The 
new missionary was M1 Diemer Like Mr Kieinindc1 he had 
been educated at Halle, and had held office inthe sime [Insti- 
tution as his predecessor had done He was desciibed by 
Professo. Ficylinghausen as “a young man not only endued 
with a sincete piety toward God, but with such a measure of 
disciction and learning as might qualify him for the due dis- 
chaige of the office of a missionary” When he went to London 
and met the Committee of the Christian Knowledge Socicty, the 
Picsident in addressing him upon his duties and labouts 1n pros- 
pect sud among other things “In M1. Kiernander this society, 
highly cloty, accounting him woithy of every commendation, 
praising, God for having been pleased to send them such a 
seivant of his, so gieata friend to religion, and of such a gen- 
e1ous disposition , worn out by his continual labours, yet still 
of a cheeiful and courageous tnind, sticngthened by long ex- 
perience” We think this testimony to Mr Kuernander 
15 justified by the story of the labouis carried on by him to this 
time Mr Carne has, however, we regret to say, fastened 
upon Mr Kaicrnander at this very period the charge of 
neglecting Ins work and living like the world. Were 
this tiue, it 1s impossible Mr. Kiernander could have done what 
he did The two things are so inconsistent with one another. 
The eaincst and zealous manner in which he had pursued his 
work from the first, 1ts steady progress and increasing success, 
speak in the highest terms of his fidelity Mr Carne also 
represents that the a:rival of a colleague (a fact which he puts 
twelve years after itsproper date) was regarded as an insult 
and a disgrace. A disgrace! Why Mr. Kiernander had pleaded 
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again and again with the Society for fifteen years for a coadju- 
tor. Mr. Carne says,“ he felt his arrival exquisitely!” He 
did indeed, though ina different sense, and 1cjoiced over it. 
He thanked God and took courage, for he trusted now that 
if he himself weie called away, his flock would not suffei. On 
Mr. Dicmer’s landing, Mr. Kiernander took him into his own 
house, where he remaincd till he maticd. He proved himself 
an active missionary, was soon able to preach in English, and 
occasionally visited Chinsutah and preached in German. Mcan- 
while, in order to mahe the mission as efficient as possible, Mr, 
Kiernande: pulled down his house near the Church, and rebuilt 
it on such a scale,that it would be large enough for two 
missionaiics, as he designed that the church, schoolroom, aud 
mission-house should be neai cach other. About the same time 
he built for himsclf a garden-house at Bhowanipoie, which he 
called Saron Grove, It is worthy of notice that after various 
changes, this house has again become the home of a missionary . 
for it 1s here, the London Missionary Society has its Christian 
Institution. Native Christian girls there read a Bengali trans- 
lation of the woid of God, a book which M1. Kie:nande: never 
saw. A Native chuich meets fot worship, and hundreds of lads 
are taught in the lnglish language, science, literature and Chuist- 
lan truth, What would not the builder of that house have 
given to sce what our cyes behold, even in ove misstonary 
Station, at this time. IJfow much moire would he have icjoiced 
to sce in Calcutta, that vast impression made by religious truth 
upon the native pouplation, the beginning of which is justly 
attributable to his own unassisted labours ! 

With an increased number of laboureis, the mission con- 
tinucd to prosper. Fifteen Ilindus and two Musalmans were 
baptized, and twenty-one Romanists received into the congiega- 
tion in 1775. Amongst the Hindus was Goncs Das, the 
Peisian Inteipieter to the Supreme Court. This intelligent 
native had visited England, had seen much of Chitstranity 
there, and become well acquainted with its leading truths. 
After his appointment to the Supreme Couit on tt» cstablish- 
ment in 1774, he ficquently attendcd the Mission Chutch, 
and at length determined to piofess Christianity. He was 
baptized in June 1775 bythe name of Robert. His sponsors 
weie Mrs. Chambeis, senior, Sir Robert Chambeis and Mr, 
Naylor. At his baptism we sce an instance, and we shall see 
otheis presently, of persons in the higher walks of society 
avowing their attachment to spiritual religion. Not that they 
do honour to Chiistianity by so doing ; for Christianity is their 
own brightest ornament. But itis pleasing, at a time when 
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religion was unfashionable, when coldness, formahty, and worldli- 
ness were so common, to sce those whose station society respccts, 
not ashamed of that faith which they had in heart embraced 
“Not many wise, not many noble arc callcd ’ But a few are, and 
well 1s 1t for the world when amidst the darkness which society 
often exhibits, some are found as lights in the world , proving 
by their example that religion, fai from pieventing men fiom 
enjoying the good of this life, 1s profitable to them in enabling 
them better to discharge its duties, 

The catalogue of Indian worthies, whose excellence was 
displayed among the hcathenism of | st century, 1s not a small 
one. Several of the Goveinois of Fort St David and Madras, 
Sir. Robert Chambers, and his excellent biothe: M1 William 
Chambeis, M: Charles Grant, Su John Shore, Mr C 
Weston, Mr Udny and othets, were not only esteemed upright 
men in their worldly calling, but cxcited themselves for the 
promotion of iecligion, They saw in it not the firebiind which 
others decmed it, but the 1cstorci of pcace ind spiritual 
health to the heathen They freely wowed their conviction, 
and hence the cause of missions found 1n them teal fiiends 

Besides the case of Gones Das above mentioncd, many 
other particular instances of conve1sion aie given in the Society’s 
reports. We should have bccn glad to tiansfer them to these 
pages, but from wint of spice must ducct the reader who 
wishes further details to the valuvble and interesting history by 
Mr Hough, Ina Icttci to the Society M1 Dieme: mentions two 
o1 thice facts which furnish illust: tions of the condition of the 
native mind in Calcutta at that day, and which may be well con- 
trasted with present views and piactice Amongst them he relates 
the following ‘ The otha diy the Icg of one of then bulls 
was bioken The beast was immcediatcly surrounded by many 
hundied people, and the Brahmans cspeciilly were very busy 
and much concetned for the bull some biought him food, 
others medicine and othe1s 10pes to remove him to a diy place. 
Thus wis the sacied bull catiied away with all possible care, 
and every methcd tiied to 1ccover him’ In 1776 the mission 
had an accession of twenty-six heathen adults and forty-nine 
Romanists im the Enelish congre ation thee were 148 com- 
municants, in the native, 105. Thc school had eighty-erght 
scholars, not 1echoning many who had just Ieft Duiing the 
ten yeats from 1766 to 1776 there had been added to the 
miussion 495 members, including the children 

About this time, Mr Kicrnandcr, at his own capense, enclosed 
a piece of land which he had prcviously sct apait for a burial 
ground. He also erected seventeen houses for widows and 
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other poor of the mission congregation. Two legacies, amount- 
ing to nearly 1,500 Rupees, had been put at his disposal for 
the poor, and these he invested in the publice securities as the 
nucleus of a permancnt fund for their benefit. The alms of 
the Church were devoted to the same object. 

The mission had been very prosperous hitherto, but, in the 
vicissitudes to which earthly things are subject, those placed 
over it now became unfit for duty. Mr Diemer became 
consumptive, and was compclled to retire for a twelvemonth 
to Chinsurah. He had recently martied the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Weston, so well known for his consistent picty aud 
unbounded liberality. Mrs. Diemer like her father was eminent 
in piety, and sought with a truly missionary spirit to be a 
fellow helper with her husband in the work of the Lord. 
Previous .to her marriage she was vetry useful amongst the 
Romanists at Bandel, and during her stay in Calcutta was 
greatly beloved by the flock at the Mission Church. Mr. Bento 
was often sick and laid aside irom labour: and at length Mr. 
Kiernander also lost his sight. Mr Carne draws us a very 
striking picture of his condition. He tells us “he soon sat 
solitary in his spacious chambers... .all was taken, save the 
converse of Da Costa and Hanson.” The very quotations con- 
tained in Mr. Carne’s work shew that Da Costa had diced seven 
years before, and that Mr. IIanson had not been engaged at 
all in the charge of the mission. Mr. Carne has quite misun- 
derstood the position of affairs, as further details will shew. 
Mr. Kiernander at first could preach, but was eventually 
obliged to abstain from it. LIlis eldest son, Robert, who had 
come out with Mr. Diemer, and was now about twenty years 
of age, had from the time of his arrival assisted in the school: 
and it was judged best by Mr. Chambers and others that, 
during the present weak state of the mission, he should read 
prayers and a sermon in his father’s place. Application for 
help was made at the same time to Tranquebar, and two 
missionaries came from thence successively to Calcutta to 
take charge of the native congregation; first M. Koenig, 
afterwards M. Gerlach whom the Rev. D. Brown describes as 
aman of true picty and great learning. Mr. Ramalhete 
continued to officiate as catechist. Ele was a very devoted 
labourer, and shewed the sincerity of his attachment to the 
mission, by doing its work ainidst the severest privations. 
These various efforts to carry on the duties of the mission 
were not in vain. The congregation continued to increase 
and improve. A short notice of it at this period occurs in the 
life of Schwartz and may be quoted. Schwartz had heard 
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from Mr. W. Chambersconcerning it and wrote in reply “It 
is chce1ting to reflect on the externally devout behaviour of 
the congregation. O may the spit of Jesus come on them like 
a rain, that the Bengal deseit may become a fertile soil and 
fruitful field of the Lord!” In 1777, seventy-four were 
added , in 1778, seventy-five, in 1779 and 1780, ninety-five, 
and in 1781 theie was an irfcrease of thirty, amongst whom 
were cight heathen 

An event which took place in 1780, though not imme- 
diately connected with this histo1y, 1s worthy of mention, as it 
illustrates the state of things at that period On Friday, Maich 
24th, an awful fire occuried in Bow Bazai. It extended south- 
ward, caught even the Jan Bazar and went up to Kdlinga. 
Fiftcen thousand stiaw houses were buint down, and Igo 
peisons suffocated in the flames This fire 1s described as “ the 
largest that was cvei seen in Calcutta” Thousands were 
rendered houseless and dicd, especially children, from exposute, 
Other fires took place near the same spot in the following 
month — 

In May 1781 Mi Kieinander recoveied his sight The 
suigcon of an Indiaman 1ecmoved the cataract from which he 
suffcicd, and he was able to sec with the help of glisses Mr. 
Dicmer’s health, too, somewhat improved, and he again took 
charge of the school In M1 Kiernander’s report to the Society, 
it 15 noticed as an extiaordinary thing that Lady Coote took great 
interest in the mission, and, during a short stay in Calcutta, 
regularly attended the Mission Chuich Ife adds, that her 
good example had pioduced a beneficial effect upon others, 
Next yea, sia adult heathen were baptized , the English commu- 
nicants amounted to 149, the Poituguese to 109 M: NKteinan- 
der also completed the printing of the Poituguese Piayer Book. 

In 1783 Mr Robeit Kietnande: mariicd Miss Moris, the 
daughter of Mr F Mortis, foimetly the Company’s Standing 
Counsel in the old Mayo1’s Court. She was a young lady of 
pious deportment, and all her subsequcnt history exhibits 
prudence, genercsity and consistency of conduct A lakh of 
rupees left her by her fathe:, was settled upon hei and her 
children. On his matutage M1 R= Kiernandc: gave a donation 
of 3.000 rupees to the mission poot-fund alieady mentioncd ; 
and Mr Kieinandcu gave 1000 About the same time the 
Rev. W. Tulsc, Su Ly1e Coote’s chaplain, piescnted 500 
rupecs to the mission This yeu the labours of the mission 
were carried on without intc1uption in both congregations, 
and seventeen heathen of differcnt castes weie baptized. Mr. 
Diemer’s health, however compelled him to return to Europe. 
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It was in 1783 that the Moravians arrived to commence a 
mission in Bengal, which was however soon abandoned : and in 
the same year the Military Orphan Asylum was founded on the 
proposal of Captain Kiikpatiick. 

Let us pause fora moment to consider what had been the 
state of European socicty for several years picvious to this, 
observing at the outset, that one proof of 1ts improvement 
was the readiness with which the above proposal was taken 
up. We have already remaiked that at first Europeans in 
Calcutta were comparatively few, and that the habits of society 
weie compaiatively simple. In tiade, however, honesty was 
not the golden iule by which plans and effotts weie regu- 
lated; and in this the civilians in the seivice set a most 
peinicious example. The love of money grew as it was 
fed, and it became the ambition of all to be tich specdily. 
The appearance of society soon changed. The moncy unfairly 
acquired was squandeied in many instances without thought 
Hospitality was practised by all; but dinners soon became 
“sumptuous.” Lxtiavagance was introduccd into houschold 
expenditure ; luxury and indolence got a fim footing at the 
presidency ; and the young men especially ran into “excesses of 
dissipation.” Ladies were ambitious of exhibiting fine dresses 
and jewellery: gentlemen were proud of theii equipage ; balls, 
races, theatiical displays and revels, with their attendant 
scandal, became common. [ut this was not all. Numerous 
vices, the offspring and companions of these things, followed in 
their train. Diinking and gambling had many votaries ; and 
drinking and gambling Ied to quairels and duels. With few 
ladies at the settlement, society in general was most profligate, 
and in this Hastings and Fiancis led the way. If such was the 
case in London, where princes of the blood royal sect the exam- 
ple, and the manners of the aristocracy were debauched in the 
extreme, what could be expected in a foreign and distant 
settlement? The moral aspect of Calcutta was like its 
physical, Noisome tanks and odours bied disease and death 
to the body. But the many active vices of the age bred far 
more disease and ruin for the soul. This was the practice of 
society ; and its opinions on religion were no better. Though 
profest infidels were few, a general disregard was felt toward 
all religion; the Sabbath was openly violated to a fearful 
extent, and God’s law knowingly broken. It seemed as 
though eternity was utterly forgotten in the pleasures and 
pursuits of time. ae 

These facts exhibit to us the painful position in which Mr. 
Kiernander was placed. He lived when Calcutta society was 
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in its very worst state. He was not surrounded by faithful 
companions, who sympathised with his labours, gave him their 
help joined in his rejoicings and bore with him his trials. But 
like Abdiel he stood almost alone “ faithful among the faith- 
less.” He was even in a worse position ; for while he preached 
the truth of the Bible to Romanists and the heathen, his 
fellow Europeans were defying all the laws of religion in 
their wicked conduct. Such practices had a most discouraging 
influence upon the missionary’s labour. If they be not taken 
into account, we cannot fully reajize Mr. Kicrnander’s work 
and appreciate his difficulties. His testimony for the truth 
amidst such irreligion was faithful and truly useful in its 
results. As he continued to preach to the English congre- 
gation, we notice with pleasure that it greatly improved. 
Tne numbcr of communicants on the opening of the Church 
was eighty-five; but these increased gradually to 162, not 
reckoning the removals by death and other causes every 
year. At the same time Mr. Kiernander gathered around 
him a small number of men, such as those that have been men- 
tioned, who were earnestly desirous of promoting the cause of 
religion. Some of them subsequently engaged in translating 
the New Testament. It would secm that whatever good men 
there were in Calcutta, attached themselves to the Mission 
Church, It is said of the Rev. D. Brown, that when he arrived 
in 1786, “he found in Calcutta a small body of pious Christians, 
and in a course of years had the happiness of discovering that 
in hidden retreats there were unthought of individuals, living 
the life of faith on the Son of God, and some who in utmost 
privacy exerted themselves to stem the torrent of evil around 
them by a good example in their own families.” Much of this 
good may we think be justly traced to Mr. Kiernander’s mis- 
sionary efforts, But society in general shewed its improvement 
too. The English in Calcutta, as we Jearn from many testimo- 
nies, were always liberal in giving: but after his labours their 
liberality appears still more conspicuous, The subscriptions 
for the Cathedral iu 1784 amounted to 11% lakhs of Rupees. 
Large subscriptions were also given on the establishment of the 
Military Orphan Society in 1783; on that of the Free School 
Society in 1789, and of the Native Hospital in 1792. More 
decided religious improvement of every kind took place under 
the Rev. D. Brown and his friends, whose labours immediately 
followed Mr. Kiernander’s. This improvement has continued 
to the present day : and will, we trust, never cease. 

To return to the Mission. In 1785, after long sickness, Mr. 
Bento died, and thus Mr. Kiernander was left, at the age of 
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seventy-four and unfit for active duties, to take charge of 
the mission alone. He engaged a teacher, Mr. Franzel, for the 
Portuguese congregation, and gave as muchassistance as he could. 
tie wished to return to Kurope with his son, and had expressed 
his wish to the Society ; but as he could not leave the mission 
without a head, he remained. During the year, nineteen 
heathen were biptized and ten Papists received. In the 
English congregration were 162 communicants and in the 
Native 126 In giving this report, Mr. Kietnander remarks 
with pleasure that the mission had been wonderfully cared for 
by God’s good providence, so that the school and congrega- 
tion had been all along 1egularly served and attended to as far 
as possible, and no part of duty had been set aside. In 1786, 
he baptized twenty heathens, and received fifteen Papists, 
Writing of these things to the Society, he observes, that the 
increase in the congregations had not been so great as he could 
have wished, but expresses his thankfulness that the duties 
of both had been uninterruptedly attcnded to He says that the 
natives were beginning to understand Christianity better: 
and, in a subsequent letter, expresses his conviction that “a 
glorious prospect was opening in the country for the success 
of the Gospel” That prospect was indeed brightening, and 
of it we may judge fiom the progress of his own efforts. 
During the ten years, from 1776 to 1786, the increase to his 
Portuguese and Native congregation was 518 On a careful 
examination we find that from 1758 to 1786, a period of twenty- 
eight years, he baptized at least 209 adult heathen, and 
received into the congregation 300 Papists. Of this number 
of heathen we are particularly informed ; others aie doubtless 
included in the report of those years wherein the origin of the 
converts is not specified Two hundred and nine heathen, the 
majority of whom were Hindus and Natives of Bengal! 
When we read these things, let us join in those thanks which 
Mr. Kiernander himself so appropriately renders for the suc- 
cess of his work. 

Next year, the year 1787, his part in the Calcutta Mission 
closed. Mr. Kiernander became bankrupt ; and the sheriff in 
seizing his property, seized, among other things, on the Mission 
Church, house, schoo] and burying-ground, The circumstances 
under which the bankruptcy occuried are not widely known. 
Asiaticus says, “at the time they could not be accounted for, 
and must now remain a mystery.” We trust, however, to clear 
up the mystery in a measure, and that in a way somewhat satis- 
factory to the missionary’s character. The family papers give 
the following account, and the story which Bishop Corrie heard 
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accords with it. Mr. Robert Kiernander seems to have had 
charge of his father’s property during his three years’ blindness. 
An indication of this is found in Aickey’s Gazette for 1780. 
He was very young and inexperienced, and was diawn by 
various parties, in accordance with the spirit of the times, into 
schemes for making himself rich. Of these interested parties 
some were natives. In 1782 he especially began to speculate 
in building houses, then thought to be a sure investment for 
moncy. Ready-money was necessary toa considcrable amount, 
and this was raised by bonds. To these bonds Mr. Kiernandei 
put his name as security , and thus the safety of his own 
property depended upon the success of his son’s projects. Mr. 
Kiernander had in his hand 80,000 1upcees belonging to a ward 
of his The ward mariied a worthless attorney, who at once 
demanded his wife's fortune, and tefused to wait for it It was 
shown distinctly that if he waited three months, all the houses, 
finished and unfinished, with the materials, could be sold, and 
that after paying the above sum with all othe: debts, two lakhs 
and a half would be realized for M1. Kiernander’s estate. He 
still refused, other credito1s weie alarmed, and the whole pro- 
perty was attached by the Sheriff It was sold at a ruinous loss. 
The mission property which cost 1,00,000 Rs was valued at 
only 10,000, the house at Bhowanipore, which cost 30,000, 
was sold to Mr. Charles Weston for 5,000, and soon. No. 
writ was issued against the person of Mr Kiernander and his 
son. But as it was expected, they left the whole of their 
property (except that scttled on Mrs R. Kieinander) in the 
hands of their creditors and retired to Chinsurah, 

Mr Carne amongst other statements, unjustly reflecting upon 
M1. Kiernanden’s character, attributes these losses to his extra- 
vagance He has said that Mr. Kte:nander neglected his 
missionary work, mixed with the wold, adopted the customs, 
set up a barouche and fom, and gave laige dinner paitics. 
With respect to his work, his constant correspondence with 
the C K. Society, the tegulai returns fiom the mission, 
the high testimony boine to him by the Society as late as 1773, 
the fact that his duties were never neglected, that many 
friends on the spot (and who could judge better than they 
of his labours ?) gave him funds for the mission, that the 
English congregation, and the number of good men around 
him, continued to increase ; all these are evidence which lead 
to an opposite conclusion, and show that even to old age, the 
interests of religion were those about which the missionary 
was employed Had he not cared for his flock, he could have 
left them, but he himself, when seventy-five years old, said that 
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he would not leave them without a pastor. Asiaticus says, “his 
zeal was great,” and all that we read of his doings, tends to 
prove it. With respcct to the charge of worldliness, we can 
state distinctly, that though he was a wealthy man, there is 
no proof that his wealth was abused. On the contrary, it was 
employed to further the cause of religion. Shall we speak 
again in his defence: of the charity school whose children 
he supported ; of the gifts bestowed on the poor ; of the church, 
the schoolroom, the mission-house that he built, and the 
burial-ground which he set apart for his people? The customs 
of society must also be taken into the reckoning. There 
were in his time no hotels for strangers, and hospitality was 
general and proveibial. In a state of society like this (not 
unfiequently seen in mofussil stations to this day) all classes 
were much nixed up together ; and, in point of fact, almost all 
Europeans were of the higher class, being civilians and military 
men. If Mr. Kiernander, a wealthy man, and possessing 
many cxccllent qualifications to make him esteemed, Aad mixed 
in general society, we do not see that merely on that account 
he should be blamed ; all depends upon the tone of his conduct 
and the spirit in which that intercourse was carried on. We 
have positive testimony upon this point. A contemporary 
of his has stated distinctly, that “he lived modestly, and 
indulged in little more than the expenses befitting a respectable 
station ; his hospitalities were not displayed in ostentatious 
banqucts, but in a table at which the friendless scholar, 
the needy ecclesiastic, the disappointed civilian, and the 
unsuccessful meichant were welcome guests.” Asiaticus in 
order to satisfy himself about Mr. Kiernander made many 
inquiiies within three yeais after his death, and puts his 
character in a most fayorable light, adding “after most 
mature deliberation and minute cxamination, I am not con- 
scious of having made any misrepresentation” In answer to 
his inquiiics, the gentlemen at Chinsurah who knew him well 
said: “Had he been capable of guile, he could not have 
displayed that sc:enity which always beamed from his counte- 
nance ; his composed visage bespoke the tranquillity of a soul 
conscious of its own purity.” ‘Lhe worst thing which Asia- 
ticus hopes can be said of him is, that “with Swedish vanity 
he drove a carriage and four.” Heise, however, we have evi- 
dence again to the contrary; and find the son’s ostentation 
reflected upon the father. Theie is distinct proof from Mr. 
Kicrnander’s own papers that the carriage and four belonged 
tohisson “After his marriage he (Mr. Robert Kicinander) 
kept up a proper establishment and equipage” As collateral 
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proof we may notice that in a passage in Hickey’s Gazette, Mr. 
Robert Kiernander is styled “the famous Phaeton-driver.” 

The real evil seems to be this. Mr. Robert Keirnander 
after returning to Bengal, engaged in missionary work, taught 
in the school, read prayers, and sometimes even preached. 
But after this, and even while it was going on, he engaged 
in mercantile speculations. It was really he who was guilty 
of what is laid to his father’s charge. Let good testimony 
have its due weight ; and we do not fear that Mr. Carne’s unjust 
remarks, given without authority, will fall unhceded. Mr. 
Kiernander, the missionry, however, was not faultless. He 
encouraged his son, and continued him in spiritual labour, while 
he was seeking the world’s wealth. More than this: he signed the 
bonds and thus put in jeopardy his property and usefulness ; he 
may have donc it also with the hope of adding to his own wealth. 
The Rev. John Owen, who was a chaplain in Calcutta at the 
very time of which we write, afterwards addressing a mission- 
ary in London upon his work in India, amongst other things 
said, “I knew two missionaries of excellent learning, and in 
other respects of unexceptionable character, who were drawn 
aside by the suggestions of interested natives into such vexa- 
tions as ended only with their lives.” One of these missionaries 
we have no doubt was a missionary at Madras, the other Mr. 
Kiernander. While therefore, we maintain that as Mr. Owen 
says, he was “in other respects of unexceptionable character,” 
in encouraging the schemes of his son during the last three or 
four years of his missionary life, he acted injudiciously. A 
missionary’s character should be irreproachable. His work 
is spiritual and has a spiritual aim. He cannot then be too 
careful. Many eyes watch him, and are ready to detect any 
inconsistency. Engagement in worldly concerns can never 
do him good, and always may do him harm. “No man that 
warreth, entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he 
may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” They 
that carry on spiritual warfare are subject to the same law. 
Mr Kiernander, we think, was wiong, but let us remember, he 
was an old mafi, his son was ente:ing upon life, and in Calcutta 
money-getting at that day was the one grand object of all 
classes. Let us remember these things and pray “Lead us 
not into temptation.” 

The church, school and burying-ground were seized, we 
have said, by the Sheriff, and valued at 10,000 rupees, They 
were at once redecmed for this sum by Charles Grant, Esq., 
who had recently come from Malda and joined the missio 
congregation. By hiin they were invested in trust for the use 
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of the mission, and given over to the Christian Knowledge 
Society for this purpose, The first three trustees were Mr. 
Giant, Mr. W Chambers, and the Rev, David Brown. Un- 
der the supcrintendence of these three Christian gentle- 
men, the missionary work was continued as before, the 
Portuguese and native congregation being under the charge of 
Mr Fianzel Its remaining history 1s soon told An urgent 
appeal was mide to the Society to send out one or two mission- 
aries , but however willing they were to adopt the suggestion, 
they could not find men Two missionanes indeed ariived, but 
neither remained long enough to be of any srvice to the native 
congregation It therefore languished on, the changes which 
it underwent did not increase its numbers; while death and 
removals diminished them cvery year. Even in 1804, however, 
there remaincd asmall remnant, taught by a catechist, under 
the superintendence of the Rev, D Brown. The English 
congregation found many friends, amongst them Sir John 
Shore , and under Mr Biown’s faithful preaching, received 
many additions of men truly converted to God. But the 
native church became extinct, and thus the first Protestant 
Mission to Bengal, which flourished well during thirty 
years, passed away, leaving no trace of its existence behind. 
But such we fear will always be the case with a mission 
supported by individuals and not by an embodied church, 
In the labou1s we have now been dctatling, we must, in 
justice, consider Mr Keirnander as acting almost alone. He 
came of his own accord to Calcutta, he received but a small 
amount of support from the Socicty in England, and collected 
most of his subscriptions in Calcutta itself. Indeed, had the 
C K Society wished to devote large sums to the Calcutta 
mission, they could not havedone so Their report show that 
their contributions were but small, and given by a few indi- 
viduals Out of these they had to send supplies to Madras and 
Cudalore Far from proving her missionary zeal, the Estab- 
lished Chuich as a body, Ieft the mission to languish then the 
missionary was old and weak, did little in answer to his appeals 
and at length “ disheartened,” abandoned it altogether. It is a 
remarkable fact, that notwithstanding so many German mis- 
sionaites went to London and met the Society on their appoint- 
ment, not a single Episcopal missionary (as far as we can find, ) 
came out to India during the whole century. Yes, there was 
one, and he, a few months after his arttval in Calcutta, forsook 
his work to become a chaplain. All the mussionaries who 
came, whether to Bengal or Southern Indiin, were men from 
Germany, and chiefly Halle students. They have the honor 
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of beginning these missions undivided. The English Church, 
though she gave her money (and excellent and devoted were the 
men who sustained this branch of the cause), hitherto withheld 
her men : and it remained for men of other churches, and without 
the prestige of rank, to be the first Avzglishimen, who from 
a genuine missionary spirit in the middle classes of English 
society, sct themselves to establish missions in Bengal by means 
of the Bengali language. 

But to conclude Mr. Kicrnander’s personal history. We 
have said that on the scizure of his property, he left every 
thing to his creditors, and went with his son and his son’s family 
to Chinsurah. He was reccived very kindly by an excellent 
lady there, Mrs. Spiegle, and lived in her house. now des- 
troyed, which stood in the garden at present belonging to 
G. Herklots, Esq. His son with his family lived near the 
south-west bastion of the fort. Up to the time of his coming 
to Chinsurah, religion had been but little attended to. There 
had been no regular chaplain at the Dutch settlement: only 
a reader was employed, who, on the Sabbath, read a sermon and 
the Dutch Psalms. On Mr. Kiernander’s arrival, therefore, 
the Governor, Mr. Titsingh, appointed him chaplain, on a 
salary of fifty rupees per month. Mr. Carne tells us in very feel- 
ing terms of Mr. Kiernander’s impoverished condition amidst the 
picturesque beauties of Chinsurah But we regret to say, he is 
again at fault. In the wreck of the family fortunes, the 
lakh of rupees settled on Mrs. Robert Kiernander was of course 
saved. This was invested in houses and yielded a good annual 
income, probably not Iess than 800 rupees per month, consi- 
dering the high interest of those days. Upon this, the whole 
family lived very comfortably. Mr. Kiernander was fond of 
botany ; and at Chinsurah had two gardens wherein he dclighted 
to cultivate his favorite scicnce. In 1790 Mr. Robert Kier- 
nander died, leaving his widow with the care of six children, 
five boys and one girl. Upon his death she removed once 
more to Calcutta, with her mother Mrs. Morris, her sister 
and her children, and there endcavoured, in the most exemplary 
manner, to educate the lattcr. Some of them are living in 
Calcutta to this day. The old man, however, remained, pro- 
vided with many comforts suitable to his age by his affectionate 
daughter-in-law. He was not alone, as he had many friends at 
Chinsurah. One of them who is still living, himself an eminent 
servant of God. cherishes a most pleasing remembrance of 
Mr. Kieinander, and speaks of him with the deepest respect. 
He often visited Calcutta, sometimes spending weeks together 
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with his grandchildren, and they in return visited him at 
Chinsurah, He was always welcomed in Calcutta by his 
excellent successor in the Mission Church, the Rev. D. Brown. 
In 1793 that church was enlarged and improved ; a new chancel 
to the eastward being added. Mr. Kiernander was invited to be 
present, and to administer the Lord’s Supper on the occasion. 
He did so, and was rejoiced to find so large an attendance. 
Mr. Brown, in writing of the circumstance to the Society in 
London, spoke of Mr. Kiernander’s poverty, and the Society 
in return very kindly sent him a present of £40. About this 
time Mr. Kiernander’s second son, who came out with his bro- 
ther in 1775, and was an officer in the Company’s service, 
died at Chinsurah. His voyage to India is mentioned in the 
Society’s reports, and of his death we have heard from a living 
witness, In 1795 Chinsurah was taken by the English, and 
Mr. Kiernander became a prisoner of war. He, however, remain- 
ed at liberty, and the salary given him by the Dutch was 
continued during the petiod of English rule also by Mr. Com- 
missioner Birch. But he was growing weaker and more 
infirm. Next year he was eighty-five years of age, and being 
unable to discharge the duties of his office, he resigned it and 
Icft Chinsurah altogether. Fle came to his daughter-in-law’s 
house at the close of the year and was welcomed by the 
family most affectionately. The house in which they lived 
was the one in which he had formerly resided. It was situated 
on the south side of Camac Strect: and was called by him 
Beth Saron or Saron House, in contrast to Saron Grove his 
other house at Bhowanipore which, since his failure, had been 
occupied by his good friend Mr. Weston. The family lived in 
a very rctired manner, Mrs. Kiernander being intent chiefly 
on her children’s education. In this, the aged missionary now 
assisted, superintending their tutor, who seems to have been 
very irregular. He often attended the Mission Church, and was 
constantly visited by its worthy minister. It is very gratifying 
to see the affectionale interest Mr. Brown took in his aged 
friend, and how the trials of the Mission Church were shared 
by them in common. He spent much time also with Mr. 
Weston now sixty-seven years of age, in whose conversion he 
had been instrumental, and whose pious daughter had been 
the wife of his brother missionary, Occasionally he paid a visit 
to Chinsurah. 

This was the quiet even tenor of his life during its last 
three years. His spirit, chastened by afflictions, had greatly 
profited by them. His heart was full of gratitude and over- 
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flowing with love. His character was just such as we love to 
see an old man exhibit, and which none can bear but he whose 
treasure is laid up in heaven. His fortune was gone, he had 
had many trials, but he was full of peace. Strange it is that 
such trials should be met with such calmness! But it is the 
Christian law “all things work together for good, to them that 
love God :” and hence every child of God can say, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content” 
This is a practical effect of practical 1eligion, and shows that 
there is something which a Christian can value more than 
wealth ; something which he may possess in poverty : some- 
thing which wealth can never buy. 

An affecting but substantial proof of this, once in Mr. 
Kiernander’s possession, is now extant. We have before us 
his almanac for 1797 and 1798, written with his own hand. 
The remarkable days, the church festivals, &c., are all noted 
in it, and at the end is recorded a list of the public occurrences 
in the year, put in one after the other as they occurred. In 
this diary are found many little notices of his daily life and 
that of the family. We make a few extracts from it that the 
reader may mark the spirit which animated him at the close 
of life. 

The almanac for 1797 opens with the following prayers . 


* Q Lord my God, 1mpuint deeply and duly in my heart 
THIS DAILY MEMORANDUM! 


That I 1ead often and meditate frequently on the WORD of the Lord unde 
fervent prayer for ilumimation from the Lord ; 

Thit I be always resigned and contented with the disposals of DIvivE 
PROVIDENCE ; 

That I may alwavs observe a propriety of behaviour and preserve my 
conscience pure and just ; 

That I may submit to thit which the Lord has ordained ; 

That I may acquit myself futhfully inthe Durirs of my employment ; 

That I may do every thing in my power to render myself as universally 
useful as possible ; 

That I may always eschew evil and do good ; 

That I may always remember my latter end and my going out of this 
world, and my entrasce into the spiritual world ; 

That I may never forget that there can be no repentance after death : and 
therefore, that 1t be my daily endeavour properly to qualify myself for a 
happy life in the blessed state of the spiritual world before I go hence, and 

That I may carry an Angelical mind with me out of this world. 

May such be always my inward state of mind! 


My daily general prayer: Our Father which art, &c. 
Jehovah God-man and man-God Jesus Christ, Thou art our Lord and 
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our God ; Thou art our Father, our Creator and Preserver, our Guide, our 
present helper in all need, our all in all, have mercy upon us Create in 
us a new and a clean heart, :enew a right spirit within us, mecline our will 
to all what 1s good, enlighten our understinding to perceive the truth of 
thy Holy word ; teach us, and Jead us and establish us in the way of a will- 
ing obedience to all Thy Holy and good commandments through life and to 
our hife’s end. 


Bless us and all our relations; bless all Thy children upon earth ; recall 
and bring into the way of truth all those who have ered and are deceived ; 
give grace to all infidels that they may turn to Thee. 1¢ pent, believe, and be 
saved And further us all m the mght wav through this wold: and out 
of this woild into Thy heavenly kingdom, for the sake of Thy holy and 
glorious name. 


O Lord our God and Saviour Jesus Christ, help, save and deliver us from 
all oui own sinful, selfish worldly and carnal snares and entanglings, that 
for such deliverance we mav pr use, honour: and think [hee ever. Prepare, 
qualify and sinctify our souls to Thy service ; ah, to Thy setvice in time 
and eternity ! O Lord our God hear graciously our prayer, and add to us 
all and every grace and blessing that we wint, and have mercy upon us 
now and for eve: for Thy own name's sake. Annen.” 


The following are also extracts :— 


Jan, 2 The Tutor, M1. lohn Turner, hegan the school with the children. 
» 3 Mr. Turner having business, absented himself to-day. 
» ©. Mr Weston visited me. 
» 9 Letter to Chistian W Gencke by favour of Captain Ilogan, 
Commande: of the Alarguis Cornu alts. 
» ro. Mts Mitchell visited us 
»» 14. LT visited Mts. Green who 1s sick with a fever. 
» 17 Iwotea letter: for Mrs. Green to Su Robt. Chambers, 
» 9. Mi. Weston visited me. 
»» 25. Land the fimily dinel with M: Weston [at Bhowanipore. ] 
27 I fecl my weakness: the mortal body 1s gradually decaying. 
go. The Rev. M1. Blanshud 1s preparmg to go to England upon 
an American ship in about a foitnight, woth five lakhs. Mr. 
Owen two and a half lakhs, Mr. Johnson three and a half lakhs, 


[ Note.—Mr. Blanshard had been in Calcutta twenty-three 
years, Mr. Owen ten years, Mr. Johnson thirteen years, It 
will be seen from this that the chaplains as well as other 
officers last century made money-making an object. And in 
it we find another proof that this was the grand evil of the 
time. Mr. Owen, too, was a very good man. In the address to 
the Socicty in Tondon, already quoted, after remarking about 
the two missionaries who fell, he adds: “ Surcly these should 
have known that to a clergyman who finds food and raiment 
in his profession, there can be no lawful gain out of it !!” 
Shall we blame the missionary and not the chaplain ?] 


Jan 31. The Governor-General, Sir John Shore, and the Commander-in-Chief 
aie gone up in the country 
Feb, 1. Thete seems to be a disturbance approaching above in the country : 
the army 1s reciuiting and augmenting, 
6. Leiter to the Rev 1D. Riown and lus answer. Mr Wade is expected 
as a missionary if the Bishop wall permit it. 
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The war that threatened us is finshed, Zemaun Shaw is retuining 
to this country. 

Mr. Weston visited me. 

Several ships from Europe, and a good number of soldiers about 
2,000, arrived in the river. 

Letter to Sir R Chambers at Cosstpore. 

For several days my nght leg has been swelled, which has cansed 
mouch } ain in walking, as if I had trod upon necdles. 

Letter to Chr. W Gericke and Daniel Ince, by the Post, The 
First oratorio was in the new Church, to which Yoo Gold Mohurs 
were subscribed for the Free School, 11,200 5. Rs. 

Mr. Weston visited me, 

T visited the Rev. D Brown. 

I visited Mr. Weston and took my Icave of him as he is going 
up to Chinsurah. 

Letter to J | rescott with Fox’s Book of Maityrs. 

I visited Mrs Green and wiote a letter for her to her agents. 

To day Turner 1s absent. 

Jugol Mali’s report. Turner absent on his own business the whole 

ay. 

Tuner this afternoon—— 
keen 

Turner came at nine and went away at eleven, before I could speak 
with him ; m the afternoon Turner promised to come regular. 

Turner absent the whole day 

This day received a lette: from Sir Thoms Higgins, date London, 
yth August, 1796. 

The heat of the weather 1s great and makes me very weak. Bodily 
stieneth 1s gone. 

A young woman of the caste Wardugn, 1s desirous to be a Chnistian, 
and desucs to be biptized. 

As she understands a little of the Portuguese languige I began this 
morning to instruct he: Turner rbsent the whole day 

I baptized Mana, of the Telinga caste, fiom the coast, about twenty 
years old 

Frequ nt great fires in the Calcutta bazars and straw houses. 

The heat and dryness of this weather must be 2 heavy burden to 
others as well as to me, who am now aepressed and quite famt. 

The Rev Mr Brown 1s now Semor Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Limerick 
the jumoi1, and the Rev. Mi Buchanan succeeds Mr, L. at 
Bar whpore, 

Letters from Mi Weston and R. Birch, Esq 

‘Lurrer absented himself on his own business 

The Goveinor-Gencral wctuined from I uckhnow to Calcutta, 

Lette: to Mr Gericke and Geoirze Pairy by the Post 

Several very great fies have becn in the Calcutta suburbs and bazars, 
whereby many thousands of the pouier sort of Bengalees have been 
sufferers, and lost all they hid 

Mr. Dumpling visited me and hiought me a letter from Mr. Giegorius 
Herklot to come to Neelgunje and baptize his daughter. 

Anothe: gieat fire at the Boitakhana. 

Dr Roaburgh, Mis. R., and George their son, paid us a visit, 

I went t> Amipore and baptised Adelheid Antoinette, a daughter of 
Mynheer (-regorius Hi rhlotz, 

I anived at Bethsaron at eight in the morning. 

These several days much huit has beeu done by lightning At Short's 
bazar a brassman’s shop filled with brass pots was struck by the 
lightning and consumed in fire, and seven Bengalis in the shop 
were killed by it, ‘ 

I have for sometime ago begun to revise my old sermons and to 
write them fair anew, and now, on this day, the 27th, finished ten 
sermons. 

Mr. Weston and his family returned here from Chinsurah, 

My W tindilv visited me 


went home in my Palan- 
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July 6. The Mahometan feast ends, not without murders. 
23. The family dined at Mr. Weston s: I excused myself. 
26, I had a great cold, which I caught yesterday; my great Japan 
Banyan coat cannot keep me warm. 
oo 3%. I finished the sixteenth 
August 1, My cold has quite left me, and the swelling in beth legs and feet is 
enurely gone away ; and thanks be to God, I find myself perfectly 
well. 
ss 2%. I finished the twentieth. 
» 25. Mrs. Kiernander has a violent headache. 
»» 29. The Rev. Mr. Brown aud the Rev. Mr. Buchanan paid me a hind 
visit. 
» 30 I received a letter from Mr Gericke. 
Sept 18. Turner absent the whole day. 
»» 25. Mr, Weston visited me. 
»» 20, Turner came in time. Ned had a fall and cut his foot : a very deep 


3) 
o? 


wound, 
Oct. 12, I had a kind visit by the Rev. Mr. Brown, in company with the 
Prince of [ ] an officer in the English Military Service. 


»» 22 I went fiom Calcutta to Chinswah. 

s»» «23. ITvisited R Birch sq, and the sick Mr. Prescott. 

x» 24. [baptised Maria Catharina, Mr. Bogiaidt’s daughter. I haptived 

Albertst Mari, Mr Botser’s d wehter 

xs» 25. I baptized Christian Augustus, Captain Ethardy’s son, 

»> 27. IT went from Chinsurah to Calcutta. 

»» 30 Aurived, the Kev, Mr W. J. Ringeltaube as the Society's Mssion- 
ary for the Mission Church. 

Nov. 1. The R v Mr. Brown and the Rev. M1. Ringeltaube visited me 

3. Isent my picture to the Kev. Mi. Brown and my Poituguese books 

to the Rev, Mi. Ringletaube 

99 4 Turner came in good time [so for several days J 

» 19. I maiea trial to go to Church: the joy of my heart was there. 

se 20, Mr Weston visited me, 

»» 22 Mr. Ringcltaube favomed me with his good company at breakfast 
and dinner, and T rccerved much pleasure fiom his conversation. 
May the blessing of God rest on him! 

30. Icount the days and hours. I close my eighty-sixth year crowned 
with Divine Marcy. The goodness and mercy of the Lord 
my God 1s every morning renewed. O my soul, praise the Lord 
for ever. 

Dec, 1. 1797) By the mercy of the Lord, with a perfect state of health, 

17! ITenter mto my eighty-seventh year of age © Lord he 
—- thou my life and my guide through this world into 
SC Ifeaven. 
9 3. I received the Holy Sacrament in the Mission Church = §, D, Gloria. 
»» «6. 29.-S— LT visited Mi. Ringeltaube in the Mission Church Louse 
o» 3% Mr. Weston visited me The whole year is gone Timc doth not stand 
and wait for us, but is uninterruptedly going We must therefore 
make use, and good use of it, whilst we have it. 


1798, 
Jan. 2. Finished my addiess to the Roman Catholics, 
$8. Letter to the Rev. D Brown; 1nd sent for his perusal, the address to 
the Roman Catholics. Lette: from Mr. Brown, who 1s of opimon 
that the cuculition will be dificult on account of the prevailing 
apathy to read any thing of Religion. 
oo «6d NT. «=Mr,. Le Beck pail mea kind visit; he ts from Tianquebar, and now 
returns to that place. Ile has studied at Upsala, and 1s fond of 
travelling over the world, &c. 
»» 2. My cough has now lasted these eight days. 
15. Mr Weston visited me and sent me 1 dose of Tpecacninha, 
16, Mr. Weston visited mc. F 1m much better. 
>» 26, Ihave new no conch andam thinks to God, well. 
Feb. 9. I went fiom Cilcutti to Chinsuith — Letter to Mrs. Kieinander. 
oe «=. 80, visited Overbeck aud Feirancau. 


ot: on ~ WV. & © &.. 8. @: L jan, 1847. 


Feb, 13. Ivisited Mr. Birch junior. Mr. Bowman visited me, 

»» 14 Doctor Geissler and M1. Verboon visited me. 

» 16. Idined with Mr Dolle. I visited Seven Biggas. 

», 18 I preached German, Luke 22, 19. I baptized Peter Theodorus 
Gethardus Overbeck. Do. Wm. Alexander Smith, Do. Carolina 
Tertaneau. 

»» 20. I went from Chinsurah to Calcutta. All well. S. D. Gloria 

», 22 Little Edward maketh now a beginning to go to school to Mr, 
Turner: and so they are all five boys in a good train of education : 
and little Charlotte 1s improvised with me, and thus all sixin a good 


way 

Maich 4. I dined with Mr Weston and took my leave of him as he 1s gong 

up to Chinsurah fot some time. 

Received the news thit the Rev. Mr. Schwartz was departed from 

this terrestrial to the spiitual world 

11. Many in Calcutt are sick ; but thinks be to God, all in my family are 
very well, and Tam im perfect health, though weak by old age and 
its attendant mfinmity. 

»» «2 ets to Mr. Ringeltaube. [le sent me the Socety’s account for 
1796. 

22, 23 &2 j. I have with inuch pleasure read the account of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for 1796, and observed the glorious 
mstinces of the good Divine Providence, which gives support to 
my depressed spirit, and maketh me rejoice in the good Providence 
of (rod. 

26, Letter to Mi, Ringeltaube and retuned the account of the Society 
for 1796. 


[NoTE.—This letter is extant and we would gladly reprint 
it. It is full of Chistian reflections upon the woik of the 
Society and on the goodness of God which, during all the 
century, had raised up such men for the Indian mission, pro- 
vided such suppoit, and so filled the schools with educated 
natives. Mi. K. declates it, in his view, the high vocation of 
England to enlighten India, and expects that all the English 
nation will join togethe: to form a society for propagating Christ- 
ianity in the East Indics. One thing we quote in relation to 
his work: I was by old age, fatigue, and other verations quite 


exhausted and under the necessity of Icaving my post.” ] 
Apul 8 Now new 300 children of the 11 ¢ School were at Church to-day, 
Calcutta his lost nothing by the cessation of the poor Mission 
School ‘This is a blessing of God upon the good endeavours of 
the Rcv Mi Prown, 
June 4. At 4.0'clock I went fiom Calcutta to Anilpore and baptized the son 
of Mi G Heklotz, Gerhard Andieas. 
6. Turner came, and was dismissed. 
25&26 Ihese two days Mr. Chapman [the new Tutor] did absent 
himsel& 
July |. Now seven months are prst of my eighty-seventh year, Blessed be the 
1 ord the happy elemmity di iws nea ! 
3) 4 CT fished revising, writing fin, the twenty -ce1 hth Sermon. 
» 2 Mi Chapman alsented himself this day. [Phe same many days.]} 
17, Tngag.d Mi John Bland as Tutor to the six children at 100 Rs. 
per month. 
»» 24 The Rev, D. Brown visited me, We hid a conference about Mr. 
Ringeltube, &e Conclusion: to leave lim to his own will to 
acl, to slay, o: zo away, as he tlinks pivper. 
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[NoTE.—Mr. Ringeltaube was dissatisfied with his salary, 
and wrote to England about it: before the reply could arrive, 
he determined to leave the mission.] 


July 27. Mr. Weston paid me a kind visit. 

August 1. Soli Deo Gloria! I enter into the Ninth Month of my eighty- 

seventh year in perfect health. 
» 16. Ringeltaube is returned to mope. 

Sept. 3. Joseph Harts began to teach the children as tutor. 

October 6. First advertisement for printing the well meant address [to the 

Roman Catholics ] 

» 7 The pinin my night eye continues the same, 

9» «28&29. My eye remains the same. 

Nov. 6. M1. Weston paid me a visit, about the sun’s not setting for fourteen 
days at Tutrow im Lapland. 

»> 13. Treceived a part of the address from the Ponting Office, 

» 4. Mr. Michael de Rozatio visited me, one given to him, 

sy» 39. Lette: to Rev. David Liown with one well meant address. 

»» 30 Withthis day my cighty-seventh year is ended. 1 heartily thank 
Thee, © Loid my God, for all Thy long suffermg and patience with 
my failings, for all [hy love, mercy and blessings. 

Dec. 1. This doy I enteret into my eighty-eighth year of age, and thanks be 
to my Lond and God, for good health, and for His manifold blessings 
he ay [lis Commaudments be my tule of life, and I His servan 
OL eVCl. 

» 3 I sent ten prckets of the address to Luis Buetto, &c., &c. 

» 9 Letter to Philp D’Cruz, and the address which he angrily returned. 

» It. [began to make an almanve for the ensuing yea 1799. 

» 3% This yeir is now at an end. But thou, O Lord, shalt endure for ever, 

Thou at the same, and Thy years have no end. Blessed be the 
Lond for even, 


The almanac which Mr. Kicrnander prepared, he did not 
live to finish. Ie had lived long, expecting the coming of the 
Lord, and at length he was called home, “as a shock of corn 
fully ripe” On the 28th of April 1799, one of his old flock 
called to request that Mr. K. would baptize his child. 
He was desiied to come next morning at 7 o'clock. On rising 
that morning from his bed, Mr. Kicinander suddenly slipped 
and fell. The fall broke his thigh. Medical skill was of 
little avail, and after lingering for a few days, he died on the 
roth of May, aged cighty-cight years. He was buried in the 
grave of his sccond wife in the mission ground, and the 
service was read by Rev. D. Brown. 

Such was the end of this servant of God. His is an event- 
ful history, and one which, upon his dying bed, he must have 
viewed with much pleasure, so tender had been the dealings 
of Gou’s providence towards him. His early training, his 
studies at Ifalle, his first charge at Cudalore, his cxpulsion 
thence, the way open for a new mission in what was soon 
the Metropolis of India, its establishment and increasing 
prosperity for thirty years, his sorrows and his poverty, were 
the steps through which the Redecmer had let him and 
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through which his probation had been carried on, He had 
laboured for nearly fifty years in active missionary life, and 
in the last mission had received so many converts into the 
Church of God, Were not these things themes for thankful- 
ness? He had laboured, too, not amongst the great, though 
some had joined his congregation, but amongst the poor,—the 
Natives and Portuguese. And shall we not say he was a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and bless God that, in the heathenism 
of last century in Calcutta, he gave such a witness for truth, 

A portrait of Mr, Kiernander formerly existed, and was 
given by the missionary to Mr. Brown, but it has been lost. 
An engraving of him, from a painting by Imhoff in 1772, 
hangs in the Mission or Old Church Rooms, and has the 
following inscription in German :— 

Not in thy cold, Sweeden, no, 
On Ganges’ bank it is thy lot God’s messenger to be ! 


SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 
By SiR JOHN KAYE, K.c. 5, 1L 

Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, Kut., first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, Bengal ; with 
anecdotes of Warren Hastings, Sir Plultp Francis, Nathantel 
Brassey Hathed, Esq.. and other contemporaries ; compiled from 
authentic documents, in refutation of the calumnies of the Right 
Ffon'ble Thomas Babington Macaulay, by Elijah Barwell Impey. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, 1846. 


* ¥ * * * * = 


For more than half a century Sir Elijah Impey has been one 
of the ogres of Indian history. Warren Hastings, for some 
time, shared with him—perhaps had the larger share of—the 
execration of an unenquiring world. But Hastings contrived 
to outlive his unpopularity. After long years of persecution 
—persecution which consumcd his fortune, destroyed his health, 
and broke his spirit—the tide turned suddenly in his favor. 
Public sympathy set in strongly towards the injured statesman 
All acknowledged that he had done great things; all knew 
that he suffered greatly. When the eloquence of Burke 
and Sheridan, which, for a while, rendered even Hastings him- 
self mistrustful of his own innocence, ceased to vibrate in 
the ears, to touch the hearts, and to warp the judgments of 
the community, men began to bethink themselves of the 
great services he had rendered to his country, to see some- 
thing noble in his daring, something admirable in the fertility 
of his resources, and to ask themselves whcther these were not 
extraordinary occasions to palliate or justify his departure from 
ordinary rules of conduct. But for Impey there were no such 
pleas to be put forth in extenuation of his alleged errors. He 
had not saved a great empire. Services he had rendered, 
but they were not of the brilliant—of the dazzling kind. If 
evil had been done by Hastings and Impcy combined, the former 
might have acted, nay, doubtless did act, in the heat of a fierce 
gladiatorial conflict, reputation for reputation, life for life, and he 
seemingly on the weaker side. But Impey was not a gladiator, 
but a judge: with the strife of parties he had nothing to do. 
If he erred in conjunction with Hastings, he erred not in pas- 
sion, but in deliberation. He was not the originator but 

ac instrument. If great crimes were committed by the two, 
mpey must have been the passionless, calculating, sordid 

10l—a bravo, and yet a judge | 

And all this was Impey declared to be. History set its seal 

the verdict, nay, rather, history fraudulently endorsed the 
less assertions of the prosecution, for the verdict was on 
tH other side. The denunciations of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
sca history—the history of the Annual Register, under the 
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conduct of the master-prosecutor, Burke. From the Aznual 
Register, Mill exhumed the libels, which had lain there some 
thirty years. He adopted, with little stint, the charges of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot For any use made of it by the historian of 
India, Impey’s defence might was well have been never spoken 
and never published. Other writers, without investigation, 
followed in the footsteps of Mill; and, in the words of the 
work before us, “ by this most obstinate and wonderful credu- 
“lity, by the untiring malice of faction, and by the careless- 
“ness, indolence, presumption, and averseness to rescarch of 
“ public writers—journalists, annalists, reviewers and essayists 
“the exploded calumny of sixty ycars ago has been kept 
“alive, and outrages and indignities have, at intervals of time, 
“continued to be heaped upon Sir Elijah’s memory.” * 

And never did calumny run a more successful career. To 
the unrcflecting and uncnquiring public Sir Elijah Impcy has 
during more than half a century been known only as a corrupt 
and cruel judge—one who stained the judicial ermine by acts 
of almost unparalleled turpitude. It was so casy to describe 
such a character—so casy to understand it. The crimes of the 
first chicf justice of Bengal were both in India and in Eng- 
land traditionary. People for the most part knew as much 
about him as they knew about Blue Beard. He was rather 
the embodiment of certain qualities than an actual historical 
personage—the incarnation of judicial baseness as Blue Beard 
of marital cruelty. It is so pleasant to take things for granted 
—to adopt a faith without the trouble of enquiry. The crimi- 
nality of Sir Elijah Impey was a belief, which few pcople 
knew how they came by, though all clung to it as tenaciously 
as to Gospel truth: and when at last Mr. Macaulay emphati- 
cally declared, that “no other such judge had dishonored the 
English ermine since Jefferies drank himself to death in the 
tower,” he only gave utterance to an opinion which had been 
for sixty years rooted in the public mind. In that one 
crushing sentence was embodied the creed of the million, 
handed down from sire to son. Its enunciation in such 
unmistakeable terms, brought mattcrs to a crisis. This was 
the turning point of the fortune of Sir Elijah’s reputa- 
tion. Thousands had gone down to the grave with a 
rooted faith in his offical turpitude—thousands had grown 
up from youth to manhood, and declined from manhood 





* Mr. Impey says, in his A/cmorrs of Sir Elyak Impey, that Mull ‘* seems neve 


go much as to have known of my fathei's printed defence.” This is a mist “C, 
The historian refers to it in a note at page 382, Vol. II., first (4to.) edition. ‘a 
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into grey-haired age clinging to the same convictions. It has 
been said that every lie has sentence of death written down 
against it from the day of its birth. A lie cannot live for 
ever. The sentence may be long before it is put in execution ; 
It was very long in the case now befoie us—but the lie was 
destroyed at last 

In the year 1841, there appeared in the Edinburgh Review 
one of the most brilliant articles that had ever adorned that 
celebiated publication The subject of this paper was the 
career of Warren Hastings. Its author, as all the world 
knew, was Mr Thomas Babington Macaulay. <A short time 
before, an article from the same fascinating pen, had been 
devoted to the kindred history of Lord Clive. In India, these 
glowing articles weie perused with even gicater avidity than 
in England. Accustomed as we were to study Indian history 
in the erudite, but somewhat stctile volumes of Mull, it was 
refieshing indeed to dwell upon such graphic sketches as these, 
rife with all the accessories of romance vivid, picturesque, 
heart-stiting ; full of incident and of character; in matter 
most suggestive,in manner most cloquent. Suddenly, as 
by the wand of the enchantet, the dry bianches of history were 
clothed with leafy verdure—the haticn plain became a flower- 
ing garden. Nothing so life-like—so goigcous—so, all in 
all, characteristic of the “ shining orient” had ever before been 
wiitten. It was impossible not to 1ecognise the hand of the 
master in these skctches—impossible not to discern those 
touches of nature, with which even the miaster-hand, not 
guided by the experience of the senses, would have been 
powerless to impait life and reality to the whole. 

Mr Macaulay had seen at least something of the scenes 
that he described. He had residcd some yeais amongst us. 
It is true that he had not travelled far; that the actual range 
of his obsevation had not been very extensive. A dull man 
would have made little of such opportunities But Mr. 
Macaulay being the vety reveise of a dull man, saw as much 
one morning from the veiandah of his house in Chowringhi, 
as an oidinaty person would have seen inayear A drive 
through the Chitpore bazar was as suggestive in such a case, 
as under ordina1y ci:cumstances a journey to Delhi o: Luck- 
now. If Macaulay had spent only a week in Calcutta, he 
would have returned to England better qualified to wiitea 
history of India, than when his ship left the London docks. 

Nay, this much may be said of any man with ordinary 
powers of observation. The gain may not be much, but it 
will be something. To such aman as Macaulay, the gain would 

I 
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have been immense. It is the faculty of genius to crowd into 
a week the experience of years. 

And this glowing article—read, admired, commented upon, 
quoted in all the public journals, and studied even by men 
who cared little about any graver literature than that of the 
Pichwick Papers, albeit with the blue and yellow party-stamp 
upon it—was received as genuine history. The statements it 
contained were not questioned. The graccs of the style— 
the vivid word-painting—the graphic portraiture, bringing 
past scenes before us distinctly, as in a moving panorama, and 
historical personages with all the fidelity of actual life,—led the 
imagination captive and defied the criticism of documentary 
research, Men read the memoir of Warren Hastings as 
eagerly as though it were a new and brilliant romance. If 
they pondercd at all, it were only to assure themselves that 
statements put forth with such a dashing air of truth, with 
such a semblance of a whole-hearted reliance upon the justice 
of the denunciations they contained, and the gencral soundness 
of the views they enunciated, could not be otherwise than in 
strict accordance with clearly ascertained fact. 

It is not to be denied that this gorgeous chapter of Indian 
History, or Indian Romance, added much to Mr, Macaulay’s 
reputation as an eloquent, a vigoious, a graphic chronicler of 
the past. The article was read by thousands upon thousands 
in the pages of the Eatuburgh Revicw, whence in a short time 
it was elevated into the upper air of recognized history, to 
become part and parcel of the essayist’s collected works, and 
in that form to attract to itself new thousands of admiring 
readers Four large impressions of the “ Historical and 
Critical Essays, by Thomas Babington Macaulay,” have now 
found their way into circulation. The work has taken its 
place in almost every library in Great Britain; and it is 
preciscly one of those books which are never permitted to 
rest long on the library shelves. The dust never accumulates 
about them. [Hundreds and thousands of books are purchased 
every year, as furniture, like chairs and tables. But no man 
ever purchased Macaulay’s essays without reading them ; 
and few who purchase and read these captivating volumes 
do not retain them to read again and again. They never 
find their way to the book-stalls; but the place of all 
others whcre you are most sure to chance upon them, is the 
table of the library or the drawing-room. 

And of these charming volumes, it is not to be questioned 
that the memoir of Warren Hastings has long constituted 
the main charm. No similar essay has ever achieved so ex- 
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tensive a popularity ; and yet it would have been better for 
Mr. Macaulay’s reputation if that article had never been 
written. Six yenis have passed away since it was first publish- 
ed. The graces of the diction, the picturesque sketches, the 
skilful contrasts and combinations—the entire cleverness of 
the whole piece—stsll remain unquestioned. But it now stands 
before the woild as a cheat—a delusion—a painted sepulchre, 
It no longer, in the convictions of men, glows and scintillates 
with tiuth, Our faith in its 1evclations 1s bioken down for 
ever, The religion which we once professed has been shown to 
he a great imposture, 

The history of the exposute is soon told. To hundreds 
and thousands of English familics M1. Macaulay’s volumes 
weie a source of unminglied pleasure , to one English family 
they brought nothing but unmitigated pain. That one family 
was the family of Sir Elijah Impey. “If there be a slanderer,” 
wiites one of the sons of the chicf justice in Cmphatic italics, 
“base enough to find pleasure and trtumph in having tortured 
“the feclings of dclicate and sensitive women, aged and 
“honorable men, he may take my asswance fo the fact that 
“these calumnics have not only embittered the remnants of 
“life, but mingled with the sharpness of death.” These 
suffurings had been long silently enduied, but the silence 
was now to be bioken, Whilst the article on Warren 
Hastings remained unacknowledged, it was ticated by the 
sons of Sir Elijah Impey as an anonymous libel. The repub- 
lication of the cssay, with the name of the author on the title 
page, gave a new asSpcct to the affaii. Forbearance no longer 
appeared to be a viitue, and the suiviving children of the 
deceascd judge bethought themselves of coming forward, now 
at the eleventh hour, to vindicate the fame of a reveied and 
beloved paieut, whose integiity they could not question, and 
whose mercy they could not doubt. 

The language in which Mr. Macaulay had spoken of the 
conduct of Sir Elijah Impey was harshly, bitterly, comdemna- 
tory, beyond the limits of calm histotical discussion. It was 
a mixtuie of sarcasm and invective—of broad denunciation 
and subtle inuendo. It was at once vehement and venomous; 
the nature of the wolf and of the seipent combined. A few 
familiar samples will suffice to indicate the character of Mr. 
Macaulay’s vitupeiations :—“ The chief justice was Sir Elijah 
“Impey. He was an old aquaintance of Iastings; and it 
“is probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 
“through all the Inns of Court, could not have found a 
“more serviceable tool.” “Itis our deliberate opinion, that 
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“Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death in order 
“to serve a political purpose.” “The bargain was_ struck, 
“ Bengal was saved, an appeal to force was averted, and the 
“chief justice was rich, quiet, and infamous.” “No other 
“such judge has dishonored the English ermine since Jefferies 
“drank himself to death in the tower.” It would be difficult 
to throwa greater amount of bitterness into a few short sen- 
tences, than we scc in these extracts fron the “ Historical 
Essay.” A son might well resent such imputations as these 
upon the memory of a beloved father: and if some expressions 
of warmth were to creep into a vindication suggested by 
filial love and picty, it would be hard to condemn, with much 
sevciity, the vehemence of the offended writer. These and 
othe: similar passages, consigning to everlasting infamy the 
character of the first chicf justice of Bengal, were indeed 
too surely calculated to excite the indignation of the children 
of Sir Elijah Impey, and, in due course, one came forward to 
rescue from obloquy the name of one whom party virulence 
had ranked with the basest, the most degraded oltorieties of the 
age in which he lived. 

It appear, that when the public vindication of the character 
of Sir Elijah Impey was fist determined upon, the prccise 
course, which, under all the circumstances of the case, it was 
most expcdicnt to adopt, became a subject of much and car- 
nest consideration. Various modes of piocedure were con- 
vassed and rejected. Among these the question of a prose- 
cution in a court of law was considered. Not, we believe, 
that the family of Sir Elyah Impey ever seriously contem- 
plated a resort to such a tribunal, but that the question, in 
its legal bearings, was incidentally discussed. The question 
has been before consideied, and that, too, by such eminent 
authorities as Dr. Johnson and Mr. Solicitor General Murray.* 
The latter contended that theie should be reparation in such 
cases, unless the author could establish the truth of the 
condemnatory assertions put forward in his woik; whilst 
Johnson, with far greater truth, and more comprehensive 
regard for the intcrests of society, maintained, that if nothing 
were written but what could be proved in a court of law, the 
wheels of history would be locked for ever, and that it was of 
far greater consequence that truth should be told, than that 
the feelings of surviving relatives should not be hurt. For our 
own part we are of opinion that nothing could more effectu- 
ally prevent all freedom of historical investigation than the 
power of commencing such actions, in courts of law, against 
free-spoken historians; and that, therefore, the recognition of 
any such principle would beto the last degree injurious to the 








* Afterwards, oid Mansfield, says Mr. Croker, led astray by a similarity of names. 
The paity referred to was afterwards Lord Hendetland. 
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literature of the country. Whatever we may think of the 
case, as it stands between Mr. Macaulay and the relatives of 
Sir Elijah Impey, we cannot for one moment questin the 
right of the former to treat the character of the chief justice 
with as much freedom as he would treat that of Sir Thomas 
More, or Lord Strafford, or any other historical personage. 
Hastings and Impey are public property, no less than Oliver 
Cromwell and Loid Bacon. Literature can assert its own 
prerogative. There arc literary courts more cogent than any 
courts of law, and in these, sooner o1 later, the calumniator of 
the dead will meet with fitting punishment. History must not 
have the sword of the law hanging over it by a single thread. 
Falschood—whether born of malice or of carelessness, will 
peiish without the aid of the law. The public is the best— 
the safest—arbiter in such cases, Theie are no such severe 
damages as those of a lost 1:cputation.* 

The Impey family, without encouraging such convictions as 
these, abandoned, as soon as formed, the idea of a prosecution 
in a court of law. Other paths were open to them. They 
might have taken up the defence of Sir Elijah Impcy in the 
public journals; they might, perhaps, have obtained the inser- 
tion, in a rival 1eview, of an antagonistic article, which avoiding 
direct controversy, might have neutialised the venom of the 
paper in the Adzdbureh,; or they might have prepared a more 
elaborating memoir of the chicf justice, setting forth the whole 
truth as established by the evidence of public records and 
other undeniably authentic documents. The last of these 
three courses it was finally determined to adopt. and the task 
of preparing this elaborate defence of an injured man, devolved 
upon Mr. Elyah Barwell Impey—a son of the chief jutsice; 
a gentleman of quict, scholarly habits, well acquainted with 
ancient and modern tongues; possessed of no inconsiderable 
knowledge of history, especially the history of those modern 
times which embrace the Government and trial of Warren 
Hastings; an intimate and confidential friend of that great man, 
and of other celebrated contemporaries of Sir Elijah Impey. 
All this and much more; but little skilled in book-making, 


* A different opinion, on this subject, appears to be prevalent in Fiance There 
literary disputes are often settled by legal tribunals Even last spting, Alexandre 
Dumas was cited for having defamed, m a work of fiction, an ancesto of the 
Marquis St. Luc—one who flounshed as far Lack as the times of Henry III. of 
France. The court, afier reading the woik, sentenced the :omance-writer to sub- 
stitute, in all future editions of his tale, some othe: name for those of the Marquis’ 
calummiated ancestor, Imagme Mr Macaulay being condenmned to make restita- 
tion, after this fashion, and in all future editions of his ‘Historical Essays,” to 
substitute the name of Zechariah Macaulay for that of Elyah Impey ! 
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Mr Impey addressed himsclf to the task of composing his 
fathei’s biography, animated by the purest filial piety, and 
fixed in the determination, at all hazaids, to speak the truth. 
If in so doing, under the influence of feelings which in mode- 
ration are commendable, and in excess vental, he has been 
betrayed into expressions of undue warmth—if he has written, 
in some parts of his woik, with an aciimony which he may 
himself regret, and maricd the cffect of the whole by impart- 
ing to it a controveisial rather thin an histoiical character, 
and has, in his eageiness to leave nothing unsaid, fallen into 
frequent repetitions by anticipating the piogiess of his natsa- 
tive, and retarded thit piogicss by ever and anon halting to 
deliver himself of feclings of personil indignation and anfmo- 
sity no longer to be conttolled,—thc man and the critic must 
alike forgive him The provocition wis grcat, the tempta- 
tion very giscvous Anda “sense of intolerable wiong” will, 
at tunes, lash cven the patient man into a whirlpool of excite- 
ment, and makc the mc st self-cullectcd “orget himself 

But we may deeply deploic what we cannot seveicly 
censure, M1. Impcy has spoilt his book, and damaged his 
cause—spoilt a good book and dama: cd a good cause Lad he 
thought only of convincing —not at all of convicting—he would 
have mide fo: himself a large: cucle of readers, and gathcred 
around him a dense: crowd of sympathising friends The 
controversial character of the “Memoir of Sir Elyah Impey” 
will limit the sphere of its influence It should have been the 
determination of the filial biomiaphci to send into the world 
such a standaid history of the life and times of the calumni- 
ated chief justice as should supeisede all othcr histoites, and, 
based upon evidence heaped up pile above pile, form the 
staple of all future histories of the same memorable times. 
For ourselves we lament that such a woik was not written 
more than a quaiter of a century ago The erior which has 
so long taken rvot in the public mind 15 mote difficult to weed 
out than one only just beginning to stiuthe. Sin Eliyyah Impcy 
died in 1809. “I]ad a memoir of the deceased judge been put 
forth shortly after this period the present generation would 
not have grown up in the belief that Sir Elyah Impey was a 
corrupt judge, and Mr Macaulay would not have set his seal 
upon the injurious e1ror 

For we hold that Mr Macauliy, though a prejudiced writer, 
is not a dishonest one. He would not knowingly falsify history. 
The leading Reviews of Gieat Britain are avowedly party 
publications; and a leaning, even in historical dissertations, to 
one side or the other, is an understood result of the connexion 
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with Whiggism or Toryism. If the reader be not an arrant 
simpleton, he makes allowance for this taint of party; and 
knowing this, the writer is induced—we might almost say 
coinpelled to give way—in some measure to exaggeration, just 
as the huckster, who knows that he is to be beaten down, is 
compelled to ask for his goods a higher price than they are 
worth. This, perhaps, will be granted by Mr. Impey and _ his 
friend ; but it will be expected, on the other hand, that an 
anonymous article in a Review is one thing, a volume of 
“ Historical Essays,” bearing the author's name, is another. It 
must, however be boine in mind that Mr, Macaulay published 
his essays avowedly as “ Contributions to the Baindurgh Review.” 
There is no attempt upon /zs part to elevate them into higher 
regions of literature than those to which they originally belonged 
He sent them foith to the woild with the stamp of the Edznburgh 
Review upon them, and left the world to make what abatements 
they might think fit. 

Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten, that the assertions 
made by Mr. Macaulay had often been made before—that the 
view he took of the character of Sir Elijah Impey was the view 
which public writeis had almost always taken—that grave 
historians hid done then best to perpetuate, and that the public 
had accepted it, without stint or qualification. Mr. Macaulay 
may have added a few bitte: diops to the cup of censure which 
had been passed from hand to hand, but he did not poison the 
stream of public opinion, That he took, somewhat too readily, 
foi granted all that Burke, Francis and Elliot had declaimed in 
Parliament, and Mill had recorded in his ponderous history, 
and reproduced their c lumnies in his own striking antithetical 
language, with, perhaps, somewhat too kcen a relish, is not to 
be denied But we do not doubt the streneth of his convic- 
tions. He believed that he was uttering the truth; and the 
fact that Mr. Mill had moie than a quarter of a century before 
denounced “the atrocious condemnation and exccution” of 
Nuncomar—adding that “all regard to decorum, tothe character 
of the English goveinment, to substantial justice, to the pre- 
vention of misrule and the detection of ministerial crimes, was 
saciificed to petsonal inteicsts and personal passions, the 
impartial enquirer cannot hesitate to pronounce ”—the fact, 
we say, that these broad assertions had becn made in the only 
standard history of India in 1817, and that up to 1841, no 
contradiction had been put forth, might have done something to 
rivet—as indeed it was well calculated to do—the crior which 
the reviewer imbibed at school, took with him to college, and 
clung to, without misgivings, on his entrance into public life, 
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Some such considerations as these, we think, might have 
blunted the edge of Mr. Impey’s resentment. The conduct 
of Mr. Thornton appears to us more indcfensible and more 
inexplicable than that of Mr. Macaulay. When the former 
gentleman was publishing his History of India by periodical 
instalments, Mr. Impey called upon him at the India House 
and offered to place at his disposal all the family papers, 
manuscript letters, books, and other documents in his possession, 
relative to the career of Sir Elijah Impey. “Politely, but 
coldly enough,” says Mr. Impey, “he declined accepting 
“my offer. I spoke of the difficulty of finding any copy 
“of Sir Elijah Impcy’s defence, and of the importance and con- 
“clusive nature of the vouchers contained in that volume. 
“But he wanted not the loan of my book, and I left him 
“upon receiving his assurance that “fill justice would be done 
“ by him to Sir Elijah :” within a short space of time his part 
“came out. The justice which Mr. Thornton had done my 
“father had been, to take upon trust the charges of his 
“persecutors, to repeat the slanders of Mr. Mill, and to 
modulate his abuse in the manner of Mr. Macaulay.” 

We have read this passage with no small measure of astonish- 
ment. Mr. Thornton we have always regarded as a preci 
diced, but in the main, an honest and a temperate i 
and we are totally incompetent to understand upon wi, 
grounds he could have refused to examine the papers offe,» 
to him by Mr. Impey. So strange, so indefensible, appea, 
such conduct to the latter gentleman, that “in the heaty 
the moment,” he in conjunction with his brother Adm_ 
Impey, “presented an ineffectual memorial to the I 
India Company.” “We ought,” adds Mr. Impey, “raj, 
to have despised so impotent an attack. The dullness, 
Mr. Thornton’s book was quite sufficient to limit its ci, 
lation, It is already consigned to merited oblivion. I i, 
not met the person that has read it.” The memorialist ug 
that, as the book had bcen gratuitously circulated by. 

E. I. Company to many of the proprietors of India Sut 
they, in some measure, rendered themselves responsible’ 
its contents, This, however, the court denied. They *4 
only “given their patronage to the work.” We confess 7 
the gratuitous circulation of a work, written by one of ‘£ 
servants, if not tantamount to an approval of its contents, 
very likely to be mistaken for it. The ordinary patrona 
of the court would signify nothing. The court might wr 
propriety extend its patronage to a work of a_ generall 
useful character, without regarding all the opinions expresse 
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in it, with unmixed approbation Were no latitude of this 
hind allowed, the liberality of the India House could not 
flow, as now, throuch a broad channel But 1t may be ques- 
tioned whether that extiagidinuy paitronige, which extends 
as far as the gratuitous circulation to pioprictors of East 
India stoch of a wo1k compiled by an Indta house official, 
docs not, in some degice, icnder the court responsible for the 
opinions contamed in the work thus liberally pationised The 
endoisement does not le in the purchase of a ccitain number 
of copics of a book but in the gratuitous circulation of it, 
and we are well awire that many of the proprietors, who in 
this manne: received M1 Lhornton’s volumes considered that 
the book had the India House stamp upon it, and contained 
the only authosed version of Indian History yet given to 
the world 
We may now Ieive the controversy, to which we have 
alieady devoted too luge a poition of our article, and pass 
at once to the biography of the first chicf justice of Bengal 
Liyah Impcy was born at JTTiumnmersmith on the 13th of 
Tune 1732 His father was a 1] ondon merchant, connected 
Myely with the Tact Indian trile , and his mother the 
ad hter of D1 lrasci, the historian af Nadit Shoah uncle of 
May’ Lady Lovat whom the nototous Simon Frases married, 
20 sthe: outraged under cucumst inces of almost unparalleled 
stresity = Elyah was the younec t of thice sons, betwcen the 
for fad of whom and hunself theie was an interval of nearly 
afin years—a cucumstince which was advantageous to the 
and ct’ of this article, inasmuch as, that Jamcs Impey, with 
langsy frateinal regaid, devoted much of his time to the 
be dition of his younger brother, and subsequently left him 
tiONSrepte: part of his fortune 
fact te *process of home education, however, was arrested at a 
denoigg}, agc In his sevcnth year Elyah Imyey was sent 
Nuncemminster school, then under the superintendence of 
Yor theweoll The cclebiated Latinist, Vincent Bourne, who 
WFO! the tidiest verses and wore the most untidy clothes, 
was one of the under masters , and among the students— 
Impey’s school-fcllows—were many who, in after years, 
and in vasious ficlds of honourable ambition, obtained for 
themselves lasting reputations Theie was the tiembling 
sensitive Cowper, who durst scasccly lift his cyes above the 
shoe-buckle of the elder boys—the morbid, bioken-spuited 
poet over whose young mind, in that ciucl Westminster 
school, passed the first faint shadows of that huge affliction 
which in his manhood thickened into total daikness There 
J 
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was Churchill, the vigorous, but course-minded, who in that 
scene of boyish strife hardened himself for the after-life of 
antagonism, in which he secmed to cxult—the very antithesis 
of Cowper as a man, and yet as a poct, in some sort, his 
model. And there, too, was Warren Hastings, who as a boy, 
even asa man, took the lead of all his fellows, whose great 
mind, encased in a weakly body, shot ever in advance of all 
difficulties and triutnphed over all obstacles; who beat all his 
contemporaries at Westminster, as he outshone all his associates 
in India,and would have been, on any arena, the foremost 
man of his age. There, too, were the pioud-spirited, the 
ill-starred Lloyd ; the scholaily and successful Colman ; the 
voluminous, self-satisfied Cumbeiland ; and many men of note 
as politicians and divines, as Loids Stormont and Shelburne— 
the Bagots—Sir Richaid Sutton : *a crowd of men to whom 
the Geoigian zra owes much of its varied lustre. Many of 
these were Impcy’s personal fricnds—nearly of the same age 
and of the same standing in the school.- Impey and Tastings 
were close allies and constant associates. “ Stimulated,” says 
Mr, Impey, “ by the same gencrous emulation, they were 
friendly rivals in every boyish exercise, whether of play or 
study. They swam in the Thames, and rowed upon it with 
each other ; they played at cricket and capped verses together.” 
“We may safely venture,” writcs Mr. Macaulay, under an 
incontrollable impulse to deliver himself, at all hazards, of 
something smart, “ that whenever [Tastings wished to play any 
tiick moze than usually naughty, he hired Impcy with a ball or 
a tart to act as a fag in the worst part of the prank”—an 
inuendo, which we think Mr. Impey might well have left 
without any serious notice. Such “ guesses” as these may be 
abandoned, with perfect safety, to the judgement of the public, 
which can never experience 1nuch difficulty in deciding whether 
they most damage the object, or the author of the impertinent 
surmise. 

In 1747 young Impey was a candidate for admission to the 


* Tris beheved by some— ind we acknowledge that 1 wis once an atticle of our 
own faith, that Thulow was among this glorious, batch of Westminster schoolhoys. 
His intimacy with Cowper and Impey, and his acquamtance at least: with Hastings, 
warranted the supposition. {ndecd, we remember leading, many years ago, an 
interesting series of sketches, or rather dabhasa, based upon the hypotheas that 
Cowper, Hastings and Thurlow were school-fellows, The last was never at a public 
school, Cowper was his fellow student in a solicitor’s office 5 and his (Thuilow’s) 
acquaintance with Impey commenced in the Inns of Cout. They were bon in 
the same year ; but Thulow had considerably the start of lim as ‘a man, havingr 
quitted Cambridge in disgrace, before Impey’s m-triculation 


+ Impey was born in 1732 ; Hastings, in 1732 , Cowper, in 1731 ; Churchill, in 
1731 ; Llyod, in 1733. 
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benefits of the foundation. On the list of King’s scholars, 
nominated on this occasion, Hastings held the first place and 
Impey the fourth. In 1750, the former sailed for Calcutta, 
but it was uot until the following year that the latter quitted 
Westminster school and “was admitted pensioner of Trinity 
College, Cambridec, having on the Sth of December entered 
as a law stu lent at Lincoln’s Inn.” At Cambridge he greatly 
distinguished himself. Every year added something to his 
honours. Ile was a Wrangler and a Chancellor’s Medallist— 
second in the tripos of 1756; and in the following year he 
obtained a Trinity Mcllowship. In the meanwhile (1756) he 
was called to the Bar, “ There,” writes Mr. Impcy, “he soon 
“became acquainted with all the most eminent or rising charac- 
“ters in the profession of that day.” Among these was 
Thurlow, a man of rare talents and little courtesy, who had 
learnt early in life the true worth of genuine manhood, and 
carricd the independence of the schoolboy through. all the 
stages of his journcy to the Woolsack ; who looked down upon 
the proudest peers, and with level cycs confronted the throne, 
Among them, too, was Dunning, a man of more genial and 
kindly nature: who dearly loved a joke, and never forgot a 
friend.* Among thei, too, were Mansficld, Wallacc, Heath 
and the upri ,ht Kenyon, who, years after the return of Impey 
from the If .st, nodded, one day, from his seat in the Queen’s 
Bench, familiar recognition at his old fellow student, and 
with characteristic cordiality exclaimed: “Ah! Impey, had 
you stayed at home, you might have been seated here.” 

With no ordinary powers of application did Impey devote 
himself to the cultivation of the law. He was assiduous in 
his chamber studics, and rceular in his attendance in the 
courts. We have now before us a manuscript volume in 
Impey’s handwriting, containing a recital of cases tried in the 
King’s Bench, Guildhall, Westminster, &c., &c., commencing 
shortly after his call to the Bar, which indicates the carnest- 
ness with which he devoted himself, from the very outset to 
his profession, and the systematic vigour with which, as time ad- 
vanced, he prosecuted his calling. Business, however, did not flow 
in very rapidly ; it seldom does, under like circumstances. He 
who would pluck the golden apples of the law must be content 
to wait for years beneath the cold shadow of the tree. In 
1766-67, Impey was not so overburthened with business that 
he could not find leisure to take “an extensive tour on the 


* To Thurlow and to Dunning, Impey constantly wrote from Calcutta details of all 
his proceedings—but with very different results. ‘Thulow had a knack of forget. 
ting his old friends. 
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continent.” Setting out with Dunning and Popham as his 
travelling companions, he visited Naples and Rome. At the 
former place he shed some fraternal tears over the grave of his 
brother James, and in the latter, he sat for his bust to Nolle- 
kens, then just at the outset of his eccentric career. Before 
the close of 1767 he found himself again in England. 

In January 1768, he took an important step—he married. 
The lady of his choice was the daughter of Sir John Reade, 
Baronet, of Shipton-court, in the county of Oxford. In one 
of those streets leading from the Strand to the river Thames, 
how principally occupied by attorneys and courtesans, though 
once favorite and fashionable localities, they took up their 
abode. Mr. Impey says that his father “ lived sparingly and 
“ worked very hard as became a barrister who had to make his 
“way without patronage or extraneous support.” The last ex- 
pression is somewhat ambiguous. It can scarcely signify that his 
parents were in straitened circumstanccs ; that they relied en- 
tirely on the professional earnings of the young lawyer, for James 
Impey died in 1756, and “left a considerable property to 
his youngest and favorite brother,” Elijah, who was not 
the man to squander a comfortable fortune in a few years. 
Be this as it may, they lived quietly and happily. “I have 
“often heard my dear mother say,” writcs Mr. Impey in 
the memoir before us, “that this was by far the happiest 
“period of their lives. An increasing family was a stimulus 
“to exertion, and his warm affections rendcred toil easy. In 
“all the cares, crosses, and vexations attendant on an always 
“harassing profession, he was never known to lose his swectness 
“and cheerfulness of temper.” And this we can readily believe 
—Impey retained to the very last all the characteristics of an 
affectionate husband, an indulgent parent, and an amiable 
man—an assertion which we have no doubt Mr. Macaulay 
would treat with a sneer of the same quality as that with 
which he received a certain plea, real or imaginary, in behalf 
of King Charles the first. 

Impey went the western circuit In those days, it was 
not uncommon’ for lawyers to ride their own horses from 
town to town ;* and lawyer Impey’s hack was as well known 
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* A hose, indeed, appears to have been as inuispens ible to a lawye: as a wig 
and gown. Lord Campbell tells a story of Thurlow to the effect that, in order to 
procuie a nay tocany him round the encutt, not having one of his own, and being 
overburthened neither with money nor honesty, “he went to a horse-dealer and satd 
to him that he wished to purchase a good roadster—puce being no object to him—but 
that he must have a fair trial of the animal’s paces ‘The triai being conceded he 
rode off to Winchester, and having been well catried all the way round, but still 
without any professional Inch, he returned the horse to his owner saying, ‘the animal 
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as himself. Dunning went the same circuit, and 4d ; Impey 
held the second place, and distinguished himself in several 
difficult cases, to one of which in particular the biographer 
attributes much of his father’s ultimate success. Impey 
was opposed to Dunning and beat him The witnesses of 
the latter could not withstand the searching examina- 
tions of his friend. How much this case, which was tried in 
the picturesque city of Excter, at the Assizes of 1769, 
may have contiibuted to the making of Impey’s fortune, we 
are not competent to determine— but there 1s another more 
celebrated case, in which Impey was prominently concerned, 
but of which hisson makes no mention, not to be lightly re- 
garded in the estimate of the causes of his professional ad- 
vancement—the well known Cumbeiland and Grosvenor case, in 
which Impey was employed as counsel on the side of the Duke. 

That Impey’s old associate, Thurlow, was mainly instrumen- 
tal in obtaining for him the well-salaricd Indian appointment, 
we have the iccipient’s own authoity for believing, In the 
letters of the Indian judge to the English lawyer, then making 
his way by 1apid stiides to the woolsack, we find many such 
allusions as these :—“ It isto you I shall always hold myseif 
responsible for my conduct ;” and again, “it is to you I hold 
myself answeiablc, and to whom I look up for protection,” 
But still more unmistakeable is the import of the following :— 
“My income is much lager than I had any hope to expect 
“when in England, and your kindness gave it to me at a time, 
when the ciitical situation of my affairs made me look to little 
“fuither than to being extricated fiom embarrassment.”* We 
do not think that, aftcr perusing these passages, any reader will 
hesitate to believe that Impey was indebted for his judgeship to 
the recommendation of Thuilow. 





notwithstanding some good points, did not altogether suit him.’ '— Zives of the 
Chancellors, Vol. V. 

* Mo. Ictters (unpublished) in the Butish Museum, dep sited by Mr. E. 13, Impey, 
ats night to add, thit Sn Bliyvh never forgot his obligations to Thulow. He 
constantly wiote to his old fmend ; constintly expicssed his gratituue But thar 
fiurend was the most uncourteous of mcn, and never answered his letters Thurlow had 
some good qualities, and was a great lawyer , but he was not a gentleman, He was 
intensely selfish ; utterly incapable of generous tuendship. Cowper complained 
of Ins neglect—or rather spoke of it without complammg, He descmbed the chatag 
ter of the man ad angeucm when he said, ‘Ile will give grudgingly m answer to soli- 
citation, but dehghts mn surprising those he estccms with his bounty” And again, 
‘he is well aware of the trick that are played on such occasions, and after fifteen 
years’ interruption of all intercouise between us would translate my letter” [he did 
not wilte it] “into this languiwe- pray remember the poo. This would disgust 
him because he would think om former mt macy aisgraced by such an oblique appli- 
cation.” Impey did not understand him so well Tle wtote constantly, often 
asking for support and assistance, and Lhuilow, in all probabilky, thought hum 
a bore. 
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Whatever may have been the secret history of Impey’s 
elevation to the bench—and we have no right to seek for any 
other cause than that which lies on the surface, the merits of 
the man—he was selected in 1773 to fill the office of Chief 
Justice in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, then 
recently crected under the Regulating Act. The ostensible 
recommendation came, of course, fron the Lord Chancellor 
(Bathurst) and on Impcy’s old school-fellow, Lord Shelbourne, 
devolved the duty of making out his commission. Under the 
Regulating Act, the new court was composed of a chief justice 
and three puisne judges ; the former with a salary of 48,000 
per annum, the latter of £6,000. The amount being fixed 
according to the English currency, was a constant source of 
trouble and perplexity to Impey and his associates, who were 
nominally allowed the sum mentioned, and yet never knew how 
to remit it, and seldom how to obtain it. 

The other judges were Chambers—a man of high character 
and good parts, who had been Vinerian Professor at Oxford, 
and an associate of Dr. Johnson ; liyde, who had gone the 
western circuit with Impey, and Le Maistre, who appears also 
to have been an acquaintance of the chief justice. Indeed, 
there is reason to suppose, that both Hyde and Le Maistre 
owed their appointments, in some ineasure, to Impey’s recom- 
mendation, for we find him, three or four years afterwards, 
writing to Thurlow, “I have every day moreand more reason to 
“be concerned at my having assisted in getting Hyde and La 
“Maistre appointed judges.”* The cause of his concern we 
shall come presently to consider. 

Early in April 1774, Impey, who had been previously 
knighted, embarked on board the Azxsoxz, then bound for 
Calcutta. His wife was the companion of his voyage. She 
does not appear to have hesitated. The undertaking was not 
only a formidable but a painful one. People in those days had 
a much greater dread than at present, both of the Indian 
climate and the Indian voyage; and lady Impey was called 
upon to leave her young children in England—a trial which, even 
in these days of rapid communication, breaks the spirits of many 
a mother, and which seventy ycars ago, when it was the work 
of a year to reccive and respond to tidings from home, must 
have well nigh broken the heart. 

Of the incidents of the voyage from England to Calcutta 
we have few particulars, In these days a voyage round the 
Cape is principally remarkable for an utter absence of incident 





* Unpublished letters in the British Museum, 
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of every kind, and the description of one such passage may, 
with scarcely a variation, be rendered applicable to all, But 
in the last century, even under ordinary circumstances, an 
Indian voyage was far more eventful than in these peaceable 
prosaic days, and that was no ordinary voyage, which witnessed 
the assemblage in one vessel of Francis, Clavering, Monson, 
Impey, Chambers, Ilyde and Le Maistre. Mrs. and the Misses 
Clavering appear to have accompanied the general; whilst 
lady Anne Monson also followed the fortunes of her husband. 
It was more than ten years later that Mrs. Shore allowed her 
husband to embark alone, because, as the biographer of Lord 
Teignmouth affirms: “ The voyage was then seldom attempted 
by ladies.”* 

On the 15th of October, the Anson reached Kedgeree,+ 
but it was not until the 1gth that she was opposite to Chand- 
pal Ghat. Mr. Impey seems to question the truth of the 
story relative to the offence given to the new councillors by 
the salute of seventeen guns. “Mr. Macaulay,” says the 
biographer, “who loves to put every thing pointedly and 
“dramatically, and who seldom objects to a loud report or 
“striking effect, says that the Members of Council expected 
“a salute of twenty-one guns from the battcries of Fort 
“William, that the Governor-General allowed them only 
“seventeen, and that this trifle was sufficient to give occasion 
“for dispute.” Now this story is not Mr Macaulay’s ; but 
Mr. Gleig’s—or rather Warren lLlastings,’ on whose authority 
that gentleman narrates it. We see no reasun to doubt its 
authenticity. Another anecdote, more immediately relating 
to the subject of this article, has obtained for itself greater 
currency than it descrves. It is said that Impey, when the 
vessel] anchored off Calcutta, was greatly moved by the sight 
of so many bare-Icgged and ill-clothed people, and exclaimed 
to one of his brother judges—“ See the wretched victims of 
“tyranny! The Crown Court was not established before it was 
“needed. I trust that it will not have been long in operation 
“before all these poor people will be comfortably clothed in 
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* See ‘‘ Calcutta Review,” vol. I. Art. * Lord ‘Teignmouth.” 

+ Impey and his family appear to have received much attention during the voyage 
from one of the ship’s officer.—a Lieutenant Atkinsun—ani it is a proof of the 
kindly and grateful nate of the chief justice, that he never forgot this man ; but 
subsequently exerted himself gieatly to setve him, and succceded in obtaining for 
him the command of a ship. Impey endcavowed to obtain for him the good 
offices of Thurlow, whom he appears to have offended by a strange bit of paucherie; 
for, calling at the great Inwyer’s house, a little way out of town, and not 
succeeding in obtaming admission through the «door, he made good his entrance 
by the window. ‘Thurlow secms, howevei, to have forgiven the rough sailor ; and 
sateeneatly to have appreciated his rugged worth.—AZ/SS, letters in the British 
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“shoes and stockings.” The joke is a very good one; but it 
appears to be at least apocryphal 

In the meanwhile Warren Hastings was chewing the cud 
of bitter fancies in Calcutta. It was not possible that he 
should have regarded with any complacency the appointment 
of the new Members of Council, and the establishment of the 
Supreme Court. He saw before him endless embarrassments 
and undying contentions. It was beyond the limits of reason- 
able expectation, that even with the best intentions on all 
sides, peace should be long maintained. Here were suddenly 
let loose upon the Indian Government seven gentlemen of 
mature years, cducatcd in the courts of law, the bureaus, or 
the saloons of Great Britain, with all their English prejudices 
and predilections strong upon them; and with just as much 
knowledge of India, its laws and institutions, the temper and 
character of the people, the fiscal and judicial systems of our 
own provinces, and the politics of neighbouring statcs, as though 
they had been transported to a new planet. Impey appears to 
have been the most Indianiscd of the whole batch of Europe im- 
portation, for his father was a real East-Indian merchant, and his 
maternal grandfather had written a history of Nadir Shah !! 

But the prospect before the Governor-General was not all 
evil, Impey was his old associate and friend. The school- 
fellows appear to have renewed their intimacy, when Hastings 
visited England in 1765; and the intelligence of Impey’s 
appointed to the chief seat in the new court was a source, 
to his harrassed mind, of infinite consolation. As early as the 
month of August he addressed a letter to the new chief 
justice, intended to meet him at Madras, in which he says, 
“My dear Impey, advices from England seldom afford either 
“ pleasure or pain uninixed, but the news of your new appoint- 
“ment to preside over the high Court of Justice, constituted 
“by Parliament, affords me every cause of satisfaction without 
“a circumstance of regret to alloy it. In truth, my friend, 
“nothing else could have reconciled me to that part of the 
“ Act, which, if any latitude is left to you in its first establish- 
“ ment, may, and I am sure will, be made a source of the most 
“ valuable benefits to this country. I need not say how much 
“TI rejoice in the prospect of seeing so old a friend, indepen- 
“dently of the public advantages which that friendship, 
“cemented (if it required it) by the same connexions, cannot 
fail to produce in the conduct of such affairs as are likely to 
* fall to our respective or common lot."* And a few months 


* Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, 
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afterwards he wrote to Sulivan:—“ The court of justice is a 
“ dreadful clog on the Government, but I thank God the head 
“of itisa man of sense and moderation. In all England a 
“ choice could not have been made of a man more disposed to do 
“ good and avoid mischief—which, however, is not wholly in his 
“ power, and Iam sorry for it.” And ayain he wrote to his 
friend Palk :—“ I find Sir Elijah the man you describe him, 
“and much as I have always known him, moderate, sensible, 
“and to myself friendly. Itis happy for this country and for 
“the Company that he is so, and that two persons, so mutually 
“ well inclined, are at the hcad of two departments most admir- 
“ably adpated for hostility.” And because such was Impey’s 
disposition, Mr. Macaulay has asserted, that in all the Inns of 
Court, Hastings could not have found so serviceable a tool. 
This, however, at least is certain, that if Impey were well 
inclined to be a tool, he showed very little wordly wisdom in 
placing himself in the weaker hand. To have conspired with 
Irancis would have been a much safer game, and no man knew 
this better than Impcy himself. 

It was, as we have said, on the 19th of October 1774, that 
Impey and the other judges of the Supreme Court latded 
at Chandpal Ghat. Without loss of tine they “ proceeded 
to open the King’s Commission, and to organise and establish 
the Supreme Court. The NIIIth clause of the “ Regulating 
Act” had established a Supreine Court of Judicature at Fort 
William, “ to consist of a chicf justice and three other judges ; 
which said Supreme Court shall have full powers to exercise 
all civil, criminal, wdmiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
appoint such clerks and other ministerial officers, with such 
salaries as shall be approved of by the said Governor-General 
and Council, &c., ard also shall be at all times a court of record, 
and a court of oyer and termincr and goal delivery, in, and 
for the said town of Calcutta and factory of Fort William 
in Bengal, and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate 
thereto.” The next clause defined the precise limits of the 
court’s jurisdiction, which was to extend to all British subjects 
residing in Bengal, Behar and Orissa—to all the Company’s 
servants, and to all other European subjects of the Crown. The 
court had no power to try the Governor-General and Mem- 
bers of Council for any offence not being treason or felony ; 
but was competent to try all other persons being His Majesty’s 
subjects, on all suits or actions against any inhabitant of the 
provinces above mentioned. Another clause enacted, that all 
offences should be tried by ajury of British subjects resident 
at Calcutta, But though the Regulating Act thus defined 
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the powers of the Supreme Court, it was deemed expedient 
more fully to declare the precise boundaries both of the 
competency and responsibility : and in the Ictters patent issued, 
26th March 1774, establishing the Supreme Court, it was 
declared competent to adjudicate “in all trespasses against 
the Company, Mayor’s Court of Calcutta, or others in Bengal, 
or others who have resided therc, or who have effects there, 
ot are, or have been in the Company’s service or of the Mayor’s 
Court, or of others, but not against such as have never resided 
there ”;and in the XIXth clause, the court is commanded “ in 
all respects to administer criminal justice, in such or the like 
manner and form, or as nearly as the conditions and circum- 
stances of the place and the persons will admit of, as in the 
courts of oyer and terminer, in that part of Great Britafn 
called England, and to hear and determine and award judgment 
and execution of all treasons, murders, felonies, forgeries, &c. 
committed in the districts and provinces called Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, by British subjects, or other persons who shall at 
the time of committing them, have been employed by, or 
shall have been directly or indirectly in the services of the 
Company.” It further makes it “ unlawful for offenders to 
object to locality, or the court’s jurisdiction, or to juries » and 
orders all offenders to be tried, as if their crimes had bcen 
committed in Calcutta.” Nor will it be amiss to add, that 
the XX XIXth clause, strictly “ charges and commands all the 
King’s governors, commandcrs, magistrates, officers and minis- 
ters, civil and military, and all his Majesty’s licge subjects in 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, &c., that they be aiding, assisting, 
and obedient in all things unto the Supreme Court, as they 
shall answer for the contrary at their peril.” 

Such was, in its main features, the constitution of the new 
Court of Judicature in Bengal. It is right, that at least we 
should do this much to render the nature and scope of its 
powers intelligible to our readers. We should be carried 
even beyond those extended limits which we have allowed, 
ourselves on the present occasion, if we were to discourse 
however relevant to our subject, and however interesting the 
enquiry, upon the condition of public justice in Bengal prior 
to the establishment of the Supreme Court, and the general 
effect of its establishment on the natives of the country, It 
is necessary that we should assume the possession by our 
readers of a certain amount of information*on these and many 
other points incidental to our narrative—some of which have, 
indeed, been alreadycniarged upon in the pages of this journal,and 
others snay hereafter present themselves for separate discussion. 
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That it must have cost the new judges an immensity of 
labor to get the machinery of the new court into working 
order ; no one, who has the least acquaintance with the nature 
of the judicial establishments which had preceded it, will find 
any difficulty in believing On Impey the principal share of 
the toil necessarily descended; and he did not shrink from 
the trouble or from the responsibility. He appears to have 
applied himself, from the very day of his arrival, with unfailing 
assiduity to his official business, drawing up the necessary 
rules and orders for the regulation of the procedure of the 
new court, and yct finding time to devote to the study of the 
Persian language. The business of the Supreme Court was 
to be carried on in the English tongue; but Impey well knew 
how much his efficiency as a judge would be enhanced by 
an acquaintance with the ordinary judicial language of the 
country. “I am laboring hard at the Persian language,” he 
wrote to his brother, not long after his arrival, “ and therefore, 
hope you will not neglect sending me Richardson’s dictionary.” 
At the same time he made great and successful efforts to acquire 
a competent colloquial knowledge of the Bengali. There 
have been judges since on the Indian bench, who at the close 
of their career, have possessed scarcely as much knowledge 
of the native languages as would cnable a subaltern officer to 
qualify himself for the command of a coinpany. 

But there was other and more cxciting work in store for 
the new judges. Scarcely was the machinery of the court in 
order, when it was applied with all its formalities and techni- 
calities to the trial of an exalted offender. The first criminal 
brought before it was the Maharajah Nuncomar, He thought 
himself—all Bengal thought him—too high for the law to 
reach. He had wealth—influence—caste—the support of the 
Supreme Council. He was the head of the Brahmans of 
Bengal. He was the friend of Francis, of Clavering, and of 
Monson. He would have been at the head of the native 
administration of the province, if Hastings had not shivered 
to atoms the double government at a blow. Strong in all 
these outward adjuncts he was stronger still in himself. His 
unscrupulous audacity was almost sublime. Actuated alike 
by avarice and ambition, there was no wickedness so great 
as to appal him, iu the pursuit. of his own ends. Baffled by 
human agency, his malice and vindictivenesss were as boundless 
as the rapacity of his desires. The Governor General had 
foiled him, and against the Governor-Gencial he employed all 
the artifices of consuminate craft, and all the energies of 
untiring hatred. The time seemed auspicious. The enmity 
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of the majority was a great fact, which he at once resolved to 
turn to account. It appeared easy to compass the destruction 
of the Governor-General. He attempted; and was on the 
brink of success. 

Hastings, as we have seen, had regarded with no little jealousy 
and apprehension the establishment of the Supreme Court. 
The erection, at the very gates of the Council Chamber, of a 
totally independent cstate—armed with gigantic power and 
competent to sit in judgment upon the Governor-General 
himself—was enough to alarm the sagacious understanding of 
one who well knew the necessity of retaining that broad margin 
of official rectitude, which in a more settled state of socicty, it 
is not only safe but experlient to narrow. He little thought 
how soon this tremendous engine would be set at work for his 
own salvation. Nuncomar brought his charges, and the council 
heard them. A charge was also brought against Nuncomar ; and 
the terrible truth soon began to dawn upon him, that there was 
a power in Bengal even stronger than the Supreme Council 
itself; and that that power was now to be put forth for his 
destruction. 

But it was some time before the Brahman came to a full 
understanding of this stupendous truth. He was arrested on 
a charge of forgery This was a small matter. He thought 
nothing of the crime. His countrymen thought nothing of it. 
It was almost as common as lying, in a country whcre a false 
oath can be bought for a few pence. Forgrey and perjury 
had long been Nuncomar’s stock-in-trade. It seemed strange 
that so small a matter as the forgery of a bond—and that, too, 
five or six yeais before—should ever biing him into trouble: 
inciedible that it should bring him to the gallows. 

Nuncomar, at the time of his arrest, was under recognizances, 
together with Mr. Fowke, to appear before the judges to 
answer to a charge of conspiracy preferred against them by 
Mr. Hastings. Other parties had been accused, but after a 
‘earching examination, Impcy and his brethren decided that the 
evidence against Nuncomar and Fowke alone was sufficient to 
warrant their being called upon to give bail. Hastings was 
bound over to prosecute. 

Nuncomar was at large and in high honor, for the majority 
having elevated him to the rank of a hero, were paying him 
all possible honors, when on the 6th of May, he was arrested 
for the forgery of which we have spoken. The crime had 
been committed some years before; and since the date of its 
commission Nuncomar had been honored and rewarded by 
the Government. But it does not, therefore, follow that the 
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offence was one which had for years escaped recognition. The 
fact is that Nuncomar had been charged by the same party, 
with the commission of the identical offence, during the exis- 
tence of the old Mayor’s Court ; he had, too, been arrested and 
committed, but subsequently released through the instrument- 
ality of Mr. Hastings. The forged instrument was, on the 
arrival of the new judges, in the archives of the old Mayor’s 
Court, from which it was rescued by Sir Elijah Impey and his 
colleagues, and by them returned to the original prosecutor, 
Mohunpersad, some time before Nuncomar brought his charges 
against the Governor-General. Itis right that these circum- 
stances should be kept distinctly in view ; for it is often urged, 
and generally believed, that the offence for which Nuncomar 
was executed, had been wholly unnoticed until it suited the 
purpose of his enemies, six years after the crime had been 
committed, to produce the evidences of his guilt. That there 
are at least certain coincidences to give a color to the suspicion, 
that the ostensible prosecutor was influenced by other motives 
than those of mere private revenge, it would be dishoncsty 
upon our part to deny. But at the same time it must be 
stated that, assuming no concealed influence were employed, 
nothing can be more intelligible than the conduct of the osten- 
sible prosecutor. He had brought his charges against Nunco- 
mar, during the existence of the old Mayor’s Court; but the 
Governor-General was stronger than that court, and had obtain- 
ed the liberation of Nuncomar On the dissolution of that 
tribunal, the document, which had heen lodged as proof of 
Nuncomar’s guilt, was, as we have shown, returned to the 
prosecutor; and nothing can be more probable than that he, 
on learning that the new court was wholly independent of the 
Government, should now have felt himself in a position to 
recommence the prosecution with every prospect of success. 

Mr. Macaulay has, with charactcristic confidence, asserted 
that “itis the opinion of every body—idiots and biographers 
excepted—that Hastings was the real mover in the business,” 
We should not be inclined to judee him very harshly if he 
were; but for Impey there could have been no valid excuse 
if he really became, as alleged, the judicial tool of the Gover- 
nor-Gencral. There is, however, no sort of evidence to crimi- 
nate the chief justice. Nuncomar had been arraigned for the 
identical offence before the appointment of the new judges, 
who found the condemnatory document, which hanged the 
wily native, among the records of the Mayor's Court, and 
returned it to the original prosecutor some time before they 
could by any possibility have suspected the uses to which it 
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would be turned. Much has been made of certain coincidences 
of time and circumstances; but nothing has been written or 
spoken to shew that the Supreme Court did, not from the 
commitment to the execution of Nuncomar, proceed through 
every judicial stage, with the strictest formality. _Nuncomar 
could not have been committed sooner or later—or tried sooner 
or later—than he was. And as to circumstances, nothing, as 
we have said, can be more probable than that the prosecutor 
took advantage of the circumstance of the establishment of the 
new court, the circumstance of its in dependence, and the cir- 
cumstance of the strife betwcen the Governor-Geneial and 
his old opponent, to renew the charges against the latter. 

It was on the 6th of May 1775—just two months after Nun- 
comar had placed in the hands of the majority his charges 
against Hastings—that the Maharajah was arrested on a 
charge of forgery, under a warrant issued by judge Le Mais- 
tre." He was thrown into prison—the “common gaol of Cal- 
cutta.” Francis and his associates, cxasperated almost to 
madness, vainly endeavoured to rescue their baffled confedcrate. 
The offence was not a bailable offence. The judges could not 
be induced to swerve from the straight line of formal justice. 
Nuncomar was cast into prison; and there he remained to 
takc his trial. 

But the councillors who could not remove him from the 
prison, could at all events visit him there. They could flatter 
and console him; could buoy him up with false hopes, and heap 
upon him empty honors. His son Gutridas was promoted, 
and his prison was turned into a durbar. The majority visited 
him in state and all thejr osse cottatus of hangers-on and 
protegés flocked cagerly to the prison. Lady Anne Monson, 
and the ladies of General Clavering’s family, sent friendly 
messages of condolence; and the aides-de-camp and sccreta- 
ries of the General were always passing and repassing between 
his house and the gaol. Men on the Jook out for promotion— 
the crawling, creeping adventurers who, in those days, swarmed 
in the dusty atmosphere of Calcutta, found a visit to the 
felon’s prison more serviceable than attendance at the Gene- 
ral’s levee. Fellows, who in their hearts hated and despised 
every native in the country, thinking them all, from Nun- 
comar downwards, only fit to be hanged like dogs, now were 
suddenly filled with virtuous sympathy and enlarged tolera- 
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® Le Maistre was the sitting magistrate when the charge was eahibited. He 
subsequently requested the assistance of Hyde, and the examination which ensued, 
Jasted from nue in the mornmg till nealy ten at night. The commitment was 
then madé out in the usual form. under the authority of the two judges. 
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tion. Great men talked about what they would do; and 
little ones echoed their opinions. The judges were threatened 
with disgrace ; it was generally belicved that a rescue would 
be attempted, and the prisoner was promised an eventual 
triumph, greater than any he had achieved before. And -Nun- 
comar hoped and hoped; and hope grew into confidence, for 
he did not know the strength of the law. 

The scorching month of May wore on to its close. In spite 
of the sultriness of the weather. Nuncomar’s levees were well 
attended. His prison-quarters were not so intolerable as they 
were represented. It was afterwards shown in evidence that 
the apartments to which he was removed were better than 
those in which he was arrested. Evcry effort, indeed, was 
made by the judges and their officers to alleviate the bitterness 
of his lot. His rooms were in a detached part of the gaol, 
separate from those of the other felons. Every possible con- 
venience was allowed to him, for tle performance of his ablu- 
tions and the ceremonial observances of his caste Free access 
was permitted to his presence; and the Chief Justice sent 
frequent messages to the keeper of the gaol, desiring him 
to treat the prisoner with all possible consideration and 
respect. He did more than this. When it was reported 
to him that Nuncomar’s health was failing, he immediately 
sent a physician to him ; and subsequently, against the remon- 
strances of Judge Le Mauistre, permitted the prisoner to 
“eat the air” outside the prison walls. 

In due course the day of trial arrived Nuncomar, it has 
been scen, was arrested on the 6th of May. In June the 
sessions commenced. A true bill was found against the prison- 
er; and on the 8th, he was called to the bar to take his trial 
for forgery, before the Chief Justice, the three puisne judges, 
and a jury of twelve British subjects. Chambers was of 
opinion that the indictment should be laid under an act of 
Queen Elizabeth, in whose time forgery was not a capital 
offence; but this suggestion was overruled by the other 
judges, who could see nothing to absolve them from the neces- 
sity of administering the English law as at that time adminis- 
tered in England. The Regulating Act, indeed, plainly inter- 
preted, had left them no alternative. Much has been said 
and written to show that Nuncomar was not within the juris- 
diction of the court, and that the English law was not applica- 
ble to India ; but we confess our inability to understand how 
any man of ordinary comprehension, with the Regulating Act 
and letters patent before him, can so interpret the clauses of 
either, as to arrive at a conviction that a British subject, like 
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Nuncomar—one actually in the employment of Government— 
was not amenable to the English law. The articles of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot’s wordy impeachment contains nothing to shake 
our conviction of the levality of the indictment. The asser- 
tion that the Supreme Court had not * any ctiminal jurisdic- 
tion whatever, in any case whatever, over the native inha- 
bitants of the provinces” named in the Act, is in these days 
valued at its true woith. The most desperate party-writer 
would not venture to endorse It. 

But there is something more plausible in the assertion, that 
Nuncomar was rited unjustly by an ex post facto law. The 
felony had been committed some yeais before the erection of 
the Supreme Court; and to try a man capitally for an offence, 
which was not capital at the time of its commission, would 
clearly have been a gross violation of the principles of justicc. 
All this is undeniable ; but the argument proceeds upon the 
assumption, that forgery wis not a capital offence in Calcutta, 
when Nuncomar foiged the instrument on account of which 
he was summoned to take his trial in the Supreme Court 
But the assumption is mere assumption. Nuncomar might 
have been hanged for forgery, if the Supicme Court had never 
been established. Some yceais befoic, a native of rank, named 
Radachand Mittia, had been tried for forgery and sentenced 
to be hanged—but had been subsequently pardoned ; and it 
appears from the evidence of Mr. Barwell, a man of unim- 
peachable integrity, that before the cstablishment of the 
Supreme Court, natives of Calcutta had deen hanged for 
forgery. It would be monstrous, therefore, to assert that 
Nuncomar was ignorant of the penalty attaching to the crime of 
forgery. He must have known that it was a capital offence.* 
He might have been hanged, if he had been tried before 
the old Mayor's Court: and no man knew this better than 
Nuncomar hinaself. 

The trial came on. The covrt was densely crowded. In 
the suffocating month of Junc-—just hefore the first falls of 
rain freshen tlic arid dust-charged carth and revive the languid 
energies of prostrate humanity—Nuncomar was formally ar- 
raigned Men of different countries and of all classes, regard- 
less of the exhausting heat, throngced into the sultry court. 
The European and native communitics were alike interested 
in the issue of the trial. The Company’s servants, civil and 
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* This is not mere conjecture. Nunconiar was one of those who signed the peti- 
tion an favor of Radachand Mittha—whih petition uced, that the sentence of 
death, withont the execution—if the penalty were 1emitted— would be sufficient to 

“deter other natives from the commission of the orime. 
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military, of all ranks, made their way into the court-house, 
and the natives of Calcutta and the surrounding country, the 
highest and the wealthiest, jostled and strained and sweated, 
with outstretched necks, eager to catch a sight of the new 
judges, in their robes of office, and of the exalted culprit, by 
many hated and by many feared. The chief justice and the 
three puisne judges were on the bench; Mr. Farrer and 
Mr. Brix, two of the most eminent English lawyers in 
the settlement, were retained for the prisoner. The coun- 
sel did not question the competency of the court. Nun- 
comar did not doubt it. The principal witness, Mohunpersad, 
was called in, and stated his case with great distinctness, 
Witness followed witness. Evidence was accumulated upon 
evidence. It was made clear to the court—to all the as- 
sembled spectators—that Nuncomar had been guilty, not of 
one act of forgery but of many, His own witnesses were 
called in; and the grossness of his iniquity was rendered 
more and more apparent to all present. New lies were told— 
new perjurles committed—nay, indeed, new forgeries were 
perpetrated. There is always an unlimited amount of false 
swearing to be obtained in India at the smallest possible price. 
Nuncomar made the most of this facility—but his witnesses 
swore to no purpose. The trial was an unusually long one. 
There was no limit to the swearing; and there were two lan- 
guages spoken in court. The necessity of interpreting every 
word greatly protracted the natural length of the proceedings. 
The court summed up, and with what fairness, all who read the 
charge may determine. There could be no doubt of the suffici- 
ency of the evidence; but Impey, as the presiding judge, 
leaned, as far as mercy may assert itself without a culpable 
violation of justice, towards the case of the prisoner. But the 
jury did not hesitate. A virdict of guilty was returned—and 
one without qualification. The twelve Englishmen who sat 
in the jury-box could see no good reason to recommend the 
prisoner to mercy. The judges then proceeded to pass sentence. 
Impey, as chief justice, was of course the mouth-piece of the 
court, but not his alone, the sentence. The judges were una- 
nimous. Even Chambers, who had objected to the manner of 
the indictment, did not demur to the sentence ; and sentence of 
death was passed. Nuncomar heard it with fortitude; but in 
this there was something more than the stoic patience of his 
race. His confidence in the strength and constancy of the 
“majority” had not forsaken him. They had made large pro- 
mises—vaunted their supremacy without stint—and the un- 
happy prisoner had relied on the genuine worth of all theis 
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protestations, Even when he left the Supreme Court a con- 
victed felon—condemned to the gallows—he had not yet 
learnt to estimate the omnipotence of the daw. 

And we would here pause to consider the charge of inhuma- 
nity brought against Sir Elijah Impey—inhumanity manifest- 
ed in the absence of all efforts to save the unhappy prisoner— 
but that his own defence of his conduct is on record ; and 
evely point of attack 1s fairly repelled in the annexed passage 
of a manuscript letter to Governor Johnstone, in the archives 
of the British Museum :— 


‘“My wishes to have represented him as an object of mercv, and to have 
procured the extension of it to him, were (considering the heavy task I had 
on my hands), give me leave to say, more strong than yours could possibly be 
and I call God to witness 1t was my firm imention to do so, in case 
he should be convicted, had not the conduct of that unhappy man, and of 
the gentleman who possessed the powers of Goveinment, in my opimion, 
rendered 1t absolutely necessary both in support of the administration of 
justice and of my own honour, to pursue different measures The fabrica- 
tion of new forgeries, and the most gross pejuries during the time of his 
confinement, and even during the course of the trial, was an atrocious 
aggravation of the original offence The eyes of the whole country were 
drawn to it, it was attended by men of all ranks in the service, and the 
principal natives in and round Calcutta, for a considerable distance, flocked 
to it. The giossness of the forgeries and peijuries was much more sti1k- 
ing to those who saw the witnesses and heard the wevd@ voce examinations 
than they can be to those who read the tnal, gross even as they there 
appear 

PNo explanation could have made the natives (if the Europeans had been 
inclined to think better of us) understand that the escape from justice, 1f 
the sertence had not been cartied into execution, had not been occasioned 
by the artifices of the prisoner , unless, indeed, 1t hid been attitbuted to 
corruption or timidity in the judges, or a controlling power in the Gover- 
nor General and Council I leaye it to your consideration the effect any 
of these opinions must have had on the institution of a new court of justice, 
among the inhabitants whom the weight and terro1 of their oppressions have 
enslaved bowed ind depiived that the most intolerable injuries cannot 
rouse them to suffient confidence to look up to the purset and firmest 
tribunal This considetation had ceitainly great influence on my mind 
Coriuption in this country has no doubt been, in all courts of justice, a most 
efficacious instrument, The natives have thought it, and with reason, 
infallible and ommipotent....... Had this criminal escaped, no force 
of argument, no future experience would have prevailed on a single native 
to believe that the judges had not weighed gold against justice, and that 
it would ever preponderate In India it was universally believed that 
large sums were offered tothe judges and perhaps a rumour of the kind 
may have reached England. When the charges were first exhibited 
against the Rayah, those who ought to have used their authonty to strengthen, 
employed it to weaken and insult the administration of justice, to 
overawe, and even to threaten the judges. Not only public compliments, 
such as were never received by natives of a rank much above his, from 
Europeans, were paid to him, but the prison was converted into a Durbar. 
Ladies of the first rank condescended to send public condolences ; those who 
meant to pay court knew they did it more effectually by an attendance at 
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the gaol than at the breakfasts and levees of their patrons. Aides-de-camps 
and secretaries paid daily visits, and publicly repeated assurances of safety 
and protection. These assurances made too great an impression on the 
unhappy man; they gave him and his dependants a security and insolence 
ill-suited to his circumstances they gave out that the judges dare not 
execute the sentence. To this he was too much encouraged by those in 
power here and influence at home. The Governo:-Geveral and Council 
interfered 1n the process, claimed a power to protect, examined the officers 
of Justice, and attempted to overrule the proceedings of the judges, and 
some of the members of that board openly threatened to procure the 
dismission of these judges if they did not 1elax their sentence. It was 
ifterwards confidently asseited by one membet, that he had effected the 
dismission of those judges who were most obnoxious to him, and that 1t 
would be brought out by the ships of the season. Besides what was open, 
many ptivite tntrigues and insinuations were put on foot to prejudice the 
opinion of the public, both with revaid to the institution of the court and 
the character of the judges... . I am sure vou will give me credit for 
sufficient common sense to prevent me from flattering myself that the 
measure was likely to be eithe: popular or serviceable to me in England 
-- se 1 knew the relations of what part here would be accompanied by 
partial representations, false colorings, and even false facts and duect 
accusations A paper was introduced into Council here intended to be 
recorded as an accusation personally agunst me, but the person who pre- 
sented it, after a little consideration, did not dare to persist 1n his first mten- 
tion. He changed it and himself moved, that 1t should be burnt by the 
hands of the hin,man, ind it wis butnt accordingly. I knew the powei 
and weizht in Lngland that gentleman possessed... - I trust that 
you will give credit to the acuteness of my sens itions, when J found myself 
inevitably urged to c ury into erccution a sentence ag unst a prisoner, whom, 
tiking into considet ation his o11zin ul ctime only, I most ardently desired to 
have saved, and would hive donc it, even under the 1431 watcd cncumstan- 
ces, had it been reconcile thie to the sense I had of the trust ccmimitted to 
my caie I had great re ison to belteve thit I wished morc to sive him than 
those who promised him protcction I suffered much, by the necessity 1 was 
undet, perhaps as much as the convict himself, but I had a public character 
to support, in which a numercus people here was intcrested and therefore of 
more consequence than my 1cputation in LnzJind, where I aim but an ob- 
scure man, and could only be individually affected I hid the dignity, integ- 
sity, independence and utilitv of thit court to maintain, which 1 enthusi is- 
tically labored to make a blessing to the country ‘Io produce that effect 
1 knew it to be absolutelv neccss iurv to convince the natives thatit was supes 
rior tO 1imposition colLuption, influence or contiol I th» ght 1 did my 
duty, and therefore determined to sacrifice mv feelin.» and abide every 
consequence. Had I taken the part those feclings strongly biassed me to, 
I hid the fullest assurinces that th ut influence which was held forth as a 
terlor to me, and which, tn truth, I had reason to dread, would have been 
exerted to its utmost extent to my benefit ” 


All this and much more may be found cleatly stated in Sir 
Elijah’s printed defence; but, peihaps, the substance of the 
argument has never been put forth in more succinct and yet 
moze lucid language, than in this extract from an unpublished 
Jetter, without date, in the Impey collection The letter was 
written from India, long before Sir Elyah could have enter- 
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tained any reasonable apprehension that the conviction and 
execution of Nuncomar would have formed the principal article 
of a great parliamentary impeachment of his conduct on the 
bench at Calcutta. It is remarkable that in the above extract, 
the interference of the Governor-General and Council is spoken, 
as though Hastings and the “majority” had co-operated in 
an endeavour to save Nuncomar. And it is worthy of remark 
that Impey appears at this time to have entertained a mistaken 
impression of the course pursued by Clavering and Francis 
in Council, relative to the introduction of the paper, which 
was burnt by the hands of the hangman—the libellous petition 
of Nuncomar to which we shall presently allude. 

The Maharajah—now a convicted felon, under sentence of 
death—was sent back to the common gaol No man lifted a 
voice to save him. Europeans and natives, all were equally 
silent.* Even the family of the convict gave no sign ; perhaps 
they relied on the power of the majority. It was a broken 
reed ; and they were betrayed. 

A petition, however, was addressed to the Council. It came 
from Nuncomer himself. On the 4th of August it was left at 
the private residence of General Clavering. It was opened 
on the 6th. On the 5th Nuncomar was hanged. 

Up to the very day of his execution it appears that the 
unhappy man, relying upon the influence of Clavering and 
Monson, was confident that the sentence of the law would not 
be carried into effect. These gentlemen sent frequent mressa- 
ges to him; but the more cautious Francis appears to have 
been silent and inactive. Much, it would seem, was said— 
much promised—but nothing was done. The majority if they 
talked about rescuing Nuncomar, resorted to the strangest 
method of doing it. Clavering, who, according to Mr. Macau- 
lay, vowed that he would save the Maharajah at the foot of 
the gallows, would not open a letter he received from Nunco- 
mar, because he thought it “might contain some request that 
he should take steps to intercede for him.” 

And so Nuncomar was hanged. Of the memorable scene of 
the great native’s execution a vivid picture is extant. It was 
said to have been drawn on the very day of the event by Mr. 
Macrabie, the sheriff; but no body had the good fortune to 
see it until twelve years after the Maharajah had expiated his 
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* So Mr. Impey—and so Sir Elijah in his defence ; but it would appear from the 
Appendix of the Report of the Select Committee of 1781, that a letter was sent to 
Impey by the Nawab of Mirshedabau, the precise nature of which is only to be 
or piriell Bir Gilbert Elliot declared that petitions had been sent in by the Nawab 
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guilt upon the gallows, Like the manuscript of Dictys Creten- 
sts, after long inhumation, it was cast up by an earthquake. 
A great political convulsion brought the long-buried document 
to light ; and Sir Gilbert Elliot hurled it, with terrible vehe- 
mence, at the head of the Chief Justice. 

In this remarkable paper, of which Mr. Macaulay has made 
such effective use, the fortitude of Nuncomar—the grief of 
his relatives—the consternation of the natives—the gathering 
of the multitude on the great plain—their incredulity before 
the execution—their horror when the drop descended—the 
tumultuous rush of the howling crowd towards the river, to 
wash away the guilt of having witnessed so terrible an impiety— 
all are described with graphic minuteness of detail. The 
description must be received with caution. It is a suspicious 
circumstance that so interesting and important a document, 
if drawn up at the time of the execution, should have remained 
for twelve years, in utter obscurity ; and perhaps it is a still 
more suspicious circumstance that the writer of this long-buried 
document was the brother-in-law of Philip Francis. 

On the 14th of August the Council met and went into the 
Secret Department General Clavering then stated, that on 
the 4th a paper in the Persian language had been brought to 
his house open, by a servant of Nuncomar. ‘“ As I imagined,” 
said the General, “that the paper might contain some request 
that I should take some steps to intercede for him, and being 
resolved not to make any application whatever in his favour, £ 
left the paper on my table until the 6th, which was the day 
after his execution, when I ordered it to be translated by my 
interpreter. As it appears to me that paper contains several 
circumstances, which it may be proper for the Court of Direc- 
tors and His Majesty’s ministers to be acquainted with, I have 
brought it with me here, and desire that the Board will instruct 
me what I have to do with it: the title of it is “a representation 
from Maharajah Nuncomar to the General and Gentlemen of 
Council.” Upon this Francis moved that the paper should 
be laid before the Board. Barwell then said, that he could not 
understand how a question could arise regarding it. The paper 
having been addressed to the Council, ought of course ta be laid 
on the Council-table. After some explanation from the General, 
Colonel Monson expressed his opinion that the paper should 
be laid before the Board ; the Governor-General then declared 
his inability to understand the air of mystery which enveloped 
so very obvious a matter; and it was finally “resolved that 
the paper delivered by the servant of Nuncomar to General 
Clavering be produced and read.” It was accordingly read, in 
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the translation of the General’s intrepreter ; but was subse- 
quently, it would appear, sent back for revised translation, 
and on the 16th was produced again and read in the Secret 
Department. 

It then appeared that the petition was addressed, not to the 
General and the Gentlemen of Council but to the Governor- 
General and Council in the usual form The petition set 
forth his case, in no very striking terms, adding, “ Lord Impey 
“and the other judges have tried me by the English laws, which 
“are contrary to the customs of this country in which there was 
“never any such administration of justice before ; and taking 
“the evidence of my cnemics in proof of my crime, have con- 
“demned me to death. But by my death, the King’s justice will 
“let the actions of no person remain concealed; and now 
“that the hour of death approaches, I shall not, for the sake of 
“this world, be regardless of the next, but represent the truth 
“to the Gentlemen of the Council. The forgery of the bond 
“of which I am accused never proceeded from me. Many 
“ principal people of this country, who are acquainted with my 
“honesty, frequently requested of the judges to suspend my 
“execution till the King’s pleasure should be known, but this 
“they refused, and unjustly take away my life. For God’s 
“sake, Gentlemen of the Council, you who are just, and 
“whose words are truth, let me not undergo this injury but 
“wait the King’s pleasure. If I am unjustly put to death, 
“I will, with my family, demand justice in the next life. 
“They put me to death out of enmity, and from partiality 
“to the gentlemen who have betraycd their trust : and in this 
“case the thread of life being cut, I, in my last moment, again 
“request that you, gentlemen, will write my case particularly 
“to the just King of England. I suffer, but my innocence 
“will certainly be made known to hiin.”* 

The paper having been read, Hastings moved that a copy of 
it should be sent to the judges of the Supreme Court. To 
this Francis objected, saying, that he “ considered the insinua- 
tions contained in it against them (the judges) as wholly unsup- 
ported and of a libellous nature ;” and he, therefore, proposed 
that “orders should be given to the sheriff, to cause the 





* The judges applied to the Council for a copy of this document, and were told 
that it was émposstd/e to furnish them with a copy, “having ordered the original 
and translations to be destroyed and no copy to be kept.” In this same letter, 
Hastings ahd the other Members of Council, beg to be informed ‘‘ from whom you 
(the judges) received the imputed information which appears to have been conveyed 
to you, on this and other occasions, of the proceedings of this Boaid in our Secret 
ol acal No man was more competent to supply the answer than Elastings 
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original to be burned publicly by the hands of the common 
hangman.” And by the hands of the common hangman 
Nuncomar’s petition was burnt, as an atrocious libel on 
‘the judges of the Supreme Court. Many years after- 
wards, Francis, staggered by a reference to this circumstance, 
asserted that the document was libellous, not because it reflect- 
ed upon Sir Elijah Impey, but because it equally condemned 


the conduct of the other judges. The lie was as transparent as 
it was malicious, 


But although Francis had proposed that the libel should be 
burnt by the common hangman, and Claveiing had openly 
declared that he could not bring himself to read it before 
Nuncomar was hanged, the majority very soon began to repeat, 
in numberless letters to England, the substance of the libel ; 
and to enter, in official minutes forwarded to the India House, 
condemnatory remarks of a similar tendency. In the follow- 


ing January, Impcy, wiiting Mr. Smith on the subject of 
the appointment of an Advocate-Gencial, remarked— 


“Vou will see me most ceresiously abused. The treatment I have met 
with from the moment I linded 15 most injuious, to a deyvtree, thit can 
hardly be credited I don’t think your mind 1s prepared to receive the 
wo1st impressions of my humanitv or integrity. Do not beheve declama- 
tory abuse Let facts and arguments be alluded to, and I shall stand 
fair with every honest and candid man.’ 


And again, writing to Thurlow, under the same date, he 
says— 


“ Dear Thurlow, by the Godfrey. I have despatched to Lord Rockford, 
remaiks and answers to some virulent charges rnade upon the judges 
in minutes dated rs5th of September and 21st of November, by 
General C., Colonel M, and M: F., and which have been long since 
sent to the India [ House]. They were meant to be secret, and it was 
but this week that I had intelligence of them, when Mr. Hastings com- 
municated them to me, under an oath of secrecy, that I would not dis- 
close the contents in Calcutta. I wrote to you before that I suspected 
that secret attacks were made on me. [I had no suspicion of the malignan- 
cy of them. I fear that as there has been no possibility of answering 
them before, they may have madea bad impression in England. I must 
beseech you to suspend your judgment till the facts can be examined, and 
the answers and proofs, which I have sent up, can be read.... Ido most 
solemnly assure (you) that I have to the best of my ability assisted in 
every instance, though the gentlemen complain of the Court’s giving 
opposition to Government. The hauteur, insolence, and superior air of 
authority which the new members of the council use to the Court, may 
be partly discernible in the style of their minutes; but on the spot 
they maintain no colour of decency. My conduct tothem has been abso- 
lutely the reverse, and I beneve they are the more angry with me for it.”t 





* Unpublished MSS. letters in the British Museum. 
+ Unpublished correspondence in the British Museum, 
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The judges had taken the precaution of sending home a 
complete report of Nuncomar’s trial. Alexander Elliot, a 
young civilian of high promise, an intimate friend of the 
chief justice—he, whose early death Hastings subsequently 
deplored in the well known Horatian he addressed to Mr. 
Shore,* was entrusted with this authenticated version of the 
judicial proceedings. All the four judges had appended 
their names to a document authorising the publication of 
this report; Elliot was, moreover, the bearer of numerous 
letters to the friends of the chief justice and his associates. 
He had interpreted, throughout the trial; and, perhaps, there 
was not in the whole country a man better qualified to 
afford the fullest possible information regarding all the circum- 
stances of this memorable event. To him Impey entrusted 
his reputation ; and it could not have been in better keeping. 
Strange that we should have to add, that the Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, who moved the articles of impeachment against Impey— 
the most venomous of all the assailants of the chief justice—was 
the brother of that young man. 

“This version of the trial,” writes Mr. Impey, “ was drawn 
“up by Samuel Tolfrey (the under sheriff) by the order of 
“all the judges, and with the assistance of three of them. 
“The materials for it consisted of notes taken by the sheriff 
“and by the under-sheriff ; by the counsel for the prisoner; 
“and by Mr. Elliot, who had acted as interpreter; by the 
“judges, and by one or two other parties. AM the judges 
“at different times looked over the trial, whilst Tolfrey was 
“writing ; when it was finished it was sent round to the judges ; 
“and the authority for publishing was signed by all.” Some 
years afterwards, that Mackintosh, of whom we have spoken 
in a former paper f declared in his travels in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, that“ the trial published in England is universally 
declared, on this side, to be spurious and false.”—-A statement 
which is very much on a par with other statements, affecting 
the characters of Hastings and Impey in that veracious 
work, 

Mr. Impey asserts that no such person as Mackintosh was 
ever heard of, and Mr. Macfarlane, in his /ndzan Empire, has 
hazarded a similar opinion. It is surmised that Francis was 





* An early death was Elliot’s doom ; 
I saw his opening virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold, 
Too soon to fade ! I bade the stone 
Record his name midst hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 


+ ‘‘Calcutta Review,” No. IV, Art. Sir. P. Francis, 
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the real author of the book. Now Mackintosh was quite as 
real, though not as distinguished a personage as Francis, and 
abundant mention of him, his character, his appearance, his 
sayings, and his doings may be found in the pamphlets of the 
day.* Some anecdotes of the man have already been recorded 
in the pages of this journal Mackintosh was a tool of Francis, 
but he was not Francis himself—aedter ef zdem; Junius in dis- 
guise, His buok, indeed, is in no wise woithy of the honor of 
such putative paternity It is a very dull affair. We con- 
fess that we expectcd to find in it much more cleverness and 
pungency. The personalities are neither very numerous, nor 
very stinging. It has scarcely the air of a book written fora 
political purpose. 

There arc, however, occasional passages in the Zvavels, 
venmous enough to be attributed to Fiancis, and of these the 
most vigorous are condemnatoiy of the conduct of Impey, Ilyde, 
and Le Maistre. The following is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able :-— 

“ Corruption hath usurped the sacred seit of justice and, shielded by 
the powe: of a venal government, hath held quiet possession of this station 
for six lingering years, without even the veil of hypocrisy to shade the 
horrors of oppression and savige violence Ilere, howevcr, I might joy- 
fully remark a single exception in the soul of Sir Robeit Chambers, hid 
nature, extending to this annable person her kind liberality, fortified his 
virtue with 1esolution to withstand migistenal frowns and supeicilious 
arrogance. The mind overwhelmed with a confusion of cruel, iniquitous 
and violent decisions and executions 1s incapable of arranging the various 
ideas that occur upon this subject of horror .... Let the protectors of 
such men demonstrate their disappoirtment and concern at their conduct, 
by yielding them up as svcrifices to that justice, which they have so 
heniously offenaed.” The writer goes on to declare that the offences of the - 
judges “cry aloud for eximples of just vengeance upon the spot where the 
abominahle deeds were perpetrated ;” and as a proof of “the rapacity of 
the court, he alleges that the fees of processes and writs issuing from the 
Supreme Court have amounted annually to the enormous sum of £426 000.” 

It is not imposssible that Francis may have thrown in a few 
touches here and there with his bold, masterly hand, but the 
main stock of the work is obviously the production of the 
swarthy creole. 

Impey, it will have been seen, soon found that the chief seat 
in the Supreme Court was not a bed of roses, Every month 
seemed to add something to the perplexities which worried 
him. It was barely possible that even, with the best understand- 
ing between the council and the court, no inconvenience should 


* Especially in those of Captain Pnce. Mr Impey speaks of Price's single 
amphlet But the sea-captain was a very prolific scribe: he must have written 
a dozen pamphlets. 
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have resulted from the exercise of the powers of the latter. 
The application of a new and mighty machinery to a condi- 
tion of society in no wise adapted to it, must, under any com- 
bination of circumstances, have thrown the country into a state 
of disorder, but with the supreme legal authority at open war 
with the Supreme Government, it is difficult to conceive a 
more embarassing and more disastrous concurrence of events. 
Writing as we are a memoir not of the law but of the judge, 
it would be beside our present purpose to enlarge upon the 
characteristics of the former. It will be sufficient, on this 
occasion to observe, that the Supreme Court of Calcutta was 
established for the spccial protection of the natives of India 
against the presumed rapacity and oppression of the Company’s 
servants. It is probable that,—as Francis and the other mem- 
bers of the new council sailed for India with very exaggerated 
ideas of the oppressive character of the Indian Government— 
of the general corruption which had been eating its way along 
the whole length and brcadth of the country,—the judges also 
may (for it was a popular belief) have somewhat magnified the 
evil influence of the Company’s Courts, and looked upon them- 
selves too confidently as the saviours and deliverers of the 
country. Relying, without any misgivings, on the salutary 
effects of that “ perfection of human reason,” the English law, 
and knowing little or nothing of the peculiar prejudices of the 
people of India—their religion, thcir institutions, their laws of 
caste, their customs and ceremonies—thcy seem to have over- 
looked the fact that an instrument of protection may, unfitly 
applied, become an instrument of oppression. That the estab- 
lishment of the Supreme Court did not bring with it the 
blessings with which it was intended to be laden, we may 
readily admit, without casting any heavy slurs upon the character 
of the Chief Justice and his judicial brethren. The problem to 
be solved was the most difficult of all difficult problems, There 
is no doubt that the state of things, before the passing of the 
Regulating Act, was sufficiently bad ; that the law required 
radical reform ; that justice had, in many instances, been set 
at naught most flagrantly ; and that the people of India had 
really no remedy against the oppressions to which they were 
subject. But it might have puzzled even a greater lawyer 
than Elijah Impey—a greater statesman than Warren Hastings 
—preater lawyers and statesman than those in England who 
had been concerned in the framing of the Regulating Act—to 
determine how to render the English law a blessing to the 
natives of India. “The Company’s Treasury,” wrote Impey 
in 1776, “is full, but the country is depopulated. The ryots are 
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“ leaving their lands and flocks; and turning fakeers, or enter- 
“ing among the banditti. Everything has been undone by 
“ the present rulers, and nothing substituted.” That Impey 
was impressed with the conviction that the Supreme Court 
would, in process of time, remedy much of this evil, we confi- 
dently believe. It was not unnatural that he should have 
relied on the efficacy of the English law; nor have we any 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his convictions. 

But Impey, though imbued with strong faith in the general 
excellence of the English law, could not but see the defects 
inherent in the constitution of the new court. The Regulating 
Act had been framed in a most slovenly manner; the powers of 
the Supreme Court were not distinctly defined, and it was 
liable, therefore, every day to find, that the Icgality of its acts 
was openly questioned. That Impey was not only willing, 
but anxious to have these defects formally remedied by the 
British legislature, is a matter of fact, not of conjecture. He 
wrote, by almost every ship, urgent letters to the most eminent 
English lawyers—to Lord Chancellor Bathurst, to Thurlow, to 
Dunning, and sometimes to the minister, Lord North. 
Hastings, too, bore frequent testimony to the moderation, the 
sound sense, and the good intentions of the Chicf Justice. “I 
“assure you,” he wrote to Sullivan in March 1776, “ that it is 
“ scarcely possible to have acted with more moderation or caution 
“than Sir Elijah has observcd in all cases in which the ordinary 
“ process of the Supreme Court was likely to affect the collec- 
“tion and management of the public revenue. Indccd, the other 
“judges merit the same testimony in their favour. Ifad a 
“cordial understanding subsisted between the Court and the 
“Council, much of the inconvenience that has arisen from the 
“ writs of the Court would have becn avoided, nor would the 
“revenuc have been in the least affected by them ; but it seems 
“to have been a maxim of the Board to force the Court into cxtre- 
“mittes for the purpose of finding fault with zw. Yet, in many 
“cases, the acts of the Court have been and must continue to be, 
“the unavoidable cause of embarrassment. This is owing toa 
“defect in its constitution. By the limitation of its powers it 
“must ever remain a doubt what is the extent of them, as 
“every man in the provinces is in reality subjected to the au- 
“thority of the Company. If it was constituted to protect the 
“people from oppression, that design would be entirely frus- 
“trated, were the Board at liberty to employ agents who should 
“be exempt from its authority ; and you will have seen many 
“ snstances in the papers which I have sent home, of the most glaring 
“acts of oppression committed by the Board, which would have 
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produced the ruin of the parties over whom they were exercised, 
“ but for the protection of the Court. Great complaints have been 
“made of Zemindars and others, who are not liable to the 
“jurisdiction of the Court by the plain construction of the 
“ Act, having been arrested, and some thrown into prison by 
“its warrants. But no attention has been paid to the ne- 
“cessity which there is of bringing the persons, who are even 
“excluded by the Act from the jurisdiction of the Court, in 
“the same way before it to establish their exemption. They 
“may plead to its jurisdiction, and obtain their discharge ; but 
“till this is done, I cannot sec how it is possible to make the 
“distinction ; for if every man, who declared himself to be no 
“ British subject, nor employed by any, was zu virtue of his own 
“declaration to be exempted from their authority, all men would 
“make the plea...... The truth is that a thing done by halves 
“is worse done than if it were not done at all. The powers 
“of the Couit must be universal, or it would be bctter to 
“repeal them altogether..........I hope that my plan will 
“be found to provide the most effectual rclicf against all the 
“inperfections of the Act as it now stands. On the one hand, 
“it proposes to give to the Supreme Court an unlimited (but 
“not exclusive) authority over all, and or the other, it pro- 
“vides for the administration of justice in all cases to which 
“its jurisdiction cannot conveniently extend, without the 
“danger of a competition with it In this coalition of the 
“British judicature with the Dewany, the latter will obtain 
“a more steady and confirmed authority than it has ever yet 
“ possessed ; and, being open to the daily inspection and control 
“of the judges, the Dewanny courts will acquire a more regu- 
“Jar and legal form than they could have, if left to them- 
“ selves.”"—(Glerg’s Hastings.) This new scheme, the heads of 
which were laid down by Hastings, was put into legal shape 
by Impey, and sent to England for the adoption of his Majes- 
ty’s Government.* It shared the fate of many other propo- 
sitions for the better Government of our Indian territories. 
It was quietly shelved, and there left for the dust to accumu- 
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* Writing, a few months afterwards Llastings obseived, “ 1 grieve that*the Chief 
** Justice’s Bill did not go home eighteen months ago, My ciffidence of my own 
*‘ ability on a subject so remote from all my occupations, deterred me from attempt- 
‘fing anvthing of the kind: and I found when J seriously pressed Sir Ehjah on 
“‘ the subject, that he was withheld from it by the want of local experience, and had 
*fexpected me to foim the plan of a jucical establishment forthe whole country. 
‘“* How we missed the knowleige of each otber’s sentiments on such a subject, and 
with a daily communication, I know not ; as soon as I knew his, J instantly set 
** about 1t. My plan was written on the eve of the close of one packet, and his Bull, 


‘* forsimilar causes and from sickness, was begun and finished during the despatch 
** of another. 
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late upon it. Lord North thought that he had done enough 
in sending out the new councillors and the new judges, and 
having plunged the settlement in civil discord, he thought it 
best to leave the combatants to fight it out in their own way. 

The private letter from the Governor-General which we 
have quoted above, is marked by his characteristic good sense, 
and is written in a conciliatory spirit. He did not always 
express himself with equal moderation and candour when writing 
official minutes on the subject of the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court. Indecd, in the prosecution of the present 
enquiry, the conviction has been forced upon us that the cha- 
racter of Hastings is fairly chargeable with extreme duplicity. 
Some allowance must be made for the cmbarrassments of his 
position; he may have felt that perpetual antagonism to the 
Council, whilst distressing to himself, was injurious to the 
interests of the Statc, and may therefore somctimes have 
put his name to Ictters and resolutions which had not 
reccived his cordial approbation ; but, whatever may have been 
the cause, we find it difficult to reconcile the conflicting 
expressions which, from time to time, present themselves 
in the course of such an investivation as this ; and are forced, 
therefore, into the utterance of an opinion that candour and 
single-mindedness were not elements in the character of War- 
ren Hastings 

But whilst allowing all possible weight to the mitigating 
circumstances sect forth by the Govceinor-General, it is impos- 
sible to close one’s cyes against the conviction, that the opera- 
tions of the Supreme Court were often attended with violence 
and injustice-—that outrages were commited on individuals, and 
that the affairs of Government were obstructed by improper 
unauthorised judicial interference. It may not be strictly true 
that “a reign of terror began ;” but there 1s no doubt that many 
very unrightcous acts were committed in the name of the 
Supreme Court. Seventy years have passed away since the 
time of which we are now writing; and still do the under- 
strappers of the law, whether in the employ of the Qucen’s 
or the Compary’s courts, commit inconccivable outrages in 
the name of public justice. Alas! for our magistrates and 
judges, if they were answerable for all the iniquities committed 
by the Police ! 

That the myrmidons of the Supreme Couit committed ex- 
cesses for which there is no justification it is impovsible to deny. 
The vivid sketch of the “reign of terror,’ under the new 
judicial system—a sketch which forms one of the most striking 
passages in Mr Macaulay’s glowing article—is, doubtless, in the 
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recollection of our readers, That passage is founded upon un- 
deniable fact ; but it is excessively over-charged. The rhetoric 
overlays the truth. The article throughout resembles the 
brilliant adress of a prosecuting counsel, not the dispassionate 
summing-up of a judge. The extreme cases spoken of, as of 
frequent occurrence, were not many but few; and even these 
few cases, stript of all adventitious aids of strong language and 
passionate appcals to the imagination, and reduced to the sober 
guise of matter-of-fact evidence, wear a very different aspect 
from that which they assume in Mr. Macaulay’s Historical 
Essays. 

It would occupy too much of our space if we were to 
enter minutely intothe merits even of those few cases, which 
were brought prominently to the notice of the public; and 
which really created some sensation in Bengal. But to one or 
two of these we may briefly allude. The well-known “ Patna 
cause” present itself first for notice; and it is one of so com- 
plicated a nature that we may well despair of being able to 
lay before our readers, in a small space, such an abstract as 
will enable them to comprehend it in all its bearings. There 
was a Mussulman adventurer, named Shah-baz Khan, who 
came from Kabul to seek his fortune in Hindustan. Like 
most of his race he was an expert horseman and a good soldier ; 
and after a while he obtained service from the British Govern- 
ment as commander of a body of horse. He was recommend- 
ed, it would appear, by Mr. Watts, and cast no discredit upon 
his patron. At the close of the war with Kassim Ali, having 
obtained some wealth in the service, and received a grant of 
land in Behar from the Mogul, he retired from active life 
and settled down quietly at Patua There he married a 
young wife, but begat no children—a circumstance which his 
needy relatives were not long in turning to good account. A 
nephew came down to Patna to comfort the old man ; and was 
soon duly installed as his adopted son. In due course, the 
veteran died, and there was a disputed inheritance. The 
widow, Nadarah Begum claimed the proceeds of his estate ; and 
Bahadur Beg, the nephew, asserted his right to the whole. 
The young man lost no time in sending in a petition to 
the Patna Council, and the case was referred to the Mahom- 
medan law officers, who were directed to take an inventory of 
the goods of the deceased, for it was alleged that the Begum 
who was in possession, was secreting and carring off the money 
and other valuables. This was accordingly done. The kazi 
and muftis went to the Begum’s residence: and, after some 
slight resistance upon her part, proceeded to carry out the direc- 
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tions of the council—the widow, whilst the process was going 
on, having moved out of her accustomed apartments into 
another part of the house. Having taken the inventory, the 
law officers proceeded to investigate the respective claims of 
the two parties to the inheritance. In behalf of the widow, 
it was alleged that the property had been made over to her by 
Shah-haz Khan, and a deed of gift, to this effect, was produced. 
The nephew on the other hand, alleged that this was a forged 
instrument, and claimed the estate as adopted son and heir at 
law. The kazi and muftis, after examining several witnesses, 
declared their opinion that the deeds produced by the Begum’s 
vakil were spurious ; and accordingly decided that the widow 
should receive a fourth of the estate and that Bahadur Beg 
should possess himself of the residue. This decision was con- 
firmed by the Patna council ; and the Mahommedan law offi- 
ficers proceeded to the house of the late Shah-baz Khan to 
divide his effects in accordance with this decree. On this the 
Begum, in great dudgeon, quitted the house ; took up her abode 
ina nest of fakirs, situated in another part of the town, and 
refused to take possession of the property which had been legally 
assigned to her. 

After some months, it occurred, or was suggested to the 
Begum, that she might obtain rcdress from the Supreme Court. 
She had obtsinately refused compliance with the orders of the 
Patna council ; and accordingly a guard of sepoys had been 
placed over her, for she had carried off with her all the slave- 
girls and the title-deeds of her husband’s estates. The armed 
force had no effcct upon her, and it was withdrawn. The 
Begum then set off for Calcutta. 

Then she brought an action in the Supreme Court against 
Bahadur Beg, the kazi and the muftis, for assault and battery, 
trespass and false imprisonment—alleging that she had been 
grossly injured and insulted—and laying her damages at six 
lakhs of sicca rupees.* 

Bahadur Beg pleaded that he was out of the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, and that he was “ not guilty.” The Mus- 
salman law officers pleaded generally “not guilty.” The 
former alleged that he was in no wise, directly or indirectly 
in the employment of the Company; but the plea was over- 
ruled on the score that he was the farmer of certain lands 
held under the British Government. It is true that he wag 
not avowedly the farmer of the district, but only security fog 
a ee 


* Mr. Impey says, that Nanderah Begum commenced her action in 1779. This is 
either a mistake or a misprint. The action was commenced in 1777. 
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the otensible and recongnised farmer—a circumstance, which 
could scarcely, by any forced construction, have brought him 
within the jurisdiction of the court, had it not been alleged, 
by certain witnesses, that he was generally regarded as the 
bond fide farmer of the land. Public opinion, at all events, 
pointed to him in that capacity ; and the Court determined that 
the jurisdiction was made out. The attempted justification 
was not more successful. Bahadur Beg set forth that he was 
only a suitor in the Patna Court, and the law officers that 
they acted in accordance with the instructions of higher 
authority ; but both plcas were set aside. 

An European bailiff—one Savrey by name—was accordingly 
sent to Patna to arrest the parties accused. This officer was, 
it appears, instructed not to receive bail under an amount of 
four lakhs of rupees. On the 13th of December 1777, Baha- 
dur Beg and the kazi were arrested in the public strects, 
The latter, an old man of three score, was on his way home 
from cutcherry, in a palanquin, attended by the officers of his 
court. The idignity offered to the person ofa public servant 
of such high rank, secms to have astounded the Patna council. 
They met, deliberated, and finally resolved to bail the kazi. 
He, and Bahadur Khan, had been put on board a boat in close 
arrest, and the bailiff declared his inability to accept bail for 
one prisoner, without the terms of the recognisances including 
all the rest. He, however, consented to refer the case to the 
judges ; and the issue was that, on the 29th of December, the case 
having also been referred by the Patna Board to the Governor- 
General and Council, bail was accepted for the whole party, 
and the two prisoners were released. 

Bahadur Beg was soon afterwards sent down to Calcutta to 
surrender to his bail ; but there, the Government bailed him 
again, and he was sent back to Patna in the month of July, 
there to await the issue of the trial. The case did not come 
on for adjudication before the beginning of the year 1779. 
The proceedings lasted for several days ; and on the 3rd of 
February, judgment was given. The defendants were cast in 
damages to the amount of 3,00,000 sicca rupees ; with 9,000 
rupees costs, The kazi’s salary was a /undred rupees a month, 
that of each of the muftis about ‘wenty-jive. 

m: Judginent having been given, the defendants were sent 
ween to Calcutta to surrender. The kazi died upon the 
See Bahadur Beg and the two muftis, not so fortunate, 
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* Tt is to this, perhaps, that Mr. Macaulay alludes, when he says, that “ there were 
instances, in which men of the most venerable dignity persecuted without a cause 
by extortioners, died of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey.” 
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were cast into the common gaol of Calcutta, and confined in 
a filthy, reeking dungeon, used by the prisoners as a cookroom, 
and turned to much viler uses. 

After some time the prisoncrs, at the instigation of Sir John 
D’Oyly, were removed to more endurable apartments; and 
there they remained, for about the space of two years. 
Behadur Keg, in the course of the autumn of 1779, sent ina 
memorial, which was referred to the Advocate-General, Sir 
John Day, who undertook, with the permission of the Governor- 
General and Council, to afford the prisoners all the legal 
assistance in his power towards obtaining constitutional redress. 
The result was that there was an appeal to the Privy Council : 
the “ Patna cause,” with others were investigated by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, on the reccipt of the memorial of the 
British inhabitants, generally known as Touchct’s petition, and 
the prisoners were ordered to be released ;* it is from the 
report of this committee, with its numerous appendices, that 
we have drawn up this abstract of the case. Nine years 
elapscd before the appeal was heard in Privy Council, and 
then it was dismissed. The case formed the second article of 
the Impeachment against Impey in 1787, but was never 
brought on toa hearing. The proceedings were quashed after 
the production of the Nuncomar charge. 

The friends of Sir Elijah Impcy have reason to regret 
that he had not an opportunity of vindicating himsclf against 
ali the calumnics cast upon him. The Patna case appears, 
prima facw, to indicate considerable harshness, to say the least, 
on the part of the judges of the Supreme Court. Bahadur 
Beg seems to have been brought, by a very forced construc- 
tion, within the jurisdiction of the Court, but we may not un- 
reasonably suspect, that there was somcthing more than is 
apparent on the face of the committce’s report, to render him 
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* The muftis, it appeus, were subsequently restored to their appointments. It 
is curious, on perusing in these days, the Articles of Impeachment drawn up by Sir 
Gilbert JIhot, to stumble upon such passages as the following :— © That in p.uticu- 
‘‘Jar, the said Impey, in endcavownng to ¢stablish the corruption of the kazi and 
' muftis, and thercby to obtam a coloiable pretence for then pcisecution, dfd state 

that corruption was the necessary consequence of poverty, declating that it was not 

‘surprising that they should be mean, weak, ignorant and corrupt, » hen the salary 

‘af the principal Judge does not exceed 100 Rupecs a month. That the said prine 

"ciple (contmued Elhot) is false, scandalous, and unmotal, highly disgraceful in t 
lips of a British judge, and highly dangerous to that stabilty and punty of eae 
ter which is absolutely necessary to the adequate performance of the duties 

hizh office.” This false, scandalous, and immoral principle has since bee) nal, 
sally recognised by men of all deguecs, from the Sovereign downwards, at 
lieginning to be acted upon, When Rishop Corrie, on his aa ; 
kiss the King’s hands, Hi» Majesty (Wilham 1\.) told him that he dic ajah of 
hear so much about the reduction of salanes of the Company’s ser/', affidavit 
afiaid, that if their incomes were reduced, a new reign of 
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amenable to the English law. An autograph note, in Sir 
Elijah Impey’s copy of this report, now before us, states that 
Bahadur Beg was brought within the jurisdiction of the Court, 
not because he was a farmer of land, but because he was a farmer 
of revenue, The law officers, there is little reason to doubt, 
greatly exceeded their authority, and were guilty of excesses, 
for which there was no justification. But far greater excesses 
were committed by the officers of the Supreme Court; and un- 
der any circumstances, it may he questioned whcther a sen- 
tence, tantamount to imprisonment for life (for it was totally 
impossible for the muftis, whose joint salaries had not exceeded 
fifty rupces a month, to pay such cxoibitant damages) was 
not out of all proportion to the offence. That Impcy him- 
self was confident in the justice of the Court’s decision, we 
believe. On receiving the report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittec, he wrote to Dunning and others :—“ In the report, ap- 
pendix, &c., I see many things I never heard of before ; many 
things which excite my ridicule as well as indignation. Zhat the 
Patna cause should, by'any wmper, be turned against the Court, 
astontishes me. TItis sufpewent to damp the rcal of any man”™ 
That the committee, the list of which includes the names of 
Burke, Sir Gilbert Elliot Mr. Farrer (who had been Nuncomar’s 
counsel) and others, who were certainly not prejudiced in favor 
of the judges, drew up a report not distinguished by any extra- 
ordinary amount of candour and impartiality, is obvious on 
the very face of the procecdings; but we regret that no 
detailed defence is on record ; and that even Mr. Impey, in his 
memoir of the Chicf Justice, is not quite as full and satis- 
factory in his explanations as we could desire. 

Upon the “ Dacca Case,” though one of more general interest, 
we do not purpose to enlarce. Sir Elijah Impey was not held 
responsible for the outrages which attended it. He was absent 
from his duties on account of Ml-health, at the time that it 
occurred, and the official documients connected with it, for the 
most part, bear the signature of Mr. Justice Hyde. The 
case is briefly this: In the autumh of 1777, a writ was issued 
for the arrest of one Juggernat, dewan of the Principal 
Fouzdar of the Dacca Court, to whose house Mr. Peat, the 
sheriff, with his posse comztatus proceeded in force. The gate- 
way was broken down, and there was a serious affray, in the 

rse of which the father of the Fouzdar was wounded on 
ad by a blow from a tulwar, and his brother-in-law dan- 


“e Te iene Tele wo Wy injured by a pistol discharged by Mr. Peat himself, 
instances, in wh, 


by extortioners, « * Impey's M¢-moirs, page 345. 
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These proceedings appear to have thrown the affairs of the 
whole province into disorder. Mr. Peat himself was in such 
danger, that he applied for the protection of a military force; 
and a guard was accordingly placed over his house. The excite- 
ment, which prevailed in the neighbourhood, was almost unpre- 
cedented ; and the administration of justice seems to have been 
for some time at a stand-still,—so great was the alarm occasioned 
by this attack, vz et arms, on the principal officers of the pro- 
vincial court. That Mr. Peat, the deputy sheriff—a young 
hot-headed attorney, clerk to Mr. Justice Hyde, was guilty of 
great indiscretion; that unjustifiable acts of violence were 
committed, and that the province was thrown into great dis- 
order by these unwarrantable proceedings, we sce no reason 
to question ; but it has not becn alleged by the encmies of Sir 
Elijah Impey that he was responsible for these outrages. We 
may, therefore, pass them by without further comment. 

The “ Cossijurah Cause” is more immediately mixed up with 
the career of Sir Elijah Impey. In this case the Supreme Council 
and the Supreme Court were brought into open collision. 
The spectacle which presented itself was a most unseemly one. 
The Government were driven to resort to measures, which 
they confessed to be illegal; and in a short time, the Compa- 
ny’s troops were actually waping war against those of the 
sheriff. The case is one of considerable interest. There was 
a native merchant in Calcutta, one Cossinath Babu, who had 
managed the Zemindary of the Rajah of Cossijurah in the 
district of Midnapore, and stood sccurity for the payments 
of the rents acciuing to Governinent: some of these payments 
having fallen into arrears, Co,sinath was arrested and con- 
fined, under orders fiom the (sovernor-General and Council ; 
upon which an application for a wiit of Flabeas Corpus was 
applied for to the Supreme Court and obtained, but on account 
of some informality it could not take immediate effect. Cosst- 
nath, however, was rcleased by the consent of Government, 
on his undeitaking to make good the balance against him, if 
the final scttlement were not in his favor, and eventually deposit- 
ing the amount. This took place in 1777. Two years 
passed away, and the matter still remained unscttled. At last 
Cossinath weary of the delay, applied for an immediate dect- 
sion of the matter in dispute. The case was rcfeired to the 
superintendent of Kalsa records, but whilst it was still under 
investigation, Cossinath brought it before another tribunal, 
by flinging himself into the arms of the Supreme Court. 

In August 1779, he commenced a suit against the Rajah of 
Cossijurah ; Mr. Justice Ilyde received the Babu’s affidavit 
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and issued a writ of Capias for the apprehension of the Rajah. 
The sheriff was authorised to take bail , but 1t was not to fall 
short of three lakhs of rupees. The writ went forth The 
Zemindar concealed himself The Collector of Midnapore 
wrote immediately to the Governor-General and Council ask- 
tng for instructions The Board ieferred the matter to Sir 
John Day, the Advocate-General, who declared his opinion, 
that under the extraordinary circumstances of the case, the 
Government would be justified in sanctioning a resistance of 
the process of the Court. Upon this the Board wiote at once 
to the Collector that the Rajah was out of the juisdiction of 
the Court, and desiring him 1n no wise to 1ecogntse its autho- 
rity At the same time the Collecto: was oidered not to call 
out the military without further instructions 

Those instiuctions, howevci, we1e soon issued = The fist writ 
having been returncd as uncxcecuted, on account of the conccal- 
ment of the Rajyih asccond writ was issued by Mr Justice Flyde, 
ordeiing the sequestration of his lands and effects Dete:mined 
not to be baulked this time, the she1iff mustered a strong foice of 
peons—incre ising the levy by getting togcthe: a party of those 
private scpoys, whom, armcd and accoutied after the fashion of 
the Company 5 tisops, we may even now scc postcd at the gates 
of somc of the principal nattyc houscs in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta—and still furthe: incieascdl his force by piching out of 
the gullys and basiars, the punch-houses and the brothels, 
all the dissolute, dischaiecd scamen to be found adtift in the 
town ‘This levy of despcrate men, the Babu took care to 
arm with musqucts, and bayonets, and tulwais , and thus equip- 
ped the sheiffs army set qut fo. Midnapore The Council 
being appitzed of their much, lost no tune in issuing orders 
for the piepaiation of an antigonistic force A Ietter was dis- 
patched to Colonel Auchinuty, commanding at Midnapore, 
stating all the circumstances of the casc, and oide1ing him to 
detach a sufficient foice to intercept the shcauffs party, appre- 
hend them, and kcep them in custody till further oiders 

But befoie the military could scize their prey, the sheriff's 
posse conttatus—a vile and disoideily c1ew—had beseiged the 
Rajah’s house, beaten his seivants, served his goods, violated the 
sanctity of his zenana, defiled his place of woiship, and stiipped 
the ornaments from his idol-gods Their victory was but of 
biief duration On the 31d of Decembei, a detachment of 
Company’s troops, under Lieutenant Bunford, appeared in 
sight, and in a shoit time had made prisoners of about sixty of 
the rioters. 

The next step taken by the Government was a heavy blow 
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to the court. On the 17th of December the Governor-Gene- 
sal and Council issued a proclamation to all the zemindars, 
chaudris and talukdars, requiring them as “not being (ex- 
‘cept in certain cases afterwards stated,) subject to the juris- 
“ diction of the Supreme Court, not~-in case of any summons, 
“warrant, or other process of the said Supreme Court, being 
“served upon them by the sheriff or his officers—to appear, nor 
“plead, nor do, nor suffer any act which may amount on their 
“nait to a recognition of the authority of the judicature, as 
“extending to themselves ;’ and so open war was declared by 
Government against the Supreme Court. The prisoners taken 
by the former were brought down to Calcutta and releascd ; 
but the severity of the conflict in no degree abated. The 
Court, on the 18th of January, moved an attachment against the 
Assistant Collector of Midnapoie, and against Lieut. Bunford 
for contempt of Court, in rescuing the house and property of 
the Rajah from the clutches of the law, But before the attach- 
ment was issued, the Governor-General and Council appre- 
hending the couse that would be adopted by the Court, had 
ordered all the partics conceined to resist the execution of 
any writ that might be issued, im consequence of the protection 
afforded by them to the person and property of the Rajah. 

Nor were these the limits of the Court’s daring. It was moved 
that rules should be made avainst the Governor-General, Mr. 
Baiwell, and Mr. North Naylor, the Company’s attorney. 
To this the Chief Justice sticnuously objected. Ie alleged that, 
as regarded the Governor-General and Mr. Barwell, it would 
be preposterous to gant a rule which the Court could not 
enforce ; but he ordered that there should be a rule to show 
cause why an attachment should not be issued against Mr. 
Swainston and Licutenant Bunford and Mr. Naylor; that the 
Governor-General and Mr. Barwell should be served with 
copies of the rules, and all the members of Council should be 
called upon to assist in executing them. 

But the Governor-General and Council, after again consult- 
ing the Advocate-Gencral, determined to adhere to their ori- 
ginal opinions, and to act in accordance with them, The 
sheriff’s officers had attempted to anest Mr. Swainston and 
Lieutenant Bunfoid, but General Auchmuty had defended 
the cantonment too well for the law officers to obtain ingress ; 
and the court was again baffled. Upon this, the sheriff 
officially demanded assistance from the members of Council, 
separately and collectively; but received no reply. Soon 
afterwards, Mr. North Naylor was arrested and thrown into 
the common gaol of Calcutta. ; 
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Early in March, Mr. Naylor was committed to prison. On 
the 16th he was released. In the course of the following August, 
he died. He was a friend and protegé of Impey, to whom he 
had been recommended by Dunning. The Chief Justice was 
greatly attached to him, and deeply deplored his early death. 

An attempt was subsequently made to prove that the treat- 
ment to which Naylor was subjected occasioned the illness 
which terminated his life. The Select Committee, in their 
report of 1782, state that “Naylor’s death had been, in all 
probability, hastened, if not caused, by his sufferings under 
confinement.” It is stated also, that he was imprisoned for 
upwards of a month, and that he dicd soon after his release. 
All this is readily disproved ; but when Mr. Impey, in his me- 
moirs of his father, endeavours to show that the Chief Justice 
had nothing to do with the committal of Mr. Naylor, he falls 
into an error, which we are sure he will be anxious, in a 
future edition, to correct. 

“On the rst of March,” says the biographer, “ North Naylor 
“was committed to prison at Calcutta; on the 16th he was 
“set at libeity. Fiom the 6th of July 1778 to the 15th 
“of Maich in the following year, my father was with his 
“family at Chittagong, above thiee hundied and sixteen miles 
“from Calcutta. He was in ill-health, and my mother brought 
“to bed at that place, which will account for so long an 
“absence ; and dusing those seven months, Mr. Justice Hyde 
“presided in the Supreme Cout, It was Ilyde, therefore, 
“and not the Chief Justice, who committed Naylor to prison.” 
We are sorry to shake the credit of such a circumstantial alibi 
as this. We do not doubt that what Mr. Impey asseits, relative 
to the absence of his father fiom Calcutta duimg the time 
specified, is stiictly conect ; but unfortunately it was not during 
that period, that the pioccedines connected with the attach- 
ment of Mr. North Naylor took place. The events connected 
with the great Cossijurah cause, of which we have given a 
rapid outline above, occuiicd, not in 1778-79, but in 1779-80, 
—a year after Sir Elijah’s absence with his family at Chittagong. 
It was in March 1780 that North Naylor was committed 
Sir Klijah Impey presided in Court, and personally ordered 
the attachment. It was the Chief Justice who refused to accept 
bail. It was the Chief Justice who said :—“ The Court must 
vindicate its authority. If we accepted bail, it could be no 
punishment. We mean to inflict an exemplary one.” And 
it is added, in the minutes of the Supreme Court, “lest the 
sheriff should not understand the mode of confinement on at- 
tachment, it is necessary he should understand that he must 
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confine his prisoner within the walls of the gaol.”"—These proceed- 
ings are dated 4th March 1780. All the three judges were pre- 
sent: Impey, Chambers, and Hyde. Le Maistre had died 
more than two years before, and no successor had been 
appointed. 

We necd not pursue further the annuals of this great strife, 
which indecd belong rather to the general history of India than 
to the biography of an individual. It is our conviction that 
Impey sincerely believed the course he took upon this occasion 
was the only one that could with propriety have been taken 
without an utter sacrifice of the dignity and an abnegation of the 
powers of the Supreme Court. But we are also convinced that 
he primitted his conscientious desire to uphold the intergrity of 
the Court to carry him bey ond the limits of common prudence ; 
and that by straining the powers of the law to an undue extent, 
he violated the piinciples of moral justice and oppressed where 
he sought to protect. Itis tiue that much of the evil which 
arose from the execution of the ordcrs of the Court resulted 
directly from the inefficiency of the tools, which he was com- 
pelled to employ; but it must, at the same time, be acknow- 
ledged that it was the gicat mistake of Iimpcy’s judicial life, 
that he did not sufficiently bear in mind the danger of working 
with such tools. It does not seem to have occured to him, 
that the authority of the law, however excellent in itself, 
is the most dan¢crous of all danverous weapons in the hands 
of the vicious or the weak It would be hard to render a Chief 
Justice responsible for the excesses committed by a sheriff's 
officer ; but the juclges must, early in their carccr, have learnt 
how liable they were to have their decrces executed with 
violence and tyranny—so as to render the law not a blessing 
but a terror and a scourge to the people ; and this knowledge, at 
least, ought to have taught them more caution. Wedded too, 
indissolubly to their conviction of the infallibility of the law, 
they determined to assert its supremacy on all occasions. It 
was an article of their religion that the law could do no wrong, 
and in place and out of place, in season and out of season, the 
processes of the King’s court were deemed sovereign remedies 
for all social evils. We are not sure that there was not some 
infatuation in this, but there was, at all events, no dishonesty. 
And we may question whether there was a lawyer in any of the 
Inns of Court when the Regulating Act was passed, who would 
not, under similar circumstances, have been equally prone to 
magnify the advantages of the English law, and to push the 
jurisdiction.of the King’s court into places which it was never 
intended to reach, 
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It must also be brone in mind, by all who would take an 
impartial view of the conduct of the judges, that the opposition 
which the new court encountered from the first day of its 
establishment was but too surely calculated to impel the judges 
to push its powers to the utmost limit. The judges believed 
that they were contending fora great principle: the supremacy 
of the law, the stability of British justice. They saw in 
the opposition erected against it, the most striking proof of the 
indispensability of the new court; and they felt that the only 
means of rendering the institution one to be respected and 
revored, was by the maintenance of its rights in all their integ- 
rity and an assertion of its utmost powers. They were 
anxious to demonstrate, in the eyes of the natives of India, 
the majesty of British justice. The opposition of the 
council at once opened their eyes to the necessity of acting 
vigorously and fearlessly, as a body amenable to no higher 
power in India, and subject to no control from the Governor- 
General and Council. The Government would gladly have 
rendered the court a mere subordinate agency, taking its 
cue from the Council Chamber ; but the court was not so to 
be influcnced. It determined to assert its independence ; 
and in so doing was betrayed into crrors, which humanity 
must deeply deplore. The independence of the Court it was 
essential to demonstrate, but independence “in its laryeness 
and overflow” degeneratcs into excess ; and we are afraid that 
the control of the Government is not the only control which 
it resisted. 

We believe that with the exception of Chambers, the Chief 
Justice was the most moderate of the four judges. There was 
any thing but unanimity on the bench. Hyde and Le Maistre 
were anxious to carry the interference of the Court in the 
affairs of Government to an extent which the Chief Justice could 
not sanction. Impey always contended that it would be dan- 
gerous and unjustifiable for the Court to interfere in revenue 
matters, and by so doing, disorder the whole fiscal system of 
the country : but IIlyde and Le Maistre desired to coerce the 
tax-gatherers and throw the «gis of the court’s protection 
over the taxed. The contentions within the Court appear to have 
risen almost to fever heat. In August 1777 we find the Chicf 
Justice writing to Dunning, “ Every day’s experience shows 

me more and more the truth of your prediction about Hyde. 

He and Le Maistre are violent beyond measure. They have 

set themsclves in direct and detcrmined opposition to me, and 

IIyde is even abusive on the bench, to which I have never 

been provoked to reply. Chambers, on the contrary, supports 
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‘“‘me, and behaves very handsomely to me.”—And again to 
Thurlow, “I have every day more and more reason to be con- 
“cerned at my having assisted in getting Hyde and Le Mais- 
“tre appointed judges, Hyde (in whom the seeds of the 
“disorder which he had a little before he left England still 
“remain) and Le Maistre are violent beyond all measure. 
“They have set themselves in direct and determined opposi- 
“tion to me in every thing. Hyde is peculiarly abusive to me 
“even on the bench, to which I have not, nor ever will, be pro- 
“voked to reply. The sole object of disgust to Hyde and Le 
*“ Maistre is my not having joined them in opinion to prevent 
“the collection of the revenues being enforced by the officers 
“of the Company’* Impcy elscwhere mentions that his 
possession of the casting vote was a thorn in the side of his 
colleagues. 

Hyde, indeed, appears to have been the most uncompromis- 
ing of the judges; and to do him justice, the most indefati- 
cable. He was the acting justice of the peace, and therefore, 
his name appears with much greater frequency, than those of 
his colleagues, on the different legal instruments handed down 
to us in connexion with the great causes to which we have 
referred. He secms seldom or never to have been absent from 
his post ; and if there were any culpability in these transac- 
tions, he was assuredly more culpable than Impey, for he it 
was who generally committed the court to a line of conduct 
from which, once entered upon, it could not depart. Cham- 
bers, on the other hand, exhibited a much greater disposition 
to side with the council. He was the intimate fricnd and 
constant associate of General Clavering, who was extremely 
anxious to see Impey removed and Chambers promoted in his 
stead. There was, however, no want of cordiality between 
the two judges, and the intimacy between them lasted till 
death removed one from the scene. Chambers died at [Paris 
in 1802; and Impey attended him throughout his last illness, 
“ arranged his funeral and followed him to the grave.” 

To Impey himself this violent contention between the court 
and the council was a constant source of pain and mortification, 
Attached, as he was, to the Governor-General, and anxious, as 
far as was possible, without sacrificing the honor of the court, 
to promote the interests of the Supreme Government, the 
open war in which he was now engaged preyed upon his spirits 
and injured his health. ‘‘The public outrages,” he wrote to 
Dunning, “committed against the court have been without any 


* Unpublished letters in the British Museum. 0 
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“ provocation. The power, which is exerted against me, would 
“ not have existed in the hands in which +t is, tf I had not myself 
“helped to keep it there, and it was used against me at the time 
* when, to all appearance, I was living, in the utmost confidence 
“and familiarity, with the possessor of it ;” and again, in the 
same letter, “I was a guest in his house, when he meditated 
“these hostilities, without my receiving the least intimation of 
“his discontent with the court. I only learnt it by the mili- 
“tary force of the Company being used to oppose the process 
“of the court in the ordinary course of justice. This has 
“hurt me much morc than any anxiety which I felt, during all 
“the time that I knew Clavering was endeavouring to ruin me 
*in England ....No situation can possibly be more irksome. 
“J have scarcely a social comfort beyond my own family. 
“The flattering expectation of credit and reputation from the 
“ happiness I was bestowing on this country, and the benefits I 
“thought would from thence have been derived to my own, 
“totally blasted, and my private fortune and public duty 
“compelling me to remain where I must waste my life in 
“perpetual vexation and ineffectual struggle.” About the 
same time Hastings wrote to Sullivan: “I suffer beyond mea- 
“ sure by the present contest, and my spirits are, at times, so 
“ depressed as to affect my health. I feel an injury done me by 
“a man for whom I have borne a sincere and steady friendship 
“during more than thirty years, and to whose support I was, at 
“one time, indebted for the safety of my fortune, honour, and re- 
“ putation, with a tenfold sensibility. And, under every con- 
“sciousness of the necessity which has influenced my own 
“ conduct, and the temper with which I have regulated it, I 
“am ready to pass the most painful reproaches on myself on 
“the least symptom of returning kindness from him. Such is 
“my weakness, if this be a weakness.... We are both of us 
“unhappily situated and associated. Myself linked in the 
“same cause with a man equally his enemy and mine*—he 
“ with one man, who has made no scruple to avow himself my 
“ enemy+—Gdd knews why—and another, who, though not 
personally indisposed to me, but governed by a harsh and 
“petulant temper, and possessed of the most extravagant opi- 
“nion of the omnipotency of his office, is the acting justice of 
“the peace and issues almost every preparatory process of the 
“¢ourt, which his colleagues must maintain or their authority 
“and dignity suffer by a diminution of his. In him our pre- 
* sent controversy originated, and from acts of which, however 


* Francis, + Chambers. 
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“the Chief Justice may now think of them, I in my heart 
“ believe it impossible for him to have been the author.” We 
need not add that the party here described is Mr. Justice 
Hyde, It was to the eager haste with which Hyde issued his 
processes that much of the evils which arose must in fairness be 
attributed. 

It is hard to say whether Hastings or Impey felt more keenly 
the severance of those ties which had bound them together 
since their boyhood. It is probable that they both exclaimed, 
in the touching words of the afflicted David, each imputing 
the greater blame to the other :—“ For it is not an open enemy 
that hath done me this dishonour ; neither was it mine adver- 
sary that did magnify himself against me ; for then perad- 
venture I could have borne it, but it was even thou, my com- 
panion, my guide and my own familiar friend.” It was the 
very closeness of their former intimacy which rendered their 
present separation so galling.* 

Nothing hurt Impcy so much as the circumstance that at the 
very time when the Governor-General struck the most crush- 
ing blow at the Chief Justice, the latter was a guest in the 
former's house. There had been, previously, some coolness 
between them, as indicated by a modification of the familiar 
style of address observed in their respective Ietters ; but about 
November 1779, Impey having fallen sick, we find Hastings 
writing to offer hiin the use of his country house. In Septem- 
ber their correspondence had been stiff and formal. The “ dear 
friend ” and “ dear Hastings” had grown into “dear Sir ;” and 
Impey had even written to Hastings complaining of “an ad- 
ditional affront from Goveinment,” which had been put upon 
the Supreme Court ; but friendly rclations had been re-estab- 
lished, and Impey with his family had taken up his abode in the 
Governor-General’s house-f It was not long, however, before 





* We cannot offer a butter proof of the strong firendship that existed between 
them, than 1s to be found mm the following passage of a characteristic letter from 
Tiastings to Impey, which 1s contamed m the manuscupt conespundence in the 
British Museum —‘* My mind 15 not without its painful sensations, and those are often 
**the most painful which are confined to it. As I wnte to you what 1s uppermost, 
‘ and from the disposition which prevails at the instant, you must bear with me if 
‘‘T am petulant, you must allow me to exult in the moment of levity, and let it 
** pass if what I write 1s nonsense. May God bless you, my triend, and give you 
*€ confirmed health.” 

f Hastings wrote, ‘I have examined the house, and hope I have provided such 
accummodations as will be acceptable to you, and I venture to make it my request— 
a request in which Mis. Hastings joins me —that you will come and make tnal of 
them.. ...one cieumstance I must apprise you of, which did not occur to me 
when I saw you : that we shall be obliged to return to town for a few days, on account 
of a wedaing which 1s to be celebrated in our family on the 28th, and will require 
some previous arrangement .. We shall return again presently after for an indefi- 
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they stood ina very different relation towards each other. For 
a time they “stood aloof”—neither, we may venture to say, 
ceasing to take the deepest interest In the welfare of his old 
friend, but outwardly frigid and distant. The cold weather 
of 1779-80 saw a great chasm between them. There isa note 
in Hastings’ own writing, in the Impey collection, commencing 
“Mr, and Mrs. Hastings present their compliments to Sir 
Elijah and Lady Impey, and request to know how their 
little Marian is.” The child was a god-daughter of Mrs. 
Hastings, who took the liveliest interest in the little girl In 
the time of their alliance, Icttcrs of affectionate inquiry were 
constantly passing between the two families. 

It was about this time that Impey wrote to his friend, 
Dr. Flemming, then with the army, a letter containing the 
following passages :— 

“ As tomy public situition it has been rendered so irksome to me, that 
the very reciting the circumstances is too disgustful to me to suffer me 
to enter on the subject All that I shall say on it is, that at the very time 
the Governo:-General was caressing me and entertaining me as his guest 
in his house, after my recoverv from a tedious illness, he was meditating 
a stroke, which must interest both my fortune and reputation, the first 
intimation of which came to my knowledge by the eclat of the Company’s 
military forces having comntted hostilities ag unst the officers of the Court. 
This behaviour from aman, whowould not have been in the Government, 1f I 
had not contsthuted to support him, you may wnayine must have been a lutle 
palling, especially as no provocation had been given him. We were only 
proceeding in the ordinary course of our business, as it had been practised 
ever since our establishment. As this 1s diametrically opposite to repeated 
and warm promises made to me, it 1s unaccountable, except from lust 
of power to which all things must yield, and unless I was to be made a 
sacrifice tonew connections But however close the present umion may 
be between Mr. H. and M: F., 1 believe, you will join with me in thinking 
that it cannot be durable. Mi. H. seemed to be very glad to get nd of 
Batwell, and no doubt would likewise be pleased 1f I was out of the way. 
But though the treatment I have received from him 1s not what I had reason 
to expect, I am resolved not to act adversuy to him in any respect, but in 
the cases in which he has, or shall make it necessary to me so to do for self- 
defence. Iam dete: mined to leave this country (eecept my situation should 
6 mended) as soon as I can with honor to myself and justice to my 
amily,’ 

The reader ,will observe in the letter from Hastings to 
Sullivan, and in those from Impey to Dunning and Dr. Flem- 


ming, passages of a similar tendency, distinguished by italics. 





nite time, and it will afford both Mrs, Hastings and myself great pleasuse to have you, 
rie Impey, and your little ones of the party,"—ALSS. correspondence in British 
wsenm. 

* This letter contains much matter relative to a commission sent to Dr. Flem- 
ming to purchase a set of pearls for Lady Impey—which 1s only noticeable as 
setting forth Impey’s character in an amiable light as an affectionate and indulgent 

msband, 
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Mr. Macaulay asserts “that the ‘strong words’ in the Go- 
vernor-General’s letter can refer only to the case of Nuncomar, 
and they must mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar in order 
to support Hastings.” If Impey really committed this judi- 
cial murder, it is strange, indeed, that he should have boasted 
of it both to his friends in India and England. But the fact 
is that the strong words. which “could only refer to the 
case of Nuncomar,” in all probability refer to a totally different 
affair, The interpretation lies much nearer at hand. It was to 
the support of Impey that Hastings was mainly indebted for his 
continuance in office after Gencral Clavering had attempted 
to usurp the Government—an event of which we have not 
spoken in its proper place, partly because it belongs more to the 
general history of India than to the biography of Sir Elijah 
Impey, and, partly because, in a former article, we gave some 
particulars of the.memorable circumstances attending the at- 
tempt to wrest the rcins of Government from the hands of the 
only man who was capable of holding them. But to return to 
the breach between Hastings and Impcy: Affairs were in this 
condition when the Governor-General, deeply sensible of 
the disastrous consequences attending a continued struggle 
between the Government and the Supreme Court, entered, 
on the 29th of Sptember 1780, the following proposal in the 
Minutes of Council :-— 


“That the Chief Justice be requested to accept of the charge and super- 
intendency of the office of Sudder Dewanv Adalut under its present 
regulations, and such other as the Board shall think proper to add to 
them or to its subsutute in their stead, and that on his acceptance of it, he 
be appointed to it and styled the judge of the Sudder Dewany Adalut. 

I shall beg leave to add a few words in support of this proposition 
on different grounds. I am well aware that the choice which I have made 
for so important an office, and one which wi'l minutely and nearly over- 
look every rank of the Civil Service, will subject me to much popular 
prejudice, as its real tendency will be misunderstood by many, misrepre- 
sented by more, and perhaps dreaded by a few. 

I shall patiently submit to the consequences because I am conscious 
of the rectitude of my intentions, and certain that the event will justify 
me, and prove that in whatever light it may be superficially viewed, I shall 
be found to have studied the true interests of the service, and contributed 
the most effectually to its credit. 

The want of legal powers, except such as were implied in very doubt- 
ful constructions of the Act of Parliament, and the hazards to which the 
superiors of the Dewany Courts are exposed in their own persons from 
the exercise of their functions, has been the cause of their remissness, and 
equally of the disregard which has been in many instances shown to their 
authority, they will be enabled to act with confidence, nor will any man 
dare to contest their right of acting, when their proceedings are held under 
the sanction and immediate patronage of the first member of the Supreme 
Court, and with his participation in the instances of such as are brought in 
appeal before him, and regulated by his instructions. 
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They very much require an instructor, and no one will doubt the su- 
perior qualifications of the Chief Justice for such a duty. 

It will be the means of lessening the distance between the Board and 
the}Supreme Court, which has perhaps been, more than the undefined 
powers assumed to each, the cause of the want of that accommodating 
temper which ought to have influenced their intercourse with each other. 

The contest in which we have been unfortunately engaged with the 
court, bore at one time so alarming a tendency, that I believe every member 
of the Board forcboaed the most dangerous consequences to the peace 
and resources of this Government from them They are at present com- 
posed ; but we cannot be certain that the calm will last beyond the actual 
vacation. since the same grounds and material of disunion subsist. and the 
revival of it at a time like this, added to our other troubles, might, 2f carned 
to extremities, prove fatal. 

The proposition which I have submitted to the Board may. nor have 
Ia doubt that it will prove en instrument of concihation with the court; 
and it will preclude the necessity of assuming a jurisdiction over persons 
exempted by our contruction of the Act of Pailament from it; it will 
facilitate and give vigour to the course of justice; it will lessen the cases 
of the Board, and add to their leisure for occupations more urgent and 
better suited to the genius and piinciples of Government ; nor will it be any 
accession of power to the court, when that portion of authority which is 
proposed to be given, 1s given only to a single man of the court, and may 
be revoked whenever the Board shall think proper to resume it.” 

Against this proposition, Mr. Wheeler, who had succeeded to 
the place in Council left vacant by the death of Colonel Mon- 
son, entered a long mirute. Francis vigorously protested 
against it; but urged that he had “no idea of personal disres- 
pect to the Chief Justice” And Sir Eyre Coote, occupying the 
place of General Clavering, who had been cairied off by one 
of the scourges of the country, gave his assent to the proposal 
as a provisional arrangement. Mr. Gleig, in his life of Warren 
Hastings, asserts that “ Mr. Barwell, who had not yet retired, 
gave it his support ;’ and the resolution was carried. But it 
appears that the proposal was not put forth before the 29th 
of September 1780, and that Barwell left India in the preced- 
ing March. 

Still the measure was carried, for Sir Eyre Coote voted 
with Hastings and the Goveinor-General had the casting 
vote. On the 24th of Octobei, it was resolved “that the 
“Chief Justice Should be requested to accept of the charge and 
“superintendence of the Sudder Dewany Adalut, under its 
“present regulations, and such other as the Board shall thing 
“ fit to add to them, or tu substitute in their stead ; and that on 
“his acceptance of it, he be appointed to it, and styled the 
“judge of the Sudder Dewany Adalut.” Nothing was said 
about salary; but on the following day the appointment was 
offered to Impey and accepted. 

Two or three weeks afterwards the Chief Justice wrote to 
his brother, that the Sudder Dewany had been offercd to him 
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and accepted adding, “such a trust reposed in me under 
“circumstances, which bear the strongest testimony of my 
“having acted, though in a manner adverse to them, yet under 
“a sense of public duty, cannot but be flattering to me. This 
“new office must be attended with much additional labour ; 
“ yet in the hope that I may be able to convert these courts, 
“which from ignorance and corrrption have hitherto been a 
“curse, into a blessing, I have res¢.ved to accept it. No pecu- 
“ niary satisfaction has been offered or even mentioned to me, 
“put I do not imagine it is intended that my trouble is to go 
“unrecompensed.”"* On the 22nd of December, the Council 
agrecd upon the salary of the new judge, and advised the Court 
of Directors of their proceedings. 

On the 27th of January 1781, Impey wrote to Barwell— 
“The Sudder Dewany Adalut is placed under my manage- 
“ment. It will be no agrecable thing to me, but as it was the 
“Governor's act, I am contented.” He appears to have devoted 
himself to the duties of his new office with characteristic 
assiduity—drawing up rules and regulations for the Company’s 
Court, and otherwise supcrintending its machinery ; but though 
he toiled and toiled, so that his little stock of health soon failed 
him, he never drew the salary attached to the appointment. 
He appears very soon to have doubted the propriety of accept- 
ing the emoluments of an office, under the control of the 
Company, without the consent of His Majesty’s Government } 
and in the following July he addressed a letter to the Council 
Board, in the Revenue department, declining to appropriate 
any part of the salary attached to the judgeship of the Sudder 
Dewany. On this point, the Council replied, “We can 
“offer no opinion upon that resolution, which appears to have 
“ proceeded from a delicacy of which you yourself can be the 
“only proper judge. But we must express our regret that 
“you should have thought it necessary to prescribe to yourself 
“this forbearance, because the labour and importance of the 
“office which you have accepted from us, would most certainly 
“entitle any person who possessed it, to an adequate recom- 
“pense, and must, in our estimation, be considered as more 
“especially your due, from the very qualifications which are 
“immediately connected with the only circumstance that could 
“have given occasion to your doubts of the propriety of receive 
“ing it.” But still Impey refused to accept the salary, and 
kept strict account of all the fees paid into Court, during the 
the time that he presided at the Sudder Dewany (a period of 





* See private correspondence in Impey’s Memoirs, 
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only a few months) in order that these sums might be paid 
into the General Treasury. And that they were so paid, there 
is in the India House incontestible documentary evidence to 
prove. The truth appears to be, that Impey took upon himself 
an immense amount of labour and never profited by it to the 
extent of a farthing. 

And it was for this that Impey was recalled from Calcutta— 
it was for this, in part, that he was impeached—it was for this 
that Macaulay declared that no other such judge has dishonor- 
ed the British ermine since Jefferies drank himself to death in 
the tower ! 

The hot weather of 1781 was more than usually trying to 
the constitution of Sir Elijah Impey. An accumulation of 
labor in a country, whose exhausting and deteriorating climate 
renders excessive intellectual exercise always dangcrous and 
often fatal, had made it necessary that the Chief Justice 
should seek, in change of air and comparative relaxation, a 
remedy for his complicated aliments. He accordingly deter- 
mined upon taking a river-trip; and, with Lady Impey put 
himself on boaid a pinnace, towaids the close of the month of 
July. It was characteristic of the man, that even in this shat- 
tered state, he could not induce himself to take a voyage solely 
for the purpose of renovating his health, but was desirous of 
turning his journey to purposes of public utility, by inspecting 
the different local Couits subject to the Sudder Dewany. 
With this view, he sailed from Calcutta, turning the head 
of his pinnace up the river. 

The Governor-General was, at this time, in the Mofussil. 
The memorable affairs of Benares were engaging his attention ; 
but when Impey quitted Calcutta, no danger was apprehended. 
The crisis arrived on the 16th of August. Mrs, Hastings 
was at Monghyr, where Sir Elijah and Lady Impey joined her, 
and by their kindness did much to console her at this most 
anxious period of her life.* “When the insurgents,’ says Mr. 








* By this trme the friendly relations between the two families had been com- 
pletely re-establishéd Hastings wiote frequently to his fmend, and often on 
common and familiar subjects It 1s amusing to find the Governor-General writing 
to the Chief Justice about the best means of keeping his pinnace cool. In the 
M. S. collection deposited by Mr. Impey in the Bitich Museum there 1s a letter 
inwhich Hastings says, ‘‘ Tam aftaid that you do not contrive well, as you complain 
‘of the heat of your pinnace You should keep a broad awning spread over the 

‘deck of your cabin, and continue on the sunny side of 1t moveable canvas puidahs, 
‘sloping beyond the bottom of your windows in this manner,’—and then he appends 
. diagram, with references, On the 13th of December 1781 the Governor-General 
wrote from Chota Mirzapore : ‘‘ The cheerfulness and satisfaction expressed in your 
**letter afforded me the greatest pleasure, and it 1» with a happiness, at least equal to 
*vours, that I see so perfect a cordiality confirmed between our families I have no 
“doubt of its lasting as long as we hve, It has ever been the wish of my heart,’ 
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Impey, “ had driven the Governor-Gencral from Benares to 
“the rock of Chunar, and when his life was in peril, he wrote 
“a hasty note in pencil to the Chicf Justice. The purport of 
“it was to request him to urge on the marching of troops to 
“Chunar, where for some time the Governor-General was left 
“with only fifty men. Sir Elijah did urge on the troops, and 
“promoted, by other measures, the relief of Mr. Hastings from 
“his perilous situation.” 

On the rst of October the Governor-Gencral wrote to 
Impey from Benares to thank him and his lady for their kind- 
ness to Mrs. Hastings, adding, “I have wiitten that I should 
“desiie Mrs, Hastings to proceed to this place and in that case, 
“YT shall still hope that you and Lady Impey will be of the 
“party.” A fortnight afterwards he wrote another Ictter to 
the same effect, addressed to Lady Impcy ; and about the 26th 
of October—some three months after they had quitted Calcutta, 
the Chief Justice and his party reached Benares. 

It was whilst at Benares—having proceeded so far in pur- 
suance of his original project—that the Chief Justice was 
solicited by J{astings to continue his journey as far as Lucknow, 
that he might take certain affidavits which were required 
to substantiate the Governor-Gencral’s “ Narrative” of the 
proceedings at Benares and in Oude With those proceedings, 
which form so interesting and so important a chapter in the 
history of British India, we have assumed the reader's acquaint- 
ance ; nothing more was rcquired from Impey than that he 
should take the affidavits He procecded to Jucknow and 
took them. Iledid not pretend that he had any Jurisdiction in 
Oude; he did not pretend that the business was one which 
properly came within the scope of his office. He went out of 
his way to render, what he believed to be, a service to the State. 
“T have yct to learn,” he said in after times, “that official 
“men are restricted, by the exact line of their official functions, 
“from doing essential, though extraordinary service, to the 
“State.” That he did not read the affidavits he acknowledgcd ; 
but he contended, at the same time. that he was not bound to 
do so—that the party taking an affidavit has nothing to do with 
its contents. He, indeed, refrained from mixing himself up, in 
any way, with the proceedings, so as to make himself reponsi- 
ble for the measures which rendered the affidavits necessary. 
He mercly acted as amicus curie ina great emergency—giving 
the stamp of authenticity to documents, which were necessary 
to substantiate the statements of the Governor-General. He 
had nothing to do with the truth or falsehood of those docu- 
ments. It was his part only to stamp them, as being what 
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they professed to be—the genuine depositions of the parties 
whose names were appended to them. 

“After the business of the affidavits was finished,” writes 
Mr. Impey, “the Chief Justice returned to Calcutta with his 
“wife and attendants, travelling lcisuely, though not quite so 
“ slowly as he had done, from that capital to Lucknow. He was 
“thanked by the members of the Supreme Council and nearly 
“every Englishman for the trouble he had incurred.” 

Early in the following ycar, Sir Elijah Impey, who had been 
previously employed in peifecting the machinery of the court, 
took his seat in the Sudder Dewany. He appeais to have 
presided throughout the months of April, May, June, July, 
August and September. But his career as a Company’s judge 
was soon cut short. Sir Elijah Impey was recalled. 

Francis had quitted India soon after the Sudder Dewany 
had becn conferred upon Impey. He had protested against 
the appointment ; and we see no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the protest But he hated Impey with a deep and unrc- 
lenting hatred ; he hated him as the friend of Hastings, and he 
hated him on his own account.* When he left Calcutta he 
knew nothing more than that the appointment had been offeied 
to Impey, and had been accepted. Nota word had been said 
about salary. But Fiancis had no sooner set foot again on the 
shores of England, than he began to scatter abroad insinuations 
fatal to the character of the Chief Justice. Fiom insinuations 
he proceeded to direct .aspersion ; the press was called into 
his aid Junius knew how to write, and it was soon curiently 
believed that Impey had accepted the judgeship of the Sudder 
Dewany, with a salary of about £8000 a year. 

The question of the legality and propriety of the combina- 
tion of the two judgeships in the person of Impey soon came 
under discussion at the India House, Mr. Impey says, “that the 
‘Directors had at first expressed their unqualifed approbation 
“of the measure ; that is to say, so long as they understood the 
“ appointment to have been accepted—as it had been without the 
“salary. But at the close of 1781, six months after the return 
“of Francis from the Fast, taking umbrage at his report of 
“the acceptance of a salary, the Directors resorted to legal 
“advice.” We may fairly question the propriety of such an 
imputation as this—but we have no space to discuss the subject. 


* We need not here refer to the Grand and Francis case, tried before the judges 
of the Supreme Cout.—See Calcutta Review, No. IV. Ait. Sir P Frances. 

+ Among other pamphlets published at this time, was one entitled ‘“Extiact fiom 
an originil letter from Calcutta, relstive to the administration of justice by Sir 
Elyah Impey—1780." It was undoubtedly written by Fiancis, Mackintoshs' 
Travels soon followed. 
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The point was referred, as a point of law, to three of the most 
cminent lawyers of the day—Dunning, Wallace, and James 
Mansfield The opinion returned was conveyed in the following 
words — 


‘“‘ The appointment of the Chief Justice to the office of judge of the Sudder 
Dewiny Adailut, and giving him a salary besides what he 1s entitled to 
1s Chicf Justice, does not 1ppei to us to be illesil, either as being contrary 
to the 13th George II], or mcompatible with his duty as Chief Justice, nor 
do we see anything in tne Act 21, George III , which affects this question. 


( Signed) J] DUNNING 
JAS WALLACE 
Lincoln's Inn, 19th Dee 1781. JAS MANSFI] LD, 


Three days after the date of this opinion, Mansfield, who 
was Solicitor-Gcneral, began to enteitainm some misgivings as 
to the soundness of his decision , and accoidingly wrote, that 
he had rcconsidcied the matter, and 1t was “by no means 
cleat to him that the acceptance of such an office, with a 
salary or other profit anncxcd to it, 1s not forbidden and rendered 
illegal” by the 13th George II] Mr Rous the Company’s 
standing counscl, expressed a similar opinion, but the 
decision in both cases was crounded upon the supposition that 
Sit Elyah Impey had received the salary, as well as the office 
of the Sudder Dewany 

‘Lhe Comt of Ducctois appear to have taken a very dispas- 
stonate and coircct view of the case They recorded their 
opmion thit “Tt would haidly have bcen expectcd that the 
“Chief Justice should give up his hours of iclaxation, and 
‘enter on a fiesh scence of labour and pceiplexity without 
‘compensition. The offer of a salary was at once a neces- 
‘sity anda judicious saciifice But the property of the Com- 
“pany has by no means becn w intonly livishcd 48 000 bore 
“no proportion to the sums which must cventuilly be saved. 
“Poahaps, they were ten timcs the amount , and of this salary 
“we ate yct to Iearn that a single shilling has cver been 1¢- 
“coved, though the appointment was passed in Council in 
“October 1780” Ihis passace 15 sufficient to clear the Court 
fiom the imputation of mmcan and unworthy conduct cast upon 
them by Mr Impcy. 

And theie is little doubt that the Chicf Justice, thus support- 
ed at the India House would have titumphed 1n spite of the 
malignant activity of Philip Ttrancis if just at this time the 
adiministiation of Lord North had not tottered and fallen to 
the ground In March 1782, there was a change of ministry, 
and with the Matquis of Rockingham and Lod Shelburne, Mr. 
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Burke came into power. The influence of the great orator 
over the mind of the Prime Munister, especially in all that 
related to Indian affairs, has never, we believe, been questioned 
Burke was for a time dominant; and with the new adiminis- 
tration, new influence sprung up in the India House: but not 
altogether, we are inclined to think, of the character which 
Mr. Impey, whom we are now about to quote, supposes. 
There was, we believe, a change of persons :— 


‘A few weeks defore the resignation of Lord North, they negatived a 
motion for removing Sir Eiyrh Impey from the oftce of judge of their 
Adalut. A few weeks after the formation of the Rochinghim and Shel- 
buine administration, thev did the very opposite to this, voting on the 30th 
April, that the Governat General should be written to, and the Chief Justice 
temoved from the said office on the receipt of them letter. 

“"Lhis decision only went to deprive my father of the laborious and un- 
paid presidency of their Court of appeal, which was a relicf rather than a 
deprivation. But Mr. Burke, who had by this time deeply imbibed all the 
prejudices of his inferior, wis not disposed to rest satisfied with this simple 
measure Francis had openly declared as well in India as in England that 
he would bring tbout my fither’s recall; and to this ot ject he and his patty 
applied themselves with the greatest ardout and activity 

“Onthe 3rd May 1782, thiee diys after the vote of the Court of Directors, 
an address to the hing was carried in the House of Commons, for the im- 
mediate recall of Sir Llyah Impey, to answer the charge ‘ of having accept- 
ed an office not agreeable to the tiue intent and meaning of the Act 13 
George I11” On the 24th June following, notice of motion was given in 
tne House of Commons, for a censure on Mi Chunbers, for having accept- 
ed the office of Company’s Chicf Justice at Chinsurah. But General 
Smith, who had given notice of this motion, thouzht proper to postpone it 
until the neat session ‘Thenext session came and was allowed to elapse 
without any such motion being mide, and thus Mr Justice Ch imbers was 
not even so much as ccnsurcd, though the Chief Justice wasrecilled ‘his 
cannot but appeir strange, until accounted for; and the solution of the 
mystery is this. Geneial Richard Smith had, in the interim, .become not 
onlv the friend and ally of I1incis, but chanman of the Committees of 
the House of Commons, which dicw up the charges of accusation aguinst 
Sir Eliyih Impcy. 

“A large silary, variously stated from £3 000 to £5,000 per annum, was 
attached to the otfice which Chimbers accepted from the Company, ind 
afterwards, upon bis resigning this Chinswah judgeship, he accepted the 
supcrintendence of the police, with another sality, which he enjoyed so 
long as he 1remyned in India Mr Justice Hyae, another of my father’s 
assessors, was allowed to unite to his office of putsne judze in the Supreme 
Court that of another judzeship and to 1eccive another salary from the 
Company. Yet as far av T have been able to disc over, after the faint attempt 
to obtain the vote of censure upon Justice Chambers in the House of Com- 
mons, neither them conduct nut them motives were ever publicly called 
In question, and fai—very fai—pe it from me to qucstion them ” 


In the manuscript collection in the Buitish Museum there 
is a singulai commentary upon this passage—and one which, on 
many accounts, is worth quoting. On the 13th of November 
1782, Mr Macpheison wiote to the Clicf Justice :-— 
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“I further think that you cannot, with safely to yourself, even if the 
goveinment premitted it, exercise the ulumate power of decision in the 
Adaluts from the arrival of the new Act, which should ce:tainly have been 
immediately published, as 1 told the Governor on my return, I beg you 
to consider this inatter calmlv, and to consicer whether your fiend in 
England means more in his letter than that you should not move under 
the impressions of a recall, until tne event takes place—an event he thinks 
he can contetact. _Thave a letter of authority which mentions, that even 
in the Direction in January last, when Sullivan was in the chair, the num- 
ber for and against your new appointment and salary were equal: the trea- 
surer drew the choice in your favor. But the new Direction will proceed 
with violence on the subject of the salary and other appointments to 
refund * I havea letter from Mr. Macdonald which is friendly to you. but 
which states, that the Chancellor fended off the first impressions in the House 
of Lords fiom your acceptance of the Adaluts, by disavowing the charge as a 
fact. I wish you to rcflect whether it would not be essential to your intet- 
ests, if you remain here as the head of your own Court (which 1 heartily 
wish you to do) that the act of relinqmslung the chaiee of the Adaluts 
should be your own, and that it should be followed with more matks and 
testunonies of approbation upon the part of the Government, which would 
show the public utility of what you had done, and whether all should not 
go home by this packet unde: the proper date. I declauie to you candidly 
that I mention this would be the step to serve yourself and Mr, Hastings 
in what 13 past and what is to come.—(Unpublished ALSS, wn the British 
Museum.) 

From a very rough draft of a reply to this lettcr in the MSS. 
correspondence, it would appear that Impey refused to throw 
up the appointment on the ground that the act would have 
been tantamount to a confession of culpability in accepting 
the Sudder Dewany. There is an allusion in itto the legality 
of acceptance of office in connexion with the question of 
refunding ; but we confess that we do not very clearly under- 
stand this part of the correspondence. The passage in Mac- 
pherson’s letter is totally unitelligible. It is obvious that if 
Sir E. Impey accepted neither salary nor fees, he had nothing 
to refund, The “refunding,” in all probability, referred entirely 
to the “ other appointments,” which we conclude were those 
held by Chambers and Hyde. 

Whether this reply to Macpherson’s letter was ever sent or 
not, we have no means of ascertaining ; but it is obvious that 
the friendly advice of that gentleman had some effect upon the 
Chief Justice, for, two days afterwaids, Impey resigned the 
presidency of the Adaluts. On the 27th of January he re- 
ceived, .under the hand of Lord Shelbuine, who had made out 
his original appointment, official notice of his recall. 

But it was not before the following December, that the Chief 
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Justice and his family weie able toembark for England. Ilad 
he sailed earlier he would 1n all probability have been captured by 
the French fleet in the Bay of Bengal. When he finally set 
sail on board the Worcester, he appears to have carted with 
him the 1egrets and the good wishes of a considerable poition 
of the community of Calcutta “In public addresses and in 
“ other less ce:emonious forms,” says Mr Impey “ Sir Elujah 
“ brought away with him many testimonials of regaid and affec- 
“ tion, and lett behind him mote than one mcmoiial publicly 
“ voted to piescive the 1emembiance of his fame and person 
“ among the wealthier inhabitants of Bengal ” 

We must huity on to a conclusion of our narrative. Our 

aiticle has alicady far tiranseicssed the usual limits, and 
what remains must be briefly told. The lorcester sprang a 
leak on the way home, the captain of the vessel died, and 
the ship was neatly wrecked off St Helena, Landing on the 
1ochy island, he sccuicd a passage, which cost him a thousand 
pounds, in a safe vessel, and pioceeded homcwards 1n the 
Dutton “ The voyage fiom St Helena,’ writes Mi. Impey, 
“ must have been diawing towards its close, when I witnessed 
“ a |ittle domestic sccne on board the Dutton, which 15 embalm- 
ed in my memory as one of my fist and _ tendctest secollec- 
tions On acalm evening the ship was undei casy sail, and 
my fathe: standing on deck sutrounded by his wife and thiee 
childien, with our ayahs or Indian nurses ‘TLhete, on the 
deck of the old Dutton, I well 1emembci his playfully des- 
cubing to us the new scenes to which wc were about to be 
introduced, the new biothe1s and sister, uncle and aunt and 
governcss, with whom we were shoitly to be madc aquainted , 
and well do I recall to my mind the transition fiom play ful- 
ness to gravity which pissed over his featuics, when, chang- 
ing his tone, he began thus early to instil into ou: minds 
the duty we were bound to pay to those several iclations ” 
In June 1784 Su Elyah Impey again plantcd his foot on 
the shoies of old England, his fiicnds and ancient associates 
welcomed him with coidiality He did not appear among them 
as a disgraced man Dunning was dcad, but Bathurst, ‘Thur- 
low, Dutton, James Mansfield and otheis were still living All 
held out the hand of fiitendship and Impey was soon settled 
in London, with a house and establishment provided for him 
by the family of the fist of these emincnt lawyeis 

Impey had been recalled fiom India to answer to the charge 
of having accepted the Piesidency of the Companys Court 
contrary to the existing law, but he was not removed from 
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the office of Chicf Justice. He, indeed, continued to draw 
the salary of the appointment for some years* after his arrival 
in England, and his return to India appears to have been con- 
templated by others, though never by himself. For the specific 
offence, on account of which he was summoned home, he was 
never called upon to answer; and it was not before 1787, that 
any other direct charges were brought against him, though malice 
was busy with his name. Then it was that Burke moved the 
articles of impeachment against Warren Hastings. The Nun- 
comar charge was one of them; and the criminality of Sir 
Elijah Impey was urged in a torent of vituperatory cloquence. 

It was on the 4th April that the charges against Ilastings 
were moved by Mr. Burke. On the 12th December, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot presented to the ITouse of Commons six arti- 
cles of impeachment, charging Sir Elijah Impey with high 
crimes and misdemeanours committed in the capacity of Chief 
Justice of Bengal. Sir Gilbert Illiot was the friend of 
Burke and Fox—the friend of Sir Philip Francis, to whose 
specious representations he had lent a too willing ear. There 
can be no doubt of the ability with which the charges were 
set forth. The Annual Regtster, indeed, asserts, that “in the 
style of persuasive eloquence, it was never exceeded in cither 
House of Parliament.” He began, of course, by pleading 
an cxemption from the ordinary weaknesses of humanity; he 
was not influenced by personal fecling ; he was not influenced 
by party spirit. He talked about great principles. He con- 
tended that India must cither be redressed or lost. Ife then 
laid down, “that the only means left of reforming Indian 
abuse was the punishment, in some great and signal instances, 
of Indian delinquency.” We then proceeded to speak, in 
general terms, of Sir Elijah Impey’s dclinquency— declared 
that the Chief Justice had been sent out to protect the people 
of India, and had oppressed them,—and then advancing from 
generals to particulars, brought forward his specific charges, 
The articles of impeachment occupy 128 pages. We can 
only, therefore, give the heads of them, as contained in the 
Annual Register ; and the details, which we have given of 
the cvents which form the basis of them, render it unnecessary 
that we should do more :— 


“The fist related to the trial and execution of the Maka Rajah Nun- 
comar. 








* ‘That is, tull November 1787, 
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The second, to the conduct of Sir Ehjah Impey in a cause commonly 
known by the name of the Patna Cause. 

The third 1s entitled, Latension of juresdiction, and comprchends van- 
ous instances, 1n which the jurtsdiction of the court was extended legally 
and opppressivels, both as to persons and subject matter, beyond the inten- 
tion of the Act and Charter. 

The fourth chirge 1s entitled, Zhe Cossijurah Cause, and belongs also 
to the class of offence cont ned in the third charge, peing another instance 
of illesal extension of jurisdiction; but it was distinguished by such 
circumstances of peculiar violence, and led to consequences so important, as 
to become properly the subject of a separite article 

The fifth charge 1s for his icceptance of the office of Fudee of the Sudder 
Dewany Adulut, which wis contrary to law and not only i:epugnant to 
the spuit of the Act and Chatter, but fundamentally subversive of all 1ts 
m iterlal purposes. 

The sixth and list chirge relates to his conduct in the provinces of 
Oude and Benares, where the chief justice became the agent and tool of Mr. 
Hastings 1n tne oppression and plunder of the Bezums 

“Such are the chugs,” sud Si Gilbert Elhot, “ which I hive thought 
it my duty to picsent at this time to the house. I will venture to say, 
that there never was im iccuSation which became better recommended to 
\our enquirv and investigation ; and it 1s matter of the most substantial 
comfort to my mind that in accusing a fellow-citizen of crimes so atrocious, 
I do not trust to my own vain imiginition and opinion, but am_ prompted 
in every line by the previous judgment of this House of Parliament, and of 
every authorit itive bo ly by whom the trans ictions were cognizible 

“The conduct of the Supreme Court, and especially of Sir Ehyah Impey, 
had been the subject of complaint and accusition in India from the first 
months of its inctitution [fe wis accused by a majouitv of the Supreme 
Council, of one of the most atrocious offences that was ever laid to the 
account of man; and this made the subject of the frst charge. Parlia- 
ment judged it proper, on the report mide by the select committee of the 
Paina Cause, to express 1ts sense of the injustice and oppression of that judg- 
ment, bv denvering the defendents from its conse quences, and ordering an 
indemnification for the losses and injuries thev had sustained under it. Par- 
lament has not only granted the indemnity desired by the members of coun- 
cil, for resisting the acts of the Supreme Court, but has expressly abridged 
that court of the extravigint and oppressive, as well as mischievous juri-- 
diction claimed in the instances comprised in my ¢hird charge* and these 
were similar, though somewhat inferlor to the pretensions which produced 
the singular occuirences in the Cossiyusah Cause, detailed in the fourth 
charge. The house recalled Sir Elyih Impey from his office of Chief 
Justice, expressly for having accepted that of judge of the Sudder Dewany 
Adalut, which is the subject of the f/#A charge. And Mr. Hastings was 
at that moment under the prosecution of this house, by impeachment before 
the lords, for the very crime tn which the séaéh charge accuses Sir Elijah 


Impey as accessary.” 

The charges were referred to a committee of the whole 
house, and the 4th of February 1788 was the day appointed 
for its sitting. Before the committee proceeded to business, 
a petition was presented from Sir Elijah Impey, praying to be 
heard at the bar of the house, This was granted; and the 
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accused appearcd, attended by his counsel. the Attorney- 
General (Pepper Arden) the Solicitor-General (Sir Archibald 
Macdonald) and assisted by his son Archibald Impey, then 
a young student at law. The defence was not read, but orally 
delivered. In this Impey had greatly the advantage over his 
distinguished friend, whose impeachment had led the way to 
his own. Hastings had read his defence, Impey spoke, dis- 
tinctly and impressively, retaining his self-possession throughout 
his long and masterly address, In this oration, he spoke only 
to the first charge, declaring that, “his mind had been so 
strongly affected, and even his health so much impaired by the 
anxicty and horror he had felt at being charged with having 
committed a deliberate legal murder, that he feared he should 
be unequal to the exertion of entering into his defence against 
the other articles, before he was acquitted of the first. That 
the rest he considered as so light in comparison with this, that 
he had scarce any objection to their going without further dis- 
cussion to the Lords, if this were decided against him. To 
this request Sir Gilbert Elliot gave his consent.’”* 

Of Sir Elijah Impey’s defence we are unable, at this advanced 
stage of our article, to afford our readers any adequate idea. 
The defence was printed by Stockdale, and corrected by Sir 
Elijah himself. Very few copies of it are in existence. There 
was not one in the British Museum until Mr. Impey there 
deposited his own private copy. It has been supposed that the 
greater part of the impression was bought up and destroyed. 

The defence, a considerable part of which is printed in Mr. 
Impey’s memolr of his father, and which is, therefore, accessible 
to all our readers, we conceive to be a triumphant one. It 
relates entirely, as we have said, to the Nuncomar charge. 
Much of the substance of it we have, in a manner, anticipated, 
when dwelling upon the events of the trial. After alluding to 
the specific charge upon which he had been recalled—a charge 
referring to a period much later than the date of the principal 
crimes which were imputed to him, he said :—~ 
“Tt is now twelve years since this nation has been deluded by false and 
perpetual informations, that the Supreme Court of Judicature had most 
absurdly, cruelly, and without authority obtruded the complex and intricate 
criminal laws of England on the populous nattons of Bengal, Behar and 


Orissa, whose law, religion, and habits, were particularly abhorrent to them, 
that a Native of Bengal of high rank, had been tired and convicted on a 
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capital law of England for an offence punishable in the place where it was 
committed by a fine only; and that the Comt which had tned him, had 
no yurisdiction over his person; thit he was brought within the limnts of 
the jurisdiction by force, and in that state, that the Court adjudged that its 
jurisdichion hid ittichcd upon him ; and to sum up all, in the words most 
feservedly odious to an Enelish ear, he was finally executed under that, 
which if a law at all, was ¢1 fost facto law,” 

Ife then complained of the numerous calumnies that had 
been heaped upon him by the press—quoted in his favor the au- 
thority of Blackstone, who had gieatly commended his conduct 
—of Mansfield, of Dunning, all of whom had heen falsely re- 
ported to have condemned his proceedings ; asked if such men 
would have supported him, if he had been the atrocious cri- 
minal his enemies had represented him to be. He then spoke 


to the immediate charge: firstly, of the question of juris- 
diction — 

® An Hindu inh ibitant of Calcutta,” said he, “was as much amenable to 
the Fnelish Liw in Calcutta, as if the said Hindu had been an inhabitant of 
London The unjust, with equal propnicty, objects to being tuied by any law 
but that of his native countiy ; at the Old Bailey as at the Court-house in 
Calcutta. Gibraltar, in the kin,dom of Spin 1s -Calais, in that of France 
was - pirt of the kingdom of his revlm admitting the laws of England to 
have been introduced into these towns, a Fiench mhabitant of Calais, 01 a 
Spanish inhabitant of Gibralti, hiving offended aga nst the Jaw under which 
he dwcJt, might with cqual re ison complain, that he was not tricd by the 
Jaw of the plice of his nativity, as an Hindu in C icutta, becuse that town 
1S situated in Denzal There is nothing m the quilitv of an Hindu thu 
makes the liw of the countiv wherein he was born mote att iched to him th in 
toa Frenchman or iv Spimaid all must be obedient to the | iw that protects 
them Jtwasnottidl since the scat of government, and the collection 
of the revcnue his b cn brought to Cilcutti, that it has become populous 
bv the influn of black mbahita t¢ ‘The liws have not been obtruded on 


them, they hive come to the liws of In Jand” 

Iie then comtnentcd on the case of Radachund Mittra— 
demonstiated that the inhabitant. of Calcutta were conversant 
with the state of the law as reoarded the capital nature of the 
ciime of forsety, d nied th t Nuneomu had been brought to 
Calcutta by fc ce, ad showed tht he was proved to bea 
settled inhahitgnt of C ueutt. Ile then proceeded to say :— 

“Twas particularly inforca {by 1 gentleman, formerly a member of the 
Counailim Bor oad und now of this Housc,* who his this day repeated to me 
the same intern ition, thit he hid himself carried such sentence into execu- 
tion a9@amst two Kiahmans, without any disturbance, and even with the con- 


sent of the Llindus themselves. The prosccutor who sued for the execution 
in this case, was an Hindu, many of the witnesses were Hindus ; what the 
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sentence must be, was well known to the prisoner, the prosecutor, and all the 
Hinaus in the settlement ; yet no objection was made by the prisoner, or his 
counsel, before or after the sentence was pronounced, to the mode by which 
he was to suffer death ; no evidence was given of its being shocking to the 
religious opinions of the Hindus ; no mention 1s made of it in the address 
of the Hindus. 

He then referred to the circumstances of the previous pro- 
secution of Nuncomar in the Mayor’s Court, proved that he 
could not have been tried a day earlier or a day later than he 
really was. He urged that the judges had been unanimous, 
that he had no recollection of any appeal in favour of Nunco- 
mar; maintained that there were no grounds for granting a 
respite; spoke of the honors which had been shown to Nun- 
comar in prison, and went over, at much greater Icngth, the 
ground travelled in the letter to Governor Johnston, which we 
quoted at an carlier stage of our article Ic then commented 
upon the extraordinary story of Nuncomar’s petition, intimating 
that he had a copy of it in his possession, and the conduct of 
General Claveiing in keeping it back until after the execution ; 
pointed out that the petition had been burnt by order of the 
Council as a libel on the Court, and concluded with*® an 
unanswerable protest against the injustice of airaigning him 
individually, for acts committed by the Court in its collec- 
tive capacity :— 

“Though call'd to answer,” he sad, “as for acts done by me singly” 
those acts not only were not, but would not have Licn done by me inuvi- 
dually ; 1 was one member sitting in a Court consisting of fom mem- 
bers ; all the four members conc uried in the acts imputed to me ; my voice, 
singly and by itself, could have had no operation, Tani sht have been over- 
ruled by a majority of threcto one, I was not more concerned in the pro- 
ceedings than any other judge; I was less so thin two. Informations had 
been laid against the ciiminal before two of the judges (Le Maistre and 
Hyde) who by commiting him for fclony, bad applied this law to his case 
without my knowk dge or privity. I was, indeed, apphed to by the Council, 
as to the mode of his confinement ; I had no nzhit to revise the acts of the 
judges ; their authority was equi to mune; Fo did what humanity requir 
cd; I made the strictest inquites of the pundits as to the effect of his impri- 
sonment on lus caste andiclizion; [ learned that they would not be lure 
I gave directions to the sheriff, thit he should have the best accommodation 
the gaol would afford : the julor and lus family qutted their apartments and 
gave them up to hin. IT directed that every indulgence, consistent with his 
safe custody, should be granted nim. These only were my individual 
acts, and these appear on the report of your committee, If it had 


4 With regard to Chambers he affirmed, thit that judye was analous Lo carry the 
sentence sull futher by seizing and sealmg up all Nuncomars cflects both im 
Calentta and Muishedabad. 
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been just so to do, it was not I but the Court which must have afforded 
protection to the criminal because the accuser of Mr. Hastings ; it was 
not 1 but the Court that must have quashed that indictment ; it was not 
I but the Court which retained the prosecution ; had Sir Robert Chambers 
been overruled, it was not 1 but the Court that could have overruled 
him; it was not I but the whole Court that rejected the appeal.—if 
there was an appeal—that refused the respite, and carried the sentence 
into execution. All signed the calendar ; 1 executed no act of authority 
as a magistrate, but sitting in open Court assisted by all the judges; 
even those acts which are peculiarly objected to me, as mine individu- 
ally, though I was the proper channel of the Court to pronounce them, are 
not my individual acts ; as Chief Justice I presided in the Court—was 
the mouth of the Court; all questions put, or observations made by me, 
were with the judges sitting on my right hand and on my left ; those ques- 
tions and those observations were not mine, but the questions and observa- 
tions of the Court. I did not presume to make observations in my summing 
up to the jury, without having first communicated with the judges and 
taken their unanimous opinion on every article.” 

And then referring to his own personal character, said : 

“Tt is hardly conceivable that any man whose constant habits of life 
have been known to be such as mine have been—and there are not wanting 
members 1n this house who know both how, and with whom the earlier part 
of my life, down to the time 1 quitted this country, had been spent—that I, 
a man, I will assume to say, who left this country with a character, at least 
unimpeachable, who maintained that character ull May 1775. should, in the 
course of the last month, have been so totally lost to every principle of 
Justice, every duty of office, every sense of shame, every feeling of humanity, 
to have been so deeply immersed and hardened in iniquity, as to be able 
dehbe:ately to plan and steadily to perpetrate murder, with all the circum- 
stances with which it 1s here charged and aggravated.-Vemo repente futt 
burpissimus” 

“I now finally submit,” were his last words, “whether 
under all the circumstances, with which I have fatigued the 
house, it be consistent with its candour, wisdom and justice 
to put me alone at the bar of the House of Lords, to answer 
criminally for the judicial acts of an unanimous court.” 

The speech made a deep impression on the house. Pitt said 
he scarcely doubted, that under all the circumstances of the 
case, he should have acted as Impey had done. The accusers 
were staggered and lost heart. Francis appears to have been 
astounded by the intimation that a copy of Nuncomar’s peti- 
tion, which he’ himself had consigned to the hangman as a 
libel on the court, was still in existence. When the com- 
inittee met after the first hearing of the accused, Francis 
moved that Sir Elijah Impey should be required to produce 
a copy of the petition. To this the house objected; the 
motion was then amended, and it was carried, “that the 
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speaker should ask Sir Elijah Impey if he had any objection 
to produce the paper in question.” Impey consented to do 
so; but many days afterwards, when Francis rose to offer 
an explanation, he could do no more than acknowledge the 
fact, and accuse Hastings of having betrayed his colleagues, 
in publishing what had passed in the Secret Department. 

This was on the 27th February. On the 28th of April, 
the evidence having been taken, Elliot began his reply—re- 
sumed it on the 7th, and completed it on the oth of May. It 
was towards the end of this speech that he rcad the famous 
account of the execution of Nuncomar, attributed to Sheriff 
Macrabie. Sir Richard Sutton, Mr. Pulteney, the Solicitor 
and Attorney-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
spoke in favour of Sir Elijah Impey ; Fox, Burke, and Colonel 
Fullerton supported the impeachment. When the house divi- 
ded, the motion was lost ;—//ty-five members voting fur, and 
seventy-three against it. 

The Patna cause stood next on the list ; but as it was then be- 
fore the Privy Council, the motion for its hearing was negatived ; 
and after some discussion in which Pitt took part, the further 
consideration of the charges was deferred to that day threc 
months. And so ended the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey t 

He survived his acquittal for nearly a quarter of a century ; 
but took little part in public affairs. Mr. Impey says, that 
it was intimated to his father by Government, “through a pro- 
per channel, that he might even yet return to Calcutta as 
Chief Justice, and with that seat in the Supreme Council, 
which he had so earnestly and vainly solicited while in India.”* 
But he wisely determined not to rush again into the burning 
ficry furanace, which had so nearly destroyed him. Chambers 
was appointed in his stead. 

He, however, turned his thoughts towards Parliament, and in 
1780 canvassed the borough of Stafford. Here the Sheridan 
intercst opposed him. The Nuncomar charge was not forgotten. 
His opponents paraded the streets with an effigy ofa black 
man hanging froma gallows. Impey was defeated ; but soon 
afterwards was returned for New Romney. 

He was a regular attendant at the housc—an useful member 
of Committee—but he seldom spoke. He felt that it was 
“too late a week” for him to enter, with distinction, upon a 
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4 Impey had a) phed for the seat in Council, on the death of Monsun—the death 
of Clavering, and again on the retirement of Barwell. 
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new theatre of action. His presence seems to have been 
galling to Fox, Sheridan, and others ; and on one occasion 
he brought down upon his head a shower of vituperation from 
his own assailants. He replied with dignity, but with spirit ; 
and the attempt to intimidate him does not seem to have been 
repeated. 

We next find Sir Elijah Impey in the character of a 
country gentleman. In the spring of 1794, he removed from 
a residence, which he had occupied, on the skirts of Salisbury 
Plain, to Newick Park, in the county of Sussex ; and there, says 
Mr. Impey, “ became a busy and rather enthusiastic horti- 
“ culturist and farmer. I hardly ever saw him on the morning 
“ofa working day at Newick, without a garden spade in his 
“hand ; and he took his full share in most of the gardener’s 
“active operations. He enjoyed excellent health and excellent 
“spirits. Time passed pleasantly away. IIe read, and he 
“ studicd chemistry ; fitted up a laboratory and experimental- 
“ised ; received his friends ; wrote verses ; superintended the 
“ education of his younger children, and correspondend with his 
“clder oncs ; and was beloved and respected by all the mem- 
“ bers of his household.” 

At the close of 1801, Sir Elijah Impcy, with his wife and 
two of his children set out for Paris, were he had invested a 
part of his fortune, and was ina fair way to lose it. Here 
Impey fell in with the caevan¢ Madame Grand, now Madame 
de Talleyrand ; and here took place that remarkable meeting 
of Mr. and Mrs Fox—Sir Elijah and Lady Impey—M. and 
Madame de Talleyrand—Sir Philip Francis and M. Grand, 
which, in a former article, we ventured to pronounce apocry- 
‘phal. Mr. Impey, however, vouches for the truth of the story 
—anad he was there. We contradict it, on the authority of 
M. Grand, who declares that he never saw his wife after she 
left India, and especially denies the truth of the assertion, 
that he met her at Talleyrand’s. The matter is of no impor- 
tance—though a somewhat curious point of enquiry—for, 
assuredly, a more extraordinary meeting never took place 
before or since. 

Having settled his business—or rather having had it settled 
for him, forhe lost his money, and was nearly losing his liber- 
ty—Impey returned to England. In the course of 1804, the 
family was again reunited at Newick. “The event,” writes 
Mr Impey,“ of my dear father’s arrival and reception there 
“ lives still fresh and joyous in my memory, as the old family 
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“coach-and-four, which had met us at East Grinstead, drove 
“through the Newick turnpike, and, rolling over the beautiful 
“rural green, passed the scattered hamlet: in its approach to 
“the church, we were greeted from the steeple by a merry 
“peal of bells; handkerchiefs waved from every cottage win- 
“dow, and we were accompanied up Fount IIill, and through 
“the Park lodge by a band of honest peasants, who ran at each 
“side of the coach, shouting a hcarty welcome to the good old 
‘“‘man, who had so often encouraged their labours and assisted 
“at their pastimes.” 

Impey was, at this time, seventy-two, but his trials were 
not over. He had not been long scttled at Newick when he 
received from India, the heartbreaking tidings of the death 
of his beloved son Hastings. He never wholly recovered 
from the shock, though outwardly, after a time, he recovered 
his wonted spirits. Up to the year of his death he appears to 
have been healthy, cheerful and active, and in the enjoyment 
of constant social intercourse with his old friends, including the 
oldest— Hastings. Tle fell sick at last in September 1809, 
but made light of his ailments, and seemed, above all things, 
desirous not to distress or alarm his family. But the truth 
could not long be disguised. Ife rapidly grew worse, and 
though he retained his memory and all his intellectual faculties, 
and indulged in the old Latin quotations to which he was 
ever prone, it was obvious that death was approaching. On 
the 1st of October he breathed his last, “surrounded by an 
afflicted family, in charity with all men, and in communion with 
the holy Protestant Church of Christ.” “The last and most 
affecting trait of his character,” writes Mr. Impey, “ whilst 
sense and sensibility yet remained, was displayed in the ten- 
derness with which he treated, in his very last moments, a 
female servant who assisted in removing him from the sofa to 
his bed. He had leaned upon her bosom, so as to produce a 
slight ejaculation of pain. ‘Did I hurt you, my dear?’ were 
his last distinguishable words.” In the family vault at am- 
mersmith, where a monument is erected to his memory, repose 
the ashes of the first Chicf Justice of Bengal. Ilis reputa- 
tion has survived the calumnies of party; and our sons will 
yet do him the justice which our fathers have denied. 
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